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PREFACE. 


Tub  present  work  is  ofTered,  as  a  guide  book,  to  those  who  are 
•eeking  to  explore  the  vast  expanse  of  human  knowledge.  It  aspires 
to  be  to  PatUologyt  or  knowledge  in  general,  what  a  map  of  the  world 
is  to  Geography :  an  outline,  and  nothing  more :  but  such  an  out- 
line as  may  be  serviceable  to  all  who  are  seeking  to  acquire  general 
views  of  this  wide  region ;  by  showing,  however  imperfectly,  the 
relations  of  its  parts,  and  their  comparative  extent  and  importance. 
And  as  the  emigrant,  who  proposes  to  setUe  in  a  new  country,  first 
tnvels  over  it,  and  examines  its  different  regions,  before  selecting  a 
location ;  so,  it  is  believed,  may  the  student,  before  choosing  a  pro- 
fession, derive  benefit  from  a  general  survey  of  all  the  regions 
of  knowledge,  such  as  is  here  attempted  to  be  presented.  Or,  as  the 
trmveller,  in  pursuit  of  health  and  pleasure,  does  not  rest  satisfied  with 
his  native  state,  rich  and  fruitful  though  it  be ;  so  may  the  philosopher 
derive  strength  and  relaxation  from  an  occasional  excursion  beyond 
his  own  immediate  pursuits,  or  a  systematic  tour  around  the  whole 
intellectual  world. 

The  primary  object  of  the  following  pages,  was  to  present  a 
Natural  Cla99%fication  of  human  knowledge,  so  full  as  to  furnish 
a  place  for  every  topic  of  thought,  and  so  simple  that  it  might  be  of 
general  and  practical  application.  It  would  thus  include  what  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  so  appropriately  terms  an  **Exhau$tive  Analy' 
tis**  of  Human  Knowledge ;  in  which  all  the  fragments,  even  of  minor 
importance,  would  find  a  distinct  and  proper  place.  It  would 
also  serve  as  a  Mntmonical  Sygtem,  to  aid  in  impressing  and 
retaining  ideas ;  as  an  Index  Rtrum^  or  method  of  arranging  topics 
of  study  ;  and  as  a  Model  for  Librariei,  by  bringing  those  books 
which  relate  to  the  same  subjects,  into  juxtaposition,  whether  in  the 
emtaloguei,  or  on  the  shelves.  Such  a  classification,  it  is  father  con- 
ceived, would  be  the  best  of  all  arrangements  for  EnryclopstdioM : 
ibe  whole  advantage  of  their  usual  form,  being  still  preserved,  by 
means  of  a  copious  alphabetical  index  ;  while  they  would  exhibit  the 
information   which   they   contain,    in   a   connected    and  systematic 

■unner. 
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But  while  proposing  a  daaification  of  Human  Knowledge,  it 
teemed  to  the  writer  that  its  value  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and 
better  appreciated,  if  connected  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  know- 
ledge which  it  was  proposed  to  classify.  The  attempt  has  therefore 
here  been  made,  to  present  such  leading  ideas  of  each  branch,  as  would 
give  just  views  of  its  nature,  extent,  and  relative  importance;  thus  in 
some  degree  gratifying  curiosity,  while  stimulating  it  to  farther  inqui- 
ries. Conscious,  however,  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  this  has 
been  done,  tlie  writer  has  appended  a  bibliographical  catalogue,  drawn 
up  with  great  care,  and  referring  to  a  few  of  the  best  authors,  as  far 
as  he  could  ascertain,  in  each  branch  of  knowledge  ;  whose  worka, 
if  carefully  perused,  will  amply  supply  any  deficiencies,  and  correct 
any  occasional  faults  or  errors  in  this.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  cata- 
logue, however  incomplete,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
may  be  of  real  assistance  to  those  who  are  seeking  the  best  books, 
either  to  read  or  to  purchase,  for  themselves  or  for  Libraries. 

Although  this  work  is  especially  intended  for  advanced  Stu- 
dents, who  are  about  leaving  our  Colleges,  Academies,  or  Schools, 
it  seeks  also  to  be  useful,  even  to  those  who  have  entered 
the  full  career  of  life;  by  recalling  elementary  facts,  and  adding 
such  reflections  on  tlie  various  topics  glanced  over,  as  will  im- 
press them  most  strongly  upon  the  mind.  In  short,  to  convey  ac- 
curate views  of  general  knowledge,  in  a  methodical  and  attractive 
farm,  and  to  apply  that  knowledge  philosophically  and  practically, 
has  been  the  writer's  constant  aim :  but  how  far  he  has  succeeded 
therein,  a  candid  public  can  alone  decide. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

tUBJICn  or  HUMAN  KNOWLBOOB. 

Tub  tnieiligeoi  Reader,  whose  eye  thete  pages  may  reach*  haa 
doabtlets  already  been  ted  to  reflect  on  the  great  variety  and  vaat  ex- 
tmt  (»f  humnn  knowledge.  In  the  country,  he  has  probably  obserred 
Um  wondroua  works  of  nature,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  tiieir  Dirtne 
Aathor;  and  in  the  city,  he  has  viewed  those  works,  modified,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  by  the  less  plastic  labors  of  art.  In  society,  he  his 
pfohably  studied  mankind  in  their  diversified  aspects  ;  and  in  soUtude* 
mm  endeavoured  to  know  himself,  and  to  trace  his  origin,  and  that 
of  all  created  thtn)^,  back  through  the  range  of  time,  and  upward 
througli  the  chnin  of  secondary  causes,  to  the  first  and  sole  Great 
Cause  of  all.  To  such  Readers,  a  review  of  these  various  subjects,-* 
•o  classified  as  to  show  their  mutual  relations  or  dependencies,  and 
aeeooipanted  by  some  distinct  views  of  their  facts  and  principles,  his- 
tonr  and  uses,— cannot  fail  lo  be  interesting,  if  not  entertaining. 

We  will  commence  by  reconnoitring  the  field  of  knowledge,  that 
we'  may  afterward  survey  it  in  a  more  methodical  manner.  Mind 
sad  mailer^  active  or  passive,  separate  or  combined,  form  the  subjects 
of  all  our  ideas ;  body  and  spirit  being  the  only  modes  of  exist- 
ettce  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  mind  is  of  course  cooeem* 
od  an  the  acquisititm  of  all  human  knowledge;  so  that  the  study  of 
■ntler  is  distinct  from  mind,  only  as  n* jfards  the  objects  which  are 
studied.  And  as  we  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  or  essence  of 
our  own  ffiim/j,  neither  can  we  understand  the  nature  of  maittr^  nor 
the  mode  nor  the  origin  of  its  existence  ;  but  only  its  phenomena  and 
properties,   so  far  as  they  are  discoverable   by   the  agency  of  our 


In  examining  the  properties  of  matter,  we  have  frequent  occssioo 
lo  measure  distances,  bulks,  or  weights ;  and  to  express  the  same  by 
numbers,  with  reference  to  some  standard  unit ;  as  ^le  miles,  lea 
euhic  feet,  or  fifteen  pounds.  To  express  and  compare  these  numbers, 
in  vanouf  way  a.  was  the  object  of  jirithmetic:  and  to  represent  un- 
known nunibrrs  by  symbols,  and  afterwards  discover  their  value  from 
tbetr  relauons  to  certain  known  numbers,  was  the  higher  office  of 
Jiigehra.  It  was  also  found  desirable  sometimes  to  express  quanti- 
ties by  extent  or  magnitude,  having  paiticular  reference  to  figure  or 
slupe  :  and  hence  the  oriffin  of  Geometry.  The  application  of  num- 
bers in  measure  various  figures  and  curves,  was  s  still  higher  step  in 
these  auxiliary  sciences ;  sad  the  mode  of  diseovering  the  relsdons 
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of  mutually  dependent  quantities,  by  supposing  them  to  vary,  and 
observing  their  relative  changes,  was  the  last  and  highest  step  in 
MaihtmaticM. 

In  analyzing  the  material  world,  we  first  observe  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  animate  and  inanimate  bodies :  the  latter  having  no  in- 
nate principle  of  life,  nor  power  to  move  or  act,  or  cease  from  action, 
except  when  influenced  by  some  external  cause,  or  force.  The  study 
of  these  forces  and  their  laws  of  action  is  the  object  of  Natural  Phi' 
loMophy ;  which  shows  us,  that  light,  heat,  and  electricity ,^-even 
clouds  and  storms,  lightning  and  thunder, — are  all  subject  to  the  same 
general  laws  ;  and  that  the  stars  of  heaven,  n)llingon  through  coundess 
ages,  with  the  earth  itself,  the  star  which  we  inhabit,  obey,  in  all  their 
motions,  the  simple  law  of  gravitation,  which  causes  the  uplifted 
atone  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Before  leaving  inanimate  matter,  it  re- 
mains to  consider  its  composition :  and  we  find  in  it  an  immense 
rariety  of  compounds,  all  resulting  from  a  few  simple  elements.  This 
leads  to  the  study  of  the  means  by  which  those  elements  may  be 
compounded  or  disunited,  with  the  nature  and  uses  both  of  the  ele- 
roenui  and  of  their  compounds;  in  all  of  which  consists  the  science 
of  ChemiMtry. 

In  studying  animated  nature,  we  find  a  principle  of  life,  modifying 
the  laws  of  inanimate  matter.  Hence  we  have  a  new  class  of  pheno- 
mena, in  the  origin,  growth,  and  decay  of  organic  bodies,  whether 
plants  or  animals  ;  and  hence  a  higher  mterest  attaches  to  the  studies 
of  Rotanif  and  Zoolo^.  In  the  animal  races,  we  6nd  an  additional 
principle  of  life,  inciting  them  to  action,  and  though  far  inferior,  yet 
ID  many  respects  similar  to  the  human  intellect.  This  principle  be- 
comes more  prominent,  as  we  rise  to  the  higher  orders  of  animals ; 
sod  as  they  approach  the  human  race  in  outward  form  and  physical 
constitution.  The  fact  that  many  of  these  organic  forms  are  found 
boried  in  the  depths  of  tlie  earth,  here  arrests  our  attention  ;  and  leads 
OS  to  investigate  the  structure  of  our  globe ;  first  in  its  homogeneous 
elements,  and  afterwards  in  tlieir  massive  aggregations.  Hence  arose 
the  sciences  of  ^tnero/ory  and  Grolosry ;  which,  in  connection  with 
those  relating  to  organic  life,  complete  the  range  of  Saiural  Hintory, 

Man,  being  essentially  compounded  of  mind  and  matter,  seems  to 
form  the  great  connecting  link  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
world.  Considering  his  material  nature,  we  are  first  led  to  study  the 
structure  of  the  human  body ;  especially  as  affording  the  means  of 
detecting  the  diseasen  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  suegestinif  their  appro- 
priate remedies.  If  the  study  of  Mrdicint  originally  precedeti  that 
of  minatomy  and  PhyMtolozy*  it  could  have  made  but  litde  proeress 
until  these  studies  were  conmderahly  advance«l,  and  some  theoretical 
views  adopted  concerning  the  action  of  remedial  agents,  by  which 
they  might  be  classified  and  compared.  The  .fr/ ©/"//ra/ing  was 
thos  improved  empirically,  until  it  became  a  science  ;  restinif  on  ac- 
knowledfed  principles,  thoui^h  of  difficult  application  :  and  the  intro- 
duction of  mechanical  agency,  or  the  practice  of  .Siir^cry,  rendered 
its  functions  complete. 

The  human  body,  owing  to  its  physical  constitution,  requires  shel- 
ter, food,  and  clothing:  to  supply  which,  has  ezeretsed  the  iofoouity. 
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and  incited  the  labors  of  the  greater  portion  of  our  race.  Hence  have 
arisen  the  Arts  of  Construction  and  Conveyance ;  by  which  not  only 
man  himself,  but  the  objects  to  which  he  attaches  the  greatest  value, 
may  be  protected  from  the  elements ;  or  transported  from  place  to  place, 
though  mountains  rear  their  crests,  or  oceans  roll  between.  Hence 
Agriculture^  Manufactures^  and  Commerce^  have  sprung  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth ;  and  with  linked  hands,  and  united  labors,  they 
have  increased  and  developed  the  productions  of  nature,  or  moulded 
and  modified  them,  to  suit  the  wants  of  humanity : — then  sent  them 
forth  into  all  lands,  in  exchange  for  other  commodities ;  until  the  world 
has  become  as  it  were  a  family  of  nations,  each  engaged  in  contri- 
buting to  the  general  welfare. 

Unhappily  for  the  cause  of  human  improvement,  this  concord  is 
liable  to  interruptions  ;  when  nations,  like  individuals,  yield  to  their 
angry  passions,  and,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  justice,  rush  to 
the  battle  field ; — far  oftener,  to  gratify  their  unhallowed  ambition,  or 
to  avenge  fancied  wrongs,  than  to  defend  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom. 
Thus,  the  Arts  of  War  have  become  a  part  of  human  knowledge, 
necessary  in  self-defence ;  though  for  this  sacred  object  alone  can  we 
deem  their  practice  justifiable,  or  allowable.  By  their  potent  aid,  a 
feeble  nation,  though  powerless  to  carry  itsattacks  abroad,  and  commit 
aggressions  upon  others,  may  yet  be  stfong  to  resist  aggressions,  amid 
its  mountain  fastnesses,  or  behind  its  fortified  walls.  Thus  provided 
and  protected,  the  human  mind  gives  scope  to  other  wants,  more  re- 
fined and  intellectual ;  and  in  the  assemblage  of  beautiful  forms,  rich 
colors,  harmonious  sounds,  and  graceful  exercises,  it  seeks  for  occupa- 
tion and  amusement.  To  leisure,  inspired  by  genius,  and  guided  by 
taste,  do  the  Fine  Arts^  the  last  which  relate  to  material  objects,  owe 
their  interest,  and  their  being.  • 

Considered  intellectually,  man  was  evidently  destined  for  a  state  of 
society :  and  hence  the  gift  of  speech  was  bestowed,  which  so  far 
exalts  him  above  the  brute  creation.  The  cultivation  of  this  faculty, 
led  to  the  study  of  Grammar,  and  of  the  various  Languages  which 
have  arisen  among  men ;  emanations,  doubtless,  from  one  primitive 
tongue.  By  their  aid,  history  has  recorded  its  facts  ;  philosophy,  its 
speculations ;  science,  its  principles ;  and  art,  its  processes  :  in  short, 
by  their  aid,  most  of  the  knowledge  has  been  preserved  and  dififused, 
which  forms  the  boast  and  distinction  of  our  race.  From  the  means 
of  communicating  our  thoughts,  we  naturally  ascend  to  the  source 
from  which  they  spring :  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  study  of  the  human 
mind,  with  its  varied  faculties  and  relations  ;  which  collectively  form 
the  subject  of  the  Mental  Sciences;  including  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Education. 

Regarded  as  social  beings,  we  owe  certain  duties  to  our  fellow- 
men,  and  claim  certain  rights  from  them  in  return.  The  enforcement 
of  these  duties,  and  the  preservation  of  these  rights,  is  found  to  require 
the  exercise  of  power,  lodged  in  some  proper  hands.  Hence  govern- 
ments have  originated,  and  laws  been  framed;  the  study  of  which  has 
expanded  into  the  extensive,  and  important  science  of  Jurisprudence; 
associated  with  Politics  and  Political  Economy.  Again,  viewing  man 
in  relation  to  his  Creator,  new  duties  arise,  which  indeed  include  all 
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the  others ;  and  of  which  a  right  understanding  is  essential,  both  to 
our  present  and  future  happiness.  Hence  the  origin  of  Tlieology  $ 
in  whose  sublime  inquiries,  the  light  of  nature  is  aided  by  the  light 
of  Revelation,  shining  on  the  straight  and  narrow  path  to  life  eternml. 
Beyond  this  light,  and  up  to  the  higher  orders  of  being,  darkness  still 
surrounds  us;  and  probably4t  will  continue,  until  this  mortal  shall  put 
on  immortality,  and  this  dawn  give  place  to  perfect  day. 

The  principles  involved  in  these  intellectual  sciences,  find  their  ap- 
plication, as  well  as  their  illustration,  in  the  study  of  mankind  at 
lar^e, — nations  and  individuals.  This  study  naturally  commences 
with  Geography^  or  a  description  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants : 
tracing  their  locations  ;  manners  and  customs ;  resources  and  improve- 
ments ;  as  derived  from  statistical  records,  and  the  accounts  of  Voy- 
agers and  Travellers.  From  Geography  we  naturally  proceed  to 
Ifiifory :  whose  voluminous  records  display  the  varied  fate  of  nationSy 
during  the  lapse  of  time  ;  unfolding  tlie  causes  of  their  rise  and  advance- 
ment, or  of  their  decline  and  destruction :  thus  proving  that  pure 
religion  and  virtue  are  the  only  safeguards  of  a  state;  while  wealth* 
producing  luxury,  is  a  temptation  to  invasions  from  abroad  and  dissen- 
sions within. 

The  study  of  nations  is  greatly  elucidated,  bv  tracing  the  career  of 
those  remarkable  individuals,  who  have  guidea  the  current  of  public 
events,  or  opened  new  fountains  of  knowledge  ;  and  thereby  stamped 
their  character  upon  their  own  times,  or  exerted  an  influence  upon 
succeetling  ages.  Thus,  Biography  supplies  those  details  which  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  History  ;  and  each  aids  the  other  in  exhibiting  a 
full  picture  of  human  nature,  both  in  its  darker  and  its  brighter  aspects. 
This  picture  may  also  be  seen  by  reflected  light,  in  the  pages  of 
P'meiry  and  Pomance :  which  represent  human  character  and  actions 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  poet  and  the  novelist :  often  imbodying 
the  shadowy  forms  of  fancy,  as  well  as  the  sober  realities  of  truth  ; 
while  showing,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  views  which  they  have  entertained 
of  life,  in  all  its  vicissitudes.  Their  writings  possess  various  degrees 
of  merit ;  but  a  selection  from  the  best  of  them  can  by  no  means  be 
omitted,  in  completing  the  cycle  of  human  knowledge. 

Thus,  passing  from  the  material  to  the  intellectual  world,  we  hare 
glanced  hastily  over  the  most  prominent  of  those  subjects,  for  the 
arrangement  and  examination  of  which,  the  present  work  was  under- 
taken. If  this  surrey  has  been  too  brief,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  object  in  view,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  greatest  objects 
appear  small,  when  seen  in  distant  perspective.  Could  a  volume  be 
suhfitituted  for  every  page  of  the  present  work,  it  would  still  be  in- 
sufficient to  contain  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  ;  the  most 
important  points  of  which  may  yet  be  comprehended  in  a  single  tome; 
ts  the  widest  landscape  may  be'  seen  through  a  single  pane  of  gla 
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Or  all  the  information  which  we  possets,  a  lar^,  if  not  the  largftr 
portion,  is  derired,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  our  fellow-men. 
Hence  arises  the  distinction  between  original  and  communicated  know- 
ledge; founded  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  obtained.  The  term 
originai  knowledge,  strictly  applies  to  that  which  was  first  discovered 
by  Its  possessor;  being  previously  unknown  to  any  person  whatever: 
while  such  knowledge  as  has  been  derived  from  others,  but  afterwards 
verified  by  ourselves,  may  properly  be  called  personal  knowledge^ 
though  it  be  not  original.  The  knowledge  of  events,  which  we  ac- 
quire from  others,  and  which,  owing  to  their  transient  nature,  can  be 
verified  or  proved  only  by  testimony,  may  be  distinguished  as  hi»to- 
rical ;  in  contradistinction  from  which,  the  knowledge  of  general  facts 
may  be  called  experimental;  and  the  knowledge  of  general  princi- 
ples, obuined  by  reasoning  or  calculation,  may  be  termed  scientific. 

We  may  acquire  a  personal  knowledge  of  scientific  facts,  and 
principles,  at  any  time,  by  voluntary  application :  but  a  personal 
knowledge  of  transient  events,  must,  from  its  nature,  be  confined  to 
tliose  who  witnessed  them ;  though  others  may  know  them  histori- 
cally. Another  distinction  of  knowledge,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  arts,  is  that  of  speculative  and  practical.  Speculative  knowledge 
may  be  communicated,  or  derived,  by  study ;  but  practical  know\ed^ 
am  only  be  acquired  by  an  actual  performance  of  the  process  m 
question  ;  whatever  it  may  be.  Personal  knowledge,  then,  may  be 
acquired  by  observation  or  experiment ;  by  reasoning  or  by  calculs- 
tion  :  and  that  knowledge  which  has  been  verified  by  others,  as  well 
as  by  ourselves,  is  perhaps  the  most  certain  of  all. 

Communicated  knowledge  may  be  derived  from  monuments, 
statues,  coins,  or  other  antiquities ;  from  books  or  manuscripts, 
pictures  or  engravings  ;  and  from  conversation,  gestures,  or  signals, 
m  immediate  mtercourse  with  our  fellow-men.  Of  all  these  sources 
of  knowledge,  books  and  conversation  are,  at  the  present  day,  much 
the  most  important.  Conversation  may  produce  the  liveliest  impres- 
sions upon  the  mind ;  but  those  impressions,  once  effaced,  cannot 
always  be  restored  :  while  books  hare  the  countervailing  advantage, 
that  we  can  recur  to  them  at  pleasure,  and  revive  the  ideas  which 
they  have  furnished,  although  long  lost  or  forgotten.  In  developing 
thii  subject  farther,  we  shall  treat,  1.  Of  the  Ancient  Schools  oi 
Philosophy ;  2.  Of  Modem  Learned  Societies ;  3.  Of  Libraries ; 
and,  4.  Of  Eoeyclopcdias. 

TV  Ancient  Sekooh  of  Phihiopkjf. 

Philosophy  was  formerly  understood  to  comprehend  the  prineiples 
of  all  human  knowledge ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  **  the  knowledge 
of  things  divine  sad  hnmsn,  sad  of  the  causes  by  whieh  they  are 
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governed/*  It  extended  therefore  to  Go<l  and  spiritual  beings  ;  man 
and  all  animals  ;  the  earth  and  the  starry  heavens  ;  matter  and  mind, 
and  all  their  properties  or  attributes.  The  name  philosopher,  is 
derived  Irom  the  Greek,  #iA«c.  a  friend  or  lover ;  and  «v^«{,  a  sage, 
magus,  or  wise  man.  It  was  introduced  by  Pythagoras  ; — who 
modesUy  declmed  the  title  of  sophist,  or  wise  roan,  but  styled  him- 
self a  lover  of  the  wise,  or  of  wisdom.  Philosophy  has  also  been 
defined,  **  the  science  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  human  know- 
ledge ;**  or  **  the  science  of  reason  ;**  and  it  has  been  subdivided  into 
Natural,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy ;  of  which 
divisions  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

In  ancient  Greece,  where  knowledge  was  so  much  cultivated,  it 
was  disseminated,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  oral  instructions  of  the 
philosophers ;  and  perpetuated  by  means  of  the  schools,  or  sects, 
which  they  founded.  Those  schools,  considered  as  sources  of  know- 
ledge, we  may  here  properly  mention.     The  first  of  them  was  the 

Jf  Ionic  school,  or  sect,  founded  by  Thales,  of  Miletus,  in  Ionia,  who 
died  aljout  548  B.  C.  He  taught  tliat  water,  or  rather  fluidity,  was 
the  great  principle  of  life  and  activity,  throughout  nature;  and  hence 
he  called  it  the  divine  principle,  or  the  soul  of  the  world.  Having 
travelled  in  Egypt,  he  acquired  and  even  extended  the  science  of 
geometry  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  predicted  an 
eclipse.  He  taught  that  the  stars  were  material:  but  believed  in  the 
existence  of  demons,  or  spirits,  pervading  the  universe;  and  ascribed 
souls  to  inanimate  objects. 

^  The  second  important  school,  or  sect,  was  the  Italic ,  founded  by 
Pythagoras,  of  Samoa,  who  died  about  506  B.  C.  He  travelled  in 
Chaldea  and  Egypt,  and  finally  retired  from  Greece,  to  .Magna 
Gnecia,  in  Italy,  where  he  established  his  school.  He  taught  that 
the  sun  is  a  great  central  fire,  the  principle  of  warmth  and  life ;  that 
the  planets  revolving  around  it  must  be  ten  in  number,  because  he 
regarded  ten  as  a  perfect  number;  and  that  by  dividing  the  ether  in 
their  course,  they  produced  tones,  varying  with  their  size,  distance, 
snd  velocity,  which  together  composed  the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 
He  believed  that  the  Deity,  or  Universal  Spirit,  is  in  substance 
similar  to  light;  a  monad  or  unit,  from  whom  go<ls,  demons,  heroes, 
and  human  souls  emanated ;  and  that  the  human  soul  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  one  residing  in  the  heart,  sentieirt  and  perishable ;  the 
other  residing  in  the  brain,  rational  and  immortal;  which,  on  leaving 
the  body,  assumes  an  ethereal  vehicle,  till  it  entrm  some  other  human 
or  animal  body,  to  be  farther  purified,  before  admission  to  the  divine 
presence. 

-y  Contemporary  with  Pythagoras  was  Xenophanes,  who  settled 
about  536  B.  C".  at  Elea,  and  founded  the  EUatic  school.  He 
maintained  that  God  is  the  only  being ;  in  whom  all  others  are  com- 
prehended ;  ami  that  the  vanety  of  forms  and  objects  in  nature  is  not 
real,  but  only  imaginary.  He  ))elieve<l  that  all  things  are  prf)ducefl 
from  fire,  air,  and  water;  and  contende<l  that  the  moon  was  inhabited. 
— f-  The  Socratic  school  was  founded  by  Socrates,  of  Athens,  who 
died  a  martyr  to  virtue  and  truth,  4(M)  B.  (\  Rejecting  the  wild 
hypotheses  and  fallacies  of  the  Sophisu,  or  speculative  philosophers. 
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he  reasoned  so  profoundly,  on  science,  and  especially  on  morals,  and 
politics,  thai  he  has  justly  been  called  the  father  of  philosophy. 
The  mode  of  conveying  instruction  by  asking  questions  of  pupils, 
and  reasoning  with  them  familiarly,  is  from  him  called  the  Soeratic 
method. 

The  Academic  school^  was  founded  by  Plato  ;  who  was  the  faror-  ^^ 
lie  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  who  died  about  348  B.  C.  He  taught  in 
the  grore  of  Academus,  in  the  suburbs  of  Atliens ;  maintaining  thai 
the  human  soul  is  a  ray,  or  emanation,  from  the  Divinity ;  to  which 
it  must  again  return,  when  purified  from  its  earthly  dross ;  and  that 
the  greatest  earthly  good  consists  in  the  companionship  of  kindred 
souls,  searching  after  truth.  The  Cynic  school  was  founded  by  Anti»' 
thenei  ;  who  flourished  about  390  U.  C  ;  and  who  was  chiefly  noted 
for  his  austerity.  The  Cyrenaic  school  was  founded  by  Ari»tippu$ 
of  Cyrene ;  who  flourished  about  39*2  B.  C. ;  and  who  gave  himself 
ap  to  selfish  pleasure.  The  Megarlc  school  was  founded  by  Euclid 
of  Megara,  who  died  424  B.  C. ;  and  it  was  also  called  the  Eristic 
school,  from  his  fondness  for  disputation.  The  last  three  named 
schools  are  of  minor  importance. 

The  Peripaietic  school^  was  founded  by  Jiristolh  of  Stagira  ;  who 
was  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  who  died  322  B.  C. 
He  hid  been  a  pupil  of  Plato,  whose  doctrines  he  for  the  most  part 
adopted,  but  developed  and  extended.  He  wrote  on  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge  then  known ;  and  his  writings  have  exerted  a  strong 
influence,  even  down  to  modem  times.  His  system  of  philosophy  was 
long  regarded  as  complete ;  though  now  proved  to  be  in  some  respects 
ernineous,  and  in  many  things  deficient.  The  Sceptic  school  originated 
with  Pyrrho  of  Clis,  who  flourished  about  310  B.  C. ;  and  who  doubted 
of  ever)'  thing,  and  therefore  placed  his  supreme  good  in  indiflerence  to 
all  things.  The  Epicurean  sect,  was  founded  by  Epicurus  of  Gar- 
gettus,  who  died  270  B.  C.  He  taught  that  pleasure  was  the  chief  object 
of  life ;  but  placed  his  pleasure  in  habits  of  temperance  and  benefi- 
cence.    His  doctrines  were  afterwards  grossly  corrupted. 

The  Stoic  sect,  was  founded  by  Zeno  of  Citium,  who  died  264 
B.  C.  His  famous  dogma  was,  that  we  should  live  in  conformity  to 
nature,  and  be  equally  resigned  to  all  events.  Finally,  the  Eclectic 
school  of  philosophy  arose  at  a  much  later  period  ;  first  under  Pota* 
mon  of  Alexandria,  about  the  date  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  afier> 
wards  under  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  about  A.  D.  193.  Its  original 
object  was  to  select  the  best  parts  of  all  the  previous  systems,  parti- 
culaHy  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  and  to  combine  them  in  one  har- 
monious whole :  but  its  tenets  were  aAerward  employed  as  a  means 
of  undermining  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  revived  and  modified,  gave  rise  in  the 
ninth  century  to  the  Scholastic  philosophy  ;  characterized  by  theo- 
logical speculations,  and  metaphysical  subtleties ;  the  teachers  of 
which  have  received  the  appellation  of  scholastics  or  schoolmen.  The 
elder  scholastics  maintained  that  abstract  ideas,  expressed  by  general 
terms,  are  real  existences,  or  essences  of  the  things  themselves. 
Hrnrc  they  were  called  Pealists,  This  doema  was  controverted  by 
Roscellinus ;  who  founded  the  sect  of  the  yominalists  ;  maintaining 
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that  genera]  termB  are  mere  words,  or  abstractions.  His  opinion  was 
condemned  at  Soissons,  in  1092 ;  but  revived,  about  1340,  by  Wm. 
Occam  ^Ocham  or  Ockham) ;  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nominalists,  in  opposition  to  his  preceptor  Dun  Scotus :  and  this  doc- 
trine ultimately  prevailed.  It  was  left  for  Bacon,  Copernicus,  Galileo^ 
Gassendi,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Bayle,  I^ocke,  and  Newton,  to  remove 
the  rubbish  with  which  the  schoolmen  had  encumbered  philosophy^ 
and  to  become  the  great  modern  pioneers  in  the  discovery  of  physiod 
and  intellectual  tni&. 

Modem  Learned  Soeietiei, 

The  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  have  been  superseded,  in  mo- 
dem times,  by  associations  designed  for  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  ; 
tinder  the  names  of  Academies,  Institutes,  or  Societies.  The  dm  of 
this  kind,  was  established  by  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Alcuin,  his  preceptor.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  the 
nobles  of  his  court ;  the  emperor  himself  presiding :  but  after  hia 
death  it  soon  fell  to  decay.  Numerous  Academies  were  founded  in 
Italy,  by  the  Greek  scholars  driven  from  Constantinople,  on  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Turks,  in  1453.  The  Academia  Secretorum  Naturae^ 
instituted  at  Naples  in  1560,  for  developing  the  secrets  of  nature,  was 
suppressed  by  the  papal  authority,  through  jealousy  of  its  influence. 
The  micademia  delta  Crusca,  or  Bran  Academy,  founded  at  Florence 
in  1582,  for  sifting  or  purifying  the  Italian  language,  is  now  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Royal  Florentine  Academy.  And  the  Jleademia  degP  In^ 
ouieti,  or  Academy  of  the  resdess,  founded  by  Manfredi,  at  Bologna, 
in  1600,  is  now  united  with  the  Bononian  Institute;  which  pos- 
sesses a  superior  library,  and  collection  of  curiosities.  There  are  also 
Royal  Academies  at  Naples,  and  Turin. 

In  France,  the  French  Academy  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, in  1635,  chiefly  for  the  improvement  of  the  French  language: 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciencet,  was  founded  by  Colbert,  in 
1666 ;  since  which  time  it  has  published  130  volumes  of  its  transac- 
tions. These,  and  other  institutions,  were  united,  in  1705,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Condorcel,  to  form  the  yational  /nitiiute.  It  was 
more  completely  organized  by  Napoleon,  in  1806;  ever  since  which 
time,  it  has  been  patronised  by  the  French  government ;  receiving 
therefrom  an  annual  appropriation.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, in  1816,  it  was  reorganized,  with  some  slight  changes ;  and  it 
DOW  connisu  of  the  four  following  Academies;  1.  The  French 
Academy,  devoid  to  the  French  language  and  literature ;  2.  The 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  I^ettres,  devoted  chiefly  to  anti- 
quities ;  3.  The  Academy  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  ; 
sod  4.  the  Academy  of  the  F*ine  Arts. 

In  (tcrraany,  the  Academia  Saturae  Curiotortnn^  was  founded 
by  Bausrh,  in  1652,  and  patronized  by  the  Flmperor  Leopold,  in 
16IC  It  is  devoted  more  particularly  to  the  natural  and  medical 
sciences ;  and  is  located  at  Vienna.  Tlie  Roy  at  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  RtllcB  I^ttreB,  at  Berlin,  was  founded  in  1700,  by  Frederick  I.: 

0 

Leibnitz  bemf  tu  flrst  prettdent.     It  is  subdivided  into  classes;   pro- 
with  a  full  cabinet  and  library  ;  and  has  acquired  a  high  rrpo* 
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Ution.  There  are  also  Academies  of  Sciences  at  Manieh,  Gottingen, 
G lessen,  and  Manheiin  ;  the  last  founded  by  Charles  Theodore,  eiee* 
tor  palatine.  To  these  we  may  add  the  German  Association  of  Phv* 
sicians  and  Naturalisu  ;  founded  in  18*i'i.  There  are  Royal  Aemdt' 
mies,  at  St.  Petersburg,  founded  in  1725 ;  at  Stockholm,  founded  in 
1739;  at  Copenhagen,  1742;  at  Brussels,  \7TZ;  and  at  Madrid, 
founded  in  17 11 :  and  at  Lisbon,  there  are  Royal  Academies  both  of 
History,  and  of  Sciences;  the  latter  founded  in  1770. 

In  Ctreat  Britain,  the  Royal  Society  of  I^mdon^  was  organized  in 
1<M5,  and  chartered  in  1662;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  being  its  first  presi- 
dent. Its  collections  are  extensive ;  and  it  has  published  130  quarto 
volumes  of  transactions.  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburfrh  origi 
Dated  as  early  as  1718;  though  it  was  not  incorporated  till  1783:  and 
the  Royal  IriMh  micadeiny  was  established  at  Dublin,  about  the  year 
1782,  chiefly  by  members  of  the  University.  The  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  Manchester,  was  founded  in  1781  ;  and  the 
London  Society  for  the  Difl'usion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  originated 
in  1827:  Ix>rd  Brougham  being  one  of  its  chief  supporters.  This 
latter  society  has  acquired  great  celebrity  by  its  publications,  entitled 
the  Library  of  Useful,  and  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 
The  Brit  ink  Jitiociation,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  its 
first  annual  meeting  in  1831  ;  and  has  done  much  for  the  promotion 
of  phyfical  science,  by  its  researches  and  reports. 

In  the  United  Sutes,  the  American  Philosophical  Society^  was 
organized  at  Philadelphia,  in  1760,  by  the  union  of  two  similar  spcie- 
tici,  previously  existing;  Dr.  Franklin  being  its  finl  president.  It 
has  directed  various  important  investigations,  and  has  published  ten 
quarto  volumes  of  vahisble  scientific  memoirs.  The  American  Acade* 
my  of  ,irt8  and  Scirncet,  was  founded  at  Boston,  in  1780;  and  has 
published  four  volumes  of  its  transactions.  The  Connecticut  Jlcade^ 
my  of  .irti  and  Sciencft,  was  founded  st  New  Haven,  in  1700; 
and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York,  origi- 
nated in  1S15.  The  A'<i/iOfta//fis/i7i//ion,  organized  at  Washington,  in 
1840,  is  similar  to  these  societies  in  its  constitution  and  objects;  and 
derives,  from  its  location,  some  important  advantages  for  the  sccumu- 
lation  of  knowledge.  Besides  these  institutions,  we  can  here  only 
name  the  Historical  Societies  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  several  other  states :  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  Philadelphia;  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  ;  the 
Society  of  Natural  History  in  Boston ;  the  Albany  Institute ;  the 
New  York  Naval  Lyceum ;  and  other  similar  institutions ;  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Useful  Arts;  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute  in  Philadelphia  ;  the  Academies  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  ;  and  die  numerous  Medical,  Agricultural,  Educational, 
and  other  societies,  scattered  over  the  Union. 

/Abrarie$ 

Among  the  most  important  sources  of  knowledge,  are  collections  of 
books  and  manuscripu,  called  Librarien,  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  I«atin.  lihtr^  a  book  ;  the  same  word  signifying  also  the  inner  bark 
of  trees,  which  was  used  for  writing  upon,  before  the  invention  of 
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nsper.  Without  the  aids  of  writing  and  printing,  all  history  would 
have  been  merged  in  mere  tradition ;  and  all  knowledge  would  have 
been  limited  in  ita  diffusion,  garbled  by  frequent  transmission,  and 
confused  by  the  imperfections  of  memory  ;  so  that  a  great  portion  of 
it  would  hare  been  lost,  or  swallowed  up  in  vague  conjecture.  Hence* 
manuscripts  were  the  chief  vehicles  of  knowledge,  tUl  the  invention 
of  printing ;  since  which  time,  books  have  become  the  great  store- 
houses of  information ;  collected  by  the  labours  of  men  of  all  claaief, 
in  all  civilized  nations,  and  in  each  succeeding  age. 

The  term  Literaturt^  is  used  in  F>ance  and  Germany,  to  signify 
leaniing,  or  rather  written  learning,  of  every  kind :  the  Literature  of 
a  nation  being  understood  to  include  all  the  writings  which  it  has 
ever  produced.  As  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  /i/fra,  a  let> 
ter,  this  definition  seems  appropriate ;  though  the  terms,  lilerature* 
and  literar}',  are  often  restricted  in  our  own  country,  to  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which  treat  of  man  in  his  social,  moral,  and  intellectaml 
relations.  In  this  sense,  all  human  knowledge  is  frequendy  com- 
prehended under  the  three  heads  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

The  term  Bibliography ^  from  the  Greek,  ^i^Ai»r,  a  book,  and  ypm^m^ 
I  describe,  was  originally  applied  to  a  knowledge  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts ;  but  is  now  used  to  signify  the  describing  of  books  in  gene- 
ral. When  it  refers  to  a  knowledge  of  their  contents,  it  has  been 
termed  intellectual  bibliography  ;  when  it  refers  to  their  external 
form,  different  editions,  kind  of  paper,  printing  or  binding,  it  b  called 
material  bibliography;  and  it  may  be  termed  antiauarian  bibliography, 
when  it  refers  to  their  comparative  rarity  or  cunosity.  and  reputed  or 
real  value.  So  numerous  are  the  books  now  in  existence,  on  almost 
every  subject,  that  treatises  on  Bibliography,  furnishing  lists  of  them, 
and  critical  notices  of  their  relative  merits,  are  of  real  value  to  the 
student,  and  even  to  the  popular  reader.  A  reference  to  some  of  the 
best  treatises  of  this  kind,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  present 
work. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of  books,  is  one  object  of 
the  following  brief  notice  of  celebrated  Libraries.  Pisistratus  first 
founded  a  Library  among  tlie  Greeks,  at  Athens,  about  550  B.  C. ; 
and  the  first  large  Library  in  Rome,  was  that  of  Paulus  iEmilius, 
taken  from  Perses,  king  of  Macedon,  167  B.  C.  But  the  most  cele- 
brated Library  of  ancient  times,  was  tliat  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
founded  283  B.  C.  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  who  obtained  for  it 
the  books  which  had  belonged  to  Aristotle.  It  had  increased  so  much 
as  to  number  500,000  volumes,  when  it  was  mosUy  burnt,  47  B.  C, 
during;  t)tc  kiege  of  Alexandria  by  Julius  Carsar.  It  was  partly  re- 
placed by  the  Library  of  Pergamos,  which  was  afterwards  transported 
tluther;  but  this,  with  additional  collections,  was  burnt  by  the  Sara- 
cens under  Caliph  Omar,  A.  D.  640.  The  Saracens  themselves 
afterwards  collected  large  Libraries,  particularly  at  Tripolis,  in  Syria, 
and  at  Cordova,  in  Spain  ;  which  latter  contained  at  one  time  250,000 
volumes. 

Of  modem  Libraries,  that  of  the  Vatican^ox  Papal  palace,  in  Rome, 
is  said  to  conuin  400.000  printed  volumes,  and  50,000  manuscripts. 
There  are  also  large  Libraries  in  Naples,  Morencc,  and  Milan.     The 
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Royal  Library  of  Madrid,  conuini  about  200,000  printed  Toluraet, 
kept  in  the  E^curial  palace.  The  Royal  Library  of  Munich ^  in 
Bavaria,  the  larf^flt  in  (tennany,  contains  540,000  printed  volumes, 
and  16.000  manuscripu.  The  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  and  the 
Royal  Libraries  of  BeHin,  and  Dresden,  contain  each  nearly  300,000 
Yolumcs.  The  Universities  of  Gtittinf^n,  Breslau,  and  Munich, 
harp  vdfo  lar|^  I^ihraries.  The  Imperial  I^ibrary  of  St.  Petersburg 
contains  430,000  printed  volumes,  and  15,000  manuscripts;  and  the 
Rtiyal  Library  of  Copenhagen  contains  m  like  number  of  mano- 
scripts,  and  410,000  printed  volumes. 

'l*ht*  JiodUian  Library,  at  Oxfonl,  the  larjrcst  in  Great  Britain, 
namrd  from  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  enlarged  it  about  A.  D.  1000, 
i*  said  to  contain  420,000  printed  voUimes,  and  30,000  manuscript*; 
Tho  Bntiith  Museum,  in  Ijondon,  contains  nearly  300,000  volumesy 
besides  22,000  manuscripts :  and  tliere  are  also  large  Libraries  at 
Cambridi^e,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  The  Royal  Library  in  Paris, 
(La  liibliotheque  du  Hoi,)  is  stated  to  contain  700,000  printed 
volumes,  100,000  manuscripts,  and  as  many  medals;  besides  one 
million  of  historical  documents,  and  two  millions  of  maps  and  engrav- 
ings. Its  annual  increase  is  not  less  than  10,000  volumes.  The 
Public  Libraries  of  Europe  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
in  numlMT,  and  to  contain  in  all  about  20,000,000  volumes. 

The  largest  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  are  those  of  Harvard 
University,  containing  about  45,000  volumes  ;  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
3*i.<H)0;  the  New  York  City  Library,  35,000;  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  including  the  Ix)|ranian,  52,000;  the  National  Library,  or 
Library  of  Congress,  25,000 ;  and  tlie  Charleston  Library,  S.  C, 
about  15,000  volumes.  The  total  number  of  books  in  all  the  Pub- 
lic Libraries  of  the  United  States,  has  been  estimated  at  400,000 
Tolumcs.  The  imperfection  of  our  largest  libraries  may  be  readily 
seen  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  Europe:  but  it  can  be  fully 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  make  extensive 
research,  and  found  their  researches  ?ain,  for  want  of  the  requisite 
authorities. 

D*Israeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  estimates  the  whole  num- 
ber of  different  books  printed  in  the  woHd  prior  to  1816,  at 
3,010.000 ;  but  Mr.  Preston,  in  a  recent  report  to  Congress,  esti- 
mates the  number  at  only  600,000.  From  these  and  other  data,  we 
would  estimate  the  total  number  of  different  books  printed,  down  to 
this  date,  at  1,000,000  volumes  in  the  German  language,  800,000 
in  the  French,  600,000  in  the  English,  including  25,000  American, 
and  600,000  in  all  other  languages ;  making  a  total  of  3,000,000 
different  volumes,  or  say  two  villio?!  DirrtmBsrr  wobks.  Allowing 
only  1200  copies  of  each  work  to  have  been  printed,  and  supposing 
all  the  volumes  to  be  of  an  average  size,  they  would  form  a  solid 
pile,  lareer  than  the  largest  Eg}'ptiaa  Pyramid,  although  it  is  500 
feet  high,  and  690  feet  square  at  the  base,  corering  11  acres  of 
ground.  The  annual  number  of  new  publications  in  Germany,  is 
said  to  be  7,000;  in  France  it  is  probably  5,000  ;  in  Great  Britain 
3.(K)0;  and  in  the  United  Sutes  about  500  works,  or  700  volumes, 
of  which  4bout  three-fjfths  are  original  American  productions. 
4  C 
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or  the  books  tn  oar  own  langrnage,  af\er  dedarting  those  which  tre 
obsolete  or  worthless,  there  still  remain  probably  50,000  volumes, 
which  would  repay  a  perusal.  Supposing  then  a  person  to  read 
100  pages  a  dav,  or  100  volumes  a  year, — which  is  more  than  could 
well  bo  retaine<i  and  digested, — it  would  require  500  years  to  read  all 
the  books  worth  reading,  in  the  English  language  alone!  This  result 
■hows  the  importance  of  selection  in  our  reading;  or  we  may  misdi- 
rect our  powers,  and  misemploy  our  time,  by  dwelling  on  inferior 
works,  and  neglecting  the  nobler  and  more  useful. 

EncyclopxdioM, 

From  the  great  multiplicity  of  books  on  all  subjects  of  knowledge, 
arises  the  utility  of  Encycloptedia»  ;  which,  as  sources  of  general 
information,  deserve  here  a  clistinct  notice.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  v«i^<ia,  learning,  from  v«i(,  a  youth;  and  hnm\f^,  cir* 
cular,  from  «^>*i.  a  circle ;  hence  it  may  be  defined,  the  circle  of 
ieamintC  Their  object  is  to  gi%'e  a  summary  of  human  knowledge  ; 
extracted  and  digested,  for  the  most  part,  from  various  works;  and 
accompanied  by  references  to  the  best  authors,  on  every  subject. 
They  are  valuable  works  for  occasional  use ;  but  most  of  them  ara 
loo  imperfect  to  be  relied  upon ;  either  as  giving  all  the  information 
aooght;  or  the  latest  information,  on  subjects  which  are  liabla  to 
diange  or  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  earliest  summary  of  human  knowledge,  appears  lo  have  been 
the  books  of  Hermes,  preserved  with  great  care  by  the  E|r>'ptians« 
and  which  may  be  called  the  Hermiana.  Hermes  or  Mercurtua 
Trismegtstus,  is  the  classic  name  of  the  Egyptian  Thaut,  (Thot, 
Thoth,  Thoyt,  Theut,  or  Taaut,)  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Misraim,  and  i^randson  of  Ham.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  gram* 
mar,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  music ;  and  to 
have  engraved  his  knowledge  on  pillars  of  stone.  But  as  the  sama 
Egyptian  word  signifies  also  a  pillar  or  monument,  as  well  as  iia 
guardian  deity,  the  name  has  doubtless  been  applied  generally  to  tha 
teaming  of  the  E|r>*ptian  priests,  presened  in  monumental  inscrip- 
tions.  Of  the  forty-two  books  ascribed  to  Hermes,  some  are 
preserved,  including  some  which  are  spurious :  while  others  are 
lost,  lliey  treat  of  the  studies  above  mentioned,  together  with 
relifion,  government,  and  natural  history,  as  then  known. 

Similar  to  these  are  the  twenty-one  books  of  the  Persian  Zcnda* 
Vtita,  or  living  word,  written  by  Xoroa»ter,  otherwise  calletl  Zer- 
dusht.  The  Persians  comprehended  all  knowletlpe  under  iKe  term 
Maria  :  and  the  term  ma^ui  was  synonymous  with  philonopher  or 
wise  man.  The  C^hineae  also  are  iiaid  to  have  an  ancient  work 
called  Tay  Tainr^  or  San^taar-too-kory,  which  treats  very  fully  and 
aystematically  of  all  subjects  with  whu  h  they  were  acquainted.  Tha 
only  feneral  works  left  us  by  the  (•reeks  and  Romans,  worthy  of 
mention  here,  are  those  of  .f  rit/o//r  and  Pliny,  Aristotle  wrote  on 
almost  all  subjects  known  to  the  (•rrek«.  but  in  various  detached 
trvatises  :  while  the  Natural  llisiory  of  Plinv,  though  not  an  exact 
vork  of  science .   s  a  valuable  compendium  of  nnctent  leaminf. 

Soma  works  of  a  general  nature  were  published   in  the  middle 
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ages :  particularly  the  SpectUum  of  Vincent,  which  we  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  mention;  but  the  term  Encyclopedia^  appears  to  have 
been  first  introduced  by  Professor  Martinius  of  Bremen,  in  his  Idea 
methodicse  et  brevis  Encyclopssdiss,  published  in  1600.  Another 
similar  work  was  published  by  Alstead,  in  1020.  Three  large 
Encyclopaedias  have-been  commenced  in  Germany;  one  by  Krunitz, 
which  has  been  extended  to  140  volumes;  another  by  Koster,  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  F.  Roos ;  and  a  third  by  Ersch,  succeeded  by  Gruber : 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  either  of  these  works  has  been  completed. 

In  France,  the  celebrated  Encyclopedic,  or  Dictionnaire  Raisonn^f 
sometimes  called  the  Dictionnaire  Encyclopddique,  of  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  and  other  associates,  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  from  1751  to  1772,  in  29  volumes  folio ;  to  which 
6  volumes  were  afterwards  appended.  It  promulgated  speculative 
views  in  philosophy,  and  liberal  opinions  in  politics;  the  influence 
of  which  had  no  small  share  in  producing  the  French  Revolution. 
The  Encyclopedie  Methodique^  commenced  in  Paris  in  1782,  is  the 
largest  work  ever  yet  published;  having  already  been  extended  to  221 
quarto  volumes,  more  than  50  of  which  are  of  copperplate  engrav- 
ings. It  is  a  collection  of  dictionaries,  each  one  treating  of  a 
distinct  branch  or  department  of  knowledge ;  and  these  dictionaries 
are  arranged  simply  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  first  work  of  this  kind,  in  our  own  language,  if  we  except 
the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  treat  of  nearly  all  the  subjects  of 
human  knowledge,  was  the  Cyclopssdia,  or  universal  dictionary  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  by  Dr.  Ephraim  Chambers ;  first  published 
in  1728,  in  2  volumes  folio ;  and  enlarged  in  successive  editions. 
Being  originally  a  globe-maker's  apprentice.  Dr.  Chambers  wrote 
some  parts  of  this  work,  in  leisure  hours,  behind  his  master's  counter. 
The  Encyclopedia  Britannica^  was  first  published  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1788,  in  10  vols,  folio,  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen  in  Scotland; 
James  Tytler  being  the  original  editor.  The  seventh  edition  is  now 
publishing,  edited  by  Prof.  Napier.  Dr.  Rees'  Cyclopedia^  an 
enlargement  of  that  by  Chambers,  was  published  in  London,  from 
1802  to  1820,  and  republished  in  Philadelphia,  in  47  volumes 
quarto,  including  6  volumes  of  plates.  It  contains  much  information, 
especially  concerning  the  Arts ;  but  the  subjects  are  too  much  sub- 
divided, on  account  of  the  alphabetical  distribution.  Dr.  Brewster's 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia^  was  commenced  in  1810,  and  repub- 
lished in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  18  vols,  quarto;  the  last 
volume  appearing  in  1832.  It  is  a  highly  valuable  work;  but  the 
latter  volumes  are  less  complete  than  those  gi  the  former  part  of  it. 
The  Encyclopedia  Melropolitana,  the  original  editor  of  which  was 
the  late  Kev.  Edward  Smedley,  was  commenced  in  London,  in 
1815;  to  comprise  25  volumes  quarto,  still  publishing.  It  is 
arranged,  for  the  most  part,  according  to  the  connection  of  the 
subjects:  and  this  alone  would  in  our  view  give  it  a  preference; 
aside  from  its  being  the  latest,  on  so  large  a  scale. 

We  have  barely  room  to  mention  the  Encyclopedia  LondinensiSf 
by  Wilkes,  begun  in  1796;  the  Encyclopwdia  Edinensis,  by 
Millar,  begun  in  1816;    'SichoUon'' 8  British  Encyclopediat  com- 
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meiH^  in  I  BOO ;  and  Partington's  British  Cydonxdia^  printed  ia 
1835-0.  The  Penny  Cyclopaedia^  conducted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Difl'usiun  of  Utfefui  Knowledge,  was  commenced  in  1833,  and  i«  Co 
be  completed  in  24  volumes  octavo.  It  is  a  work  of  great  raliie* 
Dr.  I^rdncr*s  Cabinet  Cyclopsedia^  begun  in  1820,  in  duodecimo, 
ia  a  valuable  series  of  distinct  treatises  on  the  different  branches  of 
knowledge ;  but  we  have  not  perceived  in  it  any  higher  arrange* 
ment.  An  Encyclopedia  was  printed  by  Mr.  Dobson  of  Phila<M> 
phia,  in  21  volumes  quarto,  \7dS — 1803.  The  Encyclopedia  Am/t^ 
ficana,  edited  by  Dr.  Licber,  commenced  in  1830,  and  now  complete 
in  13  volumes  octavo,  is  chiefly  a  translation  of  the  German  Conver* 
•ations  I^exicon,  alphabetically  arranged;  and  is  the  most  convenient 
work  of  reference  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  has  been 
printed  in  Glasgow. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CLASSiriCATlON    OF    HUMAN    KMOWLEDOE. 

Thb  importance  of  classifying  human  knowledge,  according  to 
tome  regular  system,  has  been  often,  if  not  generally,  admitted  ;  and 
the  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  men*  in 
Tarious  ages  and  countries.  As  such  a  classification  was  the  primary 
object  of  tlie  present  work ;  the  writer  is  desirous  of  doing  full  jus- 
tice to  the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  in  this  field  of  study ;  before 
submitting  what  he  lielieves  to  be  an  improved  system;  with  its  prae* 
tical  application  to  the  knowledge  which  is  to  be  classified.  A  brief 
review  of  the  different  classifications,  which  have  been  hitherto 
attempted,  will  first  be  given  ;  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  a 
work  of  much  erudition,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1810,  by  the 
late  judge  Woodward,  under  the  tide  of  Encatholepistemia,  or  e 
System  of  Universal  Science.  This  review  will  be  followed  by  an 
eiplanation  of  the  new  classification,  here  proposed  ;  with  a  soflfr- 
mary  of  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Former  Clas$i/ication$  of  Knottledge, 

To  the  Greeks  we  must  refer,  for  tlie  earliest  classification  of 
human  knowledge,  of  which  we  possess  any  information.  All  their 
learning  was  originally  comprehended  in  the  term  MatheniaticM ; 
from  0*»u»^  I  Warn ;  a  term  which  has  since  been  very  much 
resiriru*d.  The  intnMluction  of  the  tenn  Philo$opher^  by  Pythago* 
ras,  we  have  already  mentioned,  (p.  20.)  Pythagoras  subdivided 
the  ancient  mathematics,  with  reference  to  number  and  magnitude, 
rest  and  motion,  into  the  branches  of  Arithmetic,  Music,  Ge- 
oroetry,  and  Astronomy.  Music,  he  regarded  as  produced  by  the 
notion  of  numbers;  and  Astronomy,  as  produced  by  tlie  motioQ 
of  msfniiudes.  Tliese  four  branches  were  afterwards  called  the 
Quadririum^  from  I*atin  words,  st{fnifying  the  meeting  of  four 
roads.  To  these  branches  !*Uto  ad<!rd  Phytics,  or  Natural  Philoso- 
phy;— end  Theology ;  under  which  he  probably  included  both  Ethies 
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and  Politics.  Aristotle  added  three  other  specific  branches,  Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric,  and  Logic ;  which  have  since  been  called  the  TVt- 
vium,  or  meeting  of  three  roads ;  and  which,  with  the  Quadrivium 
of  Pythagoras,  constituted  the  seven  liberal  arts.  A  course  of 
instruction  in  these  seven  arts,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  eyKVKXtos 
itat6€ni,  or  the  circle  of  learning ;  and  hence,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
derivation  of  the  modern  word  Encyclopaedia.  The  poetical  distri- 
bution of  the  sciences  among  the  Muses,  will  not  bear  philosophical 
criticism ;  but  probably  belongs  to  an  earlier  age. 

The  Romans  borrowed  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Greeks ;  as 
enumerated  in  the  Latin  verse, — **  Lingua,  Tropus,  Ratio ;  Numerus, 
Tonus,  Angula,  Astra."*  But  Rome,  first  warlike,  and  afterwards 
luxurious,  did  little  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  ;  except 
incidentally,  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  her  empire  and  language. 
Porphyry  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  arranged  the  branches  of 
knowledge  in  the  form  of  a  tree ;  and  the  Gnostics,  or  Platonizing 
Christians,  went  so  far  as  to  divide  all  being  into  material,  animal, 
and  spiritual.  These  are  the  only  Roman  classifications  of  which  we 
can  here  speak.  In  the  middle  or  dark  ages,  little  was  done  for 
the  advancement  of  science  ;  and  still  less  for  its  better  arrangement. 
Vincent  de  Beauvais,  (Vincentius  Bcllovacensis),  about  the  year 
1250,  summed  up  the  knowledge  of  those  times,  in  his  Speculum 
Hisloriale,  Naturale,  Doctrinale,  or  historical  and  philosophical 
mirror ;  to  which  was  afterwards  anonymously  added  a  Speculum 
Morale,  or  view  of  morals ;  the  preservation  of  all  which,  has  thrown 
some  light  on  that  obscure  period. 

The  celebrated  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  usually  called  ZA>rd 
Bacon,  about  the  year  1605,  made  a  classification  of  knowledge, 
according  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  employed  in  acquiring  it ;  which 
he  considered  to  be  memory,  imagination,  and  reason.  To  memory 
he  assigned  history,  which  he  subdivided  into  natural  and  civil ;  to 
imagination  he  ascribed  poetry ;  and  to  reason  he  allotted  the  whole 
range  of  philosophy,  or  the  study  of  the  Deity,  the  human  race,  and 
the  laws  of  the  material  world.  He  subdivided  philosophy  into  phy- 
sics and  metaphysics ;  in  the  latter  of  which  he  comprehended 
mathematics  and  other  heterogenous  sciences.  Lord  Bacon  believed 
in  magic  and  astrology,  and  denied  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  ;  yet, 
as  the  author  of  the  Novum  Organum,  a  work  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  right  method  of  discovering  and  applying  truth,  he  is  regarded 
as  the  great  pioneer  of  modern  science. 

The  French  philosopher  Descartes,  considered  all  knowledge  as 
either  accessory  or  ultimate ;  and  hence  divided  it  into  mathematics, 
physics,  and  metaphysics  ;  the  latter  including  theology.  The  Sieur 
de  Lesclache  published  a  classification  of  knowledge  in  a  series  of 
engravings :  and  Comenius  published  another,  comprised  in  one  hun- 
dred chapters  of  ten  sentences  each ;  the  whole  containing  almost 
every  word  in  common  use.  Mr,  Hobbes  divided  all  science  into 
knowledge  of  facts,  depending  on  sensation  and  memory,  and  know- 
ledge of  consequences,  based  upon  reason.  Mr.  Locke  has  also  left 
us  a  classification  of  knowledge  in  three  divisions  ;  physica,  or  the 
laws  of  the  material  world ;  practica,  or  rules  of  human  action  ;  and 
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semiotiea^  or  the  means  of  expressing  ideas.  Mr.  Chambera^  fhm 
first  English  Cyclopeedist,  also  prepared  a  classification  of  knowledge, 
in  forty-seven  distinct  branches ;  arranged  as  either  natural  or  artificial, 
internal  or  external :  but  in  his  Cyclopsdia,  be  finally  adopted  the 
alphabetical  arrangement. 

D*Alembert,  in  his  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  affiliation  of  the  sciences,  introductory  to  the  great  2)ie- 
tionnaire  Encycloprdique,  merely  revived  Lord  Bacon's  system,  with 
some  amendments ;  but  instead  of  carr^'ing  his  system  into  practice, 
he  even  doubted  whether  any  satisfactory  system  could  be  made ;  and 
accordingly  the  Encyclopirdia  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
Baron  Biel field  of  Prussia,  in  his  Elements  of  Univenal  Erudition^ 
also  adopteil  I^rd  Bacon^s  system  ;  but  with  considerable  modifier- 
tion  in  the  details.  More  abstruse  classifications  have  been  made  hj 
Wronski  of  Russia  in  his  Programme  of  Transcendental  PhiloMO' 
phy :  and  by  the  Abbe  Mango,  of  Palermo,  in  his  Acrosofia^  or 
Genealogy  of  the  Sciences. 

Returning  to  England,  Sir  William  Jones  made  a  division  of  hnmaa 
knowledge  into  history,  arts,  and  sciences.  Dr.  Turner  of  Oxford, 
divided  the  same  into  religion,  arts,  and  sciences.  Mr.  Home,  in  hie 
introduction  to  Bibliography^  distributes  knowledge  under  the  four 
heads  of  bibliography,  history,  philosophy,  and  literature.  In  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Hume  incidentally  comprehended  all  knowledge  in  the  six 
departments  of  religion,  politics,  metaphysics,  murals,  mathematice, 
and  natural  philosophy.  Dr.  Robertson,  the  fiiend  of  Hume,  and  like 
him  a  historian,  comprehended  the  same  in  four  departments  ;  religion, 
logic,  ethics,  and  physics.  Dr.  Beatiie,  in  his  Elements  of  Moral 
Science,  divides  knowledge  into  histor)',  philosophy, mathematics, and 
poetr)' ;  and  Dr.  Reid  has  adopted  the  more  natural  division,  founded 
on  the  distinction  between  body  and  mind,  or  material  and  intellec- 
tual obiecu  of  thought;  but  beyond  this  step,  his  classification  is 
deemed  comparatively  imperfect. 

In  our  own  countr)*.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  first  president  of 
King's,  now  Columbia  College,  in  New  York,  prepared  a  work  enti- 
tled Xoftica,  or  a  general  scheme  for  the  partition  of  the  sciences  ; 
in  which  he  divided  all  knowledge  into  belles-lettres  and  philosophy: 
the  former  including  grammar,  rhetoric,  eloquence,  history,  poetry, 
and  criticism ;  and  the  latter  comprehending  mathematics,  mechanics, 
physics,  and  astronomy,  together  with  metaphysics  and  ethice, 
embracing  psychology,  theology,  economics,  and  politics.  In  this 
arrangement,  tlie  distjnction  between  sciences  and  arts  was  entirely 
neglected  ;  the  theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  knowledge  being 
presented,  tliroughout,  in  combination.  This  work  was  published  by 
Dr.  Franklin  in  Philadelphia;  and  reprinted  in  London, — but  with- 
out tlie  tide. 

The  late  President  Jefferson  devoted  much  attention  to  this  rab- 
ject ;  both  in  classifying  the  books  of  his  own  Library ;  and  Ui 
*'^*A|^'^f  ^®  professorships  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Jefferson  adopted  I»rd  Bacon*s  principle  of  classifying  knowledge, 
according  to  the  mental  powers  employed ;  and  he  assigned  to 
memory f  civil  and  natural  history ;  to  rtoBonf  moral  and  natural 
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phOosophy ;  and  to  imaginaiion^  the  fine  arts.  These  beads,  he 
subdirided  into  forty-four  chapters;  most  of  which  are  disUnet 
sciences,  or  branches  of  knowledge:  and  this  classification,  it  is 
believed,  still  remains  in  the  National  Library  at  Washington ;  part 
of  which  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Jeflferson  by  Congress.  The  late 
Mr.  Jay,  of  New  York,  divided  all  knowl^ge  into  sciences,  and 
arts ;  the  sciences  relating  to  things,  to  events,  or  to  duties;  and  the 
arts  relating  either  to  utility  or  to  pleasure. 

Judge  Woodward,  to  whose  enthusiasm  we  are  so  much  indebted, 
for  this  history  of  the  classifications  of  knowledge,  himself  prepared 
two  classifications ;  one  founded  on  the  distinctions  of  mind  akme, 
matter  alone,  and  mind  and  matter  connected ;  the  other  founded  on 
the  distinction  of  auxiliary  and  ultimate  branches.  The  subdivisions 
are  the  same  in  both  ;  first  into  six  classes ;  next  into  eighteen  ordeis ; 
and  lastly  into  sixty-three  or  sixty-four  distinct  sciences :  to  all  of 
which,  names  derived  from  the  Greek  language  are  applied ;  many  of 
them  so  new,  and  burthensome  to  the  memory,  as  to  prevent  their  ever 
coming  into  general  use.  We  might  criticise  this  dassification,  had 
we  the  heart  to  find  fault  with  a  writer  who  has  done  us  so  essential 
a  service,  and  who  labored  with  such  devoted  zeal  for  the  came 
which  we  have  espoused. 

The  distinguished  philosopher  Ampere,  in  his  essay  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Sciences,  has  given  a  ''  natural  classification  of  all 
human  knowledge,*'  devised  in  1830,  and  published  in  1834.  As 
this  classification  bears  a  closer  resemblance,  than  any  of  the  pie- 
ceding,  to  that  here  proposed,  it  becomes  proper  to  state,  that  the 
classification  of  knowledge  adopted  in  this  work,  was  actually  com- 
pleted, before  the  writer  had  seen  Ampere's  work,  or  learned  its 
contents.  Ampere  adopts  a  binary  or  dichotomoas  division  of 
knowledge,  into  two  kingdoms,  Cosmology,  and  Noology ;  which 
are  subdivided  into  four  sub-kingdoms,  and  eight  embranchments. 
These  are  the  sciences.  Mathematical,  Physical ;  Natural,  Medical ; 
Philosophical,  Dialegmatical ;  Ethnological,  and  Political ;  whidi 
are  farther  subdivided  into  sixteen  sub-embranchments,  and  these  into 
thirty-two  sciences  of  the  first  order. 

The  names  of  these  sciences,  as  arranged  by  Ampere,  are, 
1.  Arithmology;  2.  Geometry;  3.  Mechanics;  4.  Uranology;  5. 
General  Physics ;  6.  Technology;  7.  Geology;  8.  Oryciotechny ; 
9.  Botany;  10.  Agriculture;  11.  Zoology;  12.  Zootechny;  13. 
Medical  Physics;  14.  Hygiene;  15.  Nosology;  16.  Practical 
Medicine;  17.  Psychology;  18.  Metaphysics;  19.  Ethics;  20. 
Tlielesiology ;  21.  Glossology;  22.  Literature;  23.  Technes- 
thetics;  24.  Pedagogics;  25.  Ethnology;  20.  Archeology;  27. 
History;  28.  Hierology;  29.  Noroology ;  30.  Military  Arts ;  31. 
Social  Economy ;  and  32.  Politics.  These  sciences  of  the  first 
order,  are  farther  subdivided  into  64  sciences  of  the  second,  and  128 
sciences  of  the  third  order ;  the  names  of  which  are  for  the  most 
part  new  or  unusual.  Ampere  considers  that  each  division  of 
knowledge  may  be  regarded  under  four  different  points  of  view ; 
1.  Absolutely,  or  irrespectively  of  others,  and  externally,  or  regarding 
only  its  prominent  features ;  2.  Absolutely,  and  intrinsically,  or  exa- 
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mining  its  nature  and  elements,  considered  by  themselves  ;  3.  Rela- 
tively, or  comparatively,  and  having  regard  only  to  its  external  rela- 
tions ;  and,  4.  Relatively  and  intrinsically,  having  regard  to  its  nature  and 
elements,  compared  with  others.  On  this  basis.  Ampere  founds  his 
classification  of  the  sciences  ;  which  we  regard  as  decidedly  superior 
to  any  of  those  which  preceded  it;  though  we  think  it  too  complex 
to  meet  with  general  favor,  as  a  popular  system  of  knowledge. 

The  Proposed  Classification  of  Knowledge, 

The  writer's  attention  was  long  since  attracted  to  the  subject  of  a 
classification  of  all  human  knowledo^e ;  in  connection  with  the 
project  of  an  American  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts.  His  first  essay  on  the  subject,  embracing 
the  principles  of  the  present  classification,  was  submitted  to  the 
Dialectic  Society  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West 
Point,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1829;  and  was  printed,  with  addi- 
tions and  amendments,  in  April,  1836,  in  the  Boston  Scientific 
Tracts,  for  the  Dififusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  plan  has 
since  been  materially  improved ;  partly  by  the  aid  of  learned  and 
judicious  friends :  and  the  result  of  much  careful  study  has  been 
the  following  System  of  Pantology ;  which  is  now  submitted  to  the 
reader's  candid  examination. 

In  this  system,  all  human  knowledge  is  primarily  divided  into  four 
great  provinces:  1.  Psychonomy^  including  the  Laws  of  Mind,  or 
intellectual  sciences ;  2.  Ethnology,  or  the  Study  of  Nations,  geo- 
graphically and  historically ;  3.  Physiconomy,  or  the  Laws  of  the 
Material  World  ;  and  4.  Technology,  or  the  Study  of  the  Arts  which 
relate  to  material  objects.  These  four  provinces  are  nextsubdivided, 
each  into  four  departments :  and  each  department  embraces  a  group  of^ 
several  branches  of  knowledge,  closely  related  to  each  other.  Of  the 
sixteen  departments,  several  were  already  more  or  less  distinctly  formed, 
and  generally  recognised :  and  one  of  them,  the  department  of  Mathe- 
matics, served  as  a  model,  already  finished,  by  which  to  fashion  the 
others.  In  these  departments,  several  branches,  which  like  the  un- 
formed stars  in  Astronomy,  had  not  yet  been  systematically  arranged, 
may,  it  is  believed,  find  their  proper  place  ;  thus  completing  the  analy- 
sis of  general  knowledge.  To  the  four  provinces,  and  several  of  the  de- 
partments,— and  to  some  few  of  the  branches,  the  liberty  has  been  taken 
of  applying  new  names,  derived  from  the  Greek  language ;  which  will 
at  once  be  understood  by  the  classic  scholar;  and  which,  avoiding  cir- 
cumlocution, will  admit  of  a  more  exact  application  to  these  divisions 
of  knowledge,  than  terms  which  have  already  been  used  in  various 
significations. 

In  arranging  the  departments  and  branches  among  themselves,  four 
leading  principles,  have,  it  is  believed,  been  constantly  kept  in  view, 
as  guides  to  a  natural  method.  They  are  the  Order  of  dependence ; 
'  the  Order  of  time ;  the  Order  of  place ;  and  the  Order  of  resemblance. 
The  difiSculty  of  adjusting  these  principles,  where  they  conflict  with 
each  other ;  and  of  deciding,  in  such  cases,  which  of  them  ought  to 
prevail,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  attempted  similar 
applications :— but  this  difficulty  would  arise  equally  in  any  other 
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clasmfication ;  founded,  as  it  is,  upon  real  anomalies,  or  irregularities, 
in  the  ver}'  subjects  of  knowledge.  The  diflerent  branches  of  know- 
ledge are  so  concatenated,  or  interwoven ;  having,  as  Cicero  ex* 
presses  it,  a  common  bond  or  tie,  {vincuium  commune) ;  that  no 
classification  can  perfectly  satisfy  all  the  conditions ;  though  one  maw 
approach  much  nearer  to  it  than  another.  That  classification  whieh 
satisfies  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  important  conditions,  is  the 
best,  therefore,  which  the  subject  admits ;  and  our  only  resource  is 
to  treat  of  each  topic  most  fully  in  the  place  where  it  most  strictly 
belongs ;  with  careful  references  to  and  from  those  connections  or 
relations,  which  the  system  does  not  bring  explicitly  into  view.  This 
principle  of  double  reference,  will  be  found  occasionally  necessary  in 
ever)'  possible  system  of  human  knowledge ;  and  especially  so  in 
alphabetical  Kncyclopsedias ;  which,  without  it,  would  be  labyrinths 
without  a  clue. 

If  we  adopt  Ampcre*s  first  division  of  human  knowledge,  into 
two  great  kingdoms. — Soology  relating  to  mind,  and  Cosmology 
relating  to  matter, — the  first  two  of  our  provinces  would  correspond 
to  the  former,  and  the  other  two,  to  the  latter.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  the  second  and  fourth  provinces  relate  to  mind  and  matter 
in  connection ;  that  is,  to  roan,  and  his  labors,  considered  as  an  im- 
mortal spirit,  transiently  inhabiting  a  mortal  body,  and  thus  bound  to 
the  material  worid.  Indeed,  so  closely  are  mind  and  matter  connected, 
in  all  human  researches,  that  we  regard  this  step  in  the  division,  as 
of  minor  importance;  and  have  accordingly  omitted  to  give  it  a  dis- 
tinct place.  Should  it  be  objected  that  the  names  of  our  provinces, 
and  minor  divisions,  ire  not  absolutely  precise,  but  admit  of  greater 
or  less  eitension ;  we  must  fiply  that  the  same  remark  holds  true  of 
neariy  all  the  general  terms  Of  science ;  which  are  in  a  like  degree 
arbitrary  and  exceptionable,  owing  to  the  inherent  defects  of  human 
language.  But  we  add,  that  the  nsmes  here  chosen  may  be  easily 
adapted,  and  without  confusion,  or  violation  of  existing  usage,  to  the 
ground  which  they  are  intended  to  cover. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  resolve  the  foar 
great  provinces  of  human  knowledge  into  their  appropriate  depart* 
ments  ;  briefly  explaining,  as  we  proceed,  the  reasons  for  the  arrange- 
ment here  adopted.*  The  acquisition  of  some  one  language,  is 
necc«sarilv  the  first  of  mental  attainments:  and  this  is  deemed  a  stif- 
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ficient  reason,  in  the  absence  of  opposing  ones,  for  placing  first  in 
order,  the  department  of  Gto9$ology  ;  or  the  study  of  all  Languages; 
including  Grammar  and  I^xicolog}-.  As  the  s.ody  of  Grammar  leads 
to  that  of  Rhetoric ;  which  is  introductory  to  Logic ;  and  this  to 
Phrenirs  or  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Ethics  or  Moral  Philosophy ; 
and  these  to  Education ;  it  seems  proper  to  place  next  in  order  the 
department  of  P»uchotogy^  in  which  all  these  branches  are,  we  tliink, 
properiy  indudccL  The  Mentil  Sciences  form  a  natural  introduction 
to  the  subjects  of  Law  and  Government,  including  Political  Philoso- 

of  all  tbs  prorincca,  depwtoMOts,  and  brmncbci^ 
at  the  ssvsral  parts  aiid  cbaptsfs,  intbs 
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phy  and  Political  Economy ;  which  we  would  therefore  comprehend 
in  die  next  department,  homology :  and  from  human  laws,  we  psae, 
by  an  easy  climax,  to  the  divine  laws,  and  the  study  of  all  Religiooe  ; 
constituting  tlie  department  uf  Theolos^y;  which,  from  its  incompa- 
rable importance,  deserves  the  last  and  highest  place  in  the  departmeni 
of  Psyciionomy. 

The  study  of  mankind  at  large, — nations,  and  individuaLiv— -ie 
placed  after  tlie  studies  of  Law  and  Religion ;  in  order  that  it  may 
not  interrupt  the  series  of  intellectual  sciences,  to  which  it  is  indeed 
auxiliary ;  and  also,  that  the  principles  derived  from  them,  may  be 
employed  for  im  elucidation.  The  province  of  EthnologVf  naturally 
commences  with  the  department  of  Geography,  including  Statistics* 
Voyages,  and  Travels,  which  relate  chiefly  to  mankind  in  society ; 
but  reserving  the  principles  of  Physical  Geography,  as  far  as  may  be 
convenient,  for  the  next  province,  or  the  material  world.  The  depart- 
ment of  Chronography,  or  Ilistor)'  and  Antiquities,  comes  next  in 
order ;  depending  immediately  on  Geography ;  and  completing  the 
special  study  of  nations.  The  department  of  Biography,  or  the 
study  of  men  individually,  might  be  merged  in  that  of  Chronography, 
to  which  it  is  subservient, — were  it  not  so  extensive,  and  important* 
as  to  merit  a  distinct  place.  There  remains  the  study  of  Poetry  and 
Romance ;  closely  allied  to  the  preceding ;  and  which  we  therefore 
comprehend  in  the  next  department,  that  of  Caliography ;  con- 
cluding the  province  of  Etimology. 

Proceeding  next  to  the  material  world,  or  the  province  of  Phyai- 
conomy,  we  place  in  this  province,  and  first  in  order,  the  depart- 
ment of  MathetnaiicM,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  physical 
sciences  and  artn ;  among  which  it  finds  its  highest  applicationa. 
Closely  connecte<I  with  tliis,  follows  the  department  o(  ^crophy$ic9^ 
including  Natural  Philosophy,  with  Astronomy  and  Chemistry ;  and 
thus  comprehending  all  the  dynamical  laws  of  matter.  FfOM 
Natural  Philosophy,  we  pass,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  depart* 
ment  of  Idiophyficf^  or  Natural  History ;  which  examines  and 
des<  ribes  the  individual  objects  of  nature ;  of  which  Acrophysica 
traced  the  elements,  and  general  laws.  The  stutly  of  Natural  His- 
tory, prepares  the  way  for  that  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  or  the 
department  of  Jlndrophytict ;  which  completes  tlie  province  of 
Physiconomy. 

In  the  last  province,  that  of  Technology,  or  the  physical  arts, 
dependini;  on  the  physical  s<*iences,  we  commence  with  the  study 
of  the  materials  and  machinrry  which  these  arts  employ ;  as  a 
necessary  intro<lucti(>n  to  the  department  of  •^rrhiterhntef,  or  the 
Aru  of  Buddmg  and  (Nmveyance.  Next  to  thi;*,  we  place  the 
remaining  arts  of  most  general  utility, — Agriculture,  Manufactoiea* 
and  Commerce  :^-clo9ely  associ.ite<l  in  public  estimation;  and 
tofetlier  forming  the  department  of  Chreoterhnin,  The  Arts  of 
War,  which  involve  various  mechanical  operations,  and  serre 
especially  for  tlie  defence  of  commrrrr,  come  next  in  order ;  consti> 
tuting  the  department  of  Marhrtffhnirn ;  comprising  both  military 
and  naval  tartics.  There  remain  only  the  Fine  Arts,  including  piinl- 
ing  and  music ;  which  we  think  should  conclude  the  study  of  the 
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artJ,  as  Callo^phy  concluded  that  of  nitions ;  the  amusing  or  orna- 
mental portions  taking  the  final  place.  Thus ;  the  department  of 
Callotechnic9^  completes  the  province  of  Technology ;  and  with  it 
our  tree  of  human  knowledge,  as  represented  in  the  frontispiece  of 
the  present  volume.* 

We  will  not  stop  here  to  explain  the  subilivisions  of  these  sixteen 
departments  into  branches ;  or  of  the  branches  into  sections  ;  but 
reserve  these  explanations,  for  their  places,  in  the  body  of  the  work* 
The  divisions  already  made,  we  consider  as  the  basis  of  the  whole 
system :  and  by  remembering  the  names  and  order  of  the  sixteen 
departments,  we  hai'e  a  key  to  the  whole  distribution  of  knowledge; 
as  the  alphabetic  onler  is  a  key  to  the  finding  of  all  the  words  in  » 
dictionar)'.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  division  lines,  between  the 
provinces,  departments,  and  branches,  are  not  precisely  commen- 
surate with  the  terms  used  to  designate  them  ;  but  the  principal  expla- 
nation of  these  seeming  anomalies,  is,  that  we  have  endeavored  to 
follow  existing  arrangements  and  divisions,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  a  general  system ;  and  thus  to  make  that 
system  more  acceptable  than  if  the  old  lines  of  demarcation  were 
greatly  altered. 

We  have  differed  from  Ampere,  in  introducing  the  study  of 
the  human  mind,  before  proceeding  to  that  of  the  material  world. 
We  can  see  no  advantage  in  placing  the  study  of  mathematics  before 
that  of  languages ;  or  of  natural  philosophy,  before  mental  and 
moral  ;  or  oi  me<!irine,  before  theology  ;  neither  do  we  think  it  the 
common  onler,  in  the  best  systems  of  education.  We  believe  that 
the  best  course  is  that  which  prosecutes  the  four  great  provinces  of 
knowledge  simultaneously  ;  commencing  with  languages,  geography^ 
mathematics,  and  the  useful  arts :  and  so  proceeding  to  the  higher 
studies  of  each  province : — but  still  the  studies  of  language,  and 
geography,  should  be  in  advance  of  the  others.  As,  however,  the 
provinces  cannot  well  be  arranged  collaterally,  in  a  single  volume ; 
and  as  some  one  of  them  must  be  named  first ;  we  have  no  hesitar 
tion  in  commencing  with  that  which  possesses  the  highest  dignity ; 
and  arranging  the  remaining  three  according  to  their  relations  to  thit» 
and  to  each  other. 

It  would  be  prestimptuous  to  suppose,  that  we  have  in  every  case 
succeeded  in  arranging  the  divisions  of  knowledge  according  to  their 
strongest,  and  most  important  relations.  As  in  the  natural  systems  of 
Botany,  the  same  plant,  having  strong  affinities  to  two  or  more  differ- 
ent families,  or  genera,  is  differently  located  by  skilful  botanists ;  so 
in  Pantology,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  different  opinions  should 
prevail,  eonceming  the  arrangement  of  the  branches  of  knowledge^ 

*  Amp^  £flCnK«ln  th»  brmndiM  whirh  ws  havs  eomprehcnded  in  ths  pfovioes 
of  TthMDoih^,  sflMMif  the  MteiMM  oQ  which  thsy  ommc  dcpsnd.  Thus,  hs  limtls 
Afrkulittr*  to  the  cnhivalMia  of  plants,  and  eoonacts  it  whh  Botanjr :  bat  ths 
wahiif  uf  animaW,  Im  make*  a  «lisCaiict  branch,  eoonocted  with  Zookifj.  Our  obje^ 
tiao  to  ihM  arrmngrmcfil,  is,  that  it  bmk«  ths  chain  of  the  Phytieal  Scknoes,  which 
hav«  c\om  and  important  rvtationa ;  and  also  •rparatM  thow  arts,  which  ars  osnally 

'  naiiffallj  iMoriiiiJ,  sad  which  oAso  dtpcsd  on  two  or  moiv  scasoeos  in 
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•?eD  among  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  most  carefully.  Bui 
these  discrepancies  have  not  prevented  the  introduction,  nor  destroyed 
the  utility,  of  a  natural  system  in  the  former  case  ;  nor  can  we  tee 
any  greater  reason  why  they  should  produce  these  eflects  in  the  latter. 
In  either  case,  the  study  of  these  relations  cannot  fail  to  suggest  new 
ideas,  and  to  prove  a  useful  exercise  for  the  mind. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  some  terms,  applied  to  large  diri* 
■ions  of  knowledge,  and  now  in  general  une,  have  been  omitted  in  the 
nomenclature  here  proposed.  The  answer  is,  tliat  these  terms  ire 
•o  vaguely  or  variously  applied,  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  a  more  exact 
division.  Of  the  term  PhUo»ophy^  we  have  already  spoken,  (p.  10, 
20) ;  and  will  only  add  that  there  is  no  one  province,  nor  department 
of  knowlrdge,  for  which  it  would,  in  our  view,  be  a  definite,  and  pre- 
cise appellation.  We  would  rather  apply  it,  in  its  original  sense,  to 
knowledge,  or  the  principles  of  knowledge  in  general.  Knowledge 
is  often  ftpoken  of  under  the  three  divisions  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
the  arts.  But  Liicrature,  as  already  mentioned,  (p.  24),  more  pro- 
perly siifnifies  written  and  printed  knowledge  of  every  kind  :  or  if 
applied  m  a  more  limited  sense,  to  designate  liiose  studies  which  relate 
to  man  in  his  social  and  moral  relations,  the  term  is  still  indefinite. 
Equally  indistinct  is  the  division  between  Sciences,  and  Arts.  Science 
is  the  theory,  and  ^rt  is  the  application  of  that  theory  to  some  prac- 
tical purpose.  Science  explains  principles,  and  Art  describes  pro- 
cesses ;  but  these  are  often  so  essentially  connected,  that  to  separata 
them  would  be  an  unnatural  divorce.  Thus,  the  Physical  Sciences 
employ  processes  which  might  almost  rank  them  as  arts ;  and  the 
Physical  Art^i  have  their  own  peculiar  principles,  which  might  alrooet 
entide  them  to  be  ranked  as  sciences.  Grammar  is  both  a  acieneev 
end  an  art ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  other 
branches;  but  still  they  are  single  and  distinct  branches  of  knowledge. 

There  are  two  other  terms,  which  should  here  be  partimlarljT 
referred  to; — Metaphysics,  and  Belles  I^ttres.  The  name  3/f/iipJby- 
ticf,  origmated  in  a  treatise  by  Ariytotle,  which,  coming  after  his 
writings  on  Physics,  l>egan  with  the  wonls  |i«r«  rm  ^mica,  that  is,  afier 
phytirt ;  and  u  hich  speculated  va^iely  on  subjects  beyond  the  reach 
of  exact  knowledge.  Hence  the  uthi  Metaphysics  was  coined  by  hit 
pupds,  or  by  the  schoolmen,  to  si^rnify  **  the  science  of  the  ultimate 
causes  of  all  lM*ing.**  It  has  been  divided  into  Onioio^y,  relating  to 
the  nature  and  essence  of  all  )»eing  or  existence,  with  its  qualities  and 
attributes  ;  Ctumolosry*  or  the  nature  of  the  material  world,  including 
the  question  of  I^ibnitz,  whether  iUn]  mun\  necessarily  have  created 
it  perfect,  and  whether  it  is  ao  in  fact;  »inthropoloiry,  or  the  nature 
end  essence  of  man  ;  Pueumatohzy*  or  that  or  unembodied  spirits; 
end  Thtodicy^  uhich  atu>mpts  to  investi^te  the  nature,  essence,  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity.  To  Metnph\pics  l>elon(r  such  wild  sperele- 
tions  as  thoae  of  Pythagoras,  already  mentioned,  (p.  20),  and  the  later 
hypothesis  of  F'ormcy.  '•  that  sensation  is  carried  on  entirely  by 
means  of  ribratiOnSt  which  are  communicated  through  the  nenree, 
from  the  first  point  of  contact,  till  they  reach  the  farthest  extremities, 
which  are  dipped  in  a  ipirilual  fluid,**  So  much  of  Metaphysics, 
then,  as  consisu  of  real  knowledge,  or  rational  conjecture,  will  be 
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foand  dUtributed  among  the  department*  in  our  arrangement ;  but  as 
a  di^iinci  division  of  knowledge,  we  can  recognise  it  only  when  used» 
as  it  sometimes  is,  to  signify  Phrenics,  or  Mental  Philosophy. 

The  term  Bella  I^ttres^  is  of  French  origin ;  literally  signifying 
fine  or  beautiful  writings.  It  includes  Poetry  and  Oratory  ;  but  how 
much  more,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  as,  in  the  words  of  a  stand- 
ard writer,  it  is  **  so  exceedmgly  vague  and  indefinite,  that  miscelU- 
nies,  perhaps,  would  be  equally  explicit.*'  If  restricted  to  Poetry, 
Romance,  and  similar  miscellaneous  literature,  it  is  superseded  in 
our  arrangement  by  the  term  Callography ;  which  we  think  more 
euphonic ;  and  which  admits  of  an  exact  defitiition.  The  term 
Polite  Literaiure^  is  occasionally  used,  synonymously,  we  beliere, 
with  Belles  I/Cttres ;  but  perhaps  including  Biography,  History,  and 
Voyages,  and  Travels,  with  sermons,  orations,  and  addresses.  Alike 
vague,  and  still  more  general,  is  the  term  Crt/ictsm,  derived  from  the 
Greek  «^<rM,  I  judge;  or  more  immediately  from  c^iri«*f.  a  judge  or 
critic.  This  term  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  Rhetoric  to  literary  composition :  but  it  properly  applies  to 
an  examination  of  works  on  all  subjects  whatever ;  and  an  ezpoei- 
tion  of  their  merits. 

The  question  whether  the  best  possible  classification  of  knowledge, 
made  at  the  present  time,  would  always  continue  so ;  or  whether  it 
would  admit  of  farther  improvement,  as  knowledge  itself  advances;— • 
is  one  which  time  alone  can  answer.  In  expressing  an  opinion  oo 
this  subject,  we  would  return  to  the  comparison  introduced  in  oar 
prerire.  As  in  Geography,  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  mostly 
explored;  and  if  any  lands  remain  unknown,  they  are  so  situated,  in 
the  torrid  or  frigid  zone,  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible;  so  in  Pantology, 
we  believe  that  the  great  provinces  and  departments  of  knowledge 
have  already  been  travelled  over ;  and  that  no  very  wide  regions  hare 
escaped  (he  notice  of  the  many  voyagers  who  have  set  out  in  search 
of  unknown  realms  of  thought.  These  provinces  and  departments, 
we  believe,  will  remain  essentially  distinct,  as  long  as  the  material 
world,  and  the  human  constitution  continue  the  same;  though  their 
boundaries  may  be  more  or  less  changed,  like  those  of  states  and 
nations.  But  though  the  general  features  of  knowledge  have  been 
mostly  explored,  much,  doubtless,  remains  to  be  done,  in  the  sup- 
plying of  details,  the  correction  of  errors,  and  the  combination  of 
all  the  parts  into  one  harmonious  whole.  We  believe,  then,  that  a 
classinraiion  which  will  satisfy  the  present  demands  of  knowledge, 
will  continue  to  be  applicable,  in  its  general  oudines,  till  a  new  order 
of  things  shall  supersede  the  present ;  or  a  new  intellectual  world 
shall  come  within  the  reach  of  human  ken. 

Our  plan  is  now  before  the  reader  :  and  the  remainder  of  this  work 
will  be  devoted  to  iu  practical  illustration.  On  the  advantages  of  such 
a  rIa«iiihration  of  knowledge,  we  will  not  here  expatiate.  Iu  conve- 
nience and  utility,  in  the  arrangementof  Libraries,  will  best  be  shown 
by  the  exemplar  Catalogue  of  Select  Books,  appended  to  this  work. 
Tt>  make  the  plan  complete,  however,  a  place  must  be  assigned  for 
Enryclop.Tdias  and  other  general  works;  which,  if  entirely  general, 
we  would  place  first  of  ail  in  the  catalogue ;  bat  if  general  only  in 
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regard  to  one  province  or  department  of  knowledge,  we  would  then 
place  them  at  the  beginning  of  that  division  to  which  they  relate. 
The  system  is  equally  applicable  to  Libraries,  or  to  Collectiona  of 
Manuscripts;  as  the  writer  has  tested  by  his  own  experience.  A 
Catalogue,  thus  arranged,  should  of  course  conclude  with  an  alpha- 
betical index  of  authors*  names  ;  referring  back  to  their  diflerent  works. 
By  such  a  classification  of  knowledge,  the  mind  is  disciplined,  and 
aided,  in  its  highest  efforts  of  analysis  and  comparison.  A  love  of 
order,  and  method,  is  cultivated  ;  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  benefi- 
cial influence,  in  various  mental  operations,  and  in  the  active  pursuits 
of  life.  The  system  forms  a  kind  of  Mnemonics,  or  artificial  me- 
mory ;  by  which  ideas  are  more  readily  retained  and  recalled,  than  if 
mingled  in  confusion  : — and  if  the  mind  is  not  better  furnished  there- 
by ;  at  least  its  furniture  is  better  arranged,  and  more  ready  for  use. 
The  young  reader  especially,  will,  it  is  hoped,  derive  benefit  from 
such  a  system  of  Pantology.  To  know  how  much  there  is  to  be 
known,  is,  of  itself,  a  stimulus  to  the  inquiring  mind  ,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  relations  of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge,  is  no  small 
step  toward  their  thorough  acquisition.  Finally,  it  must  contribute 
to  gratify  tha^  curiosity,  which  was  implanted  in  our  breasts ;  not 
only  to  fit  us  for  secular  pursuits,  but  to  raise  our  thoughts  above 
them ;  to  bring  us  into  closer  communion  with  the  Great  Author  of 
Nature,  through  his  works,  and  his  revelations  ;  and  to  prepare  us,  in 
some  degree,  for  a  higher  and  eternal  state  of  existence,  in  His  imme- 
diate presence. 
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PSYCHONOMY 


In  the  proTince  of  Psychonomy,  we  include  those  studies  which 
relmte  more  pmrticuUrly  to  the  human  intellect,  and  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  governed.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  ^t^^xh 
the  soul ;  and  »m«€,  law  ;  literally  signifying  the  Laws  of  the  Mind,  in 
contradistinction  from  those  of  Matter.  In  thb  province  we  compre- 
hend the  departments  of  Glo$9ology^  or  Languages ;  Pysehology^  or 
Mental  Sciences ;  Somology^  or  the  Studies  of  Law  and  Govem- 
ment ;  and  Tluology^  or  the  Study  of  all  Religions.  The  reasons  for 
arranging  these  departments  in  this  order,  and  comprehending  thea 
together  m  the  first  province  of  human  knowledge,  have  already  beeo 
briefly  explained.     Qp.  33.  35]. 


I.  DEPARTMENT: 

GLOSSOLOGY. 


Ill  the  deparunent  of  GloMology,  we  inclade  the  ttudy  of  all  I^ao- 
gVMfes  ;  or  the  means  of  coiDBiunicatinf  ideas,  by  wordt ;  whether 
whtien  or  spoken.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Om'k,  >Aw««a.  the 
UNigue  ;  this  lieing  the  principal  or^n  of  speech.  The  name  Lin- 
fuis/icf,  from  the  Latin,  iingua^  the  tongue,  has  also  been  applied  to 
Ulia  department,  by  the  Germans ;  but  we  prefer  tlie  term  ab«)%-e 
adopted  :  sanctioned,  as  it  is,  by  the  authority  of  Am|H*re.  It  has 
die  advaniagr  of  heme  symmetrical  with  the  names  of  the  succeeding 
departmenu ;  and  of  similar  origin  ;  while  it  is  at  least  equally 
Mphonic  with  the  (Serman  name.  The  term  Philology^  was  formerly 
applied  to  Literature  in  general ;  and  has  sometimes  been  restricted  to 
Oie  ttudy  of  languages,  or  their  philosophical  principles  and  relations  ; 
\mX  it  is  now  more  generally  applied  to  critical  examinations  of  Classic 
Writings ;  particularly  in  regard  to  their  exact  meaning,  and  verbal 
peculiarities.  The  present  department  b  placed  first  in  order ;  because 
SB  acquaintance  with  some  one  language,  is  the  first  step  in  tlie  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  beyond  the  ideas  acquired  by  mere  sensation. 
Bone  writers  have  even  doubled  whether  we  could  think  at  all,  with- 
•St  words  to  embody  our  ideas  ;  but  this  is  probably  carr}'ing  the 

Kt  too  far ;  especially  in  regard  to  inlanu,  before  they  acquire  some 
viedge  of  words. 
A  Lanfuage^  so  called  from  the  French,  tongue^  also  signifying 
Ae  tongue,  is  a  system  or  collection  of  sounds,  or  sirns  of  sounds, 
adled  irorc/s  /  which  expresa  ideas,  or  thoughts  ;  and  by  means  of 
which,  ideas  are  communicated,  from  one  intelligent  being  to  another. 
la  a  wider  sense,  all  modes  of  conveying  ideas,  from  mind  to  mind, 
■fc  comprehended  under  the  general  term  Language.  Among  these 
Modes,  we  would  mention  gfturai  language,  in  which  ideas  are 
oonveyed  by  gestures,  or  by  looks ;  as  in  tlie  ancient  pantomime, 
or  the  modem  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  txrlamatitt 
languac«*«  expressed  by  vocal  sounds,  though  not  by  words  ;  as 
cries  of  pleasure,  or  pain.  These  modes  of  expression  have  also 
been  termetl  naiurai  language.  To  them  might  be  added  pirtorial 
baguage :  in  which  ideas  are  conveyed  by  pictures ;  as  among  the 
aacient  Mexicans  ;— «nd  munroi  language,  if  such  it  can  be  called ; 
which,  unlesa  used  arbitrarily,  as  in  the  bugle  or  trumpet  war  calls* 
aiay  serve  to  excite  the  feelings,  but  hardly  to  convey  distinct  ideas. 
Pictorial  language  serves  well  to  indicate  aensible  objects ;  but  in 
regard  to  abstract  or  general  ideas,  it  is  alto  vague,  and  imperfect : 
aaless  used  arhitranly,  and  understood  in  the  aame  i^nse  by  both 
dw  parties  aeiag  it 
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The  remaining  and  principal  class, — is  that  of  verbal  languages ; 
in  which  ideas  are  exprt'ssed  by  words,  or  signs  of  words ;  unless 
written  characters  are  regarded  not  as  signs  of  words,  but  as  imme- 
diate i>ign»  of  ideas.  Telegraphic  signals,  being  confessedly  signs 
of  words,  in  some  selecied  language,  may  be  mentioned  here,  and 
referred  to  their  place  in  the  department  of  Callotechnics.  The 
origin  of  verbal  language  is  doubtless  coeval  with  that  of  the  human 
race.  Adam,  it  is  recorded,  gave  names  to  all  animals ;'— but 
whether  by  immediate  imtpiration,  or  by   his  own  suggestion,  is  a 

roint  not  ancertained  ;  nor  is  it  of  any  practical  importance.  All  man- 
ind,  wc  may  infer,  spoke  one  and  the  same  language,  in  the  primi- 
tive :i|res  :  and  of  course  iIhs  would  be  the  language  of  Noah  and 
his  family.  Many  writers  suppose  that  the  primitive  language  was 
e]«^enlially  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  ;  having  been  preserved  un- 
chauj^ed  among  the  patriarchs.  The  diversity  of  languages,  now 
prevailing  over  the  earth,  is  generally  attributed  to  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel :  thuugli  some  learned  men  believe  this  to  have 
been  dimply  a  confuyion  of  counsels  or  purposes;  and  that  the 
di\ersity  of  langiinges  arose  from  the  subsequent  dispersion  of 
mankind,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  invention  of  letters,  was  attributed,  by  some  of  the  Greeks, 
to  Cadmus^  the  Phcrnician ;  who  introduced  them  into  Greece, 
1519.  B.  C\:  but  Plato  and  Sanchoniathon  ascribe  this  invention  to 
TVinf//,  the  Egyptian;  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  ;  (p.  26); 
and  nhu  is  said  to  have  carried  letters  from  Phoenicia  to  Egypt,  on 
removing  thither  with  Mizraiin,  his  father.  Some  suppose  the  first 
letters  to  have  been  those  written  on  the  tables  of  stone,  on  Mount 
Sinai.  Others  believe  tliat  letters  were  invented  before  tlie  flood  :— 
an  opinion  corroborated  by  the  st;ttement  of  Josephus,  concerning 
the  pillars  of  Seth  ;  though  this  statement  h:is  been  doubted.  We 
iiirhne  to  the  latter  opinion  ;  and  think  that  the  first  letters  were  sug- 
gested by  hieroglyphics :  the  picture  of  a  sensible  object  su^i^esting 
the  !«hape  of  the  letter ;  and  the  name  of  that  object  containing  the 
sound  thus  represented.  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  some  of  the 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics ;  which  would  not  have  been  so,  had  sim- 
pler letters  been  previously  known  in  Egypt. 

Hervas,  an  Italian,  published,  in  17H4,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Lan- 
guages then  known;  to  which  he  appended  150  different  vocabu- 
larirp  :  but  J.  i\  Adeluni;  and  J.  S.  Vater,  in  their  admirable  work, 
the  Mithridatrt,  (or  **  Allgemeine  Sprachenkunde'*),  completed  in 
1HI7,  in  (termany,  have  gi\en  the  best  classification  of  all  known 
languages ;  and  the  Ix>rd*s  Prayer  in  nearly  500  of  them.  They 
estimate  the  total  number  of  languages,  and  dialects,  known  in  the 
world,  at  about  3()00:^-<»r  1200  in  America;  1000  in  Asia;  500  in 
Eum|>e  ;  and  300  in  Africa.  .Most  of  these  are  mere  dialects,  or 
^ariatiouK  of  other  tongues:  so  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  about 
80  oriifinal  languages :  and  these  may  l>e  arranged  in  a  few  groups 
or  fimihrd  ;  tho#e  of  each  family  having  doubdess  a  common  origin. 
The  Bible  has  l)een  tramdated,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  about  180 
laniniafr!>,  including  thof>e  which  are  deemed  the  most  im{K>rtant. 
The  most  valuable  languages  to  our  own  country,  are  probably  tlie 
6  d8 
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Lttiiit  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  of  the  ancienti;  and  the  English, 
French,  and  German,  of  the  modemii;  which,  together,  contain 
DKMt  of  the  treaaurea  of  human  learning.  Next  to  these,  we  would 
place  the  Arabic,  Malay,  and  Chineae,  in  the  East;  and  the  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  in  the  West ;  all  of  which  are  valuable,  for 
purDoaea  of  communication  and  commerce. 

Ii  all  nations  spoke  one  and  the  same  language,  much  of  the  time 
BOW  spent  in  the  study  of  GUtssology,  would  be  saved.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  form  a  L'niveraal  iMngtiage^  which  should  super> 
•ade  all  others :  particularly  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  of  Chester,  in  hng- 
laod,  who,  in  1M8,  published  an  **  Essay  towards  a  real  character  and 

eiloaophical  language.**  He  very  fancifully  observes,  **  if  Da  signi- 
I  God,  then  ida  must  signify  the  opposite,  or  an  idti! ;  if  dah  lie 
spirit,  odab  will  be  body;  if  tiad  be  heaven,  odad  will  ftitrnify  hell.** 
out  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  manifestly  tmp<»ii«ib!e  to  intro- 
dace  such  a  language,  even  were  it  perfect ;  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  of  those  proposed.  Our  hope  is,  that  the  less  important 
languages  will  gradually  sink  into  disuse  ;  while  the  leading  tonguc*s 
approximate  more  closely  to  each  other,  till  this  evil  finds  a  natural 
remedy.  Meanwhile,  the  resemblance  of  languages,  serves  to  trace 
Iba  origin  and  affiliation  of  nations ;  and  these  resemblances  have  been 
carefully  studif^d  by  many  learned  men,  for  that  pur|>ose. 

We  shall  treat  farther  of  (tlosMiIory ,  under  the  divisions  or  branches 
of  General  (Srammar;  Oriental  I«nnguages;  European  I«anguages;  and 
Barbarous  languages;  into  which  branches,  this  department  may,  we 
duakt  be  naturally  divided. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OBXBBAL  OKAMMAB. 

Gbnbbal  Grammar  is  that  branch  of  Glossology  which  explains  the 
■Iffvetare  and  prioeiples  of  language.  The  oaroe  b  derived  from  the 
Ftonch,  rramiiMtre,  of  the  same  meaning ;  and  thia  from  the  (■reck, 
jsai»ii  a  letter  or  epiatle.  It  is  found,  br  an  extended  comparison, 
that  most  laogvafes  agree  in  their  essential  structure,  and  are  governed 
\ff  certain  bws  or  principles,  which  it  b  the  object  of  General  (tram- 
mar  to  investigate  and  explain.  Particular  (Srammar,  as  Enflifth  or 
FVench,  applies  these  principles  to  some  particular  language,  including 
Ac  art  of  speaking  and  writing  it  with  propriety.  These  principles  are 
fnt  derived  from  the  general  practice,  or  usage,  in  writing  or  speak- 
nig  any  bnguage ;  and  this  usage,  they  afterwards  serve  to  regulate. 
Heaee,  the  importanee  of  studying  them  will  at  once  be  perceived,  as 
a  ffvide  to  the  right  tise  of  wonis  in  composition  and  conversation. 

The  origin  of  GramoMr,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge,  is,  as 
wa  have  already  mentioocd,  ascribed  to  Aristode.  (p.  20).  The  Grrrks 
mal  Romans  carefully  stadied  their  own  language,  but  neglected  all 
Others^— eaUiag  tliem  haibafoos,  and  regarding  them  as  unworthy  of 
Tim  iiat  impoftaot  work  oo  Oeoeral  GramoMTt  was 
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pablUhed  in  16dO,  by  Arnauld  and  Launcelot,  of  the  Port  Royal  School 
near  Paris,  (under  the  title  of  Grammaire  gerUrale  el  rationn^e), 
commonly  known  as  the  Port  Royal  Grammar.  It  was  followed,  in 
England,  by  Harris*  Hermett  or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning 
Universal  Grammar;  published  about  1760;  and  by  John  Home 
Tooke*s  Epea  Fteroenia^*  or  Diversions  of  Purley,  published  in 
1780  ;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  all  other  parts  of  speech 
are  derived  by  abbreviation,  or  contraction,  from  the  noun  and  the 
rerb.  In  our  own  country,  much  has  been  done  for  General  Gram- 
roar,  by  Mr.  Duponceau  ;  particularly  in  the  investigation  of  the  In- 
dian and  Chinese  Tongues.  He  arranges  all  languages  in  five  classes ; 
1.  The  oMyntactic^  like  the  Chinese,  in  which  the  words  have  no 
inflexions;  2.  The  synthetic,  as  the  Latin,  in  which  several  ideas  are 
expressed  by  one  word,  as  amatur^  he  is  loved  ;  3.  The  analytic,  as 
the  English,  having  a  separate  word  for  almost  every  modification  of 
thought ;  4.  The  mixed,  intermediate  between  the  two  preceding,  as  the 
Italian ;  and,  5.  The  polyMunthetic,  in  which  a  whole  phrase,  or  sen- 
tence, is  expressed  in  one  long,  compound  word,  as  in  most  of  the 
aboriginal  languages  of  America. 

Ctrammar  may  be  subdivided  into  Orthology,  lexicology,  and  Ac- 
cidence, which  relate  to  words  individually ;  and  Syntax,  and  Pro- 
soily,  which  relate  to  them  as  connected  in  sentences. 

$  I.  Orthology,  so  named  from  the  Greek  optf**,  correct,  and  x«y«<, 
a  word,  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  treats  of  letters  and  sounds* 
as  composing  words.  ,lrticulate  sounds,  are  those  formed  by  the 
organs  of  speech,  or  human  voice,  in  pronouncing  words ;  and  these 
sounds  are  represented  graphically  by  letters  ;  or  by  other  more  com- 
prehensive characters^  as  the  Arabic  numerals,  and  algebraic  symbols. 
Smce  diflfercnt  languages  have  different  letters,  and  sounds,  and  often 
express  the  same  sound  by  different  letters ;  the  subject  of  articulate 
sounds  in  (general,  has  been  treated  of  as  a  separate  study,  under  the 
name  of  Phonolos^ :  and  that  of  graphic  characters,  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  under  the  name  of  Grapholof(y,  In  regard  to 
any  one  language,  the  study  of  the  letters,  and  right  mode  of  spelling 
words,  is  called  Orthof^raphy :  and  the  study  of  its  sounds,  and  the 
right  pronunciation  of  words,  is  called  Orthoepy,  These,  however, 
are  so  connected  and  dependent  on  each  other,  that  we  include  them 
both  under  the  more  general  term,  Orthology. 

All  the  letters  usihI  in  any  one  language,  arranged  in  a  certain  order* 
constitute  its  alphabet:  but  the  same  letter  sometimes  represents  two 
or  more  sounds ;  and  the  same  sound  may  be  represented  by  two  or 
more  letters,  singly,  or  united.  letters,  and  articulate  sounds,  are 
grnerally  claused  as  either  vowels  or  consonants  :  vowels  being  sim- 
ple, independent  sounds,  as  a,  o:  while  consonants,  as  b,  d,  cannot 
be  fully  sounded  without  the  help  of  a  vowel.  Consonants  are  also 
subdivitled,  according  to  the  organs  chiefly  used  in  pronouncing  them, 
into  labials,  formed  by  the  lips,  as  6,  p,  f,  m,  v;  lingiia-dentalSf 
formed  by  the  ton^tie  and  teeth,  as  </,  /,  /,  n ;  palatals,  formed  by  the 
palate,  as  ga,  and  k  ;  gutturals,  formed  in  the  throat,  as  our  ha,  or  A, 

*  C«M  Qrtptvf^  or  wtsfsd  wofds. 
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and  the  German  rh;  and  nasait,  formed  partly  by  the  none,  as  ouryiCt 
and  the  Frfnch  m,  or  n^  at  the  end  of  wonls.  The  K*iier»  s  and  z 
are  called  $ihilant$  ;  being  pronounced  with  a  hissing  sound.  Our  let- 
ters are  borrowed  from  the  Romans  :  and  as  thry  exprt'ssed  r/  and  v 
by  the  same  character,  these  letters  ha%'e  often  been  injudiciously  min- 
gled, in  the  older  dictionaries.  The  same  may  be  suid  of  the  letters, 
tandy.  Words  are  divided  into  By  liable  $ :  each  of  which  i»  pro- 
nounced by  a  smgle  impulse  of  the  voice.  In  writing,  or  prmting,  the 
tellers  which  belong  to  the  same  syllable,  should  never  be  separated. 

Accent  is  a  strong  enunciation  of  one  or  more  syllables  in  a  word, 
thereby  rendering  the  pronunciation  more  distinct :  and  emphasis  is 
a  simdar  stress  on  some  important  word  or  phrase  in  a  pcntcnre.  ('a 
dence  is  a  riKC  or  fall  of  the  voice,  at  the  close  of  a  tentenre ;  aiding 
to  express  its  signification.  The  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  of  our 
language,  are  very  irregular,  and  can  only  be  learned  from  Spelling  or 
Reading  Books,  or  from  Dictionaries.  Where  these  latter  disagree, 
we  would  l>e  guided  by  custiun,  or  the  analogy  of  our  own  language, 
or  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  other  languages ;  exercising  our 
own  judgment  in  each  case  of  diftigreement  among  standard  authors. 
Thus,  we  prefer  to  spell  the  words  honor ^  favor ^  and  the  like,  with- 
OOl  the  letter  u  :  l>ecause  this  letter  is  supertluous  ;  and  they  are  more 
naturally  derived  from  the  I«atin  words,  ending  in  or,  than  (tvm  the 
French,  ending  in  eur.  But  we  would  pronounce  oblit^ue  »<>  a«  to 
rhyme  with  antic^ue,  and  unique;  on  account  of  its  similar  orthogra- 
phy, and  derivation. 

$  2.  Lexicology,  is  that  part  of  (trammar  which  treats  of  the  signi- 
fication of  words  ;  being  so  named  from  the  («reek  X4(i«»»,  a  dictionary  ; 
and  this  denved  frf>m  x«>«#.  1  speak.  Hence,  a  writer  of  dictionaries 
ia  called  a  lexicographer;  and  the  art  of  writing  them,  lexicography. 
fiymology,  from  «'»»•<.  tnie,  and  a«>»«.  word,  treats  of  the  derivation 
of  words,  whether  from  foreign  languages,  or  from  other  words  in  the 
same  language:  while  tlie  mere  study  of  definitions  of  words,  may 
be  lermetl  Orismolosry,  from  •#*«^*i.  a  definition.  Both  these  studies, 
doaely  connected  as  they  are,  we  would  include  under  I^exicolog^ . 
A  complete  Dictionary  of  any  language,  should,  we  think,  include 
not  onlv  the  words  in  common  use,  but  also  ob$oiete  word*,  and  tech' 
mitai  terms ;  marking  them  as  such  ;  and  giving  their  derivations,  as 
well  as  deBnitions.  It  ought  also  to  gi%'e  a  full  list  of  proper  names, 
both  of  persons  and  places  ;  with  their  correct  pronunciation,  tm  far  as 
it  can  l>f  ascertained.  Thoae  compound  words,  and  phrases,  %ihirh, 
by  combination,  acquire  a  peculiar  meaning,  should  also  be  carefully 
inaerted. 

As  regards  tJieir  structure,  words  are  either  primitive  or  derivative. 
A  primitive  word  is  one  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  simpler  word 
in  the  same  language :  but  derivative  wonis  are  formed  from  pnmitives, 
•ilher  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more  syllables,  or  by  the  union  of  two 
or  more  words  ;  as  ink-stand,  pen-knife.  These  latter,  are  also  called 
emmpound  words.  A  syllable  added  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it 
ealled  a  pre/it,  or,  less  propeHv.  a  preposition ;  but  a  syllable  added 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  called  a  st/^x,  or  termination.  Most  Ian- 
giiafea  contain  many  deriratire  worda«  whieh  are  formed  on  regular 
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principles ;  the  additional  syllables  being  generally  significant.  Thus, 
from  the  verb,  to  love,  comes  the  name  lover:  from  the  adjective, 
white,  comes  the  noun  whiteness :  from  the  noun,  length,  comes  the 
verb  to  lengthen:  from  the  adjective,  slow,  comes  the  adverb  slowly: 
and  from  the  adjective,  new,  comes  the  verb  to  renew. 

Many  words  have  more  than  one  signification ;  and  their  meaning 
must  be  inferred  from  the  context,  that  is  the  other  words  with  which 
they  are  associated.  An  ambiguous  word,  or  phrase,  is  one  which 
has  two  or  more  significations ;  as,  for  example,  the  phrase,  '*  And 
thus  the  son  the  sire  addressed."  Synonyms,  or  synonymous  words, 
are  those  which  have  the  same  meaning;  as  omnipotent  and  almighty. 
There  is  no  better  method  of  learning  the  exact  signification  of  words, 
than  by  a  careful  study  of  the  languages  from  which  they  are  derived ; 
— a  fact  which  gives  increased  importance  to  the  study  of  the  ancient, 
as  well  as  modern  tongues.  Recourse  should  also  be  had  to  the  best 
speakers  and  writers ;  and  to  our  standard  Dictionaries  ;  which  have 
themselves  been  prepared  by  the  means  here  referred  to. 

$  3.  Accidence,  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  treats  of  the  func- 
tions, or  uses  of  words ;  and  the  different  parts  of  speech  into  which 
they  are  consequently  divided.  The  name  is  from  the  Latin  accidens, 
happening  or  belonging  to ;  in  reference  to  the  inflexions,  or  changes 
of  form,  which  several  of  the  parts  of  speech  undergo ;  and  we  pre- 
fer this  term,  as  being  more  suitable  and  definite  than  the  terms  Ety- 
mology  and  Analogy;  which  have  both  been  used  in  the  same  signi- 
fication. In  our  language,  as  in  most  others,  there  are  nine  parts  of 
speech:  the  noun,  article,  adjective  or  adnoun,  pronoun,  verb,  adverb, 
preposition,  conjunction,  and  interjection.  The  participle  is  also 
considered  by  some  grammarians,  as  deserving  to  be  included  in 
this  list. 

A  noun  or  substantive,  is  the  name  of  any  thing ;  as  man,  happi- 
ness. Nouns  in  the  singular  number  express  only  one  object ;  but 
in  the  plural  they  express  more  than  one ;  as  men,  faces.  In  the 
nominative  case  they  simply  name  the  direct  agent,  or  the  passive 
recipient  of  an  action ;  as  the  boy  plays :  the  man  is  hurt :  in  the 
possessive  case  they  indicate  property  or  connection ;  as  the  boy^a 
book:  and  in  the  objective  case,  they  show  the  object  of  an  action 
or  relation  ;  as  they  hurt  the  man.  Nouns  in  the  masculine  gender 
denote  males ;  in  the  feminine,  females ;  and  in  the  neuter  gender, 
objects  to  which  no  sex  is  attributed.  An  article  is  a  word  used  to 
restrict  or  to  generalize  a  noun.  Our  language  has  but  two  articles ; 
a  or  an,  called  the  indefinite,  and  the,  which  is  called  the  definite 
article.  An  adjective,  or  adnoun,  is  a  word  used  to  define,  qualify, 
or  modify  a  noun ;  as  good,  strong,  white.  Adnouns  in  the  positive 
degree,  express  quality  or  quantity,  absolutely  or  generally ;  in  the 
comparative  degree,  they  express  it  more  strongly,  by  a  reference  to 
other  objects;  as  better,  stronger:  and  in  the  superlative  degree, 
they  express  it  pre-eminently,  with  reference  to  all  the  objects  com- 
pared; as  best,  strongest.  Numeral  adnouns,  are  those  which 
express  numbers,  or  numerical  order ;  as  one,  two,  three ;  first, 
second,  third.  The  words  called  adjective  pronouns,  we  think  are 
more  properly  adnouns ;  whether  possessive,  as  my,  thy  ;  or  demon- 
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•tnilive,  as  ihis,  that;  or  distributive,  a«  each^  fvery^  either;  or 
indeiinite,  an  one,  some,  other,  any,  ati,  and  $uch,  A  pronoun,  is 
a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  or  variety. 
The  personal  pronouns  are  /,  thou  ox  you,  and  he,  $he,  or  i7,  with 
their  plurals.  /  is  said  to  be  in  the  first  person,  referrinf^  to  the 
person  who  speaks ;  thou  in  tlic  second  person ;  and  he,  she,  or  i7 
in  the  third.  These  pronouns  are  declined  like  nouns ;  being  found 
in  all  the  tliree  cases,  nominative,  possessive,  and  objective  ;  as  /, 
my  or  mine,  me;  thou,  thy  or  thine,  thee;  he,  his,  him;  she,  hers, 
her.  The  relative  pronouns  are  who,  which,  thai,  and  what ;  all 
referring  to  some  antecedent  word  or  phrase ;  except  in  asking  ques- 
tions, when  they  are  termed  interrogative  pronounM. 

A  verh,  is  a  word  by  means  of  which  some  action,  or  state,  is 
attributed  to  some  agent,  or  subject;  as  i  am,  he  loves.  An  active 
verb,  expresses  a  direct  action  ;  and  when  some  object  is  at  the  same 
time  acted  upon,  or  affected  thereby,  the  verb  is  called  transitive  ;  as 
they  tove  virtue.  A  neuter  verb,  simply  expresses  some  state  or 
relation ;  and  a  passive  verb  expresses  the  same,  with  a  refert^nce  to 
tome  agent,  as  producing  or  causing  that  state ;  as  he  is  loved,  A 
rerb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  expresses  an  action,  or  state,  without 
immediate  re/erence  to  any  particular  agent ;  as  to  love :  in  the 
indicative  mood,  it  makes  a  declaration,  or  asks  a  question  :  in  the 
itnperative,  it  commands  or  requests  :  in  the  potential,  it  expresses 
power*  obligation,  or  possibility  ;  as  he  can  go :  and  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  it  implies  some  condition,  or  contingency  ;  as  if  he 
C^me  I  will  see  him.  A  verb  in  the  present  tense  refers  to  prritent 
time :  in  the  imperfect  tense,  it  refers  to  past  time,  either  indofi- 
nitely,  or  specified  by  the  context ;  as  they  spoke  or  were  speaking : 
in  the  perfect  tense,  it  refers  to  past  time  completed,  though  it  may 
be  ver}'  recent ;  as  he  has  gone :  and  in  the  pluperfect  tense,  it 
refers  to  past  time  anterior  to  some  other  past  time  alluded  to ;  as 
ther  had  gone  when  he  arrived.  A  verb  in  the  future  tense,  refers 
to  future  time  generally ;  and  in  the  ptrfuture  or  second  future,  it 
refers  to  future  time  anterior  to  some  other  future  time  alluded  to ; 
M  they  will  have  seen  him  before  he  amves.  Verbs  are  also  varied 
in  reference  to  number  and  person ;  as  I  am,  tliou  art,  he  is,  we 
«rf,  you  are,  they  are :  and  the  assemblage  of  all  these  variatif»ns, 
eoostitutes  the  conjui^aiion  of  a  verb.  Auxiliary  verbs,  are  those 
need  to  assist  in  conjugating  other  verbs ;  as  shmh  will,  may^  can, 
must,  and  especially  the  verbs  to  have,  and  to  be.  This  last  auxiliary 
ifl  used  in  our  own  language,  in  tlie  conjugation  of  all  passive  verbs ; 
m  he  IS  esteemed*  the  word  iras  spoken:  and  all  our  passive  verbs 
■re  formed  from  the  perfect  participles  of  active  verbs ;  but  in  most 
of  the  ancient  languages  they  are  single  derivative  words. 

A  participle,  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  and  often  uniting  the 
properties  of  a  Terb  and  a  noun  or  adnoun  ;  as  loving,  loved,  having 
i^vtd,  Tbeee  three  forms  are  distinguished  as  the  present,  perfect, 
and  compound.  An  adverb,  is  a  word  used  to  qualify  or  explain  a 
rvtb,  or  adnoun ;  as  well,  wisely,  there,  then.  A  preposition,  serves  to 
allow  the  relation  of  some  noon,  pronoun,  or  phrase,  lo  the  preccd- 
bf  part  of  ibo  nnHirB ;  aa  ^,  l««  frmm.  In,  wUK  99^  99er.    A 
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eonjnnctionf  9eTre9  to  connect  worcln  or  phrases,  and  often  to  qnalify 
thrtr  meaninj^ ;  as  and,  if^  but,  beeauMe.  Copulative  conjunctions 
indicate  connection  or  resemblance ;  as  he  is  good  and  hfippy :  but 
ditjunrtire  conjunctions  denote  opposition  or  contrast;  as  he  is  rich 
but  not  liberal.  An  interjection^  is  a  word  expressing  emotion,  or  a 
call  of  attention,  salutation,  or  the  like :  as  Oh!  alat !  behold!  hark! 
tteleome  ! 

$  4.  Syntax,  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  treats  of  the  agree- 
ment and  dependence  of  words  in  a  sentence ;  so  named  from  the 
(»reek.  •*».  together,  and  r«««w  I  arrange.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
Concord,  or  the  agreement  of  one  word  with  another,  in  gender, 
number,  or  person  ;  and  Goremment,  or  the  power  which  one  word 
has  over  others,  in  directing  their  mood,  tense,  or  case.  The  most 
important  rules  of  concord,  are  for  the  agreement  of  articles  and 
adnouns  with  their  nouns  ;  of  pronouns  with  their  antecedents  ;  and 
of  a  verb  with  its  nominative  case.  Thus,  it  would  be  improper  to 
say  an  house ;  because  the  indefinite  article  takes  the  form  a  before 
a  consonant  which  is  sounded ;  but  the  form  an  is  used  before  a  vowel, 
or  silent  h  :  as  an  apple.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  he  are  loved; 
because  the  pronoun  he  is  in  the  singular  number,  and  requires  that 
the  verb  should  be  of  the  form  appropriated  to  this  number  by  general 
U9air<**  The  most  prominent  rules  of  government,  are  for  one  noun 
governinif  another  in  the  possessive  case  ;  one  verb  governing  another 
in  the  inlinitive  mood  ;  and  verbs,  participles,  or  prepositioiis  govern- 
ing nouns  or  pronouns  in  the  objective  case.  Thus,  we  say,  he  spoke 
to  them  ;  because  the  word  them  is  the  objeclive  case  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  in  the  thirtl  person  plural,  and  it  is  governed  in  this  exam- 
ple by  the  preposition  to,  which  requires  it  to  take  this  form. 

The  study  of  the  Ellipnis,  or  allowable  omission  of  such  words  as 
would  be  readily  supplied  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  or  hearer,  is  also 
an  important  part  of  Syntax  ;  though  in  regard  to  its  use,  it  may  also 
be  treated  of  under  Rhetoric.  In  general  we  must  avoid  omitting 
any  words  which  would  impair  or  obscure  the  sense ;  and  hence, 
instead  of  sayinif.  James  will  go  and  see  the  books  to  day,  and  John 
to-morrow,  it  would  be  belter  to  supply  the  ellipsis,  by  saying  John 
iri7/  1^0  to-morrow,  or  John  trill  go  and  see  them  to-morrow.  The 
formal  application  of  Accidential  and  Syntactic  niles  to  the  successive 
wonls  of  a  sentence,  is  called  parning ;  an<!  it  requires  a  thorough 
knowledire  of  the  constniction  of  the  sentence ;  though  not  always 
of  the  exact  meaninir  of  the  wonls.  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  elicit- 
ing an  exact  comprt^hension  of  the  meaning  of  sentences,  is  by 
asking  questions ;  the  answers  to  which  will  show  that  the  sense  is 
undrr*tn<Ml.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  •*  perseverance  overcomes  all 
difTirulties  ;**  if  the  question  be  asked,  what  it  is  that  perseverance 
overcomes,  the  answer  is,  all  dijficulties  :  and  if  it  be  asked,  what 
overromes  all  diiTiculties,  the  reply  is.  perMCverance.  Again,  to  the 
question,  what  effect  has  perseverance  on  difficulties,  the  answer  will 
be.  It  over  cornea  them. 

S  5.  Protodif,  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  treats  of  the  laws 
of  versihcation  ;  includinfr  those  of  punctuation.  It  is  so  named  from 
the  (trerk  »m«,  concerning,  and  ^n,  an  ode  or  song.     VerMification  is 
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the  amniremcnt  of  a  certain  number  and  variety  of  ayllables,  accord« 
ini(  til  certain  laws  ;  to  form  what  ia  technically  called  poetry.  Ver 
•ifieil  poetry  is  written  either  in  rAyme,  or  in  blank  verse,  which  has 
DO  rhymes;  hut  botli  are  divisible  into  reifular  poetic  feet ;  in  which 
they  ditfer  from  prose.  Rhyme  is  a  similarity  in  sound  between  the 
Uat  sylUbles  of  each  two  or  more  verses.  A  vene  is  pro)>erly  a 
•ini^le  line  of  poetry  ;  and  several  lines  connected  compose  a  Mtanza, 
A  poetic /oof,  is  an  assemblage  of  two  or  more  syllables ;  having 
the  loni^  and  short  ones,  or  in  modem  lant^uages,  tiie  accented  and 
unaccented,  in  a  certain  order;  and  every  %'erse  is  composed  of  such 
poetic  feet.  An  iambun,  has  one  short  syllable,  followed  by  one 
which  is  lonsf,  or  accented  ;  as  betray,  Of  such  feet  are  the  Hnt(lish 
heroic  verse,  and  the  loni?,  common,  and  short  metres,  in  I'sjlniody. 
A  trochee^  h.is  one  loni^  syllable,  followed  by  one  short;  VishattfuL 
The  annpf$t.  Ins  two  short  syllables  followed  by  one  lont( ;  as  coii- 
iravnie :  and  the  dartyL  has  one  loni^  syllable,  followed  by  two 
•hort ;  a.<  lahorer.  Thtse  are  the  feetchielly  used  in  Kn^lish  poetry, 
and  the  only  kinds  that  we  have  room  to  mention.  The  Mpondee^ 
eonsistinf  of  two  loni^  syllable* ;  and  the  pyrrhic,  of  two  short,  are 
occasionally  used  by  the  ancient  poets.  Of  the  fcnir  folbiwini^  Imes, 
the  first  is  iambic  ;  the  second,  trochaii! ;  the  third,  annpesiic  ;  and 
the  fourth,  dactylic,  but  closing  with  an  additional  ayllable,  which 
gives  it  an  anapesttc  cadence. 

**  Ve  nvmphf  of  Holjms,  hefin  the  aang.** 

**  (tuul^  inr.  Oh  thou  frrst  Jchorsb  !** 

**  May  I  fovrm  my  pMMoo*  with  ftbaolute  awsj.** 

**  Bouikl  the  k>ud  tii&brcl,  o'er  Bgypi**  dark 


Punctuation,  is  the  application  of  points,  to  mark  the  pauses,  and 
ofien  the  sense  of  a  written  composition.  The  points  now  in  use  are 
the  comma,  (  , ) ;  the  semicolon,  ( ; ) ;  the  colon,  ( :  ) ;  the  period^ 
(  .  J ;  the  exclamation  point,  ( ! ),  appended  to  something  remarkable; 
ana  the  interroi^ation  point,  ( f^,  denoting  a  question.  All  of  these 
points  mark  pauses,  increasing  in  length,  from  the  first,  to  the  two 
last  named.  The  parenthesis,  (  ),  and  brackett,  [  ],  are  used  for 
atibordinale  or  detached  clauses  ;  the  asterisk,  *,  the  obelitk,  t,  the 
binobelisk,  t.  and  parallels,  *,  are  used  for  reference  ;  the  apontrophe^ 
(•),  for  abbreviating  words;  the  hyphen,  ( - ),  for  conneriing  words 
or  syllabb's  ;  the  caret,  [  \  ),  for  supplying  omis^ion^  ;  and  the  ellip- 
tis,  whether  di^h,  dots,  or  «*tar*,  indicates  that  something  is  purposely 
omitted.  Quotation  marks,  (**  ")  enclose  a  passage  taken  verbatim 
from  some  other  author :  an  index,  BV*f  points  out  some  remark- 

able  passage ;  and  a  single  or  dooble  brace,  i  ,     j    >  ,  is  need  to 

connect  several  lines,  which  are  tntimaiely  related  ;  at  in  poetry,  when 
they  rhyme  together. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
OtIIXTAL    LAXCrAOM. 

We  rUts  M  Oriental  I^angua^es,  those  of  civilized  A§ia;  inrludini^t 
on  arruunt  of  thfir  rlove  reflemhbnre,  those  of  H£\'pt  ami  Ethiopia. 
The  n»iiie  i.^  (mm  the  l«atin  orieriM,  risint^ ;  but  it  si^ifies  easteniv 
in  alliijiitm  to  t)ie  riT^in?  !«un.  The  Orienul  I«anflrua]?es  are  Joubiles* 
tlie  mi>»t  ancient  of  all :  though  their  relative  aniii|uity  it  not  pre- 
ciMly  known.  The  llehrrw  is  probably  the  oldest:  and  it  became 
known  ti>  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  the  diiipersed  Jews:  hut  the  .Arabic  was  little  regfanled.  till  after 
the  dowiifjll  of  Rome,  and  the  rise  of  Mohamedanism :  when  it 
became,  for  a  time,  the  chief  lan^aze  of  science.  The  British 
eonque»t  of  India,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  Sans* 
erit  tineue:  and  the  labors  of  religion  and  commerce  have  at  last 
intHMluccd  us  to  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  Chinese:  bat  in  these 
Utter  toni^ues,  much  yet  remains  to  be  sought  for  and  investigated. 
We  ^hjll  speak  briefly  of  the  Oriental  Languages,  under  tlie  four 
diviniim".  or  families,  of  C*optic,  St^mitic,  Sanscnt,  and  Chinme. 

(  I.  The  Cnplic  iMnsuaz^^  was  the  original  language  of  Eeypt; 
and  It  IS  one  ol'  the  most  ancient  that  are  known.  It  was  expri'ssed 
by  thf  characters  commonly  called  //irroxr/.V/'AiVs;  so  named  from 
tlie  (irefk  •"«  ?  »*^».  a  sacp'd  engraving.  The  earliest  hieroglyphics, 
ap(ieir  to  h.ive  been  imitations,  or  natural  symbols,  of  the  objects 
which  they  rxpre.<«ed;  and  hence  they  are  classed  as  figurative  and 
syinU»lical.  Thus,  an  /^y^*  ^*^h  ^  sceptre  beneath  it,  signified  a  kinz  f 
a  dying  hairk,  represented  the  trind :  and  a  rrenrent*  resembling  the 
mo(»n.  was  the  symb«»l  of  a  month.  From  these  hiero^jlyphics,  were 
derived  llir  phnn^tir  rhararttrn  :  so  called  because  they  represented 
tfiunds  :  anil  which  constituted  probably  the  earliest  alphabet  known. 
In  the  phonetic  hieroelyphic*.  each  character  stood  for  the  sounil,  or 
letter,  which  l>ei;an  the  n.«me  of  the  object  represented.  Thus  an 
eae!^  stmHl  f«ir  the  letter  A  ;  this  btine  the  initial  letter  of  ahom.  the 
Copiie  wi»rd  fi>r  an  oaiyle.  On  this  principle  was  formetl  the  Kryp' 
iian  ^itphahet,  (Plate  11.  No.  I),  expliined  m  the  following  table. 

A.  .t^fffi.  sn  «««l«.  N.  .»;>^.  an  inundstion. 

B.  Hrrf^,  a  ernwer.  O.    f»»iriM.  %  dof-hcttkd  Mtv. 
i:  .JT  \.   Akn.mtttiL  P.  Prtsk.  %wmt, 

K.   A7.«/>.  a  rufk.  It  /6i,  iheion. 

I,.  i^iAii.  •  Imjo.  I        H.  .\i#/ii.  a  tUr. 

M.    V-^,  wat«r.  T.  Tut,  a  band. 

Thi«  li«t  rniy  serve  a«  a  specimen  of  the  phonetic  characters :  bat 
num*roiis  oih»r«  were  employeil  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  desif. 
nate  the  •inn*  b'lters :  thoufh  a  small  nnm^er  of  them  aeems  to  have 
been  M-lectrd  lor  common  use.*     All  the  charaf*ii*r«  expre«<iing  one 

•  Humr  Iff  ll»e«»  arv  ^ttnmrt  tn  Ptale  II.  No.  I  :  Hal  «v  baw  mA  rovA  to  fivs  ike 
N«i  4,  aa  tba  word  aAum,  in  CoMk 

7  E 
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wonl,  were  jfrouped   together;  and   often,  especially  in   the  cane  of 

f roper  names,  ihey  were  enclosed  in  an  oval  line.  c:tlled,  by  the 
'rench,  a  cartouche ;  lo  separate  lliein  from  oiher  cliaraciers.  The 
order  of  the  characters,  in  the  cartouche,  was  denoted  hy  the  direc- 
tion of  the  animals*  heads  :  but  the  general  order  of  hiero^yphic 
writing  was  in  columns  ;  commencing  at  the  top,  and  reading  the 
right  hand  column  first,  as  in  tlie  Chinese.  (This  is  eiemplified  in 
the  names  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra ;  Plate  II.  Nos.  2,  and  3).  The 
phonetic  characters  were  sometimes  mingled  with  the  figurative  or 
ihe  symbolical  hieroglyphics ;  but  in  such  cases  they  were  recog- 
nised by  some  distinguishing  mark. 

The  hieratic  or  sacred  characters,  used  for  purposes  of  relij^ion 
and  science,  appear  to  have  been  parUy  phonetic,  and  partly  imiuitii-e. 
The  demotic,  enchorial,  or  common  characters,  were  of  later  origin  ; 
of  simpler  form,  being  more  abbreviated;  and  they  were  applied  to 
a  somewhat  different  dialect,  though  essentially  of  the  same  language. 
A  still  later  Coptic  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Greek  letters,  and 
u«ed  about  A.  D.  120,  in  a  translation  of  tlie  Bible;  from  which 
most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  (*optir  or  Egyptian  language 
it  derived.  The  knowletlge  of  the  hieroglyphic  wniing  was  for  ages 
lost  to  the  world  :  and  its  mo<lern  discovery  is  among  the  most  won- 
derful achievements  of  the  human  intellect.  The  kev  to  this  didco- 
Tery  was  the  celebrated  Ro$etta  ttone,  dug  up  at  Rosetta,  by  the 
French  tro  >ps  under  Bonaparte;  and  now  deposited  in  the  Britinh 
Museum.  It  contained  an  inscription,  in  praise  of  Ptolemy  Kpi- 
phanes ;  triply  sculptured  in  Sacred,  Common,  and  Grecian  rliarac- 
tera.  The  mutdated  (»reek,  was  translateil  by  Porson  and  Ileyne; 
De  Sacy  detected  in  it  the  word  Alexandria;  Akerblad,  of  Swrdcn, 
deciphered  most  of  the  demotic  characters ;  Quatremere  identified 
the  language  as  the  C*optic;  and  Dr.  Young  discovered  some  of  the 
•acred  charactera  :  but  to  Champollion,  we  owe  the  full  develope- 
mefit  of  the  discover}*,  and  its  application  to  many  of  the  inscrip- 
taooa  still  extant,  on  the  niins,  and  remains,  of  Upper  Krypi- 

$  2.  The  Semitic  family  of  languages  includes  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Hyriac,  Phcrnician,  Arabic,  and  Kthiopie  languages  ;  with 
othera  of  minor  importance.  The  name  is  derived  from  Shem,  the 
ddeat  soo  of  Noah ;  by  whoae  descendants,  these  languages  were 
•poken.  They  are  aU  written  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  but 
each  of  them  in  its  own  peculiar  characters.  The  term  .f rfmittc, 
or  Araroean,  haa  alao  been  applied  to  the  Chaldee,  Hynac,  and  some 
minor  tongues;  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Aram,  the  fifth  son  of 
Bhero.  The  Chiddee^  or  Chaldaic,  was  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  ;  which  it  closely  reaembles. 

The  Hebrew  I^ni^aife^  poesesaes  great  interest ;  aa  being  that 
in  which  the  Old  Tesument  was  originally  written  ;  except  a  few 
chapters  in  Exra,  and  a  few  verses  in  Jeremiah  and  Daniel,  which 
were  in  Chaldee.  It  is  supposed,  by  many,  to  hare  been  the  original 
lanfuage,  spoken  before  the  confusion  of  Bahel ;  though  of  this  we 
Imve  no  positive  proof.  The  characters  of  the  present  Hebrew 
alphabet,  are  noi  iIm  omwI  andent  ta  which  this  laafnafe  wia  writiaa ; 
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bal  were  introduced  at  a  later  period,  and  probably  aince  the  Chrii- 
Uin  Era.  The  (liacriticai  »ifrn$  or  point*,  both  voweli  and  accents, 
now  i^nerally  received,  and  employeil,  by  Hebrew  scholart,  are  of 
•till  later  ongin ;  datinsr  hack  only  to  about  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era.     The  present  Hebrew  alphal>et  is  as  follows  : 

12.  S.    Umcdb 1. 

13.  OD.M(^in, m. 


1. 

IL 

t. 

3. 

3. 

J. 

4. 

^ 

5. 

.% 

6. 

V 

7. 

1. 

R. 

n. 

9. 

fr 

10. 

». 

tl. 

i: 

Aleph, A. 

Btih bh. 

iUmeU gh. 


14.     f  1.   Nun n. 


a  baw  or  bdh  ;  a  hah : 
a  or  a  bay ;  a  bee; 
3  bo  ;   a  boo  ;   a  /  c  A, 


DJileth dh.  15.  »     8aniekb «. 

He,  h.           i  16.  p,     Ayia, o. 

Viv r,  17.  n  0.  P«% ph. 

Zivin, X.  18,  f  1.  T«adht>, i*. 

Hhi'ih hh.  19.  p.     Quph, q. 

T.I L  20.  -u     Rrnh. r. 

Y6«lh y.  21.  r.    fhin, »h. 

K-ph kh.  22.  n.    Tsv ih. 

The  letters  6A,  g-A,  </A,  kh,  ph,  and  /A,  by  the  addition  of  a  point 
vn  tlie  left,  called  a  dazhe$h,  arc  cliani^ed  to  6,  g,  lU  k,  p,  and  ( : 
and  «A,  with  a  point  placed  over  the  left  branch,  instead  of  the  right, 
is  pronounced  like  $,  The  letters  a.  A,  r,  y,  and  o,  are  frequently 
silent,  or  men*  a5pirations  ;  their  sound  l>eing  taken  or  sustained  by 
the  vowel  point**.  When  two  characters,  in  the  above  alphabet,  arc 
{!i%rn  for  one  letter,  that  on  the  left  is  used  only  at  the  end  of  words. 
The  principal  vowel  points,  attached  succes- 
sively to  the  Idler  a,  for  example,  vary  its 
pionunciaiioii,  a<4  sihown  in  the  margin.  Tlwe 
names  of  the  Helirew  letters,  are  signifi- 
cant Hebrew  word** ;  as /i/f/iA,  (pronounced 
ahdef ',  an  ox  ;  beth,  a  house  ;  t^imel,  (or  ghimei),  a  camel ;  and  so 
of  the  rest. 

The  followintr,  i<  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  in 
Hebrew:  and  it  should  \h*  read  from  right  to  left;  as  indicated  by 
the  numbers,  attached  to  the  words. 

The  pronunciation  of  this  verse  acconling  to  Stuart,  would  be, 
^Jie'rainheeth  *bairrair  *Eloheem  *rti/A  *ha^ shawmayeem  ^vf^aith 
'hatratcrttn.  The  sitrnification  of  the  wonls,  is  as  follows.  "In 
ihe  lH*Kmnintr*  'l*r«>m  rainherth,  a  bej^innini;) ;  •created;  Mhe  Deity, 
(in  the  plural  numWr) ;  ♦•  *  the  heavens,  {aith  being  a  siijn  of  the 
accusative  or  oSjeetive  case,  and  ha  the  article  ihe);  **  '  and  llie 
earth  :  (vf  !iiir"»fyinu'  '»/«'' .'  atrrftn,  the  earth  ;  and  ai7A,  and  A«,  as 
just  before  mentif>ned\  The  Ihtbblmr  language  of  the  later  Jewt, 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew ;  but  written  in  somewhat  different 
characiern.  The  Syriar  is  also  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  \%Titten  in 
a  peculiar  rhar.icter,  and  Mill  used  in  worship  by  the  Nestorinn 
C'hrmtian*.  The  Ph'rnirian  languajre,  allied  to  these,  was  that  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  of  <*arihage  :  and  from  it,  Cadmus  derived  the 
CSrefk  :ilpha*»et. 

The  .intbic  iant^uai^r,  by  means  of  the  Koran,  has  been  pre- 
•enred  unchanged  for  ages  ;  and  his  spread  as  widely  as  the  Moharoo- 
daa  religion.     It  hai  auny  wonls  in  conunon  with  the  Hebrew; 
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M  the  Arabians,  through  l»!imael,  are  also  descrndaiitfl  from  Abra- 
ham :  but  it  is  written  in  a  inure  difTiciih  rhai actor,  and  is  so  copious 
as  to  require  great  labor  in  learning  iL  The  characters  of  the  .ira- 
bic  alphabet  are  give  in  IMate  II.  No.  5;  those  on  the  right  being 
iiaed  at  the  beginning,  and  those  on  the  left  at  the  end  of  words ;  as 
ihey  are  read  from  right  to  left.  The  nanuM  of  the  letters,  are 
giren  in  the  following  tabic  : 

VL  Kef,  ....ch.        15.  DxaJ,  ...di.   i       8.  Dal».....d.  1.  Elif,  ....a. 

Sa.  Urn L      ,      16.  Ta. L      '       9.  UhMl,  ..dh.        S.  B«, U 

34.  .Mim, m.    '      17.  D». d.  10.  R*, r.     .     3.  Te I. 


85.  Nun n.  IH.  Ain *h.  II.  Z<>, i. 

36.  \Vau,...w.  I  19.  Ctain gh.  13.  8in a. 

37.  He h.  '  '^0.   Fr C  13.  Hiin ah. 

88.   Va, y.  •  31.  KaC  . . .  .k.  14.  Ttad,  . .  .ta. 


4.  Xhae,. . .  .th. 

6.  Jim, I. 

6.  llha« hh. 

7.  Kha,. . .  .kh. 


It  will  he  perceived  thai  several  sounds  are  represented  by  more 
than  one  character,  as  in  the  case  of  our  c  and  k:  but  some  of  the 
gutteml  sounds  are  such  as  our  letters  cannot  exacdy  represent. 
The  letters  tlif  and  ai/i,  like  the  corresponding  Hebrew  letters,  arc 
often  silent ;  their  sound  having  apparently  been  usur|>ed  by  the 
aceents.  Kn  a  specimen  of  the  Arabic  language,  we  have  only 
room  to  gi%-e  the  words  ,*itjahrt  the  reduction  ;  •^Ichimia^  the 
secret ;  and  ,'Ukoran\  the  Reudinj; ;  (Plate  il.  Nos.  0.  7,  and  8) ; 
tOfether  with  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  (tenesis,  (.\o.  9), 
pronounced  and  translated  as  follows  :  •iitirai^  (in  the  iN'j^inntnE) ; 
fiUi,  (indeed)  ;  khaika,  (created; ;  .^llah,  (Ctod) ;  aJ-Mama.  (the 
heaven)  ;  ir*  ai-arts,  (and  the  earth).  The  s/iir,  is  the  ch.irarter 
for  a  pericn).  The  Arabic  language  was  written  in  the  characti-rs 
called  f  >//5r,  until  the  present  characters  called  iirslri  (or  copy  hand  ?) 
ware  introducetl  after  the  time  of  .Mohamed.  The  Ktliiopic,  or 
Abyssinian  language,  is  written  in  a  peculiar  character ;  but  resem- 
blea  the  Arabic,  from  which  it  is  denved. 

The  Tartar  family  of  languages,  comprehends  the  Mongol ian, 
•poken  throughout  the  freater  part  of  Chinese  Tartar}* ;  the  Tiinjru- 
atan,  in  eastern  and  central  Siberia  ;  the  Turcoman,  or  Tartar  pn)|H*f , 
ill  Independent  Tartary  ;  and  the  Turkish,  which  is  the  chief  lan- 
guage of  both  Asiatic  and  Horopean  Turkey.  The  TurktMh  Imix- 
guai^e^  has  borrowed  many  words  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic; 
and  IS  written  in  the  Arabic  characters,  from  right  to  Irfu  It  is  said 
to  be  full  in  its  construction,  bat  meagre  in  original  words;  and 
•oaorous.  thoagh  somewhat  harsh  and  rough.  It  is  an  oriental 
proverb,  that  the  Arabic  lanroaipe  persuades ;  the  Persian  flatters ; 
and  the  Turkish  reproves.  They  say  that  Adam  made  love  to  Eve 
in  Persian :  the  serpent  tempted  her  in  Arabic ;  and  that  the 
Angel  spoke  Turkish,  when  he  drove  that  first  pair  out  of  Paradise. 

S  3.  Tlie  Santerit  family  of  laninisges,  comprehends  those  of 
Persia,  llim!fMMrtan,ThiHet«  and  Malaya:  and  perhaps  of  some  other 
pnrts  of  C^hin  India.  For  a  knowledfe  of  these  languages,  we  are 
mnch  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Sir  WUliam  Jones;  who  accepted 
the  oiliee  of  C^hief  Justice,  at  Bengal,  in  order  to  have  better  op- 
portunities of  studying  them.  The  Zend  was  the  langiiage  in  which 
Zoroaater  wrote  his  aacred  hooka,  called  the  Zend-rnvtBimt  or  Livinf 
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Word :  and  the  Pehlvi  (or  Pehlevi)  was  the  common  language  of 
ancient  Persia :  both  being  closely  allied,  it  is  said,  to  the  Sanscrit. 
The  Guebres  or  Fire  Worshippers  spoke  tlie  Parsee  ;  which  also 
belongs  to  the  Sanscrit  family  ;-~and  from  these  ancient  languages, 
the  modern  Persian  is  chiefly  derived.  It  contains,  however,  many 
Arabic  words,  introduced  by  the  Mohamedan  conquest;  and  it  is 
written  in  Arabic  characters,  though  slightly  altered :  but  for  tliis 
reason,  unlike  the  remaining  languages  of  the  Sanscrit  family,  it  is 
written  from  right  to  left.  It  is  said  to  bear  much  resemblance  to  the 
German,  both  in  its  structure,  and  individual  words. 

The  Sanscrit  language  proper,  was  doubtless  once  spoken  in 
Hindoostan  ;  but  has  long  been  a  dead  language,  used  only  by  the 
Brahmins,  in  their  sacred  books  and  ceremonies.  Its  name  signifies 
perfect  f  and  the  Brahmins  also  call  it  Deva-NagareCj  (or  Devu- 
nagari,)  signifying  the  divine  ;  as  they  declare  it  to  be  the  language 
of  the  gods.  Its  alphabet.,  containing  fifty  characters,  is  given  in 
Plate  I.  No.  10 ;  reading  as  in  the  European  languages,  from  left 
to  right.  The  first  sixteen  characters  are  called  vowels^  though 
some  of  them  embrace  consonant  sounds :  and  they  are  arranged  in 
pairs, — a  short  and  a  long  vowel  together;  with  a  slight  distinction 
in  the  characters.  Thus,  the  first  vowel,  u^  has  the  obscure  sound 
of  u  in  bnt^  or  a  in  America :  and  the  names  of  all  the  consonants 
are  formed  by  appending  this  sound  to  their  own,  when  in  combina- 
tion ;  as  ku,  khu,  gu,  ghu^  S^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^* 

This  alphabet  has  been  said  to  comprise  all  the  fundamental  sounds 
of  all  the  European  languages ;  and  the  language  itself  has  been  said 
to  resemble  the  Greek,  so  much  that  Gibbon  suspected  it  to  have 
borrowed  therefrom :  though  we  think  it  more  probable  that  the 
Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Sanscrit.  The  reading  of  this  language, 
is  extremely  difficult ;  owing  to  the  numerous  complex  cliaracters, 
formed  by  uniting  two  or  more  letters,  in  one  character,  when  they 
occur  in  the  same  syllable.  The  number  of  these  compound  letters 
is  not  less  than  five  or  six  hundred ;  though  they  resemble  the  letters 
from  which  they  are  derived.  In  the  specimen  of  a  Sanscrit  phrase, 
given  in  Plate  I.  No.  11, — -jugutung,  (of  the  worlds);  kariikuh, 
(the  maker) ;  Krishnuh,  (Krishnoo), — the  dot  over  the  third  letter, 
stands  for  the  vowel  ung  ^  the  two  dots  following,  for  the  vowel  uh  ^ 
and  the  first  two  characters  in  the  third  word  are  the  compound  let- 
ters, kri  and  shnii ;  the  straight  mark  at  the  end  being  the  mark  for 
a  period. 

The  Pracritt  or  common  language  of  Hindoostan,  comprehends 
the  HindostaneCt  in  the  north ;  the  Bengalee,  in  the  east ;  and  the 
TamuU  including  the  Mahratta,  Carnara  and  Telinga,  in  the  south : 
all  of  these  dialects  being  derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  The  mixed 
languages  of  Ceylon,  and  the  region  around  the  Indus,  are  called  the 
Magadhi  or  Misra.  The  Bali,  which  resembles  the  Sanscrit,  is  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Boodhists  in  Ceylon,  Birmah,  and  Thibet ; 
and  is  written  in  peculiar,  quadrangular  characters.  The  Malay 
language,  which  is  derived  partly  from  the  Sanscrit,  though  written 
in  Arabic  characters,  has  been  called,  from  its  soft,  liquid  sounds,  the 
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Italian  of  the  East.     The  language  of  the  European  Gypsies  is  said 
to  difier  but  little  from  those  of  northern  India. 

§  4.  The  Chinese  Language^  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
asyntactic,  or,  as  Adelung  terms  them,  monosyllabic  languages,  of  the 
east;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  known.  The 
written  language,  according  to  De  Guignes  and  Morrison,  contains 
214  keys,  or  elementary  characters ;  from  which,  all  the  others,  more 
than  13,000  in  number,  are  derived.  These  keys  are  evidently  of 
hieroglyphic  origin ;  often  having  more  than  one  meaning,  and  some- 
times more  than  one  character :  and  each  of  them  represents  a  word, 
usually  of  one  syllable.  Of  the  specimens  given  in  Plate  I.,  the 
characters  yih,  shih,  khow,  keuen,  jih,  yooh,  and  jm,  are  keys,  or 
elementary  characters ;  although  shih  would  seem  to  be  naturally  de- 
rived from  yih  ; — from  which  we  may  see  how  arbitrary  are  these 
distinctions.  Again,  we  observe  that  the  characters  khow,  the  mouth, 
and  keuen,^  dog,  being  combined,  express  the  idea  of  barking ; 
but  the  corresponding  word,  fey,  has  no  such  resemblance  to  these 
words,  as  the  compound  character  has  to  its  keys.  There  are  two 
different  characters  for  the  same  key,  keuen,  2l  dog ;  and  these  two 
characters  combined,  express  the  next  word  in  the  plate,  hiOf  straight 
or  narrow  ;  showing  also  how  arbitrary  are  some  of  the  derivations. 

While  the  written  language  of  the  Chinese  is  said  to  be  very  rich 
in  combinations,  the  spoken  language  appears  to  be  extremely  barren. 
Thus,  according  to  De  Guignes,  there  are  five  different  characters, 
each  pronounced  ho  ;  eight,  pronounced  hd  ;  seyen,  pronounced  hd; 
nine,  pronounced  ho  ;  and  seventy  characters,  each  pronounced  hd  ^ 
making  in  all  99  characters,  having  the  same  pronunciation,  varied 
only  by  the  accent ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  having  widely  different 
significations.  To  designate  proper  names,  the  Chinese  select  cer- 
tain characters,  called  Hing-ching,  which  they  use  phonetically^  as 
representing  certain  sounds :  and  the  characters  belonging  to  one 
name,  are,  it  is  said,  sometimes  written  in  a  cartouche,  as  in  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  Chinese  write  their  words  in  columns* 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  beginning  on  the  right  side.^ 

Many  scholars  have  supposed  the  Chinese  characters  to  be  ideO' 
graphic,  representing  ideas  independently  of  sounds ;  but  Mr.  Du- 
ponceau  has  shown,  we  think  conclusively,  that  they  are  lexigraphic; 
each  representing  a  word,  by  means  of  its  pronunciation ;  as  much 
as  do  the  European  languages.  The  other  languages  of  this  family, 
are  the  Cochin  Chinese,  Tonquinese,  Japanese,  and  other  minor 
dialects.  The  Cochin  Chinese  use  many  of  the  Chinese  characters ; 
but  often  to  express  different  words,  both  as  regards  the  sense,  and 
the  pronunciation.  The  Japanese  language  is  said  to  use  a  select 
number  of  the  Chinese  characters,  introduced  in  the  year  733,  but 
applied  to  the  original  Japanese  words  ;  which  are  as  different  from 
the  Chinese,  as  English  words  are  from  French ;  though  both  written 
with  the  same  character. 

*  The  last  column  of  Chinene  characters,  on  the  lefl  side  of  Plate  I.  (No.  13}, 
it  the  inscription  on  the  tablets  at  the  door  of  the  Chinf.n  Museum^  in  Philadelphia. 
For  the  honor  of  possessing  this  splendid  collection,  our  city  and  country  are  indebted 
to  the  liberality  of  one  of  their  most  enterprising  and  patriotic  merchants ;  Mr.  Dann. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BITROPEAN   LANGUAGES. 

The  European  Languages  may  be  classed  in  the  four  families  of 
Pelasgic,  Gothic,  Celtic,  and  Sclavonic ;  the  former  belonging  to 
Southern  Europe,  the  three  latter  to  Central  and  Northern.  The 
Pelasgic  family,  includes  the  languages  of  ancient  and  modem 
Greece  and  Rome ;  with  those  derived  from  them :  while  the  chief 
tongues  of  the  Gothic  family,  are  the  English  and  German : — and 
these  two  families,  the  Pelasgic  and  Gothic,  are  much  the  most  im- 
portant, of  all  modern  languages,  to  the  civilized  world.  Except  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  they  are  languages  which  were  formed  during  the 
middle  ages  of  history ;  that  period  which  produced  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe,  partly  from  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  European  languages  are  of  Asiatic 
origin  ;  and  the  comparison  of  them  with  the  more  ancient  languages, 
has  been  a  problem  of  deep  interest  to  the  philologist.  Thus,  the 
Greek,  may  be  traced  to  the  Phcenician,  and  Egyptian ;  the  Latin, 
to  the  Phoenician  and  Greek; — while  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French,  are  immediately  derived  from  the  Latin ;  of  course  with  an 
intermixture  of  Gothic  words.  The  languages  of  Central  and 
Northern  Europe  probably  came  from  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  Asia ;  but  doubtless  from  various  sources,  so  intermingled,  that 
their  exact  origin  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Most  of  the  Euro- 
pean languages  are  highly  syntactic  ;  changing  the  forms  of  words, 
to  express  variations  of  number,  person,  relation,  intensity,  time  and 
mode,  in  nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs.  Our  own  language  is,  per- 
haps, the  least  variable,  in  these  respects,  among  them  all. 

We  proceed  to  speak  briefly  of  the  European  languages,  in  the  order 
of  Classiflcation  above  proposed. 

§  1.  The  Pelasgic  family  of  languages,  includes  the  Greek;  the 
Romaic  or  Modern  Greek ;  the  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  French  languages;  with  the  subordinate  dialects.  The  Pelas- 
gians  were  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Greece :  and  received  their  name 
from  Pelasgus,  one  of  their  leaders.  With  them,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  both  originated ;  and  from  these,  all  the  others,  of 
this  family,  have  been  derived. 

The  Greek  language,  is  emphatically  that  of  ancient  poetry  and 
philosophy.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  copiousness  and  strength  ;  and 
for  the  ease  with  which  its  words  may  be  united,  to  form  compounds. 
Though  derived  immediately  from  the  Egyptian  and  Phcenician,  it 
is  said  to  have  much  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit,  both  in  individual  words, 
and  grammatical  forms.  Its  earliest  alphabet,  that  introduced  by  Cad- 
mus, as  already  mentioned,  (p.  41),  was  the  old  Phcenician,  contain- 
ing only  15  letters;  to  which  t was  soon  after  added.  Four  more 
letters,  z,  e,  ♦,  and  x  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Palamedes, 
during  the  Trojan  war;  and  the  remaining  four,  h,  a,  t  and  a  were 
added  by  Simonides,  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  or  490  B.  C. 
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The  alphabet,  thus  completed,  was  first  adopted  by  the  lonians  ; 
hence  sometimes  called  the  Ionic  alphabet.  The  Ionian.^  finit  intro- 
duced the  mode  of  writing  from  left  to  right,  about  450  B.  C\  :  pre- 
Tiously  to  which,  the  Semitic,  or  inverse  oriler  prevailed  ;  or  else  the 
method  called  bouMtrophedon,  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and  \$(i 
to  right.  The  shape  of  the  letters  having  been  changed,  from  the 
original  uncial  characters,  the  following  is  the  Greek  Alphabet, 
wiui  the  name  and  sound  of  each  letter,  and  its  numerical  power: 


1.  A,  «,  Alpha,  a  in  far  or  fai, 

t.  B,  ^,  C  BcU,  b, 

Z.  r,  y,  r.  Gamma,  /^  hanL 

4.  A,  4,  Uelu,  d, 

5.  E,  •,  Epaloo,  e  ikort. 

7.  /.  <f.  f.  Z.'U,  r. 

8.  H.  a.  Eta,  f  as  in  vein, 
•.  e,  ^,  6,  Theta,  tk, 

10.  1,1,  lou,  i  m  piquiot  pin. 

to.  K,  s.  Kappa,  Jr. 

90.  A,  A.  T,ainUla,  /. 

40.  M.yu,  Mu,  m. 


50.  N, »,  No,  11. 

•0.  Z,  ^,  Xi,  J-,  A»,  orgT. 

70.  O,  a,  Omicrao,  o  tAcW. 

80.  n.^.  T,  Pi,  p. 

100.  p.  »,  f,  Rho,  r. 

too.  2,  r,  r,  ^ifma,  t. 

300.  T.  T, ;,  Tau,  /. 

400.  r.  »,  t'pailon,  M  Aiiig  or  tkart. 

ftOO.  ♦,  ^,  Phi,  ph, 

600.  x.>,  Chi,  ck  Of  kk. 

700.  f'.X  P«.  />«• 

BOO.  a,  •,  Omega,  o  kmg. 


The  letter  A  is  expressed  by  the  oMpiraie  (•),  as  in  4,iw».  o/  «#  ; 
kf%—^nr ^^  be  hallo wtd ;  Lt^  a$  ;  ^i***,lead.  To  complete  the  series 
of  numerals,  the  CS reeks  used  (r),  a  character  called  epi$emon  for  0; 
(a  or  c,),  koppa,  for  90 ;  and  (0)  gaitpi,  for  900.  The  following  is  tlie 
Lord's  prayer  in  Greek,  as  given  by  8t.  .Matthew.  (Ch.  vi.  0 — 13.) 


IIATHF  <l(iw»  i  fr  r««(  •WMrvrc  i^i««^i|fM  T*  •r«|i«  r»*.  T^fhrtt  k  0m0t\4tm  9*9  Trrf 
#frM  r«  #«X«0i  #•*,  J»(  c»  •»««»M,  ««i  (VI  r^f  }iH-  T«»  «#r«r  4^m»  r*»  rvi*»«i*r  /•(  4|i«» 
niiffr-  K«i  A^i  4i*r»  r«  •^iA«^«f«  4i**^.  ^  «•<  4^«i(  m4u^t»  r^n  •^•Ajr^ii  ^«(b>ir. 
Kai  lit  <i#i»i>«ti  4«i«(  «i»   r(i«»«#|i«»,  «AA«  |l»««i  4j*J(  «*•    r»i  r«r«^»*i.     (in   v^i  cmr  4 

The  signification  of  some  of  the  words  in  this  specimen  of  the 
Greek  language,  is  as  follows:  #carr,i,  father:  f>wt,  of  us,  (from 
if^tf,  we):  i,  (the  definite  article  used  as  a  relative):  i»,  in:  ro«f 
a^pawHj,  the  heavens,  (from  »  oi^ia»iK,  the  heaven) :  oyiai9rrw,  let  it  be 
hallowed,  (from  ayt*^*  holy;  and  ayto^w,  I  make  holy):  ro  ort>^a, 
the  name,  (ro  being  the  neuter  gender  of  the  article) :  <9cn,  of  thee, 
(from  91 1  thou).  ¥x$tx^,  let  it  come,  (from  i,>^o^at,  I  come]  :  i> 
^MiX4Uft,  the  kmgtlom,  (r  being  the  feminine  form  of  the  article). 
rtnri^rrw,  let  it  be  done,  (from  Ytr«^a4,  I  bc*come)  :  ro  ^ixr^a,  the 
will:  w(,  as:  aa«,  and,  or  also :  mt,  upon:  rri  yrf,  the  earth,  (*fft 
requirini;  the  genitive  or  possessive  ca.«e  of  r  <)t^,  the  earth).  Tov 
•fro*,  the  bread,  (the  objective  or  acrnsatne  case  of  C  o^/roi,  the  bread) : 
•ifi«tfio»,  daily,  or  suitable,  (ajpreing  with  a^ro*)  :  ^,  give,  (from 
M*«^«,  I  eive)  :  rit»»,  to  us,  (the  dative  case  of  ri^cf)  :  'ir^tytn^  to- 
day. We  have  no  room  here,  interestmg  though  it  may  be,  to  pur- 
•oe  the  subject  farther. 

Of  the  dialecu  of  the  (wreek  language,  the  //orir,  spoken  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  is  the  oldest,  and  most  harsh :  the  .'TTo/ir,  ppoken  in 
Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus .  and  in  .Kolis  of  Asia  .Minor,  resembles 
tfie  Uoric,  but  IS  smoother,  and  more  IiWe  the  I«atin  laniruage ;  while 
th«  Jonie,  spoken  chiefly  in  Ionia,  and  tlie  neighboring  islands,  ia 
Mort  aoA  aiid  lowing ;  and  tho  .fl/ic,  oonfijied  to  Athena,  and  tta 
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neighborhood,  was  the  latest,  and  most  refined  of  them  all.  The 
Modern  Greek,  •oroetimes  called  the  Romaic^  may  be  regarded  as  a 
dialect  of  the  ancient  Greek,  in  which  tlie  terminations  are  abbre- 
Tiated  and  simplified. 

,  The  Laiin  ianruage,  was  that  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  receired 
its  name  fmm  the  Latins,  who  inhabited  that  region,  before  Rome  was 
founded.  It  was  not  matured  till  after  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  451  B.  C.  It  resembles  the  Greek,  not  only  from  its 
Pelasgian  origin,  but  from  the  introduction  of  Greek  wonls,  by  the 
later  (areek  colonists,  and  emigrants.  The  I^atin  became  corrupted 
among  the  common  people  of  Italy  about  the  year  581,  owing  to  the 
northern  invasions ;  but  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  the  common 
language  of  learned  men  throughout  Europe  ;  being  the  only  one  in 
which  they  could  be  understood  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
countr}' ;  so  little  were  the  present  languages  known  or  cultirated. 
In  England,  the  Latin  was  exclu^irely  used  in  the  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, until  A.  D.  1362 ;  when  Edward  III.,  as  a  favor  to  his  subjects, 
permitted  them  to  be  heard  in  tiieir  own  tongue,  much  less  refined, 
of  course,  than  it  now  is. 

The  Latin  alphab<*t  is  the  same  as  our  own ;  which  is  borrowed 
from  it,  except  that  the  Latin  has  no  letter  w.  We  tliink  it  clear,  that 
the  runtiiiental  pn>nunriation  of  the  vowels,  is  more  likely  to  be  that 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  than  the  English  pronunciation,  which  is  pecu- 
liar lo  itself.  We  would  therefore,  in  reading  I^itin,  pronounce  a  as 
in  far  ox  fat :  e  as  in  vein  or  met :  t  as  in  pique  or  pin :  o  as  in  note 
or  tiot ;  u  as  in  tune  or  tun  :  y  when  a  vowel  like  t  .*  ei  and  the  Greek 
<«,  like  our  long  i,  as  in  pine:  au  and  the  Greek  ««.  like  our  oti^  in 
now :  and  oii,  or  die  (wreck  •*.  like  our  ou  in  tour,  or  oo  in  moon. 
The  Latin  language  is  remarkable,  among  others,  for  what  seems 
lo  us  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  words ;  as  in  pater  no$ter^ 
father  our,  instead  of  our  father ;  but  whether  the  former  is  not  the 
real  natural  order,  if  such  an  one  there  be,  we  are  not  impartial 
judires  to  decide. 

It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  here  to  give  some  specimens  of  the 
manner  in  which  I^tin  wonls  are  varied ;  particularly  in  the  declen- 
sion of  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  the  conju^iion  of  verbs.  Domi' 
nu$,  signifies,  the  Ix>rd,  or  a  lord  ;  domini,  of  a  lord,  or  of  the  lord  ; 
domino,  to  the  lord  ;  dominum,  the  lord  ;  domine.  Oh  lord ! ;  and 
domino,  from  or  by  a  lor«l  or  the  lord :  this  language  having  no  article. 
The  six  cases  of  I^tin  nouns,  here  in^en  in  order,  are  called  the 
nominative  ;  the  ifrnitive  or  ponsessive  ;  the  dative  ;  the  accusative  or 
objective  ;  the  vocative ;  and  the  ablative.  In  the  plural,  we  have 
domini,  the  lord*,  or  Oh  lonU  ! :  dominorum,  of  the  lords  ;  dominii^ 
lo,  from,  or  by  the  lords;  and  dominoM,  the  lords;  this  latter  being 
the  accusative  case.  Magnu$  dominui,  signifies  the  great  lord  ; 
marna  terra,  the  rreat  earth  ;  magnum  rei^num^  a  or  the  great  king- 
dom. EtM^,  is  the  verb  to  be  ;  Mum  or  ei^o  $um,  I  am ;  f s,  or  tu  es, 
thou  art;  e%t  or  tile  est,  he  is:  Mumut,  we  are  ;  ettif,  ye  or  you  are; 
ntnt,  they  are.  Kram,  sifntfies  I  was  ;  fui^  I  was  or  I  have  been ; 
ftteram,  I  ha^l  been;  rro,  1  |hall  be ;  sirii,  I  may  be ;  e$%em,  1  might 
be ;  fuerim,  I  mav  have  been  ;  fui9$em,  I  might  have  been  ;  fuero^ 
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I  •hall  have  been  ;  es  or  f  j/o,  be  ihou  ifutMMe,  lo  have  been  ifutumM, 
about  to  be.  Creure,  to  create,  in  like  manner  forms  creo^  1  rreate  ; 
creavit  I  have  created :  creaho,  1  »haU  or  will  create ;  cref'm,  1  may 
create ;  crrari,  to  be  created :  and  numerous  other  parts.  The  fol- 
lowing in  the  I«ord*s  Prayer  in  Latin;  by  the  first  two  words  of  which 
it  U  often  designated. 

Pater  notttr,  qui  fi  in  coe!i$^  $ancti/iretur  nomen  tuum :  advtniat 
regmtm  tumn  i  fiat  voiuntat  ttta,  iicut  in  rtrto  et  in  terra :  panem 
nottntm  qitotidianuvi  da  nobi$  hodie :  et  remitte  nobin  dcbita  iio«- 
tra,  $icut  et  no$  rrmittimuM  debitoribta  noMtrii  et  ne  no»  induca$ 
in  tentalionem,  $ed  libera  nos  o  malo :  quia  tuum  eut  regnum  et 
potent  ia  et  s^loria^  in  iecuia,   mi  men. 

The  sij^nitication  of  these  words  is  as  follows.  Pater,  father :  fioj- 
ier,  our :  qui,  who :  r«,  art ;  (from  the  verb  ente,  to  1m?):  m,  in  :  corlin, 
the  heavens;  (from  coetum,  heaven):  Manrtijicetur,  may  it  he  hal- 
lowed; (fmm  Mancti/ico,  1  make  holy,  and  this  from  ganctuM,  holy) : 
nomen,  name :  tuum,  thy;  (neuter  genderof/niM,  thy),  .idveniat,  may 
it  come;  (from  advenio,  1  appmach):  regnum,  kmgdom  :  fiat,  let 
it  be  done;  (fromyio,  1  lK»come ;  fit,  it  becomes,  or  it  is  dtine^  :  ro- 
iuntoM,  wUl;  (a  n<»un  of  the  feminine  gender) :  Micuf,  as  :  et,  and  or 
also.     Panem,  bread  ;  (ace.  case  o( panin):  quotidianum,  daily  :  da, 

5ive;  (from  do,  I  give^:  nobin,  to  us;    (dative  case  of  nos,  wt\  :   ho' 
le,  this  day.     liemitte,  remit;  (from  remitto,  I  send  back; :   drhita, 
debts;  (from  drbitum,  a  debt ) :  ne,  not:  inducat,  m:t\!»t  thou  had; 

ffrom  induro,  1  lt*ad} :  tentatio,  temptation  :  Med,  but :  libera,  liberate  ; 
from  libera,  I  lil>erate):  a,  from:  malum,  eyil:  quia,  In^vnunc  :  po- 
tentia,  power :   gloria,  gh»ry  :   ifi  necula,  for  ages,  ur  forever. 

The  Italian  language,  is  derived  immediately  from  the  I^atin  ;  dif- 
fering fnim  It  in  the  intrixJitction  of  a  few  Ctothic  won!?*,  but  chiclly 
in  abbreviating  the  terminations  of  words,  and  using  short  auxiliary 
words,  to  supply  their  place.  The  Italic  or  tloping  ehararten,  whirh 
we  occasionally  use.  are  evidently  a  slight  nKxlifirntion  of  the  Roman. 
This  language  was  fur  ages  a  mere  corruption  of  the  I^atin,  and  calleil 
by  the  Ic-irned,  ••  the  vulgar  tongue."  Sismondi  dates  iiji  origin  at 
about  1 140;  under  Roger  I.  of  Sicdy.  Spinello*s  History,  commenced 
in  1247,  was  the  first  learned  work  in  luilian  pro#e;  and  the  Divina 
Comedia  of  Dante,  written  about  1300,  stamped  the  lanj^iiage  with 
character  and  (>erinanency.  This  work  gave  a  preilominance  to  the 
Tuscan  dial(H-t;  though  it  is  more  guttural  than  the  others.  It  is, 
however,  spoken  the  most  accurately  at  Rome  ;  as  iinplird  by  the  pro- 
verb, '•  Lingua  Toicana  in  borca  Homana ;"  or  the  Tuscan  tongue 
in  a  Roman  mouth,  the  beau  ideal  of  lulian.  This  lanipiage  aWmds 
in  vowels  and  liquids ;  is  soft  and  smooth,  and  admirably  suited  for 
Bosie,  poetry,  and  improvisation. 

The  Italians  pronounce  the  vowels  as  we  have  mentioned  for  the 
Latin,  eicept  u,  which  they  pronounce  like  our  oo  in  wfXJfi.  They 
pronounce  r  before  e,  and  i,  like  our  rh  in  rharm  ;  er  like  t,rh  ;  and 
cA,  like  k.  They  pft>nounee  f  before  e  ;  and  i,  like  our  j :  rz,  like 
M  t  cA,  like  c  hard  :  and  A.  in  Italian,  is  always  silent.  They  use 
J,  only  as  a  vowel,  instead  of  i  or  ii  ;  and  the  letters  k,  w,  jr.  and  y, 
•re  not  found  in  their  language.     They  pronounce  x  like  dz  or  tMf 
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ind  2z  alno  like  tz.  The  letters  gl,  and  gn^  have  often  a  liquid 
sound  in  iLiIian ;  like  the  Hi  in  our  word  billion,  or  the  ni  in  pinion ; 
M  in  eglif  he,  pronounced  aU-ye ;  and  ognif  every  or  all,  pronounced 
owH'ye,  This  languat^e  ia  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
prv|MMiiion8  are  united  with  the  articles ;  and  the  pronouns  with  the 
Terbs,  when  they  come  together ;  forming  as  it  were  a  single  word. 
Thus  the  prepositions  c/i,  of;  tla,  from  ;  o,  to;  and  per,  through  or 
by  ;  united  with  the  article  /o,  the  ;  form  the  compounds  deilo,  ddlio^ 
alio,  and  petto  ;  as  in  detC  amore^  of  the  love.  Again,  instead  of 
to  ti  favettiU  1  speak  to  thee,  the  Italians  may  9^y  fav^tloti :  and  as 
thr  word  gti  signifies  to  him,  ihejf  may  say  dicevagti,  instead  of  ei 
gti  tliceva,  he  said  to  him. 

The  following  is  the  I^ord^s  Prayer  in  Italian ;  which  will  doubt- 
loss  he  understood  from  what  has  already  been  said  ;  at  least  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  I^atin. 

fa  ire  nostra,  che  $ri  net  cieto,  sia  sanct\ficato  it  ttio  name:  it  tuo 
reg-no  ven^a,  tn  tua  i^otonta  aia  fatta  biccome  in  cieto  coai  anche  in 
trrra:  ilacci  oi^^i  it  nostra  ^xme  cotidiano:  e  rimettici  i  nostra  dehiti^ 
siccoiiie  not  unrora  rimettiumo  a  nostri  dibitori:  e  non  inducici  in  ten- 
tazivnr,  nut  tittrrari  dat  mate  ;  percioche  tuo  e  it  regno,  e  la  potenza, 
e  tit  i^lorin,  in  snnpiterno.  .imen. 

The  tValtachian  lanjri>aK<*  »«  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Latin :  and 
an  impure  I^ntin  is  still  spoken  in  some  parts  of  Hungary.  The 
SiiMli.in.  Sardinian,  and  Corsican  dialects  are  very  slight  modifications 
of  the  lirdinn. 

The  Spanish  tanzuage^  is  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Tm  Lengua 
Castrtlana  ;  because  it  was  matured,  and  spoken  in  its  greatest 
purity,  in  the  kin^rdom  of  Casiile.  It  is  derived  from  the  Ph(pnirian 
of  the  early  C(»lonists,  and  of  the  Carthaj^inian  conquerors,  mingled 
with  the  Latin  of  the  Romans;  from  which  and  the  language  of  the 
Vi«»ii»oth^,  a  Romance  language  was  formed,  in  Spain,  as  early  as 
A.  I>.  rii3.  This  Romance  tongtie,  with  some  Arabic  words  fnim 
the  Moor*,  forms  the  basis  of  the  Castilian  tongue,  which,  according 
to  Sismondi,  dates  back  to  1050;  under  Ferdinand  the  CJreat.  The 
laws,  and  documents  of  Spain,  were  written  in  Latin,  till  r25*2  ;  when 
Alphon^o  X.  published  Lan  Partidas,  a  code  of  laws,  in  Spanish. 
Thm  lanjniaee  ab  >unds  in  full  sounding  vowels  ;  though  mingled 
with  Arable  and  CSothic  palataN  and  gutturals:  and.  from  its  ftolomnity 
and  dieniiy,  it  ha«  been  termed  ••  the  language  of  the  gods."  The 
Spanit^h  alphabet,  is  the  same  as  ours  ;  only  wanting  the  letter  w. 
The  Spmianli  pn>nounee  the  voweU,  as  we  have  mentioned  for  the 
Latin:  but  r  l>efore  e,  i,  and  y.  they  prt>nounce  like  our  th  ;  c/i,  as  in 
Eneh*b,  in  clurin  ;  gn,  when  without  a  diarcsis,  like  tr  hard  ;  sr  l>e- 
fore  e,  i.  and  y,  like  /j  ;  an<l  j  always  like  our  ti  :  while  ft  itself  is 
always  «»ilint.  They  pnmounce  //  like  our  tfi  in  billion ;  and  n,  with 
a  iilJe  oier  it,  like  ni  in  pinicm  :  the^e  sounds  beini;  called  liquid; 
and  al*i>  found  in  the  Italian.  They  pronounce  r,  where  it  comes 
beforr  a  vowel  with  no  circumflex  accent,  like  h  ;  and  ;  they  always 
sound  like  our  th. 

Th-  I^»r  Tf*  I*ra\er  in  Spanish,  m  here  annexed,  to  whow  the  close 
connriitin  between  thi**  lani:ua;re  and  the  Italian  and  Latin. 
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Padrt  nutntro  que  e$ta$  en  el  cieh,  $anct\ficado  $ea  el  tu  nomhre ; 
venga  el  tu  reino  ;  hagare  tu  voluntad,  asi  en  la  tierra  eomo  en  el  cieh : 
ei pan  nue$tro  de  cada  dia  danoa  hay;  y perdonanoa  nuestras  deu- 
da»,  aai  cottio  noaotroa  peraanamoa  a  nueatroa  deudorea  ;  y  no  noa 
d^ea  cacr  en  la  taUarion,  tnaa  libranoa  de  mal:  porque  tuo  ea  el  reino, 
y  la  potencia,  y  la  gloria,  par  loa  aigloa,  m^men. 

The  Portugueae  language  U  the  Gailician  dialect  of  the  old 
Spanish  Romance  language,  with  alight  modifications.  It  became  the 
language  of  PortugJ  from  tlie  date  of  iu  independence,  under 
Alpbonso  I,  A.  D.  1 139  ;^-or,  according  to  Sismondi,  as  early  as  the 
jear  1100,  under  Count  lleni^.  The  delicacy  and  richness  of  ita 
•ongs,  has  given  it  the  name  ol  \\\e flower  language.  Its  literaturo 
is  of  minor  imoortance ;  but  it  ii  the  language  also  of  Brazil,  and  nf 
•ome  parts  of  India  and  Africa ;  and  hence  it  is  of  considrmble 
iolerest  to  the  commercial  world.  The  Lord's  Praver  in  Porta* 
guese,  commences  as  follows :  Padre  noaao,  qtte  eataa  noa  ceon, 
Manct{fieado  acio  o  tu  name;  tenha  tuo  regno;  acia/eita  a  tua  votaie, 
a$9i  rwa  ceoa,  como  na  terra.  From  this  specimen,  its  close  resem* 
bUnce  to  the  preceding  languages  may  easily  be  traced. 

The  French  language,  is  founded  on  the  Celtic,  the  lan^iage  of 
the  Cauls ;  but  consists  chiefly  of  abbreriated  Latin  words,  intro* 
duced  by  the  Roman  Conquest,  and  by  the  subsequent  use  of  the 
Latin  laninisge  among  the  learned.  By  the  miiture  of  the  Lntin, 
with  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  dialects,  two  distinct  Romance  lnni^i:ij:r«, 
•o  called,  were  formed ;— the  Southern  or  Provencal^  rallctl  the 
Langue  (COc,  in  which  the  word  oc  signified  yes  ;  and  the  Northt ni 
or  Lan^ue  d*Oui,  or,  d*Od,  in  which  yea  was  eipressed  by  the 
word  out.  The  former,  according  to  Hismondi,  originated  at  the 
court  of  Bozon,  king  of  Aries,  in  H80 ;  and  the  latter,  called  also  the 
Romance  Wallon,  at  the  court  of  William  Ix>ngue  Epce.  of  Nor- 
■laiidy,  in  930.  The  Prorrn^al  waa  the  language  of  the  troubadours  ; 
•nd  is  still  spoken  by  the  common  people  in  the  South  of  France 
•nd  east  of  Spain ;  bearing,  as  it  doea,  a  resemblance  to  tlie  Spanish. 
Bat  when  Paris  became  the  French  capital,  the  northern  dialect  pre- 
▼tiled,  and  took  the  national  name;  though  less  poetical  th.in  the 
ProTen^al,  and  abounding  in  obscurely  sounded  vowels.  The  F*rcnrh 
If  a  language  rather  for  oratory,  than  poetry  ;  and,  under  the  Frrnrh 
Academy,  it  has  acquired  ao  much  precision,  with  its  vitacity,  as  to 
hsTC  elicited  Voltaire*s  remark  that  «*  whaterer  is  not  clear,  is  not 
French.**  It  became  the  language  of  courts  of  justice,  in  place  of 
the  Latin,  in  1539,  under  Francis  1.:  and  it  is.  perhaps,  the  most 
common  language  of  European  diplomacy ;  owing  partly  to  the  effurta 
made  bv  the  French  to  fire  it  universal  currency.  Next  to  our  own 
language,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  to  us,  M  all  the  purposes  of 
iolbrmation  and  communication. 

The  French  alphabet,  differa  from  ours,  only  in  wanting  the  letter 
v.  The  simple  vowels  in  it  are  pronounced  aa  we  ha%e  mentioned 
ttiider  the  I^atin,  (p.  57},  except  u,  which  has  a  sound  compounfled  of 
our  short  i  and  long  w.  The  vowel  r,  has  often  an  obacure  sound,  aa 
ia  our  word  fatktr,  particulariy  at  the  end  of  monoayllables;  which. 
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in  proaanciation,  are  therefore  joined  to  the  following  word.  The 
French  hare  a  peculiar  daai  of  sounds,  called  naiai ;  expressed  bv 
one  or  more  vowels  prefixed  to  m  or  n  ;  these  last  letters  being,  as  it 
were,  only  half  pronounced ;  and  partly  through  the  nose.  Thus, 
mm  and  an,  em  and  en^  hare  the  rowel  sound  of  a  in  far ;  aiin,  ain, 
ein^  tm«  in^  wn^  and  yn^  hare  the  sound  of  a  \nfai  ;  om,  on,  and  eon, 
the  tound  ot  o  in  on  t  tnd  tim,  tin,  and  et/n,  the  sound  of  u  in  dun ; 
bot  all  ending  with  the  peculiar  nasal  sound.  The  diphthong  oi  has 
the  Bound  of  %oaw  in  Knglish,  as  in  the  word  /oi,  law,  pronounced 
iwaw.  The  French  pronounce,  at  and  ft  like  a  in  fate  ;  on  like  oo 
in  moon  ;  an,  and  eau  like  o  in  note :  and  to  eu  they  gire  a  peculiar 
sound,  between  that  of  ew  in  few,  and  u  in  fur.  They  sometimes 
pronounce  9,  before  a,  0,  and  u,  like  «,  always  in  these  cases  writing 
a  ctdiila  underneath  it;  rA,  they  pronounce  like  tA,  except  in  words 
from  the  Greek  ;  g  soft,  and  j  like  zh  or  t  in  pleasure  ;  gn,  and  some- 
times /  St  the  end  of  syllables,  liquid,  as  in  the  Spanish ;  qu  often  like 
k;  r  with  a  strong  aspirate  sound ;  th  like  / ;  and  x  sometimes  like 
f  or  z :  while  final  consonants  are  often  silent. 

The  French  articles  nn,  a  or  an,  and  /e,  the,  become  une,  and  la, 
before  nouns  in  the  feminine  gender ;  and  the  latter  becomes  f,  (/, 
with  an  apostrophe),  before  a  rowel ;  and  len  in  the  plural.  The 
prepositions  de,  of,  and  <t,  to,  coalesce  with  the  articles,  in  some  of 
their  forms:  as  in  the  lulian.  The  adjectives,  change  their  termina- 
tions, for  the  feminine,  and  the  plural ;  as  un  bon  homme,  a  good 
man  ;  une  bonne  femme,  a  good  woman  ;  le$  bont  gar^onn,  the  good 
boys ;  le$  bonnes  fiUe$n  the  good  girls.  As  examples  of  the  pro- 
nouns and  rerbs,  we  may  present  (he  following.  Etre,  to  be ;  e.tant, 
being :  je  $uin,  I  am  ;  tu  f«/,  thou  art;  tV  f«/,  he  is  ;  noui  $omme$, 
we  are  ;  ront  c/f t,  you  are  ;  i7«  $ont^  they  are.  Tetai$  or  je  fu9, 
I  was  ;  f*'ai  e/#»,  I  hare  been ;  facaii  eU  or  feuu  e'/e,  I  hadf  been ; 
J€  $era%,  I  shall  be  ;  je  nerain,  I  should  be  ;  joit ,  be  thou  ;  que  je 
ioii,  that  1  may  be ;  que  je  fane,  that  I  mi^ht  be  ;  quej^ai  ete,  that 
I  may  hare  been ;  and  quej*eu$e  e'/e,  that  I  might  hare  been. 

The  following  is  the  l#ord*s  Prayer  in  F*rench ;  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  language,  like  our  own,  is  highly  analytic  ;  express- 
ing by  particles,  or  separate  words,  those  modifications,  which  the 
Greek  and  I«atin  express  chiefly  by  terminations. 

Notre  pere  qui  ete$  dant  Us  cinix,  que  voire  nom  ioit  $anctiji^ : 
que  rotre  rerne  arrive :  que  voire  voionte  Moii  faite  en  la  terre, 
eomme  dant  ie  ciel:  donnez  nou»  nujourd*hui  not  re  pain  de  chaque 
jour  ;  et  pardonnez  nou»  no$  nffentet,  eomme  nout  pardonnon*  ^ 
eetfx  qui  noua  ont  offmnen ;  et  ne  noui  abandonnrz  pat  a  la  tenteh 
Hon,  mait  delivrez  nout  du  mal:  parcequ*  a  toi  est  le  rrgne,  et  ie 
pouroir,  et  le  gloire,  a  tout  let  tierlet,  .^men.  Its  corrcKpondence 
with  our  own  rersion,  will  easily  be  perceived,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  wonls.  The  Hanque  lantni^g^*  i*  3  peculiar  one,  spoken  by  the 
Gascons,  in  the  S.  W.  of  France  ;  and  sup|H>siHl  to  have  come  from 
the  <*antabri,  or  Itiscayans,  who  once  inhabited  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Spain. 

S  2.  The  Gothic  Family  of  Unin)»(r^*<  includes  the  English,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  I^anish,  Swedish,  and  Icelandic  languages ;  with  some 
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minor  tlialrct*.  These  are  aUo  called  Teutonic  ;  from  the  Teutons, 
who  ini^mU'd  »outh  from  the  Danish  i^landf,  and  claimed  dcfre nt 
from  Tuiitcon  or  ThuiMco,  an  ancient  (fod  or  hero.  The  term  7Vfi- 
tonicn  \*  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  supposed  ancient  Inn^n^age.  from 
which  ihojte  of  ihis  family  are  said  to  have  been  derived.  The  Runic 
alphal*et,  containing  16  characters,  some  vestiges  of  which  are  tup- 
poMMt  to  ha\e  been  found  in  America,  as  proofs  of  its  di9co\pry  by 
the  Northmen,  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  Scandinavians,  and 
Germans,  from  A.  1).  1200,  or  earlier,  to  alxnit  N4i>. 

The  Ens^Ush  language^  clearly  belongs  to  the  Gothic  family  ;  both 
from  its  grammatical  construction,  and  the  oriiirin  of  a  large  majority 
of  its  wordii.  As  Knt^land  was  originally  inhibited  by  the  Celts 
or  Gaels ;  then  pns«t*d  for  a  time  under  the  Roman  yoke ;  wns 
next  overrun  by  the  Saxons  from  (ierm.nny  ;  subjugated  afterunrds 
by  the  Danes,  \«  hose  language  wzn  like  the  Saxon  ;  and  finally  con- 
quered by  the  Normans,  from  the  norihem  part  of  France ;  our 
UnguajTf,  therefore  consists  chiefly  of  T'tutcnir  or  German  words 
from  the  Saxons  ;  mingled  w»ih  a  few  Critic  wonls  from  the  abori- 
gines; with  still  m<»re  of  jMtin  from  the  Romans;  and  of  French 
from  the  Normans ; — to  which  have  been  added  occ:i>ional  wonls 
from  the  (ireek,  llfbrew,  Arabic,  (■«>rman,  French,  Spann^h  ;ind 
Italian  ;  intnuluced  by  travellers,  artists,  or  philosophers.  Thus, 
our  terms  of  war,  are  chiefly  from  the  French;  and  of  muMc,  from 
the  Italian  ;  many  of  which  still  retain  their  foreign  f<«rm.  Our 
language,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  flrst  permitted  to  t>e 
iiafNd  instead  of  the  I«atin,  in  eouru  of  justice,  under  Kdward  III., 
in  the  vear  1302. 

The  Knglith  language  ia  irregular,  and  heteroireneous ;  but  simple 
in  its  construction;  and  strong,  flexible,  copious,  and  expres»i%-e 
in  its  diction  ;— worthy  of  a  free  and  intelhi^ent  race.  It  contains 
•bout  00,000  words  ;  including  technical  terms,  but  excluding  proper 
Bamea.  Of  these,  there  ate  prolnibly  30,000  nouns;  10.000 
•dnou  na ;  12,000  verbs;  and  5.000  adverbs;  not  to  mention  the 
minor  parts  of  s^ieecb.  The  English  alphal>et«  is  like  most  others, 
inperfect;  conuining  some  superfluous  letters;  while  there  are 
•ome  sounds,  particularly  of  the  rowels,  for  which  it  presents  no 
•eparate  character.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  observe,  for  example, 
that  in  the  last  syllables  of  the  words  ceJar,  trofet,  natfir^  honor, 
miphur,  and  zephyr,  the  vowels  a,  f ,  t,  o,  t/,  and  v  *re  all  sounded 
alike.  The  precedinj;  chapter  on  General  Grammar.  thou£h  explain- 
ing the  principles  of  language  in  general,  has  a  special  rrfen*nce  to 
English  (frammar;  which,  as  the  subject  ought  to  be  familiar,  will, 
we  trusty  excuse  any  farther  notice  of  our  own  language  in  thia 
pbee. 

The  Saxon  language,  though  now  obsolete,  is  interesting,  aa  the 
baais  of  the  modem  Knglish.  As  Saxon  words  are  often  quoted 
in  our  Etymological  Dictionartes ;  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
introduce  the  Saxon  alphabet^  with  its  peculiar  eharaclers,  in  tliia 
place.  It  is  evidenUy  borrowed  in  part  from  the  Roman  alphabet ; 
•nd  waa  used,  we  believe,  by  King  Alfred,  in  hia  translation  of  the 
Paalaa  iaio  the  Snjton  loogne. 
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Xa    1.  K    k  k.      :  S  y  «. 

B    b    b.  L    I    L  T  c U 

C   c    c.  CD  in m.  U  u  a. 

D    b   d.  N    n  n.  V  t  t. 


a. 

K    k 

b. 

L    I 

c. 

CD  in 

d. 

N    n 

e. 

O    o 

f. 

P     P 

^• 

Q    c] 

h. 

R    n 

€    c    e.  O    o  o.  YD  y w. 

F    p   f.  P    p  p.  X    X X. 

I»   5   ^.  Q    cp q-  Y    y y. 

t    h    h.  R    p  r.  Z    z  x. 

i     »    >•  ThD,  >S,  I^      Thilp.     And^. 

The  followini^  is  the  LonKs  Prayer  in  Saxon,  as  written  about 
A.  D.  d(M).  I'ren  Fader  I  hie  urth  in  Heofnas,  sic  ^ehalsrud  thin 
nama^  to  cyitie!h  thin  rie,  sir  thin  witla  sue  is  in  Henfnas  and  in 
Eortho,  I  ren  hiaj  ojer  trirthe  set  us  to  dnr^r^  and  fvrs'ef  us  scylda 
unut  sue  ice  Jorf^f/im  sryldg^um  untm,  and  no  inlead  urith  in  cus- 
tnwii^^  ai  pefrif^  urith  froiu  ifl^.     •Imen, 

The  tier  man  lanzna^e^  is  callnl  by  the  Germans,  di^  Deutsche 
Sprache  ;  the  name  l>einjj  derived  from  TuineOt  son  of  Theul  or  ihc 
earth,  from  whom  tiic  (Germans  claim  descent.  It  is  stated  that 
riphilas,  bi!*hop  of  the  Mteso^oth.*,  invented  a  Gothic  alphabet,  as 
early  as  A.  I>.  300;  when  he  translated  the  New  Tej»tament  into  the 
Gothic  lani^ia^e.  With  this  version,  the  modem  German  so  nearly 
afn^es,  as  to  show  that  iu  chanires,  since  that  time,  have  been  com- 
paratively slight.  Charlemagne  be^n  a  (lerman  Cirammar ;  and 
made  i^roat  efforU  to  improve  the  langtiaire.  Luther*8  translation  of 
the  Hible,  made  in  1530,  is  still  nearly  as  correct  a  model  of  the 
(•erman,  as  our  own  Bible  is  of  the  English.  The  chief  dialects  of 
this  languat^e,  are  the  Low  German^  in  the  North  ;  the  Franeonian, 
in  the  centre,  particularly  alon?  the  River  Maine  ;  the  AtemanniCt 
which  was  the  dialect  of  the  Minnesini^ers  of  the  middle  a^es,  in 
Suabia  and  Bavaria;  and  the  tapper  German,  in  the  southern  or 
mountainous  parts.  The  Hi^h  German,  w  hich  is  spoken  the  purest 
in  tome  parts  of  Hanover,  is  the  standard  of  the  lani^uage ;  according 
to  the  best  apeakert  and  authors.  It  is  a  rich  laneua^e,  and,  like  the 
Greek,  admits  of  coropoundine  words  with  frreat  facility. 

Most  German  books  are  printed  in  the  character  called  German 
text;  the  small  letters  of  which  closely  resemble  the  old  Hn^lish, 
or  black  letter  character :  but  the  capiuls  are  more  rounded  ;  as  in 
the  German  alphabet  here  given.  * 

It   a  .  ...a.        I       fi   h  . . .  .h. 

™   D..«>D.  J»     IJ....L 

W    C    .  • .  .C*  ^%    I    ••••&. 

ft    ....d.  t      I    ...1. 

?   f  — f.  ?J  n n.  3    t  ••••t. 

The  (Sermans  pronounce  a  nearly  as  in  our  word  fall ;  at  or  &,  (i) 
nearly  like  a  in  fit;  c  nearly  like  a  in  fate,  or  like  our  short  ex 
i  and  T»  like  the  French  i  in  pique,  or  like  our  short  i  in  pin ;  c  as  in 
Enffltsh;  t*  or  e,  (i»)  like  the  French  eii,  between  our  ew  in  few, 
and  u  in  fur;  a  like  oo  in  moon,  or  in  soon ;  and  u<  or  6.  (u)  like 
the  French  a,  composed  of  our  abort  t  and  long  ti.     They  gire 


V  e  . . •  •©. 

«p  p  . . .  p. 

C-  q 4. 

?H    r r. 


u 

u.. 

...a. 

© 

?  . 

.  ..T. 

<I? 

to. 

.  ..w. 

T 

r  .. 

..I. 

i?) 

r. 

...y. 

B 

*• 

...I. 
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to  <t  or  tP,  the  sound  of  our  long  i  in  pine  ;  and  to  ot  nearly  the  same 
sound  ;  to  <2u  the  sound  of  our  ou,  in  thou;  to  (u  a  peculiar  sound, 
compounded  of  our  short  u  or  t/A,  and  short  i  or  ih,  the  latter  heard 
slightly  ;  and  atu  or  &u,  has  a  sound  nearly  the  same,  but  rather  more 
like  our  oi.  They  pronounce  fd)  like  our  $h ;  and  to  d)  final,  they 
give  a  ()eculiar  guttural  sound,  or  hard  breathing,  in  which  the  sound 
of  k  is  very  slighUy  heard.  They  pronounce  tb  like  simple  t ;  9 
likey,*  and  lo  with  a  sound  between  that  of  our  w  and  r. 

A  few  examples  of  the  construction  of  the  (jcrman  langusge  must 
here  suHice.  £in  mann^  a  man  ;  tine$  mannes^  of  a  man ;  eifiefrau, 
a  woman,  or  lady ;  ein  hauM,  a  house.  Der  vaier^  the  father ;  i/i> 
muiter^  the  mother ;  da$  buch,  the  book  ;  der  gute  knabt^  the  good 
boy;  dm  scuten  knabrrit  of  the  good  boy;  dem  guten  knaben,  to 
t)ie  good  lM>y ;  den  gut  en  knaben,  the  good  boy,  (in  the  accusative 
cmsej.  *SVi/i,  to  be;  $eiend,  being;  ich  bin,  1  am  ;  (fti  6if/,  thou 
art ;  er  i«/,  he  is ;  tie  i$t,  she  is ;  e$  iit,  it  is  ;  ttir  wind,  we  are ; 
ihr  $eid,   you   are;    tie  tind,   they  arc.     Ich  ttar,\  was;  ich  bin 

ftweten,  1  have  been;  ich  werde  $ein,  I  shall  be;  ich  triirde  $ein, 
should  be ;  ich  wiirde  gewenen  Mcin,  I  should  have  been ;  »ei  or 
9ti  du,  be,  or  be  thou,  ilabtn,  to  have ;  ich  habe,  \  liave  ;  ich 
hatte^  I  had :  ich  habe  gehabt,  I  have  had.  Er  liebet  mich,  he 
loves  me ;  tie  licbtn  ihn,  thry  love  him ;  tie  Heben  tie,  she  loves 
her,  or  she  loves  tliem.  The  following  is  the  I/ord*s  Prayer  in 
German ;  from  which  the  resemblance  of  this  language  to  our  own 
may  be  clearly  perceived  : 

Unfa  ^dtcr,  l<r  tu  btft  im  ^tmnul^^ehctltcid  tccrtt  Win  Oiomr.  T<\n  ^t'xdt 
ftmmc ;  Um  ft^iUc  (iffdxhc  auf  (^t<n,  mt  im  t»tmmd.  llnfcr  t&c^iid)  ^rtU 
gtcb  un«  h€uu.  lint  r^Tittcb  un#  nnfcrc  ^(bufWn,  toU  wtr  r^rarbcn  unf^m 
^d)ultt%vni.  lint  fiihrc  unf  ntd)t  in  ^rrfudtuno,  (rntmi  rrlffc  un#  vtn  Urn 
VUhiU  Tcnn  trtn  if!  tai  9t(td»,  unb  lit  Jtroft,  ant  ttc  ^nlid»(<it,  tn  Chvtgt 
fdL    tLmtn. 

The  fhttch  language^  is  merely  a  dialect  of  the  IjOW  German,  and 
it  DOW  of  minor  importance.  The  Danith  language,  is  a  eombination 
of  the  Ia)w  (lerman  with  llie  8(»andinavian  or  original  Norman;  and 
was  Arst  cultivated  by  the  Scalds,  or  bards,  who  sang  the  praises  of 
their  heroes.  The  Swedish  language,  resembles  the  Danish,  so  closely 
that  the  Danes  and  Swedes  can  read  each  other's  writing.  The  Aor- 
u^tgian,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  ancient  Scandinavian ;  but  it  is  of 
Terv  little  importance  ;  having  never  been  reduced  to  writing.  The 
leelanlic,  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  Scandinavian,  or  original  Nor- 
man, nrnrly  pure. 

(  3.  The  f  V//ir  family  of  lansnages,  comprehends  the  Gaelic, 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  Armoric ;  all  of  which  come  from  the  Celts,  Gaels, 
or  GauU ;  who  migrated,  in  remote  times,  from  Asia  ;  settleil  in 
France ;  and  thence,  sprrading  northward,  were  the  earliest  inhabit* 
nts  of  (treat  Britain.  Thev  were  called  Kmro*  by  the  Greeks,  but 
•tyled  thf'mselves  Gaels.  Their  lanfuages  are  now  of  minor  import- 
•aee.  The  Gmlic  or  Krse,  is  the  language  of  the  Highlanders  of 
Scodand  :  but  a  dialect  of  Saxon  ongin  is  spoken  in  the  I^w- 
lamls.  In  its  eonstniction,  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  Hebrew.  The 
H'eick  laagnage,  iM  still  spoken  in  Wales;  the  naoMOf  which  cooiee 
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from  the  French  GalUi^  of  the  same  origin  as  Gaelic  ;  which  some 
derire  from  the  German  wallen^  to  wander.  The  Iri$h,  was  a  written 
language,  probably  ai  early  as  the  10th  cenmry  ;  and  is  said  to  resem- 
ble the  Gaelic  so  much,  that  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders  can 
conrerse  with  each  other,  and  \yc  mutually  understood.  The  Manki, 
(or  Manx)  dialect,  spoken  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  similar  to  the  Irish. 
The  Armoric  or  Cimbric  lan^agc,  is  the  old  Celtic,  with  a  mixture 
of  the  German  ;  and  is  still  spoken  in  Brittany  ;  that  is,  the  north-west 
part  of  France.  The  Cornish,  or  dialect  of  Cornwall,  in  England, 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Armoric. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Ct-liic  languages,  the  following  copy  of  the 
l^nKs  Prayer  in  Welch,  is  deemed  worthy  of  insertion.  Ein  Tad, 
yr  hirn  ftyt  yn  y  nrfnetU^  saurteiiUier  dy  entr:  deled  dy  deynum:  gxtm- 
tier  dy  eiryliya,  nir^i\  yn  y  nff,  felly  ar  y  ddaear  hefyd;  liyro  i  ni  hed- 
dytr  ein  bara  beunydtiol :  a  madden  i  ni  ein  dyledion,  Jel  y  madr 
deutrn  ninnntf  T/i  dyle  hryr ;  ae  nac  arwain  ni  i  brnfedigaeth  ;  eithr 
frtfared  ni  rhap  drwf: :  eanyn  eiddot  ti  yic  y  deyrnaa ,  a^ r  nerth,  a^r 
fro^nninnt,  yn  oes  oe.noedd.     »imen. 

J  4.  The  Selavonir  family  of  languages,  includes  the  Polish,  Rus- 
sian, Hohemian,  Illvrian,  and  Croatian;  all  of  which  mav  he  traced 
to  the  ancient  Sarmatians,  since  called  Sclavonians ;  who  migrated 
from  Ania,  at  a  later  pi'riod  than  the  (>ermans.  Their  language  is  said 
to  have  lM»en  dcrivetl  from  the  Sanscrit :  and  to  ha%'e  aflinities  with  the 
Greek  and  (ierman.  The  Polith  lans^uaf^e,  has  been  less  cultivated, 
on  arrount  of  the  former  prevalence  of  the  Latin,  among  the  clergT 
and  nobles  of  Poland  ;  but  it  is  respectable  in  reganl  to  literature.  It 
it  hard  and  harsh  to  pronounce ;  and  is  properly  written  in  a  peculiar 
character.  The  Poles  pronounce  f  like  our  /*  ;  eh  guttural  like  the 
German  ;  ez  like  our  eh  in  charm  ;  sz  like  our  ih:  nzez  like  shch  t 
rz  like  zh  or  s  in  pleasure  ;  tr  always  hard  ;  j  like  our  y :  and  w  like 
oar  r. 

The  Ruinian  lan^uasce^  comprises  several  dialects  ;  and  is  spoken, 
from  Poland,  eastwani  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  resembles  the  Polish  ; 
bat  has  a  mixture  of  Greek,  Swedish,  and  Tartar  words,  with  the 
Bclavonic.  Its  alphabet  was  introduced  by  Cyril,  and  impmt'ed  by 
Kopiewitsch  ;  and  now  contains  36  letters.  It  is  pronounced  like 
the  Polish.  The  oldest  known  writing  in  Russian,  is  ()leg*s  Treaty, 
dated  912  ;  but  I#omonos*)fr  first  adapted  the  lanifuajfe  to  poetry,  by 
assimilatinsf  it  to  the  Germnn  ;  about  A.  I).  1712.  The  old  Selaronic 
bmgiiafe,  ha«  Iwen  pres<»rved  by  the  translation  of  the  Bible  :  and  is 
Mill  emploveil  in  !»ermon«« ;  ihouirh  difierinir  con«iderably  from  the 
Russian.  The  (*rotitin  and  llhfrian  languages  resemble  the  Russian, 
at  the  Bohemian  dtx^i  the  Poli!«h. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Sclavonic  lane^iaires,  we  here  insert  the  lord's 
Prayer  in  Rtissi-m  ;  using  the  Roman  characters. 

Otahe  nanh,  eje  eu  na  neheiaeh  ;  da  sryafitnya  iinya  tvoye  da  prii* 
dei  tzaratrye  troe ;  da  boodet  rolya  froya,  yaktt  na  neheae  ee  na  zemit 
ehJeh  luuh  nannonhnie  dqjd  nam  dnen :  ee  ontave  nam  dolge  nasha  yakqfe 
tf  me  oiiarlyaem  dnljneekom  nanhim :  ee  ne  vorede  naa  ro  iikooihe* 
nie  no  eezhate  im$  oi  loocarago :  yako  trot  tMt  tzartzvo,  ee  stand  vo 
fHAeetthar, 

9  w% 
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The  following  is  the  Russian  alphabet;   with  which  our  notice 
of  the  European  languages  must  be  closed. 

A     a     a 

C      6     b 

&      B     .... 

r     r    .... 
^4    .... 


s 

H 
f 
K 


B 

3 
1 


ghard 
d 

j  or  zh 

z 

z 
fi  or  i 


•)•  •  •  •  1 
k 


1 

m 
n 
o 

P 

r 


A    A  ..., 
M  M.... 

N    H.... 

0     o.... 

n  n  ... 

f  p.... 

C     c... 

TTm 

Y    y.... 
$    « .... 

A-" 

f  g tB  or  tz 


8 
t 

uor  00 

f 

kh 


tsh 

ah 

6htsh 
5 


III  bl u 


&     b 

6  3 

a  « 

e  0 


yu 

ya 

th 

T 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BARBAROUS    LANGUAGES. 

Under  the  branch  of  Barbarous  languages,  we  comprehend  the 
original  tongues  of  America ;  of  Africa,  excepting  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia ;  and  of  Oceanica,  or  the  Islands  south  and  east  of  Asia.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  HapPapoi,  a  term  which  was  applied 
to  all  foreigners,  and  thence  to  all  who  did  not  pronounce  the  Greek 
language  accurately;  and  ultimately  to  all  ignorant  and  savage  na- 
tions. The  languages  of  this  branch,  though  more  numerous  than  all 
the  preceding,  are  of  much  less  importance ; — being  devoid  of  litera- 
ture ;  unwritten,  except  by  recent  missionaries ;  and  each  spoken 
only  over  a  small  region,  by  a  single  tribe.  In  the  little  which  can 
here  be  said  of  them,  we  shall  divide  these  languages  into  three 
groups ; — the  American,  African,  and  Oceanic ; — according  to  their 
geographical  localities;  which  also  accord  with  their  analogies  to 
each  other. 

§  1.  The  native  Jlmerican,  or  Ind-American  languages,  are 
mostly  polysynthetic,  and  polysyllabic  :  several  of  our  words  being 
expressed  by  one  of  theirs ;  and  this  one  consisting  of  several  sylla- 
bles. Humboldt  grouped  them  in  two  classes ;  the  Apalachian,  in 
tlie  north  ;  and  the  Toltecan,  in  Mexico  and  the  south.  For  the 
knowledge  of  them  now  possessed,  we  are  much  indebted  to  the 
labors  of  Heckewelder,  and  the  researches  of  Duponceau.  Con- 
cerning their  origin,  nothing  certain  is  known :  but  they  may  proba- 
bly be  traced  back  to  Asia ;  and  many  of  them  are  said  to  be  copious, 
precise,  and  artificial  in  their  structure.  They  have  been  gradually 
supplanted ;  by  the  English,  in  North  America ;  the  Portuguese,  in 
Brazil ;  and  the  Spanish,  in  Mexico,  and  the  South  American  Re- 
publics ; — so  that  some  of  them  are  already  extinct. 

The  Esquimaux,  or  Karalit  language,  is  spoken  by  tlie  Indimift 
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of  this  name,  on  the  northern,  and  north-eastern  coasts  of  America ; 
including  Greenland.  It  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  eastern 
Siberians;  but^o  have  no  resemblance  to  the  languages  of  Europe. 
The  Iroquois  language,  in'several  dialects,  is,  or  was  spoken  by  the 
Six  Nations,  so  called ;  as  also  by  the  Wyandots,  or  Hurons.  It  is 
said  to  be  wanting  in  labials  ;  but  very  sonorous.  The  Delaware^ 
called  also  Mohegan,  Algonkiii,  or  Lenape,  was  difiused,  with  slight 
variations,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Mississippi;  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  the  Potomac.  Dialects  of  it,  are  still  spoken,  by  the 
Chippeways,  Shawnees,  Ottawas,  and  Winnebagoes.  The  Floridian 
languages,  were  those  spoken  in  our  Southern  States ;  including  the 
Creek,  Cherokee,  and  Choctaw.  The  original  and  recent  alphabet, 
mostly  syllabic,  invented  by  Guest,  or  See-quah-yah,  a  native  Che- 
rokee, is  a  literary  curiosity,  which  we  have  no  room  to  transcribe. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Ind-American  languages,  the  following  copy 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  Massachusetts  language ; — taken  from 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Eliot,  the  devoted  and  early  missionary 
to  the  Massachusetts  tribe  of  Indians,  near  Boston, — is  the  most 
interesting  that  we  can  offer.  Nooshun  kesukqut  quttianatamunach 
koowesuonk.  Peyaumooxitch  kukketassoofamoonk,  kuttenantcp- 
mdonk  nen  nach  ohkeit  neane  kesukqut.  Nvmmeetsuongash  ase^ 
kesukokish  assamainnean  yeuyeu  kesukok.  Kak  ahquoantamaihi" 
nean  nummatcheseongash,  neane  matchenehukqueagig  nutahquon-- 
tamdunnonog.  Clique  sagkompagunaiinnean  en  qutchhuaouganit^ 
webepohquohwussinnean  wutch  matchitut.  Newutche  kutahtaunn 
ketassootamoonk,  kah  menuhkesuonk,  kah  sohsumoonk  micheme 
Amen,  The  translation  of  the  above,  commences  as  follows. 
Nooshun^  our  father ;  (from  noo,  our) ;  kesukqut ^  in  heaven  :  quttio' 
natamunach,  be  hallowed ;  koowesuonk,  thy  name,  (from  koo,  thy). 
Peyaumooutch,  may  it  come ;  kukketassootamdonk,  thy  kingdom  j 
kuttenantamoonk,  thy  will ;  nen  nach  ohkeit,  on  the  earth  ;  neane^ 
as ;  kesukqut,  in  heaven.  Thus  much  must  suffice,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  structure  of  the  languages,  formerly  spoken,  in  the  goodly 
land  which  we  now  inhabit. 

The  Mexican  languages,  are  numerous ;  but  the  Aztec  or  ancient 
Mexican,  and  the  Tarascan,  are  the  most  prominent.  The  Poconchi 
was  spoken  in  Guatemala ;  and  the  Caribbee  was  the  native  language 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  northern  parts  of  S.  America.  The 
Quichua,  was  the  language  of  Peru  and  her  Incas ;  and  is  said  to  have 
abounded  in  vowels  and  soft  sounds.  A  specimen  of  the  sounds,  in 
some  of  these  languages,  will  be  found  in  the  names  of  some  of  the 
Indian  deities,  in  the  subsequent  chapter  on  Paganism.  The  Arau- 
canian,  or  native  language  of  Chili,  is  also  described  as  a  distinct 
one,  very  rich  and  harmonious. 

§  2.  The  African  languages  are  very  imperfectly  known,  and 
important  only  as  the  means  of  introducing  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity into  that  benighted  region.  Adelung  estimates  their  number  at 
270 ;  and  Seetzen  at  150  ;  but  not  more  than  70  or  80  of  them  have 
been  studied  by  learned  men.  The  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  Turkish, 
spoken  in  Egypt  and  the  Barbary  states,  and  the  Ethiopic,  in  Abys- 
sinia, we  have  already  described  among  the  Oriental  languages.     The 
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Berber^  or  Breber,  and  the  Sheliuh  tongues,  ire  spoken  along  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  and  on  the  Great  Desert;  being  derived  probably 
from  the  ancient  Numidian.  The  Mandingo  is  used  in  the  western 
parts,  from  the  Senegal  to  the  Niger;  and  the  Guinea  dialects,  alonff 
the  eoast,  are  extremely  rude  and  various.  The  Iloiieniot,  and 
JBoMJeaman  languages,  of  Southern  Africa,  are  said  to  differ  from  all 
Others  in  a  sort  of  clucking  noise,  like  that  of  a  fowl,  accompanying 
CTcry  word.  The  Caff  re  dialects  in  the  south-east,  are  said  to  be 
distinct  and  peculiar;  but  the ^^anguebar  dialects  in  the  cast,  form  a 
group  hating  a  common  origin.  The  Tigre  or  Gheez,  the  literary 
Unguage  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  ^mharic  or  common  language,  are 
probably  corruptions  of  the  Arabic. 

$  3.  In  tlie  Oceanic  group  of  languages,  we  comprehend  those 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Islands  south  and  east  of  Asia.  The  Malay, 
which  is  spoken  on  the  coasts  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  we  have  already  mentioned,  among  the  Oriental 
languages,  (p.  53).  The  languages  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  have  a  common  origin,  probably  from 
the  Malay  ;  and  they  much  resemble  each  other.  They  have  been 
reduced  to  writing  by  the  labors  of  Missionaries ;  and  the  way  is 
thus  opened,  for  the  light  of  truth,  among  those  who  sat  so  long  in 
the  darkness  of  error  and  ignorance.  The  Negro  languages  of  Sew 
Holland,  Sew  Guinea,  and  the  contiguous  islands,  arc  extremely 
nide,  but  as  yet  are  little  known  to  the  learned  world. 

With  the  Lord*s  Prayer  in  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  islanders, 
we  must  conclude  our  illustrations  of  the  department  of  Glossology. 
£  ko  makou  Makua  iloko  o  ka  lani,  e  haanoia  kou  inoa :  e  hiki  rnai 
kou  aupuni :  e  malamaia  kou  makemake  ma  ka  honua  nti,  e  like  tne 
ia  i  malamaia  ma  ka  lani  la:  e  haawi  tnai  ia  makou  i  keia  la  i  ai  na 
wiakou  no neia  la:  e  kola  mai  hoi  ia  makou  i  ka  makou  lawehitla  ana, 
wu  makou  e  kala  net  i  ka  poe  i  lawehala  i  ka  makou.  Mai  hookuu  oe 
im  wutkou  i  ka  hoowalewtdeia  mai  ;  e  hoopakele  no  nae  ia  makou  i  ka 
ino:  no  ka  mea,  nou  ke  aupuni,  a  me  ka  mana^  a  me  ka  hoonanUa, 
m  w^au  ha  aku,  Amene. 


ILDEPABTMEXT: 

PSYCHOLOGY. 


br  the  department  of  Prrcholofv,  we  would  tadode  those  TirimlMM 
of  knowledge  which  relate  more  immediatelr  to  the  hnaaa  mind,  itt 
powers,  and  their  cultiTatioo.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
4*2^,  iigaifyiag  the  soul,  spirit,  or  roixxi,  in  its  widest  sense ;  aad  we 
would  embrace  ander  it  the  branches  of  Rhetoric  :  Lofic ;  Phreaiei, 
or  Mental  Philosophy  ;  Ethics,  or  Moral  Philosophr ;  zad  Edocatios. 
It  comprehends,  therefore,  that  important  study  inculcated  by  Thales, 
the  ancient  safe  of  Miletns  ;  know  thyteif;  [r^^^t  7««c-rov; ;  inserted 
on  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi.  It  stops  not,  howeTer,  at  the 
boandahea  of  ancient  or  classic  wisdom :  hot  soahnf  at  once  to 
the  source  of  all  intellectual  truth,  the  book  of  Divine  RerelatioB,  it 
there  derires  sublimer  riews  of  the  nature  and  destinr  of  man. 

Although  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  our  own  nature;  but,  inexamia- 
inf  the  mind  abstractly,  find  our»elTes  lost  in  mystery  aad  nncertaiafy ; 
sttll  we  can  inrestigate  its  faculties  :  its  modes  of  actiag ;  its  iaeea- 
tires  to  action  ;  its  instruments  and  objects  ;  its  appetites  and  its  pas- 
siotts ;  with  the  means  of  goremmg,  directing,  and  applying  all  these, 
to  the  attainment  of  man*s  chief  pursuit,  the  happiness  o(  himself  shI 
his  feUowHaen,  and  the  glory  of  his  Creator.  In  making  such  aa 
inrestigation,  we  ind  that  we  are  complicated  beings  ;  imoiortal  sptrile 
tenaaung  houses  of  clay :  but  destined  soon  to  leave  them  for  anodier 
and  an  eternal  sute.  Thus,  in  stndyiiur  our  relations  both  to  the 
material  and  the  sptricnal  world,  we  Uy  the  foundatioos  of  ail  other 
knowledge  ;  and  deriTe  lessons  of  the  greatest  practical  importaaee. 

The  department  of  Psychology,  like  the  preceding  one,  may  be 
considered  as  introduciory  to  all  the  remaining  dirit ions  of  human  know* 
ledge ;  since  the  mind  is  the  agent  which  embraces  and  pursues  thcai 
all.  Thus,  Psychology  is  the  immediate  basts  of  the  studies  of  Law, 
and  (ioTemmettt,  and  of  ReligMMi ;  which  studies  are  often  indoded 
toffether  with  it,  whoUy,  or  in  part.  To  these  high  studies,  the  wbola 
subsequent  proTiace  of  Ethnology,  or  the  study  of  nations,  may  ba 
regarded  as  subsidiary  ;  while  it  furnishes  rich  materials  (or  the  ilhw- 
tratioo  of  PsTcholofT.  The  Phrsical  Sciences  and  Arts,  are  leas 
closely  ronnected  with  this  department  :^-but  even  to  them,  a  know* 
ledfe  of  our  faculties,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  reiiad 
upon,  may  be  of  essential  sennce  :  for  the  mind,  it  is,  which  has  de> 
Teloped  these  stores  of  knowledge,  aad  applied  them  to  the 
tion  and  comibrt  of  its  own  incarnate  existence. 

It  is  true  that  the  study  of  the  human  mind  embraces  two  great 
sions ;  the  one.  IfitdUttuml^  reiaung  to  the  perceptive  and 
powers  ;  the  other.  Moral,  relating  to  the  afTectioos,  passions, 
sentiaienu :  but  these  are  so  doselv  and  matoally  eonnected,  that 
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although  constituting  distinct  branchei^  we  think  that  they  belong  to 
the  fame  department  of  human  knowledge.  Indeed,  we  n*gunl  the 
Utter  as  the  sequel  of  the  former;  and  Education,  in  its  widest  sense, 
at  tlie  great  application  of  them  both.  In  both  these  divisions  of  Psy- 
chology, various  conflicting  theories  have  been  proposed  ;  some  of 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the  Ancient  Schools 
of  Philusophy;  (p.  10];  and  others  will  be  referred  to,  under  the 
branches  of  Phrenics  and  Ethics.  The  existence  of  these  conflicting 
opinions,  is  by  no  means  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  inherent 
difliculty  of  tlie  subjects  :  and  it  should  be  observed,  that  they  relate 
only  to  particular  points  ;  some  of  which  are  rather  nominal  than  real ; 
and  others  of  which  have  already  been  completely  decided. 

We  proceed  to  treat  successively  of  the  branches  of  Psychology, 
in  the  order  already  named  :  Rhetoric  ;  I^ogic  ;  Phrenics,  or  Mental 
Philosophy  ;  Ethics,  or  Moral  Philosophy  ;  and  Education. 


CHAPTER  I. 

RHBTORIC. 

Rhetoric,  ii  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  inTettigatet  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  writing  and  speaking,  or  the  tubjecu  of  (^ompo- 
aition  and  Elocution.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  (treek,  l>r,t^, 
an  orator ;  and  this  from  h«^«  I  speak.  The  term.  Oratory^  derivi'd 
from  the  I^tin,  is  properly  synonymous  with  Rhetoric  :  but  tlie  term 
Elocution^  from  the  Latin,  ela^uor  or  loquott  I  apeak,  should,  we 
think,  be  confined  to  the  manner  or  process  of  enoancing  or  delivering 
a  discourse  already  compo#e<l.  Rhetoric,  also,  in  its  primary  sense, 
might  seem  to  denote  merely  the  art  of  declaiming :  but  this  is  so 
ckwely  allied  to  the  art  of  writing,  or  composing,  tliat  the  term  was 
extended,  even  by  the  ancients,  to  include  them  both.  The  study 
of  Rhetoric,  is,  of  course,  especially  useful  to  the  public  writer,  or 
apeaker :  and  it  is  one  of  the  studies  which  are  introductory  to  Criti- 
ci$m;  an  art,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  (p.  37^. 

Some  persons  have  supposed,  that  the  study  of  Rhetorical  rules 
if  likely  to  cramp  and  injure  the  mental  powers.  This  may  be  the 
case  with  some  of  the  artificial,  or  mechanical  systems,  which  hare 
been  proposed  ;  but  certainly  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles 
on  which  all  good  writing  and  speaking  must  be  founded,  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful,  U)  iliose  who  are  seeking  for  eminence  in  these  iropor* 
last  acquirements.  In  this,  however,  as  in  other  arts,  a  knowledge 
of  principles  and  rules,  can  never  supply  the  place  of  practice  ;  and 
that  practice  should  be  under  the  eye  of  just  and  intelligent  criti- 
cbm.  Neither  can  all  the  aids  of  Rhetoric,  make  a  first  rate  orator ; 
without  knowledge,  and  good  sense,  brought  to  l>ear  on  the  subjecta 
of  discourse;  and  dignity,  sympathy,  uid  integrity  to  give  them 
forre. 

The  best  work  of  the  ancients,  on  Rhetoric,  is  that  of  Aristotle ; 
which  if  the  earliest  eitant ;  and  which  still  forma  the  baata  of 
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branch  of  knowledge.  Demosthenefl,  the  grcatcsi  of  ancient  orators, 
taofht  much  in  his  dictum,  or  saying,  that  action^  meaning  energy 
and  earnestness,  is  the  essence  of  Eloquence.  Cicero,  was  a  grace- 
fal,  rather  than  energetic  speaker ;  but  his  writings  are  fine  illustra- 
tions of  Rhetoric.  Quintilian  (or  Quinctillian),  in  his  Institutes, 
{/nstitutionea  Oratoriir),  gave  many  excellent  precepts';  but  he 
encumbered  the  subject  with  treatises  on  Morals  and  Education,  Law 
and  Politics ;  which,  however  valuable  to  the  Orator,  arc  beyond 
the  legitimate  limits  of  Rhetoric.  Longinu^i,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Sublime,  has  well  treated  a  noble  topic,  which  we  think  belongs  to 
Rhetoric  ;  and  one  which  has  been  amplified  upon,  in  modern  times. 
Of  modem  works  on  Rhetoric,  Dr.  Blair*s  is  probably  the  most 
popular;  but  Dr.  Campbcirs  Phil(»sophy  of  Rhetoric,  and  Abp. 
Whately's  Element5,  are  considered  the  most  profound.  So  much 
of  the  latter  work  as  treats  of  Conviction,  we  think,  with  great 
deference,  belongs  more  properly  to  Logic. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  general  view  of  Rhetoric  under  the  heads 
of  Qualities  of  Style  ;  Pictures  of  Sj>eech  ;  Principles  of  Taste ; 
Objects  of  (Composition  ;  Management  of  a  Discourse  ;  and  Princi- 
ples of  Elocution. 

(  \.  Style^  in  literary  compositions,  is  the  manner  in  which  ideas 
are  expressed  ;  and  it  refers  to  the  writer's  modes  or  habits  of 
thoui^ht,  as  well  as  to  the  choice  of  words,  in  which  hii  thoughts 
are  embo<lied  or  clothed.  All  the  qualities  of  style,  may  be  included 
under  the  three  topics  of  perspicuity,  energy,  and  eleg^ance.  A 
ptr$p%cuoun  style,  is  one  which  expresses  ideas  clearly  and  distinctly, 
and  without  any  ambiguity,  or  uncertainty,  concerning  the  author's 
meaninir.  Perspicuity  requires  that  we  should  conceive  of  things 
distinctly  in  their  nature  ;  completely  in  their  parts  ;  comprehensively 
in  their  rehitions :  and  methodically  in  their  order  or  plnce.  In 
regard  to  individual  wonls,  it  requires  propriety  and  precision  ;  or 
the  election  of  those   wonls   that  convoy   the   sense   intended,  and 

• 

nothini;  more  nor  less.  Purity  of  Inniruajre  is  often  classed  with 
propriety  and  precision  ;  but  it  Iwlonsn'  rnther  to  elegance  of  style 
than  to  perspicuity  ;  for  lanj?uage  may  be  perspicuous,  without  being 
pure  ;  thouf^h  such  lan^iage  can  hardlv  be  termed  proper ;  and  cer- 
tainly not  elcffant.  In  reg^inl  to  sentences,  perspicuity  requires  that 
they  shoidi!  not  be  too  Ion  jr.  or  involr^-d  ;  and  that  they  should  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  proper  order  and  relation. 

An  enerrrffir  style,  expn*<ses  ideas  forcibly  and  vividly,  so  as  to 
stimulate  the  attention,  impre«s  the  judgment,  excite  the  imagination, 
and  arou«e  the  feelin^^s,  of  the  re:i(!er  or  henrer.  It  require^*,  for  the 
most  part,  brevity  or  concisrne««,  and  partirttfarity  or  specificness 
of  thought  and  diction.  It  wiects  the  most  prominent  points  of 
description  or  arsniment,  present*  them  in  the  strongest  liirht,  and 
with  the  mo.»t  striking  colors  ;  usinir  hut  few  words,  and  those  the 
most  distinct  and  expressive.  Enerjrv  of  style  i^  most  forcibly  illus- 
tnte<l.  not  by  a  «incle  sentence,  but  !»v  n  train  of  ideas,  rolling  on 
like  a  monntiin  torrent,  and  bearini;  away  with  them  the  judgment 
and  the  fr«lin«js  of  tho«e  who  n-.^d  or  li**!!  n.  An  f/rrr/i/i/  style,  is 
one  that  plea«es  the  ear  and  the  taste,  by  a  natural  and  easy  flow  of 
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ideas,  clearly  and  cladsically  expressed.  It  requires  euphony  and 
purity  of  words  and  phrases ;  that  is,  that  they  should  oe  neither 
narsh,  quaint,  nor  vulgar :  foreign,  nor  barbarous ;  but  such  as  are 
used  by  the  best  writers  and  speakers.  It  requires  also  unity  and 
eonrruity  of  sentences ;  in  order  that  the  ideas  may  be  clearly  and 
easuy  conveyed.  We  may  here  remark,  that  an  affectation  of 
French,  Latin,  or  other  foreign  words,  renders  the  style  barbarouM  ; 
and  generally  detracts  from  its  elegance:  but  when  appropriate 
English  words  can  be  selected,  of  which  the  sound  alone  would 
convey  an  idea  of  the  signi6cation,  it  adds  both  force  and  elegance 
to  the  composition. 

A  diffuse  style,  is  one  in  which  more  words  are  used,  than  are  ne- 
cessary to  convey  the  intended  meaning ; — the  ideas  being  more  or 
less  repeated.  A  ditTusc  style  is  generally  yff6/f,  or  wanting  in  force, 
ttoless  occasionally  employed  with  n  view  to  dwell  upon  some  import- 
ant point :  whereas  a  concise,  or  brief  style  is  generally  nervous  or 
spirited.  A  style  which  is  wanting  in  perspicuity,  is  said  to  be  ofr- 
Mcure :  and  one  which  i:i  deficient  in  energy,  is  said  to  be  tame.  A 
$%mple  style,  in  opposition  to  an  affected  one,  is  that  in  which  the 
more  common  and  familiar  words,  and  collocation,  are  used,  to  express 
the  idcif  intended  to  be  conveyed.  A  style  is  termed  dry,  plain,  neat^ 
eat  flowery,  in  reference  to  the  degree  of  ornament;  the  latter  using 
digressions,  illustrations,  and  figures  of  speech  freely ;  while  in  the 
former,  they  are  scarcely  used  at  all. 

$  2.  Fisrtiret  of  Speech,  are  peculiar  modes  of  expressing,  or  im« 
pressing  ideas;  serving  to  enrich  language,  to  adorn,  or  dignify  style, 
and  to  render  the  subject  more  attractive  or  striking.  They  abound 
in  the  modt  ancient  writers ;  and  are  beautiful,  when  properly  intro- 
duced ;  but  like  other  ornaments,  they  should  be  used  sparingly  and 
with  discrimination.  These  figures  which  refer  only  to  individual 
words,  are  called  Tropes.  We  have  only  room  to  describe  briefly  the 
principal  figures  of  speech,  in  a  classified  order. 

A  Simile,  is  a  Comparison  of  one  thing  with  another,  to  show  the 
resemblance  or  contrast  between  them  ;  and  it  is  usually  expressed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  words,  like,  as,  or  so:  as  in  the  sentence,  **  an 
able  minister,  like  a  pillar,  upholds  the  state.**  A  Metaphor^  is  a 
romparifion  in  a  concealed  form  ;  substituting  for  one  idea,  another,  to 
which  It  should  have  a  clear  and  congruous  resemblance :  as,  **  an 
able  minister  is  a  pillar  of  the  state.**  An  JUlet^ory,  is  a  continued 
metaphor,  or  series  of  metaphors  ;  such  as  the  fables  and  enigmas  of 
antiquity  :  and  the  parables  of  Scripture.  A  beautiful  allegory  \m 
found  in  the  comparison  of  Israel  to  a  vine,  in  the  80th  Psalm. 

An  .intithesin,  ex  presses,  not  a  resemblance,  but  a  contrast,  to  make 
the  idea  more  sthkinf? ;  and  it  is  often  used  in  epigrams,  irony,  m 
the  figure,  by  which  we  express  the  very  contrary  of  what  we  mean ; 
in  order  to  convey  tliat  meaning  more  vividly ;  as  when  Elisha  said 
to  the  priests  of  Baal,  **  Oy  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god.**  An  Hyperbole^ 
is  an  exaggeration,  or  a  diminution  of  our  meaning,  to  express  it  more 
strongly  ;^-a  figure  which  should  he  spirinely  used.  The  common 
comparisons,  **  as  white  as  the  snow,**  **  as  bnf  ht  as  the  sun,**  **  as 
vwiA  «s  the  wind,**  and  the  like,  are  often  byperholieaL      A  Clik 
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or  Amplification,  is  an  arrangement  of  ideal  in  an  ascending  series ; 
the  last  step  in  which  should  be  the  most  important.  The  reverse  of 
this,  is  called  an  •inliclitnax  ;  and  sometimes  used  to  convert  the  sub- 
lime into  the  ridiculous. 

A  Mtionymy^  or  change  of  name,  is  a  substitution  of  cause  for 
eflTect ;  of  the  container,  for  the  thing  contained ;  the  sign,  for  the  thing 
signified ;  or  the  reverse  of  thc»e  :  as  when  we  say,  **  tiiey  are  reading 
Milton,**  meaning  Milton*s  works.  A  Sunecdoche,  is  a  substitution  of 
the  whole  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole :  as,  **  a  fleet  of  twenty 
sail,**  for  a  fleet  of  twenty  vesseLs.  A  Mctalepni*^  is  an  indirect  mode 
of  expression ;  as,  in  the  phrase,  **Troy  was,**  to  signify  tliat  Troy 
exists  no  longer.  Interrogation,  is  that  figure  by  which  we  put  in 
the  form  of  a  question,  what  we  intend  most  strongly  to  assert  or 
deny ;  as,  **  Ilalh  he  said  it,  and  i>hull  he  not  do  it  ?  or  hath  he  spo- 
ken, and  shall  he  not  make  it  ^mni  f**  Personification,  or  Prosopo* 
peia«  is  an  attribution  of  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects ;  as  when 
we  speak  of  **  smiling  nature  :**  and  an  •Apostrophe,  is  an  address  to 
a  person  who  is  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  really  present.  Lastly, 
I'iftoii,  one  of  the  boldest  figures,  represents  something  past,  or  dis- 
tant, as  actually  appearing  or  transpiring,  before  our  eyes ;  as  when 
(.*icero  says,  **  I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  the  citadel  of  all  nations,  suddenly  involved  in  one  general 
conflagration.** 

$  3.  7*as/e,  is  tlie  power  of  distinguishing,  and  appreciating,  that 
which  is  excellent,  in  nature  or  art.  It  is  allied  to  Genius,  or  the 
power  of  planning  and  executing  works  of  art ;  but  taste  merely 
judges  of  their  merits,  after  they  are  planned  or  executed.  We  regard 
taste  and  gt*nius,  as  partly  of  spontaneous,  and  partly  of  cultivated 
growth  ;  and  their  only  sure  model  or  standard,  is  the  united  sanction 
of  the  best  judges,  in  all  ages  and  nations.  Individuals,  and  even 
nations,  may  ditfer  in  their  estimate  of  qualities  and  merits ;  but  that 
which  has  obtained  the  consentaneous  approbation  of  the  best  judges, 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  may  safely  be  deemed  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  and  f^afely  held  up  to  view  as  a  model,  or  stand- 
ard, of  excfllenre.  Fine  taste  implies  both  delicacy  and  correctness ; 
and  the  chief  aitributi^s  on  which  it  is  exercised,  are  Sublimity,  Beauty, 
l\Migruity,  Imitation,  Wit  and  Novelty  ;  which  were  formerly  called 
ft  flex  ntmes.  To  the  study  of  the  two  first-named  qualities,  sub- 
limity, and  beauty,  the  (tonnans  have  applied  the  term,  •'Esthetics  f 
derivetl  fnmi  a  (Ireek  word  signifying  perception. 

Suf*limiti/,  i^  that  pmjHTty,  either  in  natural  objects,  or  in  works 
of  art,  by  which  they  seem  to  expand,  or  elevate,  and  solemnize  the 
mind.  I^nrire  ol»)erui,  or  lofty,  or  Imundless,  or  obscure  ;  as  a  moun- 
tain, the  t»r«;in,  the  sky.  or  darkness,  frequently  inspire  sublime  emo- 
tion*. Miifhty  force,  or  motion,  as  the  rolling  of  a  torrent  ;^load 
or  heavy  ttounds,  as  of  thunder  or  battles  ; — and  whatever  is  a  source 
of  a«r  or  mvvtrrv,  are  also  sources  of  the  sublime.  Another  source, 
is  Mitral  Stihfitni'y,  arinini;  from  daring,  heroic,  or  magnanimous 
ariii»n«»  ;  aiwl  aUo  from  diifti'ty,  or  e|p%'ation  of  character.  Kxaroples 
of  thi«»  tn.i\  be  fountl  in  the  fabled  self- immolation  of  Marcus  Curtius, 
iu  the  \  .t\%ning  gulf  at  Rome ;  and  the  real  de%'otion  of  the  early  and 
'  10  G 
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the  later  Christian  martyrs.     The  term  grandeur,  literally  •ignifics 
greatness  ;  but  it  often  implies  the  idea  of  sublimity. 

Beauty,  is  that  property,  by  which  objects  attract  and  please  the 
mind  ;  exciting  a  gentle  emotion.  It  was  originally  applied  to  form, 
texture,  and  color,  or  objects  of  sight :  but  afterwards  extended  to 
graceful  motion  ;  and  also  to  Moral  Beauty,  arising  from  benevolent, 
affectionate,  or  devoted  conduct.  Some  writers  consider  uniformity, 
amidst  variety,  as  the  essence  of  beauty;  and  Hogarth  resolves  beauty 
of  form,  or  motion,  into  the  undulating  or  waving  line,  which  he 
lerroed  the  cur%*e  of  beauty.  The  curling  of  smoke,  the  bending  of 
tall  grass  in  the  breeze,  and  the  mazy  figures  of  the  dance,  arc 
instances  of  beautiful  motion  ;  and  the  friendship  of  Damon  and  Py« 
thias  is  a  striking  example  of  tlie  beautiful  in  morals.  GracffuhuBs, 
we  consider  allied  to  beauty,  as  dignity  is  to  sublimity  ;  the  highest 
degree  of  both  belonging  only  to  the  pure  and  tlie  noble,  in  heart  tind 
in  conduct. 

Congruity,  or  suitableness  of  parts,  and  conformity  of  design,  is 
also  a  source  of  beauty  ;  but  so  far  distinct,  we  think,  as  to  deserve  a 
separate  consideration.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Imitation,  or  the 
forming  of  resemblances  to  some  object  or  production  ;  an  exercise 
which  is  a  fertile  source  of  pleasure.  Xovetty,  as  a  source  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment,  comes  also  within  the  precincts  of  taste  ;  and  if  it 
violate  no  principle,  while  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  art,  it  is  dor.bt- 
lets  a  positive  merit.  J  fit  belongs  chiefly  to  isolated  ideas,  when 
they  surprise  or  amuse  us,  by  some  unanticipated  resemblance  or  con- 
trast: and  humor,  is  the  same  quality,  more  gently  and  equably  dc- 
Tcloped.  liidicule,  is  the  application  of  wit,  to  objects  of  censure 
and  satire ; — an  application  which  is  sometimes  useful,  but  often 
abased. 

$  4.  The  OhjectM  of  Compoiition,  are  to  amuse,  inform,  instruct, 
convince,  or  persuade  the  reader  or  hearer.  All  the  peculiarities  of 
poetical,  romantic,  epistolar)',  historical,  philosophical,  or  oratorical 
composition,  respectively,  may  therefore  be  discussed  under  this 
topic. 

Jimu»ement,  is  the  lightest  object  of  composition  :  though  the 
chief  one  of  many  poets  and  novelists  ;  who  aim  to  select  attractive,  or 
diverting  subjects,  and  to  treat  them  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style.  It 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  wise  and  the  goml,  in  order  to 
render  their  works  more  popular;  but  they  will  avoid  recourse  to  any 
themes,  or  thoughts,  which  might  comipt,  or  mislead  their  readers  or 
hearers,  information,  is  a  somewhat  graver  object,  and  one  which 
belongs  espe<Mally  to  the  historian  ;  though  often  applietl  also  in  works 
of  fiction.  The  narrative  form  of  compofiition  employed  for  this 
purpose,  requires  a  perspicuous  style;  which  is  still  farther  impro%ed 
by  energy  and  elegance.  The  didactic  form  diflers  from  narration,  in 
being  addressed  U>  the  reasoning,  as  well  as  to  the  perceptive  powers  ; 
and  combining  arguments,  with  facts.  Didactic  composition,  while 
it  is  equally  perspicuous,  should  be  more  energetic,  than  that  which 
is  merely  deseriptire. 

Cemtietion,  is  a  still  higher  and  more  dithcttlt  object ;  as  it  aims  to 
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influence  the  opinions  of  ihose  who  arc  either  indifferent,  or  preju- 
diced against  us.  It  is  most  frequently  attempted  in  tlie  legislative 
hall;  on  the  political  roittrum ;  at  the  judicial  bar;  or  in  the  sacred 
desk.  It  requires  all  tlic  good  qualities  of  style ;  and  especially, 
•kill  in  inventing  and  arranging  arguments  ;  which  Dr.  VVhately  re- 
gards MM  tlie  chief  province  of  Kiietoric.  This  last,  was  the  object 
of  the  Ij)ci,  or  Topics,  of  tltc  ancients ;  which  often  degenerated 
into  mere  formalities.  Arguments  should  be  arranged  distincdy,  and 
•omewhat  in  tlie  order  of  a  climax :  beginning  with  strong  ones,  but 
reserving  tlie  strongest  for  the  last.  Ptrnuuion^  the  last  and  high- 
est object  of  composition,  aims  to  excite  the  feelings ;  and  to  rouse 
the  hearer  to  immediate  action.  Such  was  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  Cicero  ;  of  Samuel  Adams,  and  Patrick  Henry.  It  ad^ 
mits  of  the  boldest  figurative  language,  and  of  appeals  to  every 
allowable  passion;  which  the  orator  must  feel  himself,  or  he  will  la 
vain  endeavour  to  excite  the  feelings  of  others.  Exhortation^  IQ- 
tcnded  for  a  permanent,  rather  than  transient  effect,  should  generally 
proceed  in  climatic  form ;  not  too  much  prolonged,  nor  closed  too 
abrupdy. 

$  5.  The  Management  of  a  Discotine,  presupposes  that  a  suit- 
able subject  is  chosen,  and  that  the  writer  is  supplied  with  ideas  or 
materials  for  composition  ;  to  the  arrangement  of  which  this  topic 
principally  relaioM.  The  great  rule  here  concerned,  is,  that  every 
(*om{)osilion  should  have  the  requisite  degree  of  (.^nify,  to  give  it 
interest;  and  accordingly  the  (Viiics  have  treated  of  *•  the  three 
rnities,"  that  is,  of  time,  place,  and  action,  as  necessary  to  every 
great  work  of  geniuM.  If  !«ome  works  of  genius  have  succeeded, 
though  wanting  in  Tnity,  it  has  not  been  in  conseciuence  of  this 
deficiency,  but  in  despite  of  it ;  because  it  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced, by  other  merits.  The  parts  of  a  regular  discourse,  are, 
tlie  !ntro<lucti(>ii ;  the  Statement;  the  Explication;  the  Argument; 
the  Hxcitation ;  and  the  Conclusion: — n(»t  all  of  whicli,  however, 
are  always  required,  to  make  the  discourse  complete. 

In  the  /n'rodiiclion,  Hxordium,  or  Proem,  the  writer  aims  to 
interest  hxs  readers  in  the  subject,  and  to  secure  their  favourable  atten- 
tion. It  ithoultl  then*fore  be  easy  and  natural ;  modest  withal ;  and 
generally  diKpa.«!iion:itc.  It  may  contain  some  preliminary  informa- 
tjtm,  or  allusions  to  the  subject ;  but  without  too  far  anticipating  the 
main  parts,  which  are  to  follow.  In  the  Statement^  Pniposition,  or 
Division  of  the  Kut>ject,  the  writer  should  state  more  fully  the  object 
in  view  ;  what  he  proposes  to  do,  to  prove,  or  to  disprove.  It  should 
be  (lor^ptruous  and  methodical ;  and  so  divided  as  to  exhaust  the 
subject  without  rep«*tition.  In  tfie  Explication^  or  Evidence,  should 
be  introduced  the  f  ict^,  or  data,  from  which  the  conclusions  arc  to  be 
drawn  ;  whetJiiT  renting  on  narration,  quotation,  or  direct  testimony. 

In  the  .ir^innrnt,  whether  Confinnation  or  Uefut:ition,  should  be 
Ifiven  t!ie  ronelu^ioni  d<'ducc«l,  and  the  reasons  for  them ;  the  object 
Iwin^  to  ron*iiie«»  the  hearer  that  these  conclusions  arc  correct ;  an 
o*»jret  nIr»M<!y  referretl  to,  under  tlie  topic  of  Conviction.  In  the 
Exfitatittn,  Exhortition,  or  Pathetic  part,  if  such  be  introduced,  the 
speaker  aims  to  rouse  hit  audience  to  action ;  often  by  exciting  their 
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feelings  or  passions.  This  part  should  be  introduced  opportunely, 
when  it  is  rc<)uired ;  and  treated  as  already  mentione<l,  undrr  the 
topic  of  Persuasion.  In  the  Conclusion,  or  Peroration,  the  speaker 
should  Uike  leave  of  his  suhject,  and  of  his  audience ;  iinplicidy  at 
least,  if  not  in  a  formal  manner.  He  may  here  sum  up  his  results, 
if  addrt'ssiing  their  reason,  or  make  the  apjXMl  personal,  if  his  object 
is  to  induce  immediate  action.  Such  are  the  general  rules  for  the 
msnageuient  of  a  discourse  ;  but  tliey  arc  subject  to  various  modifies* 
tions,  as  time,  place,  and  circumstances  may  require. 

$  0.  The  PrincipUi  of  Elocution,  or  Delivery,  may  be  compre- 
hended under  two  heads.  Enunciation,  and  Gesticulaiion.  Public 
speaking  generally  requires  them  both  ;  but  in  mere  reading,  gestures 
are  for  the  moht  part  superfluous,  at  least  among  our  own  country- 
men ;  tliou^h  the  enunciation  should,  we  think,  be  essentially  the 
same  tn  l>oth  c-u^es. 

Enunciation,  is  the  pronouncing  of  a  discourse :  and  it  n*quirc8 
not  only  that  the  words  should  l»e  correctly  spoken,  hut  with  the 
appropriate  modulations,  or  pauses  and  tones,  of  the  voice.  Pau»e$ 
we  may  here  add,  are  of  two  kinds ;  punctualivr,  serving  to  fix  the 
sense ;  and  emphatic,  giving  time  to  comprehend  and  impress  the 
ideas.  Of  accent,  emphasis,  and  cadence,  we  have  already  s|>okeD, 
ill  treating  of  Orthoepy  ;  (p.  44) ;  but  there  are  other  mmlulations 
and  tones  which  are  essential  to  good  reading  or  speaking.  In 
general,  when  the  sense  of  a  phrase,  or  clause,  depends  immediately 
on  the  following  one,  tliis  fact  should  be  indicated  by  a  rising  in- 
flexion, or  tone,  of  tlie  voice ;  but  when  the  sense  is  complete,  al- 
though »4Mne  other  idea  is  to  be  added,  it  should  lie  marked  by  a  fall- 
ing intlexion  or  cadence.  The  enunciation  should  always  tie  distinct, 
and  forrible ;  with  a  due  inhalation  of  breath  at  the  pauses,  and  a 
constant  regard  to  the  sense. 

Gesticulation,  includes  sll  postures  and  motions,  of  the  body 
or  limbs,  designed  to  give  eflert  to  the  enunciation.  The  posture 
should  be  firm  and  steaily  ;  the  head  elevated  ;  and  the  eyes  directed, 
generally,  to  the  farther  part  of  the  audience ;  that  the  voice  may 
reach  them  also :  for  the  voice  will  naturally  be  adjusted  to  the 
liearing  of  those  whom  the  speaker  is  particularly  regarding.  The 
eipressitm  of  the  eye,  beaming  with  intelligence  and  kindness,  may 
exert  a  |Miwerful  influence,  which  the  best  speakers  well  know  how 
to  appreciate.  The  gestures  of  the  hands  and  arms  should  be  free 
and  Knieeful,  nnimated  and  energetic;  corres(>ondmg  to  the  sense; 
and  r:ii}i(T  preceding,  than  follow mg,  the  expression  of  the  idea 
which  they  enforce.  Finally,  the  irreat  rule  of  Oratory,  is  to  follow 
and  cuhi%aie  nature;  recollecting  that  the  greatest  art  is  dispUyed« 
when  all  appearance  of  art  is  concealed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LOGIC. 

Looic,  it  that  branch  of  knowled^  which  investigates  the  pro* 
of  Reasoning,  and  deduces  rules  for  its  guidance.  The  name 
IS  from  the  Greek  xo^ixi;,  of  the  same  meaning;  and  this  from  xovof, 
which  may  signify  reason^  as  well  as  discourse.  L  )gic  is  often 
defined  **  the  Art  of  Reasoning  ;**  but  in  analyzing  the  process  by 
which  correct  conclusions  are  obtained,  it  equally  merits  the  tide  of 
a  Science.  The  term  I^gic,  in  former  times,  was  used  in  a  much 
wider  sense,  to  include  various  subjects  on  which  the  reasoning 
powers  were  employed :  but  this,  as  in  the  case  of  Rhetoric,  is  con- 
lounding  the  process  with  the  materials  on  which  it  operates.  The 
ftudy  of  I^ogtc,  aids  us  in  forming  correct  conclusions  ;  in  detecting 
•ophwtr)',  fallacies,  or  false  reasoning;  and  in  rectifying  our  own 
errors,  as  well  as  those  of  others. 

Zeno,  of  Elea,  hence  called  the  Eleatic,  is  the  reputed  inventor  of 
Lo^e,  or  rather  of  the  art  of  disputation  and  sophistry  ;  and  Euclid, 
of  >f  egara,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  the  founder  of  the  Eristic  school, 
is  said  to  have  invented  many  fallacies,  or  specimens  of  false  reason- 
ing. To  Archytas,  of  Tarentum,  arc  attributed  the  ten  Cat e stories 
of  the  ancients;  (topics  under  which  all  ideas  may  be  classed); 
Tiz.  9ub»tanct,  quantity^  quality^  relation^  action,  passion,  timet 
piace,  iituation,  and  habit.  But  the  true  inventor  of  Logic,  was 
Jirittotle;  who  first  investigated  the  process  of  correct  reasoning,  in 
a  satisfactory  and  scientific  manner.  His  writings,  after  being  lost 
for  a  time,  were  afterwanls  found ;  and  in  the  fifth  century  iliey  were 
translated  into  I^atin,  by  Boethius.  His  system  was  widely  perverted 
by  the  schoolmen  of  later  times;  who,  among  other  thing**,  pretended 
to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  by  mere  logical,  or 
rather  metaphysical  speculations. 

These  errors  were  broadly  exposed  and  counteracted  by  Ix>rd 
Bacon ;  who  unfolded  more  fully  the  method  of  induction,  or  of 
deriving  conclusions  from  facts  and  experiments,  instead  of  specula- 
tions. As  the  schoolmen  had  styled  Aristotle's  treatise  on  Ix>gic, 
Or ff anon,  or  the  great  instrument  of  reasoning ;  Bacon  styled  his 
work  ynvurn  Orzanum,  or  the  new  instrument:  and  this  work  is 
believed  by  many  learned  men,  tlioagh  not  by  all,  to  have  contributed 
l^reatly  towards  the  unprecedented  advancement  of  the  exact  sciences, 
in  modem  times.  Dr.  Watts  has  since  written  a  valuable  work,  on 
TV  Rizht  Cue  of  ReoMon  ;  but  the  best  treatise  on  this  subject,  is 
doubtless  that  of  Archbishop  Whately,  originally  published  with  his 
Rhetoric,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  farther  iaeas  of  Logic,  under  the  heads 
of  Terms  and  Conception ;  Propositions  and  Judgment ;  Syllo- 
gisms and  Reasoning ;  Fallacies  or  Sophisnu ;  Grounds  of  Judg- 
ment ;  and  Uses  of  Reason. 

$  I.  A  TVim,  ia  Logie,  is  a  word  or  phrasot  tenrmg  to  express  a 
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single  idea,  wlicUicr  simple  or  complex  ;  as  a  mau,  a  good  library. 
An  idea,  we  can  only  define  as  an  object  or  subject  of  thought.  The 
ict  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  idea  is  present,  or  presented,  is  called 
Conception  ;  or,  by  Dr.  Whately,  Simple-apprehension.  Terms, 
bein^  wordt*,  arc  arbitrary  signs  of  ideas,  and  hence  liable  to  be 
indistinct.  The  first  great  step  in  reasoning,  therefore,  is  to  have 
distinct  and  exact  ideas,  corresponding  to  tlie  terms  which  we  employ 
ourselves,  or  receive  from  others. 

A  simple  term,  as  understood  by  logicians,  consists  of  one  or 
more  words  conveying  a  simple  idea ;  as,  the  book :  but  a  complex 
term,  is  one  which  exprt*8ses  a  complex  idea;  as,  tliat  good,  old 
man.  An  absolute  term,  is  one  which  has  no  necessary  relation,  or 
reference,  to  any  other :  but  a  relative  term,  implies  some  relation, 
or  has  some  reference ;  as  father,  and  son ;  which  may  be  called 
correlative  terms.  An  abstract  term,  expresses  merely  a  quality  or 
contintrent;  a^  roundness,  whiteness:  but  a  concrete  term,  also 
expre5!»t*!i  substance  ;  as,  a  man ;  a  book.  A  singular,  or  monenial 
term,  expresses  but  one  object ;  as  George  Washington :  but  a  com- 
mon, or  universal  term,  expresses  a  whole  class,  genus,  or  species 
of  objects ;  as  man,  tree.  A  term  expressing  a  class  of  objects, 
may  comprehend  several  genera ;  and  one  expressing  a  genus, 
may  include  many  species ;  each  of  which  may  include  several 
▼arielies ;  and  each  of  these  may  comprehend  numerous  individuals. 

Privative,  or  negative  terms,  are  such  as  express  tlie  want  of  a 
quality,  or  absence  of  an  object :  as  dumbness,  nonentity.  Com* 
patible  terms,  are  such  as  express  qualities,  contingents,  or  relations, 
that  are  consistent,  or  may  exist  together.  Cnivocal  terms,  are 
those  which  have  always  one  and  the  same  meaning ;  while  equivO' 
eai,  or  ambiguous  terms,  have  more  significations  tlian  one.  Jinalo* 
gous  terms  are  such  as  have  similar  meanings ;  and  synonymous 
terras  are  such  as  ha%-e  the  same  meaning;  as  omnipotent  and 
almighty ;  omniscient,  and  all-knowing.  Definitions  of  terms,  are 
rta!,  when  they  describe  the  object,  or  its  properties ;  but  nominal^ 
when  they  explain  the  term  merely  by  using  its  synonyms :  as 
when  a  billow  is  definc*d  to  be  a  wave.  A  universal  term  is  said  to 
be  distributed,  w  hen  applied  in  its  widest  sense,  to  include  every 
individual  which  it  comprehends. 

%  2.  .V  Proposition,  is  an  expression  in  which  something  is  predi* 
caied,  that  is  affirmed  ur  denied ;  as,  John  is  good ;  horses  can  mo. 
It  is  the  result  uf  a  (Comparison,  or  Judgment,  expressed  in  words ; 
and  it  mcessarily  consisu  of  two  terms,  expressed  or  implied,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  subject  and  the  other  the  predicate;  these 
being  uniu'd  by  a  copula,  which  is  often  some  form  of  the  verb  to 
be.  In  the  first  example  above  given,  John  b  the  subject;  goo^^ 
the  pnulicate  ;  and  is,  is  tlie  copula.  The  second  example  above,  is 
irregular,  but  si|;nifics,  horses  are  capable  of  running;  in  which 
form,  capable  of  running  is  the  predicate.  In  a  simple  proposition, 
the  sutijert  and  predicate  are  both  simple  terms ;  but  in  a  complex 
propo»iti<»n  they  are  one  or  both  complex.  Categorical  propositions 
express  the  result  at>solutely ;  but  hypothetical  propositions  express 
it  couditioaallj»  or  with  rcstnctioos ;  as»  John  is  good*  if  be  is  lio^ 
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penie.  Id  modal  propositions,  the  copula  or  verb  is  qualified ;  at, 
Brutus  killeti  Crsar  Juiily.  A  compound  proposition  has  two  or 
■lore  subjects,  or  predicates ;  and  may  be  resolved  into  two  or  more 
simple  propositions. 

As  regards  quantity >,  propositions  are  either  univenal  or  particu* 
tar  ;  mod  as  regards  their  quality,  or  nature,  they  are  either  affirmative 
or  negative.  Hence  arise  four  kinds  of  Propositions,  which  are  de- 
signated, in  Books  of  Logic,  by  the  first  four  vowels ;  and  named,  as 
in  the  following  examples. 

A.  Every  war  is  just.     Universal  Mfirmative. 
E.  Every  war  is  unjust.     Univendu  yea^ative. 
I.    Some  wars  are  just.     Particular  JIffirmative, 
O.  Some  wars  are  unjust.     Particular  Negative. 

Referring  to  these  forms,  when  compared  together,  A  and  E  are  termed 
ContraricM:  I  and  O,  Subcontrariet  :  A  and  O,  or  I  and  E,  ContrO' 
dieioricM  ;  and  A  and  I,  or  E  and  0,are  termed  Subalttrnt,  From  this, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  two  Contraries  cannot  both  be  true,  though  they 
may  both  be  false ;  two  Subcontrahes  may  both  be  true,  but  not  both 
iaise ;  two  Contradictories  cannot  both  be  true,  nor  yet  both  false ;  and 
of  two  Subalterns,  tlie  particular  is  true  if  the  universal  is,  but  the 
particular  may  be  true,  and  the  universal  false.  In  the  Conversion  of 
a  proposition,  or  making  the  subject  and  predicate  change  places,  care 
must  t)e  taken  to  restrict  the  terms  to  their  first  or  original  meaning. 

$  3.  A  Syllot^ism,  is  an  argument,  stated,  as  every  argument 
may  be,  in  a  regular  Loj^ioal  form;  as,  All  tyrants  des^crve  death: 
Carsar  was  a  tyrant;  therefore  he  deserved  death.  An  argument, 
technically  defined,  is  a  process  of  Reasoning,  or  of  inference,  in 
which  something  is  concluded  or  proved,  by  the  comparison  of  certain 
conditions  or  data.  The  use  of  a  syllogism,  is  to  test  the  correctness 
of  an  argument,  in  ditTicult  or  doubtful  caxes ;  in  which,  though  often 
contemned,  it  is  an  instrument  of  real  importance.  It  should  be  ob- 
servetl,  however,  that  not  only  must  the  process  of  reasoning  be  legi- 
timate, but  the  data,  to  which  it  is  applied,  must  also  bo  correct,  in 
order  to  insure  a  correct  conclusion.  Every  syllogism  consists  of 
three  propositicms,  expressed  or  implied  ;  two  of  which  are  given,  and 
called  tlie  premises,  or  data ;  whUe  the  third,  which,  b4*forc  being 
provcM.  was  called  the  question,  becomes,  when  proved,  the  conclU" 
sion  «>r  infirence.  A  syllojfism  necessarily  contains  only' three  terms ; 
each  being  twice  employed.     In  the  example, 

(  Etrery  pUnt  i.  comba.Uble :  >  ^,^,.,„ 
I  Every  tree  is  a  plant ;  ^ 

Therefore,  every  tree  is  combustible. 

Plant  i^  the  midMr  term,  liecause  found  in  both  the  premises  ;  tree 
is  the  rninnr  term,  found  in  the  second  or  minor  premiss ;  and  com- 
bustihtf  i«  the  major  term,  which  is  always  the  predicate  of  the  con- 
clusion. If  ('HP  f)f  the  premises  be  negative,  the  conclusion,  if  there 
be  any.  mu*t  he  neirative  al*o. 

TUe/i^tirr  of  a  syHogism,  has  reference  to  the  place  of  the  middle 
term ;  and  the  mood  depends  upon  the  kinds  of  propositions,  smoog 
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Ihe  four  kinds  aho%-e  (ahiilated,  which  are  employed.     In  llie  follow- 
ing vervefi,  oil  the  allowahle  moodn  are  indicated  by  means  of  fiinemo* 
nicml  tcofils  ;  ilie  kind  of  proposiiions  used,  being  designated  by  the 
Yoweln  111  the  name  ;  as  explained  in  the  preceding  section. 
V\C'  1 .   Barbara^  Ceiare^t,  Darii^  /Vrio-quc  prions ; 
Fig.  2.  CeMore^  Camtstref^  FtitinOf  liaroko^  secunds; 
Fig.  3.  Tertia  Darapti,   Diaamis^   DatiMi,  Ftlapton, 
Jiokardo,  Frriso,  hal>et :  qunrta  insuper  iddit. 
Fig.  4.  liramantip,  CameneM,  Dimarhf  FeMopo^  Freaitan 
The  example  last  given,  concerning  trees  and  plants,  is  in  the  mood 
Barbara  ;  all  three  of  its  propositions  being  universal  and  afTimiative ; 
universal   as  rej^rds   their  quantity,  and    aflfirmati^e    in   regard  to 
quality.     An  Entlnpneme^  is  a  syllogism,  abrid^d  by  suppressing 
one  of  thi*  premise!! ;  as,  every  tree  xn  a  plant,  and  therefore  combus- 
tible.    An  Fpirhirmia^  is  a  compound  argument,  in  which  the  pre- 
mises are  separately  proved  by  syllogiiims,  before  drawing  from  them 
the  final  conclusion.     A  Dilemma,  is  a  complex  or  conditional  syllo- 
gism ;  in  which  Fomethine  is  proved,  either  aa  still  true  under  vary- 
ing conditions ;  or  as  conditionally  true,  under  one  of  two  or  more 
alternatives.     The  reductio  ad  impOMaible,  and  reductio  ad  abaur^ 
dvm,  consist  in  proving  something,  by  showing  that   the  contrary 
would  involve  either  an  impossibility  or  an  absuitlity.    A  Soritea,  b 
a  aeries  of  abridired  sy  llo^sms,  from  which  a  final  conclusion  is  derived. 
(  4.  A  Fallacy,  or  Sophism,  is  a  false  argument ;  or  else  an  argu- 
ment leadinnf  to  a  false  conclusion.     The  use  of  such  arguments  ia 
•ometimes  called  aophiatry ;  and  in  complex  caaea,  it  may  be  Tery 
difficult  to  detect.     \Vhen  the  premises  are  false,  or  unsupported,  or 
irrelevant,  the  fallacy  is  called  material ;  but  when  the  error  in  in  the 
process  of  employing  them,  the  fallacy  is  called  logical. 

Of  material  fallacies,  \he  petifio  prineipii,  or  begging  of  the  qaes- 
tion,  consists  in  assuming  that  what  is  to  be  proved,  is  true,  merely 
by  statini;  it  in  another  form :  as  when  it  is  said  tliat  miracles  are 
impossible  ;  for  nothing  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature  can  possibly 
take  place.  Here  is  assertion,  and  assumption ;  bat  no  proof.  The 
eUnchua  in  orbe,  or  arjfuing  in  a  circle,  is  where  one  thing  ts  proved 
by  assuminir  a  second  to  be  true ;  and  this  second  is  then  seemingly 
proved  by  the  aid  of  the  first.  The  ifytorantia  tlenchi,  or  ignorance 
of  the  quesjion,  is  where  the  anrnments,  whether  true  or  false,  do 
not  stncdy  apply  to  it.  All  irrelevant  matter,  such  as  a  personal 
allusion,  or  an  ars^umtntum  ad  homintm,  comes  under  this  class. 
The  fallacy  of  equivocaiion,  consists  in  using  the  same  teiin  in 
two  diffi'rcnt  senses:  as  if  we  should  say,  light  is  opposed  to  dark- 
ness :  but  feathers  are  liifht ;  therefore  feathers  are  opposed  to  dark- 
ness. Here  tlie  fallacy  is  evident,  and  the  conclusion  absurd :  bot 
there  are  other  cases,  where  the  conrlution  may  be  plausible,  and  the 
laUacy  ver>*  difficult  of  detection ;  especially  in  the  midst  of  a  sorites 
or  protracted  argumentation. 

The  fallacy  of  campoaitian,  assumes  that  to  be  true  generally, 
which  is  only  so  in  a  restricted  sense.  The  reverse  of  this,  or  fallacy 
of  ilirinoii,  assumes  that  to  be  true,  in  a  particular  ease«  which  is 
HOC  so  IB  that  CMO,  though  it  nuy  be  in  tiniinr  ooea.   The  blbcjr  of 
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aeciiieniM,  or  fallacta  accidentia^  consists  in  deriving  general  con- 
clusions from  data  which  arc  only  accidentally  or  temporarily  tnie. 
Ix>nl  Bacon,  in  his  Novum  Orpinum,  arranj^ed  the  various  sources 
of  error  in  opinion,  under  four  heads ;  which  he  fancifully  called, 
idola  tribust  or  general  errors  of  parties  and  sects  ;  idola  upecm^  or 
peculiar  errors  of  individuals ;  idola  fori,  or  errors  of  language  and 
conception ;  and  idola  thcatri,  or  errors  of  perception  and  specu- 
lation. 

$  5.  Under  the  head  of  Groundn  of  Judgment,  we  would  treat 
of  the  evidence,  or  proof,  on  which  our  premises  rest ;  and  the  de- 
gree of  weight,  or  credence,  to  be  jriven  to  them.  Premises,  we 
have  said,  are  results  of  judgment ;  and  3i  judgment  wo  would  define 
to  be  an  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  perceives  the  correspondence, 
or  the  disagreement  of  two  ideas.  The  ground,  or  basi:*,  on  which  a 
judgment  rests,  is  called  Evidence ;  which  may  !)e  either  personal  or 
historical,  faclive  or  deductive.  Personal  evidence,  is  that  aflforded 
by  our  own  senses  or  reasoning  powers  ;  being  the  result  of  con- 
sciousness, or  perception  ;  or  at  least  founded  thereon  ;  as  in  experi- 
ments, observations,  and  axioms,  which  we  perceive,  feel,  or  recog- 
nise to  be  true.  Historical  evidence,  is  that  which  we  have  on  the 
authority  of  others,  as  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  statements 
of  writers.  Furtive  evidence  is  that  which  rests  immediately  on 
perception  or  consciousnc*»s,  or  t)n  the  memory  of  past  perception  or 
consciousness  ;  while  deductive  evidcnre  is  that  which  is  deduced 
from  factive,  by  sonic  proress  of  rea-^oning  ;  and  which  is  used  for 
premises  indcrivini;  farilicr  conclusions. 

As  rejjards  its  dci^rce  (if  certainty,  evidence  is  either  indubitable 
or  probahlr.  Demonstrative  evidence,  such  as  is  employed  in  the 
exiii't  sciences,  rcstiiiij  on  detinitions  or  axioms,  is  usually  considered 
indubitable  ;  and  distinguished  as  mathematical  certainty.  Percep- 
tive evidence,  derived  from  experiments  orobser>ations,  ranks  nearly 
as  hijjh,  auil  is  termed  phyncal  certainty.  Historical  evidence,, 
strongly  corroborated,  is  next  to  indubitable,  and  is  characterized  as 
moral  rrrtainty.  Analoijical,  or  inductive  evidence,  founded  on  the 
presumption  of  similar  cffiM'ts  from  similir  causes,  or  of  like  condi- 
lion<  from  like  circumstances,  has  various  degrees  of  probability,  in 
diffrrent  ca-»i»s,  and  re^juires  to  l>e  carefully  weighed.  Such  evidence, 
admits,  in  •»onie  cases,  of  mathematical  valuation  ;  and  some  estimate 
of  It*  \aluc  we  are  ofirri  rompelled  to  make,  in  the  onlinary  eon- 
cem«  of  life.  The  Calculus  of  prohabilitirn,  in  which  such  valua- 
tion i^  most  accurately  m-ide,  In-louirs  to  the  department  of  Mathe- 
mati<*<* ;  and  is  the  basis  of  life  insurance,  and  other  important 
oj>erjiti<»ns. 

$  rt.  Tfjc  f  %'i  of  Rfasnn  are  not  confined  to  the  deriving  of  con- 
clusion*, nor  even  to  the  verification  of  premises  :  hut  they  extend 
aNo  i.»  tbr  invrittinti  of  netc  premiies,  or  the  discovery  of  new 
tniths  ;  and  to  the  methinls  of  prosecuting  such  discoveries.  New 
tniih**  irc  m'»«»i  fre-iurntly  sugirested  to  the  mind,  by  analogy,  or  bjr 
in  *urtl  >n.  Tbu«,  wlien  it  l>ecame  known  that  lead  was  fusible,  it 
w;ii  «ujj;:r*ie  I  by  annlogj-  that  other  metals  might  also  be  melted ; 
and  when  this  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  all  the  metals  then 
II 
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known,  it  wa«  concluded,  by  induction,  tliat  all  nielal.<«  have  the  pro- 
perty of  being  fusible ;  as  later  discoveries  have  farther  indicated. 
We  can  only  add,  that  analogy  and  induction  should  not  be  trusted 
too  far,  without  experimental  verifications. 

There  are  two  opposite  methods  of  employing  our  reasoning  pow- 
ers;  the  analytic  and  synthetic.  In  the  analytic  mctliod,  we  resolve 
■  complex  subject  into  its  simple  elements ;  or  trace  eflects  back  to 
their  causes ;  while  in  tlic  $ynthetic  method,  we  recombine  the 
elements  to  reproduce  the  complex  result ;  or  follow  out  the  causes, 
to  discover  the  cflects  which  they  may  produce.  Each  method  has 
its  advantages ;  and  each  serves  to  corroborate  the  conclusions 
obtained  from  the  other.  The  analytic  metliod  b  the  most  useful  in 
discovering  new  truths ;  but  is  generally  more  abstract  and  intricate. 
Hence  the  synthetic  method  is  frequendv  used  for  instruction,  or 
demonstration ;  and  it  serves  to  explain  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect,  in  a  more  natural  order.  In  all  arguments,  or  controversies, 
care  should  be  taken  to  fix  and  define  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms 
employed;  for  many  disputes  are  verbal^  and  not  real;  arising 
•olely  from  different  ideas  being  attached  to  the  same  word  or  term. 
Another  important  rule  of  controversy,  is,  that  we  should  avoid  all 
personal  reAections  upon  an  adversary ;  particularly  where  abstract 
truth  is  the  object  of  the  argument. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PHRKMCS. 


We  would  apply  the  term  Phrenics,  to  Menial  Philotopky  f  or 
to  that  branch  of  knowledge,  which  treats  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  and  their  laws  of  action ;  with  a  general  reference  to 
their  use  and  cultivation.  The  early  improvement  of  the  mind 
depends  upon  the  laws  of  Phrenics ;  but  is  made  a  special  study 
under  the  branch  of  Education.  The  name  Phrenics,  is  from  the 
Greek  f»Mfv,  the  mind ;  from  which  is  also  derived  the  term  Pkretio* 
iogy,  a  term  now  appropriatetl  to  a  particular  scheme,  or  system,  of 
Mental  Phdosophy.  The  terms  MetaphyMicM^  and  Pneumatology^ 
have  also  been  applied  to  this  \>ranch ;  but  of  their  impropriety  we 
have  already  spoken,  (p.  36).  Much  as  this  study  has  been  obscured 
by  conflicting  svstems,  it  i«  one  of  practical  utility ;  especially  as 
introductory  to  Ethics,  and  Education. 

Although  the  nature,  or  essence  of  tlie  mind  is  unknown  to  us ; 
we  know  that  its  actions,  or  manifestations,  consist  of  either  ihougki 
9e feeling;  and  that  all  thought  is  composed  of  ideas;  which  may  be 
denned  objects  or  simple  elements  of  thoughL  We  know  the  exisl- 
•oce  of  the  mind,  as  distinct  from  matter,  by  our  own  consciouaoeae ; 
by  analogical  reasoning  ;  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  Scripture*.  We 
have  like  strong  reasons  for  believing  the  mind,  or  soul,  to  be  immor- 
tal, and  imperishable ;  although  the  morul  body,  which  connected  it 
with  the  material  world,  afWr  having  performe^f  ita  task*  shall  bo  bid 
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ftftide.  **  \lthouch  the  scaffolding  of  the  senses  should  be  thrown 
down  :"  the  edifice  will  Ik*  complete  ;  the  object  for  which  the  senses 
were  given  will  have  been  attained  ;  *»and  no  argument  against  the 
souPs  immortaliiv  can  be  deduced  from  their  dccav." 

AriJttotle  supposed  ideas  to  be  imaijes,  or  phantaimi  ;  resembling 
their  origmal  objeciM,  but  conveyed  to,  and  exisfting  in,  the  mind. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen,  that  ••  nothing  exists  in  the 
mind,  which  was  not  fir!»t  perceived  by  the  senses."  Descartes,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained  the  do<*trine  of  innate  ideas :  that  it,  of 
certain  impressions  or  principles,  coexistent  with  the  mind,  or  at 
least  independent  of  the  senses.  I^ocke  rejectt»d  this  doctrine  also ; 
but  he  admitted  that  the  mintl  may  derive  ideas,  by  reflecting  on  its 
own  operation-*,  as  well  as  by  means  of  the  senses.  Kobbes,  prior 
to  !#*>cke,  had  proposed  a  material  f heart/  of  the  mind  ;  attributing 
all  thought  to  certain  sensations,  or  motions,  of  the  body.  This 
probably  jcvl  Berkeley  to  promul^e  his  ideal  theory ;  maintaining 
that  what  are  calltMl  sensible,  material  objects,  an'  not  external,  but 
exi**t  only  in  the  mind.  Thus,  while  Ilobbes  denied  the  existence 
of  the  mind,  Berkeley  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  denying  the 
existence  of  matter. 

Hume  was  so  sceptical  as  to  deny  that  we  can  know  any  thing 
certainly,  or  even  that  there  is  any  necessary  connection  between  cause 
and  efl^ect ;  w^iile  Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  not  onlv  the 
existence  of  iliis  connection,  but  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  sponta- 
neous or  intuitive.  Dr.  Reid  also  maintained  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain ideas,  whicli  c;uinol  !>e  derived  from  the  senses  ;  as  the  percep- 
tion of  riirlil  and  wmui;.  or  the  umral  senne,  Stewart  modified  thtJ 
theory,  by  adniiuini;  that  sensible  objt»cts  first  occasion  the  use  of 
our  faculties ;  thoiiirh  he  maintained  that  the  mind  can  afterwards 
operate  upon  the  i»l«*as  or  materials  derived  from  perception:  and  this 
view  of  the  sul»ject  we  are  inclined  to  adopt.  Dr.  Brown  and  others 
have  endeavoriMJ  to  show  how  we  may  trace  the  connection  of  ideas, 
by  the  laws  of  suinjcsiioii  or  association :  laws  which  are  well  wor- 
thy of  attention,  so  far  as  they  can  be  pro\ed  to  cxift. 

The  dti.'trine  of  /Vimin/oir//.  proposed  by  Dr.  (Jail,  as  early  as 
179^,  and  improved  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  considers  the  mind  as  pos- 
sessed of  certiin  faculiii*-*,  or  influencetl  !»y  certain  afl'ections  :  each 
of  whirh  i««  connected  with  a  certain  pinion  of  the  brain,  as  its  seal, 
or  orjjHi  ;  on  the  d'*vr!opement  of  wliirh,  its  strength  and  activity 
depentl.  Thi*  iti«*ory  do«>s  not  rontrovrrt  the  unity  of  the  mind,  as  a 
spiritual  :ind  r«*i>'>n'*i''le  a::ent ;  but  attempts  to  explain  its  phenomena 
more  fu!lv  tb m  th»*  oMer  systriiis.  We  nn*  not  pn*pared  to  adopt  it 
in  full  ;  -till  1*  *'«  to  tb«»pr«»ve  it: — but  we  think  that  its  introduction 
has  l>rrn  of  l»  n«-tit  to  this  branch  of  knowledce;  pnrticularly  in  im- 
proviuL'  tbr  rl  i**ifi«Mtion  of  tb«»  mental  |h>w«ts.* 

\Vr  pffwiT'l  to  imt  of  Phrenics,  und«T  the  f.»nr  heads  of  Propen- 
sities ;  .•<«Mitimenls  ;  Perceptive  Powers  ;  and  Reflective  Powers  ;— 
the  two  former  comprising  the  afferlionn  ;  the  two  latter,  the  i/i/r/- 
leet,  or  rean'tn. 

*  Thr  |«Mtu«MM  *iU  naror*  of  thr  orrrbrvl  on^miift.  mrr  fiveo  in  PUie  III. :  ic- 
eonlinf  Ut  ih*  lalMl  Botioii  cdiiioQ  ol  Combc't  Phrroolofy. 
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^  1.  I'mUr  ihc  htaJ  uf  Propcnutiti,  we  here  include  lliosc 
upp€Utc*>,  ami  t^^unt'ls.  i)\  which  man  i«  intluenced,  in  common  uiili 
the  lower  animals  ;  11105I  ui  them  iiavjng  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
Ji\iilu:il,  or  ihai  of  the  .-pecies,  for  tiieir  ohject,  or  final  cause. 
'Fliough  capa!>le  of  suggesiing  thoughts,  tliey  more  commonly  excite 
desire?,  irn  -peoiive  «)f  ihc  reasoning  powers.  Among  them  the 
Phrcnoh>};i8t.<4  inchuie  .Uimtntivdicsa,  or  the  desire  of  food  and 
drink ;  and  •hnatiifur^t,  or  the  attachment  of  the  sexes ;  these  being 
termed  the  animal  appiiius :  also  PhiloprogeniiivenesSf  or  fondness 
for  children  ;  Conrmtrativeniis^  or  an  instinct  to  |>erse%'erance,  and 
concentration  of  thought ;  .-itihesiveness^  or  attachment  to  persons 
and  I'lacch ;  Coinhtttiuinf9Sf  or  an  impulse  to  repel  aggressions,  and 
when  e\^•e^^ive,  an  inipuUe  to  attack  others;  DtntructiveneBn^  or  an 
impuUe  to  kill  or  i!t'»iroy,  helonging  chiefly  to  carnivorous  animaU; 
Secniivuif^:!,  or  an  impuNc  to  conceal;  •'ictjuisitivenets,  or  an  im- 
pulse to  af.juire  and  po^jseKs ;  and  ConnlructiveneiM,  or  an  impulse 
U»  build  and  faltricati*. 

All  the>e  pro|»ensiitie}«,  it  may  be  observed,  belong  to  other  orders  of 
aiiimaU,  a>  well  aj*  to  the  human  race,  (iranting  their  existence,  as 
elementary  principles,  by  whirh  tlie  mind  is  more  or  less  influenced, — 
whether  connected  w  iih  particular  organs  of  the  brain,  or  not,— we 
tliink  that  ImitativtutAS^  or  an  impuUe  to  imitate  |>ersoiif  ukI  tilings; 
and  perhaps  (autiouinesB^  if  it  l>e  a  distinct  aflfection,  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  class.  Kach  of  tliese  propensities,  may  produce  a 
f/fsiVf,  which,  when  \iolent,  is  termed  a  passion:  and  these  passions, 
it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  direct  and  contnd  ;  lest  they  should 
prove  iinpuUe.H  to  destruriion,  ratlier  than  to  preservation.  EmoiiouM, 
which  diiTiT  from  pa.*«>ions,  in  being  unaccompanied  by  desin*,  may 
also  re»ult  from  the}»e  propensities  ;  but  they  more  commonly  belong 
to  tlie  next  class  of  mental  aflt-ctions. 

$2.  The  .Vcii/ii/irii/j,  so  called,  are  a  higher  class  of  feelings; 
generally  excited  or  called  forth  by  tlie  |K>rceptire  |>owers,  thoagh 
aAerwards  capable  of  acting  reflectively.  We  call  \\\em  feelingi  f 
conceiving  that  they  are  to  the  mind,  what  sensation  is  to  the  body. 
Their  use,  like  that  of  the  pro|>ensities,  seems  to  consist  in  prompting 
men  to  action,  where  reason  might  fail ;  and  rewarding  right  conduct 
witli  mental  enjoyment;  through  the  wise  provision  of  our  beneflcent 
Creator.  Tliese  ^elltiments  are  so  similar  to  some  of  ttie  profiensities 
before  mentioned,  that  we  think  the  line  of  distinction  between  them 
somewh.it  doubtful  and  arbitrary.  Thev  may  l)e  classed  as  either 
moral  or  intellectual.  <  )f  Moral  StntimrnfM,  I'hrencdogists  enumerate 
Self'fMiftin,  or  a  ^en%e  uf  pergonal  merit  and  inifKirtance;  ^ipprth 
bativtntsM,  or  a  de»ire  for  the  e«»tef  m  of  others  ;  Caiitiou$nf9$^  which 
we  have  already  menltorted  ;  lUiuvolmcf^  or  the  desire  of  jfood  to 
otiieri*.  I'tiufutii'H^  or  the  »ense  «»f  dcp4-ndence,  and  ft*eling  of 
re  ten*  nee ;  Firmnf%$*  or  the  sen^e  of  (mwer  and  free  agency,  when 
excesMve,  leading  to  nbsiinicy  ;  Coiixcifntiouineit^MUkte  of  duly* 
or  the  Moral  S4mim*  ;  and  ffopr,  or  inolinntion  to  expect  some  future 
g«iod.  t)f  Intfll'ituiil  Sfnfimettti,  thr  Phrenologists  enumerate 
If'otoltr.  or  rather  (*uri<»sity,  by  whioh  the  mind  is  impressed  with 
things  new  or  remarkable  i  IJtalily^  or  a  sense  of  the  b«attlifiil«  9mA 
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perhapii  alto  of  thr  ttihlimc;  Jflt^  or  a  tense  of  the  ludicrous;  and 
Imitation^  of  whirh  we  ha%'e  already  spoken. 

To  these  simple  or  primitive  $entiment$t  in  connection  with  the 
propensitieti  and  rca<oniti|(  powers,  and  with  the  influence  of  external 
cauites,  we  think  all  other  sentiments,  so  called,  may  be  traced.  Thufl, 
Energy  and  Cheerfulness  arise  from  gootl  health,  uprightness,  and 
prosperity;  hut  I^anguor,  and  Melancholy,  from  ill  health,  and  ad> 
ver«ity,  or  sometimes  from  vicious  conduct.  Joy  and  Sorrow, 
Gratification  and  Regret,  Pleasure  and  Pain,  are  produced  by  various 
causes,  physical,  intt*llectual,  or  moral;  their  nature  and  intensity 
varyiui?  with  the  cause.  Sympathy,  Friendship,  and  Love,  arise 
from  benevolence,  adhesiveness,  or  personal  congruities ;  but  Anti- 
pathy, or  Dislike,  and  Hatred,  from  personal  incongruities,  with  ex- 
cessive comhativeness,  or  want  of  benevolence.  Anger,  results  from 
piT«oml  injuries  ;  and  Ciratiiude,  from  personal  favours.  Pride  ifl  an 
exce!*s,  and  Humility,  a  deficiency,  of  self-esteem  ;  the  latter  con- 
joined  perhaps  with  veneration.  Vanity  is  an  excessive  manifestation 
of  approliativrncss  ;  Misanthropy,  a  want  of  benet'olence  ;  Remorse, 
a  n-lh-rtivo  artion  of  conscientiousness  ;  and  Despair,  is  the  absence 
or  inactivity  of  hope,  m  depressing  circumstances.  It  may  be  doubted 
wheihrr  Moral  .^pprohation,  or  the  **  sympathetic  emotion  of  virtue" 
iihould  hv  riH*koned  as  a  primitive  sentiment,  or  as  one  derived  from 
con.M'itntiousness.  The  distinction,  given  by  I^ord  Kames,  between 
r//io/i.>/M,  and  /i/if.fioM.»,  is,  that  the  latter  excite  tlesire ;  while  the 
former  do  not :  hut  both  these  results,  we  think,  may  belong  to  the 
saint*  stMitiment,  at  ditfereni  times  or  stages. 

§  H.  The  Percrptive  Powrrn,  an*  those  which  enable  us  to  fonn 
u!ea<  of  external  obj«'cts.  thmugh  the  medium  of  the  senses;  that  is, 
by  me. ins  of  sensatnm.  Smnafion  is  an  eirect  produced  by  mate- 
rial object"!  upon  the  organs  of  sen^e,  and  by  them,  through  the  ncr- 
v.tti*  system  and  the  brain,  upon  the  mind ;  causing  that  mental 
operation  which  is  called  Prrcrption.  The  different  modes  of  sen- 
♦•ation.  are  the  /iv^  senMcs  :  Seeing,  Hearing,  Smelling,  Tasting,  and 
Feeling:.  By  these  we  derive  the  simple  ideas  of  Color,  Form, 
Sixe.  Tone  or  S^Mind,  Smell.  Taste,  Weight  or  Resistance,  Tempc- 
ritiire.  ami  I*hy<»ieal  I*l'*asure  or  Pain.  Dr.  Darwin  regarded  the 
sen-*  itions  of  hffit  and  of  imin  as  primitive;  ranking  them  with  the 
five  •ens.^fl  above  named.  The  ideas  of  Number,  Order,  Time, 
Moti.iii,  \ction  «»r  Hveniuality,  and  Position  or  IjOcality,  we  regard 
as  complex,  and  dependent  in  part  on  the  reasoning  powers,  Ideaa 
of  *li  «|>c.  md  ••ize.  m  ly  Ik»  ac(]iured  either  by  seeing,  or  feeling  ;  but 
il«»i<  of  c.»!..r.  sound,  smell,  taste,  and  resistance,  can  only  be 
ac  jiuri'l  e.icM  *»v  a  sngle  ino<le  of  sensation. 

Tb'-  I  n'lfne'iiion  of  simple  and  of  complex  ideas  above  given, 
tiiff-r^  «.»M«*uhii  from  the  assignment  of  organs  by  the  Phrenolo- 
Ifi-K.  nnl  I"*  otf.Tetl  with  difl'idence,  though  derived  from  high  autho- 
ri:it«.  PI  re  III  .  We  may  here  add,  that  the  senses  cannot  always 
'.,.  i»»m' I. •.•!•.  .!.  j»'  n  li'd  upon  ;  even  when  the  most  acute.  The  eye  is 
iif'  n  A  'i\i .'.  in  ihe  (ii^innee  of  c»bjeeis,  and  the  ear,  in  the  direction 
of  *.»  •••.  1%.  Wi*  miv  SMiietimes  imagine  that  we  see  or  hear,  when 
influc'iccd  only  *»y  mental  excitement ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  our 
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oripnB  of  sense  may  receive  impressions,  and  the  mind  remain  insen- 
•ible  U)  ihnn,  from  iiiaclivily  or  pre-engagement.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  .Ittenlion,  io  insure  correct  perceptions.  The  eve  and  the 
eoTf  or  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  are  the  sources  of  nearly  all 
those  ideas  which  are  connected  with  the  Fine  *irt$ ;  and  from 
which  the  Intellectual  sentiments  are  chiefly  derived.  Hence,  they 
are  the  senses  chiefly  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  taite  ;  though 
subordinate  to  the  intellectual  powers.  Wonderful  is  the  adaptation 
of  our  senses  to  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Were  the  whole  body 
at  aensible  to  light  as  the  eye,  or  to  sound  as  the  ear,  we  should  be 
in  continual  torture ;  Hnd  were  the  eye  and  ear  less  sensible  to  these 
agents,  they  would  no  longer  serve  their  purpose,  to  put  the  mind  in 
communication  with  the  external  world.  This  admirable  harmony  of 
our  beiniT,  is  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  existence  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity. 

$  4.  The  Reflective  Powers,  of  which  we  are  lastly  to  treat,  arc 
the  highest  class  of  intellectual  powers;  by  the  action  of  which,  all 
the  others  are,  or  should  be  regulated.  They  are  developed  later 
than  most  of  the  preceding  powers  ;  on  which  they  are  primarily 
dependent  for  ideas  and  motives.  Ideas  being  once  acquired  by 
Perception,  may  be  recalled  by  Mevxory,  prompted  by  their  previous 
relations  ;  and  mav  l>e  variously  mmlified  or  combinetl  by  \\\e  Ima^ 
gination  or  Fancy.  Memory,  and  Imagination,  have  been  termed 
reflex  pen-epiion  ;  and  though  n<»t  rt*asoning  powers,  they  are  men- 
tal exe^cl^es  auxiliary  to  them,  as  furnishini?  the  materials  on  which 
these  are  em[»loyed.  That  cojfnisance  which  the  mind  takes  of  its 
own  operations  may  be  called  internal  perception,  or  reflection  ;  and 
this  likewise,  fumishet  materials  fur  rcisoninff.  liahit,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  habits,  we  regard  as  depending  on  Memory,  and  the  Will, 
influenced  by  the  Association  of  ideas.  The  writers  on  Phrenology, 
rank  l^n^uage  with  the  perceptive  powers  ;  but  it  scorns  to  us  to 
belong  ratber  to  the  reflective  powers,  and  is  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  Association  of  ideas  ;  which  we  regard  as  tlie  basb  of  all 
reaaoning. 

The  process  of  reasoning,  including  Conception,  Comparison,  and 
Inference  or  (^ausality,  h.is  already  been  alluded  to,  under  the 
branch  of  Ixxgic.  By  Conception,  we  recall  ideas,  not  necessarily 
aa  matters  of  feelinj;  or  fact,  but  simply  as  objects  of  thought :  by 
the  faculty  of  Individuality,  we  consider  several  ideas  belonging  to 
a  complex  c»hjert,  as  a  whole,  or  generalize  them  :  and  by  .i6f/rae- 
tion,  we  rtmsidrr  the  simple  or  component  ideas  M'p^rately,  or  ana* 
lyie  ih«'fn.  By  Comparison,  we  examine  two  ideas  in  connection, 
and  fofiu  a  Ju.li»mtMit ;  and  by  Inference  or  Cautality,  we  combine  two 
or  mort*  judgments  or  prop«>sttions,  to  detluce  a  Conclusion  ;  or  we 
aeek  a  cuusc  of  -ome  effect,  or  an  elfect  of  some  cause,  mlnalozy* 
and  Induction,  or  rather  anali>|rtcal  and  inductive  reasoning,  which 
we  ha^e  referretl  to,  under  I*o|fic,  may,  we  think,  be  considen*d  as 
distinct  pr»>4-e*w<,  if  not  ilistinct  mental  powers. 

In  de^rnSiog  the  mentil  jjower*,  we  mu!»t  cirefully  guard  afainst 
the  idea  thit  these  ptiwers  collectnely  con>*titute  the  mind :  aa  an 
rmblagc  of  Senators  may  compote  a  Senate.     They  are  lo  b« 
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reprded  only  as  afTections  or  faculties,  with  which  the  seal  b 
endowed  ;  and  for  the  right  use  of  which,  it  will  be  held  responsible, 
by  its  Creator.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  ff7//,  or  Void  ion  ;  which 
we  conceire  to  be  the  final  decision  of  the  mind ;  or  if  regarded  at 
a  mental  power,  it  is  the  power  to  act,  sometimes  called  the  power 
of  agrncy-  Our  actions  depend  on  our  thoughts  ;  and  these  are 
influenced  not  only  by  passing  events,  but  by  their  own  atiocio' 
tionM, — previously  existing, — from  resemblance,  proximity,  contrast, 
or  other  causes ;  whereby  one  idea  iuggeiiM  another,  often  involoD* 
tariiy.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  correct  associations  of  ideas, 
to  prompt  the  memory,  ana  aid  the  reason.  That  the  Will  is  to 
often  opposed  to  reason;  and  reason  itself  enfeebled  by  the  aflec* 
tiuns ;  clearly  evinces  a  fall,  or  deterioration,  from  the  primeval  per- 
fection of  our  nature. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ETHICS. 


Kthics,  or  Moral  Philosophy,  is  that  branch  of  knowledge  which 
treats  of  our  duties,  to  ourselves,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  our 
Maker ;  and  the  reasons  by  which  those  duties  are  enforced.  Its 
name  is  from  the  Greek  i^^o^,  morals  :  and  it  is  also  termed  Morality^ 
Ca$ui»try,  or  the  study  of  XaturaJ  or  Moral  Imw  :  but  we  think 
that  Morality  refers  rather  to  the  performance  of  duty,  than  to  the 
study  of  it ;  and  that  the  term  Casuistry  is  the  least  appropriate  of 
them  all.  The  great  object  of  Ethics,  is  to  promote  the  cause  of 
virtue;  by  showing  its  reasonableness,  its  excellence,  and  beauty; 
and  the  melancholy  consequences  of  neglecting  or  forsaking  it. 
Virtue,  consisLs  m  the  performance  of  our  duty,  from  a  sense  of 
obliiniion ;  and  Vice,  is  the  neglect  or  violation  of  our  duty,  where 
it  should  reasonably  be  known :  for  to  learn  what  is  our  duty,  is  one 
part  of  that  duty  itself. 

Socrates  comprehended  all  virtue  under  two  heads ;  temperanetf 
or  the  duty  which  man  owes  to  himself:  and  justice,  or  that  which 
he  owes  to  his  fellow-men.  The  obligation  to  virtue  he  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Zeno  the  stoic,  and  Seneca,  of  the 
stoic  school  in  philosophy,  adopted  the  same  views.  Plato,  copying 
Pythagoras,  enumerated  four  cardinal  virtues,  temperance,  prudence, 
fortitude,  and  justice,  which  have  since  been  called  philosophical  vir* 
xuen ;  while  f^iiih.  hope,  and  chanty,  have  been  termed  Christian 
virtues  ;  though  (.*hristianity  includes  them  all.  Modem  writers  have 
ditTcred  much  concerning  the  obligation,  or  foundation,  of  virtue. 
H(»Hbe4  places  it  in  political  enactjnent ;  Mandeville,  in  the  love  of 
pni^e  ;  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  fitness  of  things  ;  Adam  Smith,  in  sympa- 
thy for  our  ncc ;  (trotius,  and  Puffendorf,  in  the  duty  of  improvement ; 
liumc  and  Palcy,  in  penMmal  utility;  while  llutcheson,  Cudworth, 
Hutlcr.  KckK  Stewart,  and  others,  derive  it  from  a  Moral  Sense,  or 
natuml  impulse  to  do  nght,  implanted  by  our  Creator. 
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or  course,  the  obligaiiuu  of  virtue  reaU  uliimalely  on  the  will  of 
Qod ;  and  is  a  conseiiueucc  of  the  Divine  Perfection :  but  we  fully 
believe  in  a  Moral  Scnae^  or  sentiment  of  Conscicntiotisness,  im- 

Slanted  by  our  Creator,  to  incline  ns  to  do  what  we  know  to  be  our 
uty.  ConMcietice,  wv  believe  to  be  this  principle,  guided  by  reason, 
and  acting  retrospectively,  by  the  aid  of  memory.  Both  conscien- 
tiousness, and  reason,  are,  however,  liable  to  be  enfeebled  and  per- 
verted ;  and  hence  ilie  necessity  for  a  higher  incentive  to  duty,  in  the 
sanction  of  religion,  enforced  by  Divine  Revelation.  Dr»  Paley,  con- 
sidering private  happiness  as  our  motive  to  virtue,  and  rejecting  the 
doctrine  of  a  Moral  Sense,  founds  our  inducement  to  virtue  on  selfisli 
principles,  of  mere  reason,  and  personal  benefit.  While  we  admit 
that  such  principles  often  govern  the  actions  of  men,  we  think  that 
the  graiification  of  tlie  Moral  8ense,  in  tiie  consciousness  of  virtuous 
conduct,  is  a  high  and  peculiar  inducement  to  virtue,  independent  of 
all  reasoning; :  and  that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  counterbalance  otiier  feelings;  which  without  tliis,  would  more 
frequently  lead  us  astray.  Tlius,  by  a  wise  Providence,  tlie  duties 
enjoined  upon  us,  in  our  present  stale,  are  made  to  contribute  to  our 
happiness  :  while  the  eriineii  forbidden  by  virtue  and  religion,  are 
such  as,  if  generally  allowed,  would  soon  spread  misery  and  destruc- 
ikm  among  mankind. 

We  proceed  to  treat  of  Ethics,  under  the  four  heads  of  Personal, 
Cognate,  Social,  and  Religious  Duties ;  the  last,  stricUy  speaking, 
ittcTudin^,  and  sanctionmg  all  the  others. 

$  1.  PerBonal  dutiti,  are  those  which  relate  especially  to,  or 
which  we  owe  immediately  to  ourselves.  They  all  refer  to  Self-pre- 
servation, the  first  law  of  nature  :  or  to  Self-improvement,  which  is  of 
mo  less  importance.  The  first  three  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  tempe- 
rance, prudence,  and  fortitude,  are  a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of  the  vir- 
tues which  come  under  this  head.  Temperance^  includes  tlie  control 
and  regulation  of  all  our  propensities  and  sentiments.  It  comprehends 
therefore  Bobriety,  and  all  its  kindred  virtues.  The  opposite  vices 
are  gluttony,  drunkenness,  impurity,  covetousness,  anger,  and  the 
like ;  the  indulgence  of  which  is  a  volunury  sacrifice  of  life,  health, 
and  happiness,  for  a  false  and  momentary  enjoyment.  Prudtnee^  in 
avoiding  useless  risk  or  danger;  and  Fortitude^  in  opposing  or  con- 
fronting danger,  when  unavoidable,  are  also  duties  which  we  owe 
chiefly  to  our  own  happiness.  Patience  in  enduring  pain  or  dis- 
appointment, is  often  confounded  with  fortitude ;  but  is  more  pro- 
perly iu  i-tTivt.  InduBtry  and  Economy,  are  doubUess  moral  duties  ; 
necessary  ui  our  future  comfort  and  support*  especially  in  sickness 
and  age.  Sloth,  and  prodigality,  or  eitravagance,  are  criminal  there- 
fore, even  towards  ourselves  ;  however  countenanced  by  the  luxnrioos 
and  the  vam. 

The  duties  of  .\fental.  Moral,  and  Reiif^iotti  Culiiraiion^  result, 
like  th«*  preeeding,  from  the  will  of  (tod,  tliat  we  should  promote  oar 
own  happin<*«s,  and  his  honor  and  irlorv'.  The  ae(]uisitioo  of  know- 
ledfe,  promotes  our  happiness,  by  enlariring  our  spliere  of  osefulness, 
and  stving  us  more  elevated  views  of  the  Creator  and  his  works. 
Moral  improvement,  subserres  the  saoie  objeet,  besides  the  frataicn- 
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lion  of  die  moral  teiue ;  and  if  sought  witli  the  right  motive,  it  is 
the  sure  avenue  to  higher  views  of  our  duty  and  our  destiny.  It  will 
lead  us  to  realize  how  iin^ierfeet  is  that  Code  of  Honor  which  the 
world  \vAA  foriued  fur  lU  own  convenience ;  which  permits  the  game* 
tUT,  the  adulterer,  tlie  dmnkard,  tiie  plunderer,  the  swindler,  the 
calumniator,  and  the  duellist,  though  a  murderer,  to  mingle  with 
honorahle  men,  unpunished  and  unreproached.  It  will  also  bring 
us  to  realize  how  far  die  Civil  law  falls  short  of  defining  and  prescrib- 
ing our  moral  and  religious  duties ;  for  which  use  indeed  it  was 
never  intended  ;  having  reference  to  our  political  duties  only. 

J  2.  Hy  Co'^natt  or  Domestic  dutiti^  we  mean  tliose  which  grow 
out  of  the  ditferent  family  relations ;  and  which  may  be  classed  a« 
conjugal,  parental,  filial,  and  fraternal.  Conjugal  duties,  are  thoee 
which  |>ertain  to  the  husband,  and  wife,  in  the  married  state.  Most 
of  these  are  reciprocal  ;  as  afferlion,  constancy,  sympathy,  comfort, 
and  assistance  ;  which  the  parties  pledge  to  each  other  at  the  altar.  As 
the  wife  IS  necessarily  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  husband;  he 
is  in  duty  bound  not  only  to  support  and  protect  her  for  tJie  present 
tune,  but  also  to  provide  for  her  future  support,  in  case  of  his 
dtsalMlity  or  death.  The  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pledged  to  obe* 
dieiice;  Immmusc  there  should  Ik;  but  one  head  to  a  family  :  but  the 
hutbaiul  who  can  abuse  his  power,  tyranically,  is  unworthy  of  the 
name. 

Pareiiial  duiitM,  arc  amon^  the  most  important,  and  responsi- 
ble,  H  hich  can  l>e  assumed  :  as,  on  their  faithful  performance,  the  wel- 
fjre  i>r  society,  and  the  fate  of  indivitluals  gready  depends.  The  pa- 
rent  IS  Ixiund  not  only  to  maintain  his  child,  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
but  u>  prepare  him  to  lieoome  a  useful  member  of  society  ;  to  form 
his  character,  and  to  irnbue  his  mind  with  right  principles,  and  useful 
knowltnlge.  This  subject  will  be  treated  of  more  fully,  in  the  bram^h 
of  Hducaiion  ;  but  we  may  here  remark  that  the  parent  who  with- 
holds the  time  and  attention  required  for  these  objects,  is  answerable 
to  (t(Ml  and  to  his  conscience,  for  the  consequences,  however  serious. 
The  father  should  also  provide  for  his  child's  comfortable  establish- 
ment in  life  ;  and  still  advise  and  sympathize  with  him,  when  sepa- 
rates] from  the  pntenial  home.  Filial  duties ,  are  those  which  child- 
ren owe  to  their  parents ;  including  aflfection,  respect,  sympathy, 
oHfiliencc  ;  and  assisumce,  as  far  as  they  have  the  power  to  render  iL 
We  niij(ht  add  probity,  and  candour  ;  but  these  are  alike  necessary  in 
all  die  dome<*tic  and  social  relations:  for  confidence,  which  is  the  soul 
of  nffcciion.  nn<l  the  key  to  respect  and  esteem,  cannot  exist  without 
tliem.  Obttlience  to  parents,  in  all  reasonable  commands,  we  deem 
on«*  of  die  c.irdinid  duties ;  which  should  be  enforced  from  early 
infancy  ;  and  which,  if  righUy  understood,  will  be  less  a  task  than  a 
pleasure.  In  die  same  class  with  filial  duties,  we  would  place  those 
towards  uU  <  Id^r  Relations. 

Anxinif  Frattrnnl  Diiitf$,  or  those  relating  to  brothers  and  sisters, 
are  aflr«  ('imn.  n'«|>ert«  sympathy,  and  assistance  ;  the  latter  particular^ 
ly  :>  »in  *>r  '.h.  t«*  to  sisters,  and  from  the  elder  to  the  younger.  It 
in<  iuJri  u.it«'ht*ulness  over  manners  and  morals;  and  instruction  as 
ur  as  {>o«sible  m  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge.  In  early  aft, 
\2  18 
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these  duties  extend  to  the  sharing  of  each  other*s  labors ;  the  preser- 
▼mtion  of  eacli  other's  character ;  the  prevention  of  errors  ;  and  the 
redress  of  wrongs :  and  in  maturity,  they  extend  to  the  assistance 
of  each  other,  as  means  and  opportunities  arc  aflbrded,  in  obtaining 
a  comfortable  settlement  and  support. 

$  3.  Social Ihitiei,  are  those  which  we  ome  to  our  fellow-men, 
in  the  relations  of  society  ;  or  as  members  of  the  great  human  fami- 
ly. These  duties  may  be  classed  as  either  active  or  passive :  tiiat 
if,  we  arc  to  avoid  doing  harm,  and  to  strive  to  do  good,  to  those 
around  us,  with  a  view  to  promote  both  their  happiness  and  our 
own.  Among  the  active,  or  positive  social  duties,  are  those  of 
friendship,  benevolence,  and  patriotism ;  while  the  pamive,  or  nega- 
tive, may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  single  head  of  justice, — 
at  regards  the  persons,  property,  reputation,  peace,  and  virtue  of  our 
fellow-men. 

The  duties  of  Fritnd$hip,  are  reciprocal;  and  closely  resemble 
those  of  fraternity ;  including  fidelity,  kindness,  defence  against 
•lander  or  wrong,  and  such  advice  or  assistance  as  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  parties  may  enable  them  to  give.  As  these  duties  are 
Toluntarily  assumed,  they  should  not  be  exacted  by  either  party, 
longer  than  may  be  agreeable  to  the  other ;  but  neither  should  past 
favors  be  forgotten,  nor  old  friends  neglected  ;  nor  can  a  ce»sation  of 
friendship  justify  subsequent  injur}',  or  betrayal  of  confidence.  One 
of  the  most  disagreeable  traits  of  character,  is  a  disposition  to  with- 
draw friendships  once  formed,  on  slight  or  insufficient  cause.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  friends  ;  but  still  greater  in 
preser\in(f  this  relation,  and  performing  its  duties,  when  once 
assumed,  either  expressly,  or  by  implication.  The  duties  of  Benevth 
Unce  are  not  optional,  but  imperative  on  ever)'  human  being.  As- 
aistance  to  the  needy,  and  comfort  to  the  distressed,  whenever  they 
can  be  afforded,  belong  to  the  ver)'  essence  of  humanity.  Beside^ 
these  more  active  duties,  we  owe  courtesy  and  kindness  to  all  per- 
•cms  whom  we  meet :  as  feeling  the  need  of  a  like  civility  towards 
ourselves.  Gratitude^  prompting  to  make  a  due  return  for  favors 
receivet),  is  a  sacred  duty  ;  allied  to  benevolence,  if  it  be  not  a  sim- 
ple act  of  justice. 

Pat  riot  iMtn^  comprehends  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  coun- 
try ;  that  is  to  our  fellow-citizens  collectively.  Among  these  dutiea 
are  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  constituted  authorities,  so  long  as  they 
aeconl  with  justice  and  virtue ;  tupport  of  them,  and  of  all  useful 
poblir  institutions,  by  our  quota  of  time  and  money  ;  and  influence^ 
in  favor  of  public  virtue,  of  the  best  measures  and  the  worthiest 
men, — through  the  ballot-box,  or  the  press;  by  precept  and  by  exam* 
pie.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  we  can  do  but  little  towards  iha 
election  of  public  officers,  or  the  founding  and  support  of  beoevolefit 
institution*,  or  the  preservation  of  public  morals.  If  we  neglect  our 
•hare,  we  not  only  cause  a  deficiency ;  but  encoorafe  others  to  do  the 
•ame,  and  make  the  deficiency  irreatrr :  and  so  far  as  these  eflects 
nay  extend,  we  are  answerable  for  the  coniiequences. 

Jyitice  to  our  fellow-men,  in  regard  to  their  perBonu^  requires  thai 
we  should  avoid  inflicting  pain*  whether  by  wooodiagt  nawiiaft 
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contagion,  contamination,  or  death.  In  regard  to  property,  it  re- 
quires that  we  should  neither  interfere  with  its  lawful  acquisition, 
nor  take  it  from  others  when  acquired,  without  just  reason  therefor. 
Hence  it  forbids  theft,  robbery,  extortion,  fraud,  circumvention,  or 
the  withholding  of  just  dues.  It  regard  to  reputation,  justice  for- 
bids that  wc  should  injure  it  by  slander,  falsehood,  prevarication,  or 
even  by  divulging  the  truth,  except  for  their  own  good  or  that  of 
others.  We  should  not  disparage  their  capacity,  skill,  principles,  or 
motives,  without  just  cause  ;  nor  injure  Uiem  in  the  aflfections  or 
esteem  of  our  fellow-men.  As  regards  peace,  or  tranquillity,  wo 
should  nut  disturb,  or  alarm  them,  or  excite  their  passions,  without 
just  reaion  ;  and  as  regard:^  virtue,  we  should  not  only  avoid  impair- 
ing it,  where  found  ;  but  even  justice  requires  that  we  should  mani- 
fest our  displeasure  at  every  vicious  word,  action,  or  example,  that 
we  are  compelled  to  witness. 

$  4.  Nelis^ious  DutifM,  are  those  which  we  owe  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  (treat  Author  of  our  existence ;  whose  will  we  are  im- 
pelled to  i)Scy,  both  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  and  a  desire  of  future 
nappiiicsf,  implanted  in  our  minds  through  Mis  beneficence.  These 
duiu's,  we  repeat,  comprehend  all  others  ;  for  to  God  we  owe  them 
all  :  hut  wc  here  include,  more  particularly.  Adoration  of  the  Deity 
for  his  perfections  ;  Thanksgiving  for  his  past  goodness,  both  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  fellow-men  ;  Prayer  for  its  continuance ;  Submis- 
sion to  his  will ;  and  Obedience  to  his  laws,  whether  recognised  in 
nature  or  in  revelation. 

Among  the  Perfections  of  the  Deity,  which  demand  our  highest 
veneration,  we  may  name  his  Eternity  and  Ubiquity,  or  existence 
in  all  time  and  space ;  his  Omniicience,  or  infinite  knowledge  and 
wisiiom  ;  \\i9  Ovtni pot enee,  or  infinite  power;  hia  Excellence,  or 
infinite  purity  and  glory  ;  his  Benevolence,  or  unspeakable  kindness ; 
his  Justire,  which  time  may  impeach,  but  eternity  will  vindicate  ; 
and  his  Mtrry,  in  providing  a  way  of  salvation,  by  an  eternal  and 
infinite  sacrifice,  by  which  he  may  be  just,  and  yet  a  Saviour  of  sin- 
ners,—of  every  one  who  will  accept  Uie  proflfered  grace.  In  reve- 
rencing the  Deity  for  these  perfections,  we  are  necessarily  inspired 
with  those  emotions  which  conduce  to  a  virtuous  life  ;  and  hence, 
such  reverence  becomes  a  part  of  our  moral  duty,  aside  from  its 
hiifher  or  religious  hearing. 

No  svAtem  of  Morals  can  be  complete,  which  does  not  lay  its 
foundation  firrnly  on  our  unchangeable  relation  to  the  Deity,  and  our 
obligation  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  By  Prayer  and 
Thankiigivintr,  we  draw  near  to  Him ;  and,  in  this  communion,  our 
worliliy  pa^<iton^  are  purified,  or  brought  back  to  their  healthy  stmte. 
$uSmi«^ion  to  lli^  will,  has  a  like  effect  upon  the  mind;  especially 
in  alHirtiMi;  which  often  serves  to  wake  the  drowsy  soul  from 
dream**  of  <  arthly  bliss,  and  wing  its  flight  for  heaven.  As  wc  are 
bound  to  n'try  the  divine  law,  it  is  also  our  duty  to  $tudy  this  law  ; 
both  in  t!»e  Im^oU  of  nature,  and  in  that  of  Revelation.  The  more 
we  iitu<)y  ih<'  HiMe.  the  more  we  shall  realize  that  it  is  indeed  the 
in?»pinNl  IwMik  of  Ktemal  Wisdom.  The  peculiar  duties  which  it 
inculcates ; — Repentance  and  Faith  in  the  Saviotir,  and  the  obeer- 
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rancc  of  tlie  Chriiilian  Sabbath  and  Onlinancci;  are  those  which 
nature  must  sanction,  though  she  could  never  teach :  and  they  alone 
can  prepare  us  for  that  spiritual  world  to  which  we  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, or  these  duties,  we  are  to  treat  farther,  in  a  subsequent 
department ;  and  we  therefore  conclude  the  branch  of  Ethics  by 
repeating  the  expressive  terms  of  Scripture  ;  Love  to  God,  and  Good 
Will  toward  men ;  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  morality ;  the  fruits 
of  Chrifltian  piety  ;  and  among  the  essential  conditions  of  happiness ; 
both  in  this  life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EDUCATION. 

EorcATioN,  is  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  relates  to  the 
training  and  guardiansliip  of  young  persons,  from  infancy  to  mature 
a^.  The  name  is  from  the  I#ntin,  er/i/co,  I  bring  up,  or  educate ; 
and  it  has  aUo  been  termed  Pedagogic$,  and  PeJeutia,  from  Greek 
words  of  similar  meaning.  We  would  lay  great  stress  on  its  import- 
ance ;  as  relating  to  the  preparation  of  youth  for  subsequent  life,  and 
inBuencing  the  character,  and  prospects,  not  onlv  of  individuals,  \mi 
of  nations, — through  ages  yet  to  come.  The  highest  powers,  and 
noblest  sentiments  of  our  nature,  might  remain  forever  dormant,  were 
ihey  not  developed  by  the  instruction  of  the  wise  and  good ;  who 
luiTe  themselves  received  like  instniction  from  their  predecessors. 
But  we  may  use  the  term  Education  in  a  still  wider  and  hif^her  sense, 
to  include  the  whole  training  of  the  soul,  by  inward  reflection  and 
outward  events,  by  intercourse  with  men,  and  instruction  from  above, 
-—the  whole  training  of  the  human  soul,  for  the  enjoyment  of  immor- 
tality. 

That  the  ancients  were  not  inattentive  to  this  branch  of  knowledge, 
if  shown  by  the  Cyropstdia  of  Xenophon ;  in  which  he  develop!^ 
his  ideas  of  a  perfect  education ; — as  also  by  the  institutions  of  Ly- 
cargus  and  Solon ;  the  former  of  whom  made  education  a  business 
of  the  state ;  and  the  latter  besides  prescribing  public  instruction  at 
the  Gymnasia,  excused  tlie  son  from  supporting  his  parents,  if  they 
had  taught  him  no  trade.  In  modem  times  we  may  point  to  the  exam- 
ple of  Oberlin^  who,  in  1767,  became  the  pastor  of  the  Ran  de  la 
Roche  ;  and  instructed  the  poor  peasantry,  in  religion  and  science, 
affrictilture  and  the  arts,  till  that  sterile  region  became  the  happy  abode 
of  nlenty,  peace,  and  piety.  Another  noble  example  was  that  of 
PtiUnher'j ;  who,  about  the  year  IliOO,  devoted  his  fortune  to  the 
establishment  of  the  fann  school  of  Ihfiryl ;  and  has  there  perfected 
the  manual  labor  sy$lem  ;  by  which  the  pupds  labor  for  their  own 
rapport*  and  thus  practise  the  useful  arts,  while  they  are  devntinc  b 
portion  of  the  time  to  letters  and  »ricnce.  lie  liberally  adopted  Pt9» 
taiozzTs  modes  of  instniction,  by  diagrams  and  experiments,  in  aid 
of  verbal  description ;  and  many  farm,  or  manual  labor  achooU,  have 
■inc«  been  fomed,  on  this  improved  model. 
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Another  kindred  improvement,  is  the  system  of  mutual  tnatruC' 
tion  ;  introduced,  in  1797,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  who  borrowed  it  from  the 
natives  of  Madras,  in  liindoostan;  and  in  the  promulg:ition  of  which 
he  was  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  liancaster.  By  employing  the  advanced 
pupils  lo  instruct  the  younger,  under  the  careful  inspection  of  the 
Supcnnicndcnt,  it  imparts  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  knowledge, 
where  there  is  a  deticiency  of  teachers.  We  have  no  room  to  de- 
scribe the  national  systems  of  education,  in  Prussia,  France,  Scotland, 
and  other  European  countries ;  or  even  in  the  diflferent  states  of  our 
own  republic  ;  but  would  refer,  for  information  concerning  the  former, 
to  the  recent  and  able  report  of  Prof.  Bache,  on  Education  in  Europe ; 
a  like  report  to  which,  on  American  Education,  is  still  a  dej^ideratum. 

\Vc  pniceed  to  consider  the  branch  of  Education,  under  the  heads 
of  Physical,  Intellectual,  Secular,  and  Religious  ;  concluding  with 
some  lirii'f  views  of  Public  Education,  as  compared  with  Private, 
and  the  provisions  required  for  its  support. 

^  1.  rhysicai  Edtiration,  includes  the  instruction  and  supervi- 
sion which  are  required  for  the  heallli,  strength,  and  developement  of 
the  bmly  ;  depending  on  the  principles  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
Hygienics  ;  the  study  of  which  in  full  belongs  to  the  department  of 
Androphysics.  We  can  here  only  allude  to  me  effects  of  air,  tempe- 
rature, clothing,  cleanliness,  diet,  exercise,  rest,  and  regular  and  pro- 
per habits,  on  our  physical  welll)eing.  The  air  whirh  we  breathe, 
viehN  oxviren  to  the  blood  ;  without  which,  life  would  soon  become 
extinct ;  as  in  ewes  of  drowning,  or  suffocation.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air,  is  partly  exhausted  by  the  first  breathing,  and  still  more  by 
a  second  and  thin! :  hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  pure  and  fresh 
air,  to  preserve  health  and  life.  Confinement  in  a  close  room,  espe- 
cially in  a  crowd,  or  with  a  close  fire,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  debility 
and  di«iease  ;  and  its  effect  soon  becomes  visible  upon  the  countenance, 
as  well  as  the  feelings,  of  the  person  thus  confined.  If  the  weather 
be  not  too  dnmp  and  cold,  it  is  doubtless  better  that  children  should 
pas«  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 

The  trmperature  which  children  require,  varies  with  their  constita- 
tion ;  but,  jrenerally.  we  think  it  best  that  they  should  be  frequently 
exposed  to  ns  great  extremes  as  they  can  safely  bear :  the  effect  beinff 
to  makr  them  more  hanly  and  vigorous.  The  limits  of  safety  will 
vary  much  with  their  constitution  and  habits  ;  for  the  same  exposure 
which  woidd  be  beneficial  to  one,  might  l>c  injurious  or  fatnl  to  an- 
other. Their  rhthin^  should  of  course  be  adapted  to  the  tempcn- 
turr  ;  and  not  too  tijfht.  Neither  should  it  be  too  warm  ;  but  vet 
Winn  enough  to  guanl  them  airainst  being  chilled,  by  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather;  especially  when  they  are  fatigued,  or  perspiring 
freely.  On  thi«  iccount.  flannel  is  preferable  for  the  undertirett ; 
^rhilf  it  i«  1*^*1  dangerous  in  case  of  its  taking  fire.  Personal  dean' 
ftt\f%n,  ind  frequent  bathing,  are  also  important;  in  promoting  the 
in«en«!Mc  prr^piration,  so  necessary  to  health. 

The  //|V^  shotild  ht  such  as  is  easily  digestible  ;  neither  too  coarse, 
nor  too  diinty.  On  this  subject  more  will  be  said,  in  treating  of  Hy- 
gienics :  but  whatever  be  the  diet,  it  should  be  taken  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  never  in  exeetf.     ExtrctBt^  it  no  less  etsential  to  the 
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health  thnn  are  fofMl  and  rest.  It  stimulates  digestion,  circulation,  and 
nil  the  vital  functions  ;  preventini^  disease,  languor,  and  rnerration. 
It  should  l)e  taken  liefore,  rather  than  after  eating ;  and  should  be 
fluch  as  to  call  into  action  both  the  chest  and  the  limbs.  He$t  should 
also  he  taken  regularly,  both  as  regards  retiring,  and  rising  early. 
Many  other  things  belong  to  the  formation  and  preservation  of  regu* 
lar  and  proper  hahitt^  which  we  have  no  room  here  to  mention. 

f  2.  i'nder  the  head  of  Intellectual  Education^  we  include  the  ae- 
quisition  of  useful  and  ornamental,  scientific  and  literary  knowledge ; 
such  as  may  be  attained  in  seminaries  of  learning.  How  far  this  acqui- 
sition may  be  carrietl,  in  individual  cafes,  will  depend  on  many  con- 
ditions :  but  there  are  some  branches  of  knowledge,  so  practically 
useful,  and  so  e^isential  to  good  citizenship,  that  we  think  the  study 
of  them  sfiould  be  required  of  every  youth,  by  legislatiie  enforce- 
ment, and,  where  it  is  necessary,  by  pecuniary  aid  from  the  state. 
Amonc  the^e  eHFential  branches,  we  would  mention  Reading,  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  (icography,  and  Grammar;  as  the  lowest  permissible 
deirree  of  attiinment.  If  these  studies  be  tolerably  acquired,  they 
will  enable  any  individual,  howerer  humble  be  his  station,  with  the 
facilities  which  our  age  and  country  aflbrd,  to  make  fartlier  advances 
in  knowletlge  :  each  step  of  which  will  render  still  farther  attainments 
more  easy.  The  studies  next  in  importance,  in  the  common  walks 
of  life,  are,  we  think,  the  first  principles  of  Morals,  Cfovernment, 
Histor)',  (teometr\',  and  Natural  Philosophy,  including  Astronomy 
and  (*hemistry  ;  the  theory*  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts; 
and  especially  the  study  of  the  Bible,  its  evidences,  doctrines,  and 
precepts.  Those  who  aspire  to  intellectual  eminence,  of  course  will 
climb  far  higher  than  this,  up  the  hill  of  science ;  but  the  studiea 
here  named  should,  we  think,  be  taught  in  our  Common  Schools,  and 
should  occupy  the  attention  of  young  persons  generally,  during  a  part 
of  each  year,  until  the  age  of  maturity. 

The  time,  we  trust,  has  gone  by,  when  more  general  knowledge, 
and  higher  studies,  were  deemed  superfluous,  to  all  except  profes- 
sional men,-»the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the  divine.  It  is  now 
admitted  by  many  of  the  best  judges,  that  a  more  liberal  education, 
either  Academical  or  C^ollegiate,  may  be  alike  beneficial  to  the 
Farmer,  the  Mechanic,  and  the  Merchant ;  as  serving  to  expand  and 
quicken  the  mind,  and  to  prepare  the  aspiring  youth,  not  only  for 
engasrinir  in  the  labors  of  his  profession,  but  for  adorning  a  higher 
station,  nnd  l>eromine  more  extensively  useful,  should  prosperity 
attend  \\\^  career.  At  least,  the  study  of  languages  and  caleulative 
pnH-e««es,  of  mental  and  physical  philosophy,  of  historical  and 
political  tnnhf .  of  the  work*  of  nature  and  of  art,  will  lay  a  wide 
basis  for  intellectual  cultivation;  and  it  will  be  the  8tudent*s  own 
fault  if  it  1^  not  improved,  for  his  secular  and  eternal  benefit. 

The  value  of  the  (Sreek  and  I«atin  languages,  is,  we  apprehend, 
ofien  underrateil.  As  sources  of  our  own  tongue,  and  of  all  the 
modem  languages  of  Houthem  Europe,  they  deserve  the  attention 
of  all  thorough  scholars  ;  aside  from  the  rich  treasures  of  history, 
poetry,  and  philosophy  which  they  embody.  With  regard  to  the 
best  ofiier  of  the  higher  branches  of  study,  we  have  htgli  Mthority 
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for  advising  that  the  Languages  should  be  studied  before  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics ;  and  that  these  subjects  should  be  studied  be- 
fore Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy.  Geography,  and 
History,  and  the  Physical  Arts,  may  be  regarded  as  subordinate  sub- 
jects, and  pursued  at  intervals,  by  way  of  relaxation.  The  number 
of  studies  pursued  together  should,  we  think,  be  very  limited ;  one 
subject  being  predominant,  and  one  or  two  others  serving  to  relieve 
the  attention  from  too  close  confinement. 

The  great  object  of  the  teacher,  should  be  to  give  interest  to  the 
subjects  of  study ; — by  clearing  up  difficulties,  where  insurmounta- 
ble ;  though  still  leaving  full  exercise  for  the  faculties  of  the  student ; 
by  explaining  the  reasons,  if  they  can  be  assigned,  for  every  princi- 
ple and  process ;  and  by  tracing  the  various  relations  and  applica- 
tions of  each  subject,  so  as  to  show  its  connective  importance  :  in  all 
which,  amusement  may  often  be  combined  with  instruction. 

§  3.  Under  the  head  of  Secular  Education,  we  place  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  Trade  or  Profession ;  and  the  study  of  Economy,  Method, 
Manners,  and  Morals,  as  preparatory  to  the  duties  of  this  present 
life.  Even  the  young  heir  of  countless  thousands,  would  be  uneasy 
and  exposed  to  evesy  temptation,  without  some  regular  employment; 
and  hence  far  happier  for  having  learned  some  regular  and  worthy 
pursuit.  His  wealth  will  be  squandered  less  thoughtlessly,  if  he 
has  experienced  the  toil  of  acquiring  it.  But  let  no  young  man 
regret  the  want  of  wealth,  who  is  blessed  with  health  and  strength, 
and  the  means  of  acquiring  a  trade  or  profession :  for  this  will  ena- 
ble him,  by  perseverance  in  well  doing,  and  with  the  favor  of  Provi- 
dence, to  build  up  a  name  and  a  fortune  of  his  own,  no  less  honora- 
ble than  that  which  is  obtained  by  inheritance.  He  may  at  least 
acquire  competence,  if  not  wealth ;  respect,  if  not  distinction ;  influ- 
ence, if  not  power ;  and  happiness,  which  princes  might  sigh  for, 
though  it  be  in  the  common  walks  of  life. 

When  circumstances  permit,  the  choice  of  a  profession  should  not 
be  made,  till  the  mind  is  sufficiently  mature,  and  cultivated,  to  appre- 
ciate the  various  pursuits  of  life ;  and  to  judge  what  one  is  best 
adapted  to  its  powers,  or  suited  to  its  taste.  Hence,  those  who  can 
study,  or  survey  the  wide  range  of  arts  and  sciences,  during  a 
thorough  education,  before  commencing  their  career,  will  have  the 
vantage  ground  in  the  race,  if  they  do  not  wait  too  long  in  choosing 
their  goal.  It  is  a  great  error,  though  often  committed,  for  young 
men  of  feeble  frame,  or  delicate  health,  to  engage  closely  in  sedenta- 
ry, and  especially  literary  pursuits ;  which  sedulously  followed,  are 
perhaps  the  severest  of  all  to  the  physical  constitution.  Men  of 
vigorous  frames,  are  often  worn  out  prematurely,  by  too  close  mental 
application  ;  which  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  pronounces  to  be  **  wea- 
risome to  the  flesh."  In  every  profession  there  is  room  for  Method 
and  Order;  **  a  time  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  time ;  a 
place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place.'*  We  must  con- 
clude this  topic  by  observing  that  Punctuality,  Fidelity,  Industry, 
Skill,  and  Honesty,  combined  with  Economy,  Good  Manners,  and 
Morals,  and  a  desire  for  Self-improvement,  have  raised  many  men 
of  humble  station  to  the  illustrious  distinction  of  being  benefactors  to 
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their  race.  On  the  scU^ction  of  Friends,  forming  of  Alliances,  man- 
agement of  Property,  and  on  t!ie  details  of  Manners  and  Etiquette,  we 
have  no  npom  here  to  dilate. 

$  4.  Ihlif^ouM  Education,  includes  all  that  instniction  which  en- 
forces the  dtitics  of  young  persons  to  their  Creator,  and  tiie  reasons 
therefor.  Of  these  duties,  wc  have  already  briefly  spoken,  under  the 
branch  k}{  Ethics ;  alluding  to  the  importance  of  Piety,  as  including 
the  wliole  of  .Morality,  and  as  the  only  source  of  true  happiness. 
We  think  that  Parents  sometimes  err,  in  attempting  to  ffivc  formal 
instruction,  on  this  as  on  otlier  subjects,  before  the  mind  is  mature 
cnougii  to  comprehend  it.  It  is  not  by  teaching  catechisms  mecha- 
nically, nor  by  a  system  of  rigid,  unnatural  austerity,  that  religion  is 
best  iriMtillcd  into  the  young  mind  ;  but  by  training  its  affections ;  by 
exciting  religious  mediiations  ;  and  by  connecting  the  duties  of  Chris- 
tian wurship,  and  practice,  with  all  the  endearments  of  home,  and 
social  intercourse. 

The  most  pleasing  instruction,  for  the  young  mind,  is  doubtless 
that  conveyed  in  the  narrative  form.  Hence,  the  descriptive,  and 
patlietic  passages  of  the  Bible,  will  l>e  read  with  interest,  and  their 
lessons  of  truth  imbil>ed,  by  the  youngest  pupils ; — tho^te  to  whom 
the  more  abstruse  and  doctrinal  parts  would  be  unintelligible.  Reli- 
gion, like  many  other  things,  is  best  taught  by  example ;  and  the 
Christian  Parent  {^hould  hence  derive  new  motives  to  watchfulness 
and  piety.  Family  worship,  in  the  still  evening  hour,  has  an  influence 
that  few  hearts  can  resist ; — an  influence  that  comes  over  the  feelings 
like  the  dews  of  heaven  on  the  thirsty  earth,  pure  and  refreshing. 
Tlie  Sabbath  School  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  (Christian  education ; 
but  it  should  not  usurp  tiie  place  of  parental  instruction,  and  example. 
As  reason  advances  to  maturity,  the  young  mind  is  prepared  to 
receive  and  comprehend  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
the  basis  on  which  tiiev  rest.  Then  it  is  that  systematic  instruction 
comes  in  place ;  and  the  Catechism  and  Articles  of  Faith  may  be 
studied  \iiili  interest  and  advantage.  But  while  some  Parents  err  in 
bringing  tiiese  subjects  forward  too  early,  the  solemn  truth  must  be 
told,  that  the  far  i^reater  number  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  neglect- 
ing such  instruction,  and  leaving  tlieir  children  to  the  influence  of 
every  chance  associate,  unguarded  and  unarmed  against  the  approach 
of  evil.  The  sad  eirecls  of  such  neglect,  those  Parents  often  live  to 
witness ;  ihoui^h  generally  too  late  to  remedy  them,  even  did  they 
perceive  the  cause,  and  make  the  attempt. 

$  5.  On  the  relative  advantages,  and  diflferent  Systems  of  PubHe 
and  Private  Educaiion,  we  must  speak  with  extreme  brevity.  Could 
eirer>-  Parent  qualify  himself,  and  devote  the  requisite  time,  he  would 
be  tlie  lie»t  K)i  all  teachers  :  and  no  aid  from  others  can  entirely  ex- 
ooerate  him  from  taking  a  part  in  tlie  great  work,  (^ould  private 
teachers  alwa)s  be  prtnured  and  compensated,  home  would  still  be 
the  best  school,  morally,  if  not  intellectually.  But  as  these  rondi- 
lions  are  generally  unattainable,  our  resource  is  found  in  public 
•ebools,  academies,  and  colleges  ;  the  support  of  which  we  regard 
at  a  sacred  duty  of  ever)*  sutesman,  moralist,  and  Chrtsttao.  TIm 
rapport  of  tchools,  we  may  add,  ia  iooooiplete,  witbonl  pcwiiiooi 
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for  educating  competent  teachers ;  and  for  securing  those  who  will 
guard  the  morals,  as  well  as  train  the  understanding. 

We  believe  that  Infant  SchooU  may  be  made  useful,  if  properly 
managed ;  so  tliat  they  do  not  injure  the  health  of  children,  by  too 
long  sitting,  and  close  confinement.  This  may  be  obviated,  by 
allowing  them  to  «tand,  or  march,  or  sing ;  with  frequent  interrois- 
sions  for  more  active  exercise,  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  Their 
attention  should  first  be  turned  to  sensible  objects ;  next  to  pictures 
and  dinj^rnms  ;  and,  lastly,  to  books  :  but  systematic  instniction,  we 
think,  should  be  delnyed,  till  they  have  acquired  a  stock  of  ideas, 
and  made  some  progress  in  the  exercise  of  their  reasoning  powers. 
After  all.  such  schools  are  chiefly  useful,  in  those  classes  of  society 
where  children  would  otherwise  be  physically,  mentally,  or  morally 
neglected.  For  those  who  have  willing  and  competent  parents  to  take 
charge  of  them,  there  is  no  place  like  home. 

We  think  that  the  system  of  Mutual  Instruction  might  be  exten- 
sively and  usefully  applied,  were  school-houses  properly  arranged, 
for  several  classes  to  recite  at  the  same  time, — and  were  a  certain  por- 
tion of  time  devoted  by  the  teacher  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
claHsen  instructed  by  monitors,  in  presence  perhaps  of  the  whole  school. 
MofH  of  our  common  schools  are  already  conducted  more  or  less  on 
the  Manual  Labor  Syttem  ;  the  scholars  laboring  a  pari  of  the  day, 
or  a  part  of  the  year,  in  assisting  their  parents  at  home.  This  is  a 
prin«'iple,  which,  if  not  carried  so  far  as  to  intemtpt  their  course  of 
Riiuly,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  approve.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  devoted  to  manual  labor,  would  be  beneficial,  rather 
t!ian  injurious,  to  the  studies  and  health  of  Collegiate  and  Academi- 
cal Stu<lents  ; — but  how  large  a  portion  it  shoidd  be,  we  will  not  here 
attempt  to  decide. 
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111.  DEPARTMENT: 

NOMOLOGY. 


In  the  Department  of  Noroology,  we  include  those  bnnchet  of 
knowledge  which  treat  of  Law,  legislation,  and  Government.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  h>^o(,  law  ;  and  it  is  used  by  Am- 
pere, in  his  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  though  in  a  more  limited 
sense.  >Ve  include  under  Noroolog}',  botii  Staieimanihip  and 
Juriipruilence :  the  former  comprehending  the  subjects  of  Govern- 
ment and  I^egislation  ;  while  tlie  latter  comprehends  the  study  and 
application  of  the  Laws  which  result  from  the  former.  The  term 
Po/i/icf ,  properly  signifying  the  science  or  principles  of  government, 
is  DOW,  we  think,  too  widely  perverted,  and  too  vaguely  used,  to  be  an 
appropriate  name  for  this  department  of  knowledge.  The  studies 
here  included,  aflfosd  a  wide  range  for  reason  and  research;  and  rank 
high  in  relative  importance,  as  greaUy  contributing  to  the  protection 
of  individuals,  and  the  advancement  of  society. 

The  term  /xiir,  from  the  Saxon  la^a,  signifies  in  general  a  ruU 
of  action^  whether  relating  to  animate  or  inanimate  objects :  but  in 
a  technical  sense,  it  may  be  defined,  a  rule  of  conduct ;  prescribed 
by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  to  regulate  their  intercourse ;  or 
by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  to  define  the  civil  rights  and  duties 
of  its  officers  and  citizens,  and  of  foreigners,  when  under  its  control. 
The  necessity  for  such  laws  arises  chiefly  from  the  tendency,  both 
of  nations  and  individuals,  to  selfishness  and  injustice,  when  not 
restrained  by  some  eflicient  power  or  motive.  They  have  tlierefore 
adopted  these  rules  as  a  standard  of  civil  conduct ;  the  violation  of 
which  is  punished,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  by  the  judicial  and 
executive  powers  ;  and  among  nations,  by  non-intercourse,  by  retalia- 
tion, or  too  often  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  last  arguments  of  kings. 

As  regards  their  immediate  sources.  Laws  may  be  distinguished  as 
either  Divine ^  or  Human :  the  former  emanating  directly  from  the 
will  of  (lod  :  the  latttrr  framed  by  men ;  though  they  are  wise  and 
safe  only  when  they  conform  to  the  divine  law.  If  History  can 
cite  examples  where  human  laws  have  conflicted  with  those  of  the 
Deity,  it  can  also  prove  that  such  laws  have  uniformly  resulted  in 
miser) ,  or  destruction,  to  those  who  framed  or  adopted  them.  Natyrml 
Law.  depends  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency,  already 
alludrd  to  in  the  branch  of  Hthics :  and,  next  to  the  Divine  Law,  it 
should  form  tlie  basis  of  legitlstion.  Contentional  Ixntt  is  that 
which  is  mutually  esubluhed  by  tiie  parties  concerned ;  as  in  true 
Republics :  while  .'Irbitrary  Ixiw,  is  that  imposed  on  the  wemker 
pmrty  by  the  stronger ;  as  m  Monarchies,  and  especially  in  Dcspo* 
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At  regards  their  form,  I^wt  may  be  divided  into  written,  and  pre- 
scriptive, ffritten  Iahcm,  are  those  which  are  esublishcd  bv  positive 
enactment :  and  they  consist  of  Constitutions,  Treaties,  and  Statutes, 
By  a  ConutitHtion^  we  here  mean  a  solemn,  written  declaration  of 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  defining  the  form,  mechanism,  and 
powers  of  the  government.  In  Ureat  Britain,  however,  and  in  other 
countries,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  system  of  government  which 
has  grown  up,  under  various  influences  ;  and  which  has  been  acqui- 
esced  in,  rather  than  ratified  by  the  people.  A  Treaty ^  is  a  solemn, 
written  compact,  between  independent  nations ;  or  sometimes  between 
nations,  and  subordinate  or  tributary  stites.  A  Statute^  is  a  law 
duly  enacted  by  a  competent  legislative  power:  and  it  may  be  cither 
a  public  statute,  relating  to  the  whole  community  ;  or  a  private 
one.  relating  only  to  certain  individuals  or  associations. 

Pmrriptire  or  Unwritten  Laws,  are  those  established  by  pre- 
scription, or  ancient  usage:  as  the  Common  Law,  and  Chancery. 
Common  Famw  is  an  extensive  system  of  rules  and  principles,  the 
growth  of  ages,  resulting  from  natural  justice,  and  judicial  decisions, 
and  appliet!  in  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for.  It  is  called  un- 
written, simply  because  it  is  not  found  in  the  Statute  Books  ;  though 
it  is  rncmtly  embodied  in  the  Reports  of  causes  decided,  and  princi- 
ples settled  in  the  various  Courts  of  Justice.  Chancery  Imw  or 
Equity,  embraces  those  general  principles  by  which  Courts  of 
Chancer}'  or  Equity  arc  governed,  in  deciding  on  appeals  made  to 
them,  as  the  last  arbiters,  from  Courts  of  other  grades.  Though 
founded  on  natural  law,  these  principles  are  now  for  the  most  part 
settled,  like  those  of  the  common  law,  by.  prescription  and  judicial 
derifions. 

The  term  Ciri7  A/ifr,  was  originally  applied,  and  is  often  re- 
stricted to  the  old  system  of  Roman  Law  :  but  we  may  also  use  it, 
a^  in  the  French  Civil  Code,  to  include  the  Relations  of  Persons 
and  Property  ;  or  the  Rights  of  Persons  and  the  Rights  of  Things ; 
in  contradistinction  frr>m  Criminal  or  Prnal  Law,  which  relates  to 
Ciimps  and  PunishmenU ;  or  Private  Wrongs,  and  Public  Wrongs, 
and  the  mr.ins  of  redress,  yferrantile  or  Commercial  Law^  called 
aUo  Law  Mercliant,  prescribes  the  rights  and  duties  of  merchants, 
in  thrir  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  their  respective  countries. 
.\f(irfial  Imw,  co?nprehending  both  Military  and  Naval,  is  that  sys- 
tem wbi**h  pn»«icribr«  the  rights  and  duties  of  military  and  na?al 
mrn  :  or  which  i*  enforced  in  places  that  arc  the  seat  of  war.  Ec* 
rlftiantirnl  or  Can^n  Imw,  is  that  system  which  relates  to  the 
affiir^  of  thr  Church  ;  and  which  i«  the  rule  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
wh«»Jr'r  und'T  *p«*til:ir  or  wicrnlotal  authoiitv.  A  system,  or  body 
of  1.-IM*  r^l.itinij  to  nuv  one  of  ihe^^e  divi<sit>ns,  or  belonging  to  and 
on**  mtj«»n  or  finic,  i«  railed  a  Code, 

With  t?ir*«  introductory  remarks,  we  proceed  to  the  individaal 
hnnrhr*  ; — I'olitirnl  Philosophy  ;  International  Law  ;  Constitutional 
F#aw  ;  \!uni«Mnil  Liw  ;  and  Political  Economy  ; — under  which  we 
thmk  tliat  all  the  topics  of  Nomolog}'  may  be  comprised. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

POLITICAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  branch  of  Political  Philosophy,  may  properly  include  all  the- 
ories and  general  views  of  Government;  with  a  description  of  its 
difiejent  forms,  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  the 
modes  in  which  they  are  administered.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  ftous,  a  city  or  state ;  whence  also  the  term  Politics, 
already  referred  to.  This  study  rests  upon  the  basis  of  Natural  Law, 
or  justice ;  and  therefore  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Ethics ;  the 
principles  of  which  have  already  been  explained.  It  requires  also 
enlarged  and  elevated  views  of  human  nature,  and  the  Constitution 
of  society  ;  with  the  means  by  which  virtue  may  be  difi'used,  justice 
enforced,  and  order  preserved,  throughout  the  community.  It  is 
alike  important  to  the  Statesman,  who  administers  the  affairs  of  a  na- 
tion ;  and  to  the  Legislator,  who  is  concerned  in  making  or  amending 
the  laws,  though  not  directly  engaged  in  their  execution. 

The  earliest  works  of  value  on  this  subject,  were  Plato's  Republic, 
and  Aristotle*s  Treatise  on  Politics,  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  reduced  all  governments  to  one  of  the  three  forms,  Democracy, 
Aristocracy,  and  Despotism ;  the  only  forms  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  Cicero,  in  his  work  De  liepublica,  endeavored  to  show 
by  what  policy,  morals,  and  resources,  Rome  had  obtained  the  domi- 
nion of  the  world  ; — ana  later  writers  have  shown  by  what  vices  and 
weaknesses  she  lost  it.  In  modern  times,  Macchiavelli^s  work,  enti- 
tled 7%e  Prince,  developes  the  various  means  of  acquiring  absolute 
power :  and  whatever  may  have  been  its  object,  it  affords  much  poli- 
tical instruction.  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  published  in 
1748,  is  a  work  of  much  value  on  this  branch  of  knowledge;  in 
which  he  regards  all  governments  as  either  Republican,  Monarchical, 
or  Despotic,  and  discusses  very  fully  their  principles  and  mechanism. 
To  this  branch,  in  part,  belong  the  great  works  of  Grotius,  Puffen- 
dorf  and  Wolf,  which  treat  largely  of  Natural  Law  ;  though  in  con- 
nection with  the  laws  of  nations. 

In  England,  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  Patriarcha,  published  in  1680, 
maintaining  the  divine  right  of  kings,  was  the  occasion  of  Sydney's 
and  Locke's  masterly  treatises,  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  people; 
rights  wliich  had  previously  found  a  champion  in  Milton.  Locke's 
doctrine  of  an  implied  social  compact,  or  consent  of  the  people,  as 
the  only  legitimate  source  of  power,  though  opposed  by  Mr.  Hume, 
has  been  gradually  prevailing ;  and  in  our  own  government  has  found 
its  full  application.  Waiving  further  reference  to  Rutherford,  Fergu- 
son, Bentham,  and  other  later  writers  on  this  subject ;  we  have  only 
room  to  add  that  the  principle  of  representation,  by  which  the  peo- 
ple select  legislators,  as  well  as  executive  and  judicial  officers,  to  act 
iQ  their  behalf,  may  we  think  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  modern 
'':'   improvements  in  government,  and  the  avenue  to  any  further  improve- 
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ments,  of  which,  limiteil  as  our  faculties  now  are,  this  science  is 
■usceptiblc. 

We  pn>reed  to  treat  of  Political  Philosophy  under  the  heads  of 
Theory  of  (tovemment ;  Principles  of  Legislation;  Principles  of 
Adjudication  ;  and  Principles  of  Administration,  or  Statesmanship  and 
Diplomacy. 

^  I.  The  T*htory  of  Govemmeiit,  investigates  the  principles  of 
the  different  forms  of  goremment ;  and  the  mechanism  by  which  they 
are  matle  to  fulfil  their  great  objects,  the  security  and  improrifbieot 
of  individuals  and  of  society.  The  principal  forms  of  goremment 
are  Monarchies,  Aristocracies,  and  Democracies,  separate  or  combined. 
A  Monarchy^  is  that  form,  in  which  the  will  of  one  man,  styled  mo- 
narch, emperor,  king,  or  otherwise,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  nation. 
If  hi9  uill  is  restricted  by  charters,  constitutions,  or  other  means,  the 
monarchy  is  said  to  be  constitutional  ox  limited;  but  if  not,  it  is 
callrtl  an  ahsolute  monarchy  or  a  despotism,  A  Mixed  Monarchy^ 
is  one  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  shared  with  the  nobles,  or 
people,  or  bf>ih.  An  .Aristocracy^  is  that  form,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment IS  controlled  by  a  privileged  class  of  men  ;  whether  their  power 
bf»  hrri'ditary,  or  derived  from  their  own  body,  by  in/ro-e/ec/ton. 
An  Oli,r„rrhy  or  government  of  a  few  men,  as  of  the  former  Council 
of  Ten  in  Venice,  is  perhaps  tlie  most  despotic  form  of  an  aristo- 
cracy. A  Democracy,  is  tliat  fi>nn,  in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
sliaretl  f»y  the  whole  people  ;  either  immediately,  as  in  the  Pantocrth 
rim  or  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome;  or  by  agents  of  their  own 
selectinif.  as  in  our  Representative  Democracies  ;  to  which  the  term 
Kepuhtic  is  now  most  frequently  applied. 

The  fir«t  governments  were  doubtless  cither  patriarchal  or  military ; 
and  the  c»rigin  of  political  society  may  be  traced  back,  first  to  the  pri- 
mitive e^t.ihli«ihment  of  families;  next,  to  the  union  of  families  in 
tribes,  under  one  or  more  chiefs  or  leaders;  and  lastly  to  the  union 
of  sevenl  irihc^,  either  voluntarily  or  by  conquest,  in  one  great  na- 
tion. The  orijfin  of  aristocratic  and  democratic  forms  of  government, 
may  we  think  l>e  traced  to  the  abuse  of  supreme  power,  \n  the  hands 
of  indnidml  chiefs  or  monarchs  ;  which  led  the  people  to  take  the 
mn«  ini<»  their  own  hands.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, calletl  inui  existence  by  the  enormities  of  the  Tarquins  ;  and 
of  !h»*  French  RepMhlic.  evoked  by  the  follies  of  the  Bourbons.  At 
the  pr»»«ent  dny  eovernrnmu  rest  on  the  voluntary  consent  of  the 
governed  :  or  on  implii'd  consent,  with  lonu  acquiescence ;  or  on  the 
coemon  f'f  superior  force. 

The  object  of  ciril  government  being  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
communiiv.  it  i*  n'«'f»«sirv  that  each  individual  should  surrender  a 
portion  nf  hi<  nnhirnl  fiherty,  by  obeying  the  laws,  in  return  for  the 
protection  w*:ich  they  afford  to  his  person  and  property.  The  high- 
est practi*'a*i!e  d''in'**e  of  ririV  liherty,  is  that  which  remains  af\er  this 
neee«sir%-  surrender.  It  is  important  that  the  legislators  and  magis- 
tnti^  •hoiild  themselves  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  their  fellow- 
eitiieos  ;  and  responsible  to  the  latter  for  the  due  execution  of  their 
trusts.  The  two  great  safeguards,  againit  the  abuse  of  power,  are 
its  distribatioQ  in  diflfereot  hands,  and  their  liability  to  impeachment 
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or  rcmoral  from  office,  for  neglect  of  duties,  or  abuse  of  delegated 
powers.  Hence  aroM?  the  di\iHion  of  authority  which  now  prevails, 
in  the  best  govenunenLs,  between  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tiTe  departments:  each  having  a  check  on  the  power  of  the  others. 
Of  these  departmentp,  ^^c  proceed  briefly  to  speak. 

$  *2.  The  Principles  of  Legislalion,  include  t!ie  organization  of 
legislatures  ;  legislative  forms,  or  parliamentary  usages ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  and  divine  law,  on  which  all  laws  should  be  founded. 
Legislative  power,  or  the  power  of  making  laws,  eten  when  en- 
misled  to  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  is  found  to  be 
most  s>afely  vested  in  two  co-ordinate  bodies,  whose  :*eparate  consent 
should  be  necessary  to  the  enactmeni  of  a  law.  The  more  popular 
branch  sliould  of  cmirsf^be  so  numerous,  as  to  secure  a  full  rrpre»eiit- 
ation  of  tlie  interests  and  wishes  of  the  whole  people;  beyond  uhicli 
an  increase  of  numbers  ob^tni»*ts  the  efficiency  and  weakens  the 
respfuisibility.  The  other  branch  of  the  legislature  should  be  so 
limited  as  to  embrace  only  the  highe*<t  order  of  political  talent,  expe- 
rience, and  wisdom.  Ivach  house  of  the  legislature  is  usually  organ- 
ized by  the  appointment,  or  election  of  a  presiding  officer  and  one  or 
more  clerks,  or  reconlers  of  iut  proceedings  ;  and  each  house  is  tlie 
proper  judge  of  the  qualification'*  of  iis  own  members. 

In  the  proceedings  of  legi^Iative,  as  of  other  deliberative  bodies, 
certain  rules  are  necessary  to  be  observed,  for  ihe  preservation  of  order, 
and  expediting  of  business.  Such  rules,  having  been  intn^luced 
into  the  British  Parliament,  at  an  early  period,  have  been  very  gene- 
rally styled  Parliamentary  Ilults  or  Vsas^es.  Those  of  our  Con- 
gress and  State  legislatures,  thougli  founded  on  tlie  English  rules, 
hare  been  modified,  as  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  the  change  of 
circumstances  required  ;  and  they  are  still  liable  to  farther  niodifica- 
tiona.  They  rt'late  to  tl:e  duties  of  the  presiding  ofUcer ;  the  mode 
of  qualifying  members  ;  the  general  order  of  business ;  the  reference 
of  aubjects  to  committee*,  or  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house; 
the  mode  of  receiving  and  acting  upon  bills  or  amendments ;  the 
courtesy  due  to  co-ordinate  houses,  or  to  the  executive ;  the  recording 
and  verification  of  the  journal ;  and  similar  topics,  of  which  we  have 
no  farther  rot^n  to  speak.  These  rules  are  the  more  important^  from 
their  being  u»ed  in  reirulating  the  proceeilings  of  public  meetings 
generally  :  even  those  f«>r  religious  or  scientific  purj>o9es. 

Tlie  style  of  laws  should  be  as  precise  as  possible;  and  they 
ahould  l>r  chinked  as  sehbim  as  a  due  regard  to  the  public  uelfare 
will  allow  :  lf*9t  th"y  shouM  lose  in  dignity,  and  fail  in  the  requisite 
publicity.  T*liey  shouM  of  course  be  foundt^J  in  justice,  and  should 
be  as  few  nnd  as  simple  as  the  condition  of  society  will  admit;  leav- 
ing thinir*  to  regulnte  theinsehes.  wherever  they  arc  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce public  injury .  unlcs*  much  gcKxl  will  clearly  result  from  po«i- 
tire  legislation.  The  object  of  jrinxl  laws  should  be,  not  only  to 
punish  crimes  when  committed,  but  as  far  as  possible  to  prerent  the 
eoromission  of  them.  Montesquieu  ver)*  projieriy  enumeritea  four 
tpecies  of  crimes ;  those  against  religion;  against  rooralt;  agmtott 
imvale  security  ;  and  against  public  safety ;  all  of  which  eooM  wttbui 
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the  cognisance  of  legislative  authority  ;  and  require  active  measures 
for  their  preTcntion  of  punishment* 

As  regards  punishments^  they  sliould  be  commensurate  with 
offences  ;  and  so  framed  as  if  possible  both  to  redress  the  injured 
party,  and  vindicate  the  violated  laws;  having  reference  also  to  the 
prevention  of  future  crimes,  and  the  moral  reformation  of  the  offender. 
Among  the  various  re^isons  theoretically  assigned  to  justify  the  inflic- 
tion of  punishments,  those  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  including 
the  preservation  of  public  safety,  seem  to  be  the  strongest.  The  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  capital  punishments^  we  are  fully  persuaded,  has  a 
very  demoralizing  and  injurious  effect ;  but  such  punishment  may, 
we  think,  be  justified  in  extreme  cases,  by  reason  as  well  as  by  Scrip- 
tural authority.  Still  it  remains  a  question,  with  some  minds,  whe- 
ther, even  in  these  cases,  solitary  confinement  would  not  be  prefera- 
ble. Imprisonment  fur  debt,  we  conceive  to  be  justifiable,  only  where 
the  debtor  is  chargeable  with  fraud,  or  culpable  negligence,  in  con- 
tractiog  obligations  without  providing  the  means  of  discharging  them. 

$  3.  The  Principles  of  •idjudication^  or  judicial  action,  relate  U> 
the  organization  of  courts,  with  the  riglit  construction  or  interpreta- 
tion of  laws,  and  tlieir  due  enforcement.  Were  the  power  of  exe- 
cuting the  laws  intrusted  to  tlie  same  persons  who  make  tliem ;  it  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  l>e  abused  than  when  placed  in  diflferent  hands. 
Ilencr  the  propriety  of  distinct  Courts  of  Justice,  and  these  of  dif- 
ferent grades;  that  there  may  be  room  for  appealing  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher,  in  cases  of  supposed  injustice.  The  Juds^es  or  jus- 
tice? are  properly  nominated  by  the  (Miief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation* 
or  Slate  ;  but  to  prevent  corruption,  they  should  be  approved  by  some 
responsible  boily,  and  should  afterwards  be  independent  of  the  ap- 
pointing power,  at  least  for  a  long  term  of  years,  except  when  im- 
peached for  misconduct.  A  judge  should  not  only  be  impartial,  but 
he  should  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  law,  without  reganl  to  its 
merits ;  except  in  chancery  or  constitutional  questions ;  his  office  be- 
ing not  to  make  the  law,  but  to  declare  and  enforce  it.  In  general* 
more  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  decision  of  three  or  more 
judges,  than  in  that  of  a  single  individual,  though  of  equal  capacity. 

To  secure  more  effectually  the  rights  of  citizens,  the  law  allowa 
them,  in  many  cases,  the  privilege  of  trial  by  a  Jt/ry,  composed  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  who  are  sup(>osed  to  have  an  immediate  interest 
in  doing  them  full  justice.  The  origin  of  this  institution  is  lost  in 
antiquity  ;  but  it  wus  confirmed  in  England,  by  Henry  II.  in  the  Con- 
stitutions of  (*Kirendon,  in  1  lOt.  The  number  of  jurors,  and  mode 
of  selecting  tliem,  vary  in  different  places  and  courts.  A  Grand  Jury, 
con*i»tii  of  at  least  twelve,  and  usually,  when  full,  of  twenty-three 
pers4ms  ;  uho  an*  charged  with  a  general  supen>'ision  of  tlie  public 
safety,  interest,  and  morals.  Petit  Juries,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
summoned  and  sviom  for  the  trial  of  special  causes.  The  other  officers 
of  a  court  of  justice,  are  the  Clerk  or  Prothonotary,  who  records 
its  procee<)ings  and  decisions;  and  the  Marshall,  Sheriffs  or  Can- 
sta*ile,  who  executes  its  processes  and  orders.  The  Attorneys^ 
Solicitors,  and  Counsellors,  or  .Advocates,  are  bwyers,  commis- 
sioned by  the  court,  to  manage  causes  before  iu     An  Miomey  or 
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Soiicitor  General^  is  a  lawyer  specially  appointed  by  the  executive, 
to  manage  causes  in  which  the  goverament  is  a  party  directly  con- 
cerned. 

The  juriidiction  of  a  courts  signifies  the  extent  of  its  powers,  in 
regard  to  the  causes  which  may  be  tried  before  it.  It  has  original 
juriidiction  in  cases  which  may  come  primarily  before  it ;  and 
appellate  jurisdiction,  in  those  cases  which  can  only  be  brought  be- 
fore it  by  an  appeal  from  some  other  court.  Jurisdiction  is  also  termed 
civil f  when  it  extends  only  to  the  rights  of  persons  and  property ; 
and  criminal^  when  it  extends  to  the  trial  of  imputed  crimes.  Of 
legal  hermenetiticst  or  the  just  mterpretation  of  laws,  we  have  only 
room  here  to  remark  that  it  depends  upon  the  same  principles  as 
biblical  hermcneulics ;  that  is,  the  just  principles  of  grammar,  logic, 
ethics,  and  sound  criticism  in  general. 

$  4.  The  Principles  of  Administration  of  goTcmmcnts,  compre- 
hend the  greater  part  of  what  is  usually  termed  Staleemanship^  in- 
clading  Diploniacy ,  They  relate  to  the  duties  of  the  chief  Magis- 
trate, and  his  immediate  assistants  and  advisers,  whether  called  Se- 
eretaries.  Ministers^  or  by  otiicr  names.  The  propriety  of  having 
a  single  and  responsible  chief,  at  the  head  of  every  government  or 
society  of  men,  is  too  evident  to  need  any  argument.  Whether  that 
ehief  be  called  President,  or  Consul,  or  King,  or  Emperor,  is  far  less 
important,  than  that  he  should  feel  himself  responsible  to  the  people, 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  exercises  the  power  confided  to  him ; 
and  that  he  should  he  competent  to  direct  the  government  beneficially 
and  wisely,  with  the  aid  of  competent  assistants  and  advisers. 

The  necessity  of  a  cabinet,  or  ministry',  to  assist  the  chief  magis- 
trmle,  will  at  once  appear,  from  the  manifold  duties  of  the  executive 
branch.  These  duties  are,  for  the  most  part,  supervisory ;  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  faitlifully  executed,  and  to  advise  for  their  alteration 
or  improvement;  to  manage  the  tiscal  and  financial  affairs  of  the 
nation ;  to  superintend  public  improvements ;  to  preserve  friendly 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations ;  and  to  provide  fur  the  public  de- 
fence, witli  the  aid  of  the  military*  and  naval  forces.  Accordingly,  in 
most  governments,  there  are  distinct  departments,  of  State^  for  cor* 
reepondence  and  intercourse  with  foreign  powers ;  of  tlie  TreoMury^ 
or  of  Fmanre,  for  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  pubfie 
moneys ;  of  War,  for  the  management  of  mditary  affairs ;  of  the 
Nary  or  Marine,  for  naval  affairs  :  besides  others  for  various  expreas 
parposes,  as  Posts,  and  Mails  ;  Internal  Improvements  ;  Education ; 
Patents  ;  and  the  like. 

Diplomacy,  is  that  portion  of  Statesmanship,  which  relates  to  the 
intercourse  of  a  government  with  foreign  powers,  by  means  of  its  ae- 
credited  agents.  It  treats  of  the  qualifications,  and  the  duties  of  thcao 
agents :  and  the  rales  and  precedenu  by  which  they  are  governed  in 
their  official  acu.  Diplomatic  agents  of  the  highest  rank,  are  called 
J9mba»aadors,  or  Minieters :  of  whom  ministers  plenipotentiary^ 
and  envoys  extraordinary,  usually  uke  precedence.  Resident  minf* 
t9r$  rank  next ;  and  inferior  to  these  in  official  grade,  are  Charges 
d'affaires,  and  finally  Secretaries  of  legation^  and  Jittackes.  km 
tbn  iniefwia  and  honor  ai  a  nataoo  are  confided,  in  a  gram  degrM*  to 
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an  ambassador,  he  should  of  course  be  a  person  of  great  dignity ;  of 
eitensive  knowledge ;  well  versed  in  the  forms  and  courtesies  due  to 
his  sution ;  familiar  with  the  affairs  both  of  his  own  state,  and  of 
that  to  which  he  is  accredite<l ;  and  of  uncompromising  integritf* 
When  affairs  of  the  highest  imporunce  are  to  be  transaet^,  it  is  per> 
haps  the  safest,  to  intrust  them  to  a  Commistton,  or  £mba99t/  of 
several  persons,  of  tlie  highest  capacity,  and  with  joint  powers. 

Contuii^  as  they  sre  now  styled,  are  reganled  by  some  as  dipio* 
matic  ofHcers ;  but  more  generally,  as  commercial  agents,  statioiiad 
in  foreign  parts,  to  afford  protection  to  their  fellow-citiiens,  and  per* 
form  ceruin  magisterial  and  legal  duties ;  being  themselrcs  subjeel 
to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  places  where  they  reside,  at  least,  in 
criminal  cases.  It  is  usually  a  part  of  their  duty,  to  watch  over  the 
fulfilment  of  commercial  treaties,  in  their  respective  vicinities ;  and 
to  transmit  to  their  own  government  any  information  which  they  may 
deem  of  service.  A  Consui  General^  is  one  appointed  for  several 
places,  or  over  several  other  consuls. 


CHAPTER  11. 

nCTKRNATIONAL   LAW. 

Tub  branch  of  International  I^aw,  frequently,  though  less  properly, 
called  the  Ixtw  of  yaiionit  comprises  that  system  of  rules,  which 
defines  the  rights,  and  prescribes  the  duties  of  nations,  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other.  It  does  not  properly  include  what  have  been 
termed  the  internal  laiei  of  nations^  or  the  rights  and  obligatioiw 
which  subsiit  between  the  government  and  the  citiiens  of  tlie  saoM 
state;  and  hence  those  laws  are  here  referred  to  the  subsequent 
branches  of  Nomology.  But  it  does  properiy  include  the  subjcete 
of  Commercial^  Maritime*  and  Admiralty  Law  ;  in  so  far  as  they 
are  instituted  not  by  any  one  nation  singly,  but  by  the  common  eott* 
sent  of  two  or  more  sovereign  states.  International  Law  is  based 
upon  the  principles  of  justice ;  and  it  consists  of  the  natural  or 
necessar>'  laws ;  the  prescriptive,  or  customary  laws;  and  the  positive* 
or  caprcM  laws ;  by  which  the  intercourse  of  nstions  is  regulated. 

A  nation,  or  Btate*  is  a  community,  or  body  of  men,  united  under 
one  government,  for  mutual  safety  and  benefit.  It  consists  of  oflieeriv 
who  are  its  agrnts ;  and  of  citiiens,  from  among  whom  those  offieen 
are  selectctl,  or  to  whom  they  should  be  responsible.  Nations  art 
here  con«idcretl  as  moral  penons*  possessing  eertain  rights,  and  bar- 
inc  crruin  ihitics  to  perform,  in  that  cmpaeity.  And  what  is  incom* 
lient  upon  a  nauon,  is  morally  incumbent  on  all  its  citiiens,  according 
to  their  respective  sutions  and  circumstances.  The  rules  which  pre- 
scribe the  flights  and  duties  of  governments  towards  eaeh  other,  are 
someumcs  icrme<l  public  law$*  and  tboee  relating  to  the  citiiens  of 
A  natiun,  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  are  thqp  termed  private  /«aee, 
of  naiMNis.  It  is  an  ndmifibto  re«ark  of  MoaHeqnien,  thai  nstioM 
14 
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ought  to  do  each  other  as  much  good  in  peace,  and  as  little  harm  in 
war,  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  attainment  of  their  just  and 
reasonable  objects. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  example  of  International  Law,  was  afforded  by 
the  Greciun  States,  in  the  establishment  of  the  .imphictyomc  Court' 
eil ;  which  was  designed  to  settle  all  disputes  between  them  ;  though 
it  failed  of  success.  Komc,  in  its  infancy,  made  some  approach  to 
an  international  code ;  particularly  in  the  institution  of  a  college  of 
heralds,  and  of  the  fecial  law  :  and  this  subject  found  an  able  advocate 
in  Cicero  ;  but  still  the  principles  of  just  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions were  often  violated.  At  a  later  pericxl,  when  the  Roman  I^w 
became  most  highly  cultivated,  the  law  (»f  nations  was  incorporated 
therein,  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  not  in  a  separate  or  syste- 
matic form.  Since  that  period,  the  Christian  religion,  the  crii>ades, 
the  instiiutiiMi  of  chivalry,  the  feudal  system,  and  the  family  alliances 
of  Europ4>an  sovereigns,  have  successively  favored  the  development 
of  International  Law,  as  now  generally  recognised  and  understood. 

The  grtMi  work  of  Grotius,  On  the  Ifit^his  of  ffar  anil  of  Peace, 

iDe  Jure  Bt-Ui  et  Pacis),  publi<^hed  in  10*25,  was  the  first  which  re- 
ucetl  International  Law  to  a  regular  system  ;  pn>curing  for  its  author 
the  title  of  father  of  this  science.  PulTendorf,  in  his  work  On  the 
/mw  of  yaturc  and  of  ScUionn^  (I)e  Jure  Nature  et  Gentium),  pub- 
lished in  1072,  treated  the  subject  in  a  highly  philosophical  manner: 
but  the  treatise  of  Vattel  on  the  Imw  of  Station s,  (Droits  des  (tens), 
first  publi!<hed  in  1758,  has  contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
work,  to  ^ive  influence  and  popularity  to  this  important  study.  Ttie 
influence  of  these  and  similar  works,  in  modem  timet,  is  shown,  we 
think,  in  the  frequency  of  treaty  stipulations  ;  settling  points  o(  inter- 
national law,  at  least  between  the  parties  concerned,  which,  in  former 
times,  might  have  caused  long  and  bl(K>dy  wars,  and  finally  have  been 
decided  by  force,  rather  than  by  justice. 

We  proceed  to  treat  farther  of  International  Law,  under  the  heads 
of  Laws  of  Nations  in  Peace;  I^ws  of  Nations  in  War;  Maritime 
I«aw ;  and  (\>mmcrcial  Law. 

$  I.  The  /Mtrs  of  Sat  ions  in  Peace,  depend  upon  the  principle 
that  nations,  like  moral  persons,  are  responsible  for  their  aeticms,  and 
equal  in  re>pect  to  their  rights  and  duties ;  whatever  diiTerrnee  may 
exist  in  thrir  »trength,  extent,  forms  of  government,  or  systems  of  re- 
ligion. I''\ery  nation  therefore  has  a  right  to  choose  its  own  form  of 
goreniment ;  to  exercise  exclu»i%e  jurisdiction  o%er  its  omn  terrilor)*, 
and  the  adjacent  waters,  so  far  as  may  l>e  necessary  for  its  defence : 
and  to  rt't^uLte  lU  commerce  and  intercourse  mith  other  naiiont; 
proiided  ulwavs  that  it  observe  the  principles  of  justice,  including  of 
course,  conformity  to  iu  treaties  and  other  obligations.  Foreigners, 
tesiding  in  any  nation,  are  amenalde  to  its  laws,  unless  they  be  public 
ministers ;  and  in  return  Uiey  are  entiUed  to  protection  for  their  per- 
sona and  pro|>erty.  Criminals,  fleeing  from  justice  out  of  their  own 
countr}',  should  t>e  surn'udered,  on  due  proof,  to  the  government  of 
the  injured  |  arty  ;  since  they  cannot  be  seized  by  the  same  in  another 
nation*s  territur)*.  The  granting,  by  one  nation,  of  a  free  passafe 
across  its  lerritorj*  to  the  cttiteos  or  lnM»ps  of  anothcrv  is  »  awlltr  of 
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courle«y  and  ffoo<l  v. ill ;  alviays  subject  to  the  restrictions  necessary 
for  its  own  ssfety. 

Every  nation  is  bound  to  respect  the  ambassador  or  public  mini*' 
ttr  of  mother  nation,  so  long  as  the  laws  of  nations  are  respected  by 
him.  As  the  representative  of  his  nation,  his  person  is  inviolate ; 
nor  is  he  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  receiving  him.  He  may 
be  ordered  away,  or,  if  necessar)',  expelled ;  but  if  practicable,  com- 
plaint should  first  be  made  to  his  own  government,  tliat  he  may  be 
recalled.  A  government  may,  at  its  discretion,  refuse  to  receive  an 
ambassador;  but  then  it  should  speedily  explain  to  the  government 
sending  him,  the  reason  for  this  refusal.  Treaties  made  by  minis- 
ters, are  not  understood  to  be  binding,  until  ratified  by  their  respective 
governments;  unless  made  by  ministers  plenipotentiary,  clothed 
with  full  and  irrevocable  powers.  If  there  be  a  dispute  concerning 
the  rightful  go%ernracnt  of  a  foreign  nation,  the  government  defacto^ 
or  actual  government,  is  the  one  usually  recognised. 

As  every  nation  is  bound  to  protect  its  own  citizens,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights,  an  injury  to  a  single  one  of  them,  if  reparation 
be  refused,  may  be  deemed  a  cause  for  war ;  though  war  may  not, 
even  then,  he  advisable.  In  such  cases,  the  injured  citizen  is  doubt- 
less entitled  to  reparation  from  his  own  government.  Disputes 
between  nations,  may  be  seidcd  by  mediation,  by  conference,  or  by 
ar!iiir4tion  :  and  not  until  all  attempts  to  obtain  justice  by  theae 
mcms  have  filled,  can  there  be  just  cause  for  war. 

^  2.  The  Imws  of  Sations  in  War^  presuppose  that  war  is 
undertaken  only  in  order  to  obtain  justice,  when  all  other  means 
h.ive  failed.  War  is  the  ultima  rafio,  or  last  resort,  of  nations  who 
acknowled}(e  no  earthly  superior,  but  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles  in 
defence  of  their  existence,  liberty,  or  other  dearest  rights.  Some- 
times recourse  is  had  to  a  limited  warfare ;  as  by  retaliation,  reprisals, 
hlorkatles,  or  embargoes,  to  extort  or  compel  redress.  A  blockade^ 
is  an  interception  of  all  communication  with  a  place,  by  the  fleets  or 
armies  of  a  hostile  power:  and  an  embargo^  is  an  order  of  the 
government  detaining  the  vessels  of  another  nation,  or  interdicting  all 
trade  therewith,  as  a  contingent  means  of  redress  or  coercion.  War  is 
sometimes  commenced,  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by 
a  foniial  declaration  of  hostilities  ;  but  the  failure  of  negotiations,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  ministers,  is  generally  deemed  a  sufficient  warning 
to  th^*  opposite  party. 

The  effort  of  War  is  to  put  all  the  citizens  of  each  nation,  polili- 
cally  spenkin^r.  in  a  hostile  position  towards  those  of  the  other;  sus- 

IMndinir.  hut  not  cancelling  their  respective  claims  and  obligations, 
t  14  just  th.1t  foreigners  in  each  country  should  have  time  to  with- 
dnw  thern^rlres  and  their  property  therefrom  ;  but  the  law  of  reci- 
procity ircner.dly  prevails ;  and  if  imprisonment  or  confiscation 
f  >llow.  they  have  a  just  claim  on  their  own  country  for  the  damage. 
It  i«  jti4(,  aUo,  that  actual  hostilities  should  be  restricted  to  those  per- 
son«  who  are  commissione«l  in  the  public  service  of  tlie  belligerent 
s'.ates  :  and  ihut  they  should  be  permitted  to  act  offensively  only 
against  armed  forces  and  public  property;  bat  not  against  peaceable 
ititens.     Captured  goods  are  often  bfwtowed  oo  the  emptors ;  boi 
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captared  territor)'  becomes  nubjecl  to  the  viclorioua  power.  A  cap- 
tared  vessel  may  he  ransomed  ;  and  the  ramom  biU^  or  note  of 
promise  given  to  the  captor,  is  one  of  the  few  contracts  allowable 
between  hostile  parties.  A  vessel  recaptured,  returns  to  its  original 
owners,  by  the  jus  po$tHminii^  which  supposes  that  it  had  ncrer 
ceased  to  belong  to  them.  The  poisoning  of  wells,  or  food ;  the 
injury  of  private  citizens;  the  maltreatment  of  prisoners;  and  the 
violation  of  passports,  cartels,  flags  of  truce,  conventions,  or  capitula- 
tions, are  universally  forbidden,  among  civilized  nations. 

Those  powers,  or  states,  which  are  not  parties  to  the  war,  are  calletl 
neutral:  and  they  have  important  relations  to  the  l)elligerents.  They 
are  expected  to  aid  neither  party  ;  and  their  trade  with  both  parties 
is  restricted,  but  how  far  is  not  exactly  decided.  The  neutral  mer- 
chant may  carr}'  his  own  goods,  if  not  contraband  of  war,  to  any 
ports  of  cither  hostile  party,  not  actually  blockaded :  but  a  blork* 
aded  p<»rt  he  is  not  permitted  to  enter.  All  articles  useful  solely 
in  war,  are  contraband  ;  and  other  articles  may  become  so,  if  car- 
ried to  a  besieged  place,  or  designed  to  aid  direcUy  in  carr^'ing  on 
the  war.  The  punishment  for  carr}'ing  contraband  articles,  is 
generally  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  cargo.  The  right  of  search^ 
usually  conceded  to  belligerents,  to  see  that  neutral  vessels  have  no 
contraband  goods,  extends  only  to  neutral  merchant  vessels,  and 
not  to  national  ships.  Neutral  property,  on  board  ships  captured 
from  the  enemy,  must  be  restored ;  but  an  enemy's  property,  on 
board  of  a  neutral  ship,  may  be  seized  by  the  searching  vessel. 
Neutral  territory  is  inviolable  ;  protecting  even  the  enemy's  property; 
but  the  neutral  nation  may  either  grant  or  withhold  free  passage 
across  its  territor)',  so  that  it  treat  both  the  hostile  parties  alike.  The 
character  of  individuals  is  either  neutral  or  belligerent,  according  as 
thev  reside  in  neutral  or  hostile  territory ;  or  if  they  have  no  actual 
residence,  it  depends  upon  their  previous  intention,  if  clearly  proved. 

$  3.  Afaritime  Imw^  is  that  division  of  Jurisprudence  which  re* 
lates  to  crimes  and  transactions  on  the  high  seas;  including  the  laws 
of  maritime  captures,  and  privateering;  with  those  relating  to  piracy, 
the  slave  trade,  and  other  ofl^ences ;  which  in  England  are  tried  by 
the  Admiralty  Courts,  but  in  our  own  country,  by  the  Courts  of  the 
General  ftovemment.  Contracts  made  upon  the  hi^h  seas  may  also 
be  included  under  Maritime  I^w;  and  the  distinction  between  this 
and  Commercial  Law  is  perhaps  not  very  clearly  defined.  Many 
principles  of  Maritime  I«aw,  particulariy  those  relating  to  maritime 
captures,  l>elonfr  to  the  preceding  section  of  International  IjSW  ;  but 
as  this  division  is  separately  treated  of  in  other  works,  we  hare 
thought  it  proper  to  assiim  it  here  a  distinct  place.  7*he  English 
Admiralty  Court  was  institutetl  by  EdwanI  III.,  in  1.157;  but  re- 
cetved  a  more  popular  form,  under  Henr\'  VIII.,  in  1517.  Its  juris- 
diction extends  to  some  cases  of  Commercial  as  well  as  Maritime 
Law:  and  to  all  such  cases,  the  term  Admirtdttf  Imw  has  been 
applied,  .\zuni,  in  his  work  on  the  Afaritime  I^tr  of  Europe^  has 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  writer  who  reduced  tliis  subject  to  a 
refular  system. 

The  iMceesitjr  of  reqvtriiif  »  judicial  dcctstoo  to  legtlise  caplarsi 
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of  merehant  veMeU,  in  war,  will  appear  from  the  abuse  to  whieh 
tlita  practice  would  oilier wiae  be  exposed.  Hence  privaietrs^  eofli* 
mtaaiooed  by  govemment  to  make  such  captures*  are  forbidden  to 
dispose  of  them«  till  they  are  legally  condemned,  by  some  court  of 
the  captor*s  own  couotr)'.  Even  thoee  merchant  vessels  which  are 
captured  by  national  ships,  must,  we  believe,  undergo  this  legal  coo* 
dcmnation,  at  least  before  they  can  be  safely  purehued  by  any  indi- 
vidual citizen.  Such  prizes  become  the  property  of  the  state; 
thoiigli  their  proceeds  are  usually  distributed  among  the  captore,  as  a 
reward  fur  bravery,  and  a  stimulus  to  exertion.  All  seizures,  under 
the  laws  of  impost,  navigation  or  trade,  when  those  seizures  are 
made  on  watera  navigable  from  the  sea,  by  vessels  of  a  certain  size, 
may  also  be  considered  as  under  the  cognisance  of  Maritime  Law. 
Piracy,  including  the  seizure  of  vessels,  or  robbery  and  murder  on 
the  high  seas,  is  punishable  with  death  by  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
pirates,  on  becoming  such,  cease  to  have  any  national  rights ;  bnt 
are  held  amenable  to  any  nation,  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall. 
Sevenil  nations,  inrluding  the  United  States  and  CSreat  Britain,  have 
already  agreed  to  rank  the  s/nre  trade  in  the  same  heinous  class  of 
crimes.  Most  others  have  forbidden  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  will  soon  effectually  unite  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  horrid  traffic. 

^  4.  Commercial  Imw,  otherwise  called  I«aw  Merchant  or  Lex 
Mercatoria,  **  is  that  which  relates  to  trade,  navigation,  and  maritime 
contracts  ;  such  as  those  of  insurance,  bottomry,  bills  of  ladingt 
charter-parties,  general  average,  seamen's  wages ;  and  also  to  biUfl 
of  exchange,  bills  of  credit,  factors  and  agents.**  Cases  of  theee 
kind;*  bctuc^n  citizens  of  different  nations,  cvidenUy  rest  on  prin- 
ciples of  International  I«aw,  which  no  one  nation  can  gn*atly  alter; 
and  in  our  own  country,  they  are  mosUy  tried  before  the  Courts  of 
the  Cfleneral  Ctovemment.  The  earliest  laws  of  this  kind  were  pro* 
bahly  the  Rhodian  Imws,  of  which  some  fragments  only  remain. 
The  •^maifjitan  Table,  prepared  at  Amalfi,  in  Italy,  about  1090;  the 
Iamw  of  Die  ran,  prepared  at  Oleron,  in  France,  in  1266;  and  the 
CoHMolato  del  Mare,  probably  digested  at  Barcelona,  in  SpaiDf  in 
1491;  were  the  basis  of  Commereial  Law;  which  has  since  been 
improved  l»y  the  French  Ordinances  framed  by  Colbert;  by  the 
lalMirs  of  l^ord  Mansfield,  who  (iret  methodized  the  system  in  Eof* 
land ;  and  in  our  own  country,  by  the  able  decisions  of  Marshall 
Story,  and  other  jurists. 

Marine  In 9u ranee,  rests  on  a  contract,  by  which  the  underwriien« 
for  a  certain  premium,  guarantee  a  ship  against  loss ;  or  if  lost,  «i- 
gafe  to  make  good  the  damage.  Bottomry,  is  the  borrow inf  of 
money,  by  plediring  the  ship*s  bottom,  that  is  the  ship  itself,  in  ptv* 
nient.  A  bill  of  Ming,  is  a  written  statement  of  goods  shipped; 
and  it  it  usually  directed  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  sent.  A 
charter  partj/,  is  a  written  agreement,  concerning  the  shipment  aad 
freiirht  of  a  cargo.  Primage  and  avtragt,  are  certain  contingent 
ch-ifjvc*.  as  fur  Uiwage  and  pilotaee;  and  generat  mveragt  signitfts 
ritriordtnnry  rjipen^es  and  sacrifices,  made  to  save  the  cargo,  when 
in  d4nj«*r:  a^  thmwing  articles  overboard,  paying  ransom,  and  the 
like.     On  all  these  points,  certain  general  rules  and  principles  are 
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understood,  or  agreed  upon,  by  merchants,  even  of  different  nations : 
aod  hence  these  subjects  become  a  part  of  International  I^w. 

Cambial  Lawi,  are  those  relating  to  Exchange ;  or  the  transfer 
aod  payment  of  moneys  in  distant  places.  A  bill  of  exchange,  is  a 
written  direction  of  one  person,  for  another  person  named,  to  pay  a 
■om  of  money  therein  mentioned,  to  a  third  person ;  and  tliis  bill 
may  be  sold  to  a  fourth  persou,  or  by  him  to  others,  before  it  is 
regularly  paid.  The  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange  are  called  the 
drawer,  who  makes  it ;  the  drawee ,  or  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed ;  the  payee,  in  whose  favor  the  bill  is  nominally  drawn ; 
and  the  presenter,  who  finally  presents  it  for  payment.  When  the 
drawee  has  acknowledged  the  bdl  to  be  payable  by  him,  he  becomes 
the  acceptor  ;  and  any  person  guaranteeing  the  payment,  by  writing 
his  name  on  the  back  of  it,  is  called  its  endorser.  Numerous  and 
complicated  cases  may  arise,  under  bills  of  exchange ;  but  such  we 
have  no  room  here  to  consider. 


CHAPTER  111. 

CO.N'STITCTIOKAL    LAW. 

In  the  branch  of  Constitutional  Law,  using  the  term  in  its  more 
general  senile,  we  would  include  the  study  of  the  Constitutions,  or 
fundamental  laws  of  the  various  nations ;  that  is,  the  structure  and 
mechanism  of  their  government,  and  the  appointments,  powers,  and 
duties  of  their  officers.  In  our  own  countr}',  this  branch  is  often 
limited  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Statutes  and 
Treaties  framed  under  its  authority  ;  but  even  here,  we  think  it  should 
include  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  states,  and  the  mechanism  of 
their  governments.  The  Constitutions,  so  called,  of  the  Roman  I<*aw, 
were  merely  the  edicts  of  the  successive  emperors,  Tlie  famous 
Ooiden  Bull,  of  Charles  IV.,  issued  in  1350,  so  named  from  iu 
golden  seal,  was  the  (Constitution  of  the  (terman  Empire ;  on  which 
the  present  constitutions  of  Austria  and  Prussia  have  been  panly 
modelled.  It  contained  many  chapters  on  the  public  law  ;  together 
with  the  rules  for  the  election  and  crowning  of  the  emperors :  the 
order  and  rank  of  the  imperial  court ;  and  the  functions  of  the  arch- 
officers  of  the  empire.  In  France,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
the  ancient  States  General,  o(  nobles  and  clergy,  to  which  the  7*hird 
Estate^  or  representatives  of  cities  were  added  about  the  vear  1300, 
the  Con«iitution  «as  chiefly  monarchical  and  hierarchal,  till  the  revo- 
lution of  17^9 ;  since  which  time  France  has  had  nine  different  con- 
stitutions, including  the  present  one. 

The  English  (Constitution  has  l>een  successively  modified,  by  the 
Wiltenasnnote,  or  Councd  of  Wim*  Men,  of  King  .\lfred:  the 
Feudal  .Vyt/rm  «»f  Wilham  the  Conquenir :  the  Constitutions  t^f 
Ctmrendon,  enacted  in  HOI,  under  flennk-  II.,  to  cheek  the  prpal 
power;  the  Mtizna  Char  fa,  or  (Jreat  Charier  of  Rights,  extorted 
by  the  barona  from  King  John,  in  1215;  the  Kstabliahment  of  the 
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Ihuie  of  Comman$t  under  Henry  III.,  in  1258 ;  and  the  recognitioa 
of  the  Bili  of  RighiM,  by  William  III.  and  Mary,  in  1080.  Exceot- 
inf  in  the  hereditary  power  of  the  king  and  houae  of  lords,  and  tlie 
unequal  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament,  it  closely  resem- 
bles our  own  Constitution,  of  which  it  was  the  principal  modd. 
The  British  Constitution  is  the  result  of  the  successive  struggles  of 
the  people  for  liberty  ;  and  it  exists,  in  pari,  by  mere  prescription ; 
having  never  been  digested  or  sanctioned,  as  a  whole,  by  any  poci* 
tive  act  of  the  people. 

The  United  Sutes  of  America,  having  been  originally  British 
Colonies,  brought  with  them  the  rights,  laws,  and  iiutitutions  of  their 
mother  country  :  and  most  of  them  had  local  Legislatures,  subordinate 
to  the  llriiith  Pariiament.  Their  right  to  the  soil,  rested  on  purchases 
from  the  Indians,  or  conquests  made  in  wars  with  them  ;  and  in  regard 
t«>  foreign  nations,  they  held  it  by  the  right  of  discovery,  in  virtue  of 
Cab<it*s  dm  expedition,  under  the  authority  of  King  Henry  VIL 
Having,  for  the  most  part,  common  interents,  they  several  times  formed 
a  partial  union ;  as  in  16t3,  when  the  New  England  colonies  united 
against  the  Indians :  in  175t,  when  delegates  met  at  Albany,  to  tako 
measures  against  the  French  and  Indians,  but  Dr.  Franklin  s  plan  of 
union  failed :  and  in  1765,  when  a  Congress  of  delegates  from  nine 
of  the  colonies  met  at  Nc*w  York,  to  oppose  the  stamp  act,  and  to 
maintain  their  rights  against  the  mother  country.  When  at  length 
th«*  arts  of  Pariiament,  and  the  regal  power  became  intolerable,  they 
united  in  1771,  in  a  virtual  league,  or  offensive  and  defensive  alliance; 
and  elerte«l  rrpresrntativcs  to  the  Coniinental  Congress^  which,  two 
years  ihrreafier,  declaretl  **that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states.**  Formal  Articles 
of  (Confederation  were  proposed  in  Congress,  in  1778;  but  they  were 
not  adi>pte<l  untd  17^1. 

The  Revolutionary  War  \eti  the  states  independent,  but  languishing 
under  a  feeble  lenguc,  and  inefficient  form  of  government.  With  a 
view  to  the  settlement  of  some  local  difficulties,  resulting  from  this 
state  of  thinir««  delegates  from  five  states  met  at  Annapolis,  in  1786; 
and  at  their  instAnce,  a  (Seneral  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  in 
17^,  anil  frameil  our  present  Constitution ;  which  went  into  open* 
tion  Marrh  4,  17^0.  Its  preamble  is  as  follows.  **  We,  the  peopk 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
ju«tii*e.  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promot'*  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
otir«eUe4,  and  our  posterity,  do  onlain,  and  establish  this  constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America.**  The  first  article  treats  of  the 
national  lei;i«l3ture  :  the  second,  of  the  executive  ;  and  the  third  of 
th«*  jiidirnry  :  the  fourth  defines  certain  relations  of  the  states,  and 
their  citizen*,  ui  each  other  and  to  the  Union ;  the  fifUi  prescribes 
the  miMlr  of  amending  the  Constitution  ;  the  sixth  article  recogntiee 
t*i«*  prrviotis  e'>Y<*niment,  but  declares  that  this  Constitution  shall  be 
the  supr^'fio  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  seventh  and  laat  article,  relates 
to  its  r:iiifirition. 

We  proeeetl  to  treat  briefly  of  United  Sutes  Constitutional  l^ew, 
under  the  heads  of  Legislative  powers ;  Executive  powers ;  Jndieiil 
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powers  ;  State  rights  and  restrictions ;  and  United  States  Statutes  and 
Treaties. 

$  1 .  The  Les^iiialive  powen  of  the  United  States,  are  vested  in  a 
CongreMit  consisting  of  a  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatires. 
The  Ifepre$eniativeit  are  chosen  every  second  year,  by  the  people 
of  the  several  states ;  among  whom  they  are  apportioned.  They 
must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age  ;  must  have  been  seven  years  cititens 
of  the  rnitcd  States  :  and  must  be  inhabitants  of  the  state  from  which 
they  arc  chosen.  The  House  of  Representatives  chooses  its  own 
Sptaker,  CUrkt  and  other  ofTicers.  The  Senatfi  is  composed  of  two 
members  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six 
Tears ;  provision  having  t>een  made  that  about  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber stiall  be  elected  every  two  years,  in  place  of  those  whose  terms 
expire.  A  Senator  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age  ;  must  have  been 
nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  and  must,  when  elected,  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  President  of  the  Senate;  but  has  only  a 
eoj/t/ixr  ro/r,  in  cases  where  the  Senators  are  equally  divided.  The 
Senate  chooses  its  other  officers,  and  a  President  pro  tempore,  when 
necessary.  It  has  judicial  power  only  in  cases  ol  impeachment :  but 
the  power  of  impeaching  officers  of  the  general  government,  or 
arraigning  them  l>efore  the  Senate,  belongs  solely  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Congress  must  assemble  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber, unless  it  shall  by  law  appoint  some  other  day.  Each  hotisa 
judges  of  the  election  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members;  and 
makes  rules  for  its  own  proceedings,  of  which  it  is  required  to  keep 
a  journal.  Neither  house  can  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor 
change  its  place  of  session,  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Both 
senators  and  representatives  are  paid  by  law  ;  and  privileged  from 
arrest  in  civil  cases ;  but  they  are  inhibited  from  appointment  to  any 
office  which  may  have  been  created,  or  enhanced  in  value,  during  their 
term  of  service ;  nor  can  they  hold  anv  office  from  the  executive, 
while  they  reuin  their  seats.  All  bills  lor  raising  revenue,  most  orv> 
ginate  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  every  bill  or  resotutton 
passed  in  Congress,  except  {or  adjournment,  roust  be  approved  and 
•ignetl  by  the  President,  before  it  can  become  a  law,  unless  it  be  again 
passed  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses,  respectively. 

The  chief  powers  of  Congress,  are,  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
Ac.  for  rrvetuje  ;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  ifener.il  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  to  reinilate  commerce ;  to  coin 
money,  and  punish  counterfeiters;  to  establish  post  offices  and  poat 
roads  ;  to  arrant  copyrights  and  patents  ;  to  constitute  tribunals,  inferior 
lo  the  Suprem*'  Court ;  to  declare  war ;  to  raise  and  support  arroiet ;  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ;  to  give  efficiency  to  the  militia ;  to 
exerrisf  exclusive  legi«lation  over  a  district  not  more  than  ten  milca 
square,  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  over  sites  for  forts  and  other 
public  works,  purchased  with  the  consent  of  the  states;  to  sell  the 
public  lands,  and  a<linit  new  states  into  the  union  ;  and  to  make  any 
laws  necessary  for  accomplishing  these  objects :  subject  to 
rsstrietioQs,  which  we  have  no  room  here  to  mention. 
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$  2.  The  Exictititi  power  U  Tested  in  a  Pre$ideni  of  the  Untied 
Siaiei  of  America.  lie  holdfl  his  office  duiiog  the  term  of  four  yean ; 
and  together  with  the  flee  PreMidenit  chosen  for  the  same  term,  is 
elected  by  eiectors^  who  are  appointed  by  the  states,  in  such  manner 
as  the  respective  legislatures  may  direct*  The  electors  meet  in  their 
•everal  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  a  president  and  vice  president ;  and 
their  rotes  are  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  senate,  who  opens  the 
certificates  before  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  declares  the  resulL 
If  no  person  has  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  for  president,  then 
one  of  the  tliree  highest  candidates  for  that  office  is  chosen  to  it,  by  the 
represenutives,  voting  by  states  ;  each  state  having  one  vote.  In  the 
like  case  with  regard  to  a  vice  president,  he  is  chosen  by  the  Senate ; 
being  one  of  the  two  highest  candidates.  The  president  and  vice 
president,  must  have  been  natural  bom  citizens,  or  else  citizens  of  the 
Knited  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution:  they 
must  l>e  at  least  35  years  of  age ;  and  must  have  resided  1 4  years 
within  the  United  States.  In  case  of  the  death,  inability,  or  removal 
of  the  former,  his  office  devolves  on  the  latter. 

The  President  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  anny  and  navy,  and  of 
the  militia.  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  pardoning  powers,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment;  and 
has  power  to  make  treaties,  by  and  with  tlie  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  senators  present  in  session.  He  appoints  ambassadors, 
judges,  and  various  other  officers,  subject  to  the  senate^s  approval; 
and  lie  may  fill  vacancies,  which  occur  during  the  recess  of  the  senate, 
by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next 
senatorial  session.  He  gives  information  and  proposes  measures  to 
Congress  ;  which  body  he  may  convene  by  proclamation  ;  but  he 
can  adjourn  it  only  when  the  houses  disagree  in  regard  to  tlie  time  of 
adjournment.  He  receives  foreign  ministers ;  takes  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executeil ;  and  commissions  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States,  with  whose  appointment  he  is  concerned.  The  president, 
vice  president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  Slates,  arc  reniOT»> 
ble  from  office,  on  impeachment  by  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
conviction  by  the  senate,  of  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

The  distribution  of  the  higher  executive  duties,  not  having  been 
prrscril^ei!  by  the  f^onstitution,  has  since  been  made  by  Acts  of  Con- 
frtr*n.  'Die  Serretartii  of  Sfate^  of  the  Treatury,  of  irar^  and  of 
the  .Vfiry,  with  the  Attorney  General^  and  the  Po9t master  Gene^ 
ral,  nrr  the  immediate  advisers  of  the  President;  corresponding  to 
the  mini9tr>'.  in  foreign  governments ;  and  together  they  constitute  the 
Cabinet,  The  Department  of  Sute,  the  Treasur)*  and  War  deparW 
menis,  and  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  were  established  in  1799  r 
but  the  Na%v  department  was  not  establbhed,  as  a  distinct  one,  until 
1798  ;  nor  the  INwit  Office  department,  until  1810. 

$  3.  The  Ju  liriai  power  of  the  United  States,  is  vested  in  a  5^ 
prtmt  Courts  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  Juds^f^  of  all  the  courts,  hold 
their  office  dtirins  good  behaviour;  and  their  salary  cannot  be  diini- 
nithed  dunng  their  conUnuanee  in  offiee.  The  Judicial  power  ex« 
tends  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  anstnf  under  the  Constitutiont 
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LtW0,  or  Treaties  of  the  United  Statei;  to  all  catet  aiTecting  ambat- 
tadors,  other  public  miniiters,  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  ;  to  controrersies,  in  which  the  United  States 
are  a  [larty  :  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states ;  between 
a  state  and  citizens  of  another  sute ;  between  cititens  of  different 
states  ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  states ;  and  between  a  state  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

At  present,  the  Supreme  Court  consists  of  one  Chief  Juitice^ 
and  eight  .^$$ociaie  Juiticet :  and  it  holds  one  session  annually  at 
the  seat  of  government ;  commencing  on  the  second  Monday  in 
January.  It  has  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors, other  public  ministers,  or  consuls ;  and  in  ail  cases  to  which  a 
stale  is  a  party.  In  all  other  cases,  its  jurisdiction  is  only  appellate ; 
that  is,  it  may  revise  the  decisions  of  the  inferior  courts,  in  cases 
legally  brought  before  it,  by  writ  of  error,  or  appeal.  Congress  has 
created  two  inferior  grades  of  courts,  called  Circuit  and  Dittrict 
Court i  ;  besides  Territorial  Court t^  for  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  Union,  but  not  yet  raised  to  the  rank  of  stales.  The  United 
Slates  are  divided,  for  judicial  purposes,  into  nine  nrrt/i/s,  to  each 
of  which  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  assigned,  as  a 
Cirmiit  Judge ;  and  they  are  subdivided  into  34  dittrict^^  to  each  of 
which  a  District  Judge  is  appointed  by  the  national  executive. 
Each  of  these  Utter  judges  is  required  to  hold  a  District  Court,  at 
least  twice  in  each  year :  and  in  each  district  there  is  also  held  a  Cir* 
coil  Court,  twice  a  year ;  in  which  the  Circuit  Judge  for  that  etrcuit 
is  associsied  with  the  District  Judge  for  that  district. 

The  Circuit  ("ourts  have  original  jurisdiction,  in  rarioos  eiTil 
causes,  where  the  sum  in  controversy  exceeds  fire  hundred  doUafs ; 
and  they  have  also  criminal  jurisdiction,  either  exclusive,  or  eoocur- 
leot  with  the  district  courts,  over  all  crimes  cognisable  by  the  laws 
oi  the  Union,  except  official  misconduct.  The  District  Courts  have 
eognixance  only  of  the  less  imporunt  cases ;  and  when  an  appeal  is 
made  from  them  to  the  Circuit  Court,  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit 
Judge  prevails ;  subject  to  a  farther  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  must  be 
by  jury ;  and  if  thev  were  committed  within  the  limits  of  any  suUe, 
the  trial  must  take  place  therein.  Treason  w  limited  to  levying  war 
against  the  United  Sutes,  or  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  theni 
aid  and  comfort. 

$  4.  On  State  Rightt  and  RcMtrictions^  we  must  here  be  very 
brief.  The  powers  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution  to  the  United 
Stales,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  sutes,  are  resenred  to  the  slaiea 
raspectively,  or  to  the  people.  No  suie  can  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation  ;  mnt  letters  of  marque  or  reprinl ;  com 
money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  any  thing  but  specie  a  lagal 
lander ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 
No  stale  can,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  impoeta,  or 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,  for  the  sake  of  reTenne ;  nor  can  any 
ataia  keep  troopa,  or  ahipa  oi  war  in  lima  of  paaea ;  nor  amar  iMi 
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any  agreement  or  compact  with  mother  state,  or  with  a  foreign 
power;  nor  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  immi* 
nent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Full  faith  and  credit  must  be  given,  in  each  state,  to  the  public 
acts,  reconls,  and  judicial  proceedings,  of  every  other  state ;  and 
the  citizens  of  each  state,  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im« 
munities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states.  A  person  charged  with 
crime,  and  fleeing  from  justice,  to  another  state,  must,  on  demand  of 
tlie  executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered 
up  for  trial  therein.  Persons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state* 
under  the  laws  thereof,  and  escaping  into  another,  must  be  delivered 
up,  on  claim  of  tlie  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  proved  to 
be  due.  No  new  state  can  be  formed,  or  erected,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  other  state ;  nor  can  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  congress. 
The  United  States  guaranty,  to  every  state  in  the  union,  a  republican 
form  of  government ;  and  must  protect  each  of  them  against  inva- 
sion, and,  on  due  application,  against  domestic  violence. 

$  5.  The  Statutti  and  Treaiiei  of  the  United  States,  are  to 
numerous,  that  we  cannot  here  attempt  even  a  summary  of  the  most 
im|>ortant.  Among  the  Statutes^  are  laws  establishing  the  executiTO 
departments,  the  judiciary  system,  the  postH>fllice  system,  the  mint, 
the  army  and  navy,  and  military  academy ;  laws  for  collecting  a  reve- 
nue, and  paying  the  national  debt ;  for  selling  the  public  lands,  and 
admitting  new  states  into  the  Union ;  for  establishing  a  protecting 
tarifl^  and  national  bank  ;  for  granting  patents  to  inventors,  and  copr- 
rights  to  authors ;  for  laying  an  embargo,  and  declaring  war ;  (or 
building  goremroent  edifices,  fortifications,  and  light-houses  ;  and  for 
improving  harbors,  and  internal  communications.*  Among  the  TVeo- 
/ifff,  are  those  of  Peace  and  Commerce  with  foreign  states ;  some- 
times defining  boundaries,  and  international  rights,  and  setUing  points 
of  international  law  ;  and  those  for  the  purchase  of  territory,  in* 
eluding  I^uisiana  and  Rorida,  and  especially  the  lands  of  the  In- 
dians ;  often  stipulating  for  their  removal  to  more  western  regions. 
Notwithntanding  all  the  Statutes  and  Treaties  which  have  been  made 
by  the  pmper  authorities,  many  minor  points  of  law  have  been  leA 
to  be  nettled  by  the  national  courts  ;  and  are  only  to  be  found  embo- 
died in  the  Reports  of  their  derisions. 

The  Martial  J^w  of  the  United  Sutes,  to  which  the  army  and 
navy  are  subject,  having  been  established  by  the  national  authorities, 
is  connected,  we  tliink,  more  closely  with  Constitutional  Law,  than 
with  the  hranrh  which  succeeds  it ;  but  this  is  a  subject  which 
entirely  trnnsrends  our  limits.  Of  the  Constitutions  of  tne  diflTerent 
suten  ;  which  are  very  similar  to  that  ot  the  United  States ;  we  have 
no  room  herr  to  speak.  The  Govemori  and  I^rUlaiurn  of  the 
states  correspond  to  the  President  and  Congress  of  tne  United  States  i 
and  tlie  distribution  of  functions  is  in  most  of  the  states  essentialljT 
uniform  ;  differing  only  in  the  minor  details. 

*  8oait  of  iImw  aru,  mmI  pwtiCTitsHy  thoM  rdatiBf  to  s  aalioosl  bank,  sa  so^ 
bsrgo,  ■od  war,  it  wiU  mdily  bs  uaJwilnoil,  ars  m  Isofsr  lo  fcies. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MryiCIPAL    LAW. 

Tub  branch  of  Municipal  I^aw,  includes  the  rules  ofciTil  conduct, 
prescribed  by  the  coai|ieient  authorities  of  the  Tarious  nations,  for 
protecting  the  ordinary  rights,  and  defining  the  duties,  of  their  citi- 
sens.  The  name  is  from  the  Latin,  mtmtrtpta,  or  corporate  towns ; 
which,  in  ancient  Rome,  liad  their  own  peculiar  codes  of  laws,  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  empire.  It  applies,  therefore,  with  great 
propriety,  to  the  laws  of  the  different  states,  and  of  their  corporate 
cities,  in  our  own  country  ;  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  I^aws  which  govern  the  ordinary  courts  of  junlice  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  nations,  must,  in  the  present  classi- 
fication uf  knowledge,  be  placed  under  this  head.  Municipal  I^w, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  that  branch  of  Nomology  which  relates  most  im- 
mediately to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  individuals,  in  their 
private  capacity.  Hence,  a  knowledge  of  its  provisions  is  more  or 
less  imporunt  to  every  citizen,  as  a  guide  to  the  discharge  of  his 
civil  duties. 

The  earliest  municipal  code  of  laws  on  record,  is  that  of  the  Jews, 
promulgated  by  Moses,  under  divine  authority;  1491  to  1451,  B.  C. 
Its  monls  are  still  obligatory ;  though  its  ceremonials  have  passed 
away.  The  I^aws  of  Lycurgus,  established  in  Sparta,  884  B.  C. 
were  adaptcnl  to  a  nation  of  warriors,  supported  by  tlieir  slaves.  Those 
of  Draco,  imposed  on  Athens,  623  B.  C,  famous  only  for  their 
severity,  were  sucrceeded  by  tlie  milder  code  of  Solon,  594  B.  C, 
which  favored  an  an«tocratic  and  commercial  system  of  administre- 
tion.  Tnder  these  laws,  public  offences  were  tried  before  the  «/fre9- 
fmgUM,  and  higher  couns ;  but  private  suits  were  prosecuted  befoie 
sew  tribunab,  the  members  of  which  were  chosen  by  lot  from  amoog 
the  whole  people.  The  Areopagus  was  also  empowered  lo  ponisb 
Ttgmbonds,  and  to  watch  over  the  public  morals,  and  the  rigorous 
oheervance  of  the  laws. 

The  first  Roman  I«aws  h  hich  we  can  here  notice,  were  thoee  of 
the  TVe/re  TobleM,  compiled  by  the  Decemviri,  450  B.  C.  They 
were  amended,  and  extended,  by  the  successive  Pnetofs,  acting  as 
judges;  whose  edicu,  collected  by  Julianus,  under  Adrian,  A.  D.  131, 
wete  pronounced  perpetual.  The  imperial  constitutioiis,  or  offdi- 
nances,  were  first  digested  and  codified  under  T%€odo9iu9  II.,  A.  D. 
438  ;  and  finally  at  \\\  zantium,  by  Tribonian  and  others,  under  Ju9* 
Hmian,  A.  D.  533.  Thbonian  prepared  the  InMtiiuitM^  or  elemeaW 
My  laws ;  the  PandeciM.  or  digests  of  the  opinions  of  eminent  law- 
yers ;  and  the  Codex,  or  new  code,  of  revised  imperial  eooetitnltow ; 
to  which  were  afterwards  added  the  iVore/s,  or  new  conetitatioit 
pertly  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Justinian :  the  whole  eontlitntiiif  the 
corjntM  juris  ciri/is,  or  Roman  CivU  I^w.  This  system  of  Iswe 
wae  (or  a  time  lost,  m  the  confusion  of  the  dark  ages ;  bvt  •  copy  of 
the  peadecte,  loood  m  AmaUh  in  ludj,  io  lltTt  fed  10  iw4 
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of  the  Papal  Canon  Liw,  commencing  with  the  hhors  of  Gratian, 
about  1151  ;  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  varioiu 
catholic  states  of  Europe. 

The  French  lawa,  were  fimt  generally  reduced  to  writing,  under 
Chariea  VII.,  in  1453 ;  and  they  were  systematized  by  I^ouis  XIV.; 
who  promulgated  ordinances,  on  the  Civil  process,  in  1687  ;  on  the 
Criminal  process,  in  1670;  on  Commercial  law,  in  1673 ;  on  Forest 
law,  in  16iB9 ;  on  the  Marine,  in  1681  ;  and  on  Ecclesiastical  law,  in 
1695.  These  laws  were  greatly  simplified,  in  the  Codes  prepared 
under  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  which  are  still  occasionally  called  by 
his  name.  The  Civil  Code,  or  general  law  of  the  country,  was  ela- 
borated in  1805;  and  is  emphatically  styled  the  ••  Code  Ivapoleonf** 
as  he  assisted  personally  in  preparing  it.  The  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, was  published  in  1806;  that  of  Criminal  Procedure,  in  1806; 
and  the  Penal  Code  in  1810.  These  codes,  with  that  of  Commerce, 
published  in  1807,  are  often  termed  the  Five  Cmles  ;  and  are  still  the 
basis  of  French  Municipal  Law.  The  Constitutio  Carolina,  was  the 
basts  of  the  Criminal  I^aw  of  Germany.  It  was  first  sketched  by 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  proposed  to  the  Diet  at  Worms,  in 
1521  ;  but  revised  and  augmented  at  the  Diet  of  Spire,  in  1529 ;  and 
published  in  the  fonn  of  a  law,  in  1532,  under  Charles  V.;  from 
whom  it  took  its  name. 

In  England,  an  excellent  municipal  code  was  established  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  A.  D.  886:  which  was  the  b.-wis  of  the  English  Common 
Law.  This  was  greatly  modified  by  the  Feudal  Imwm,  introduced 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1070;  by  which  the  nobles  held  their 
land  as  the  gift  of  the  king,  and  dealt  it  out  to  their  nerfi  or  va9$ai$f 
who  wf»re  the  disfranchised  Saxons,  or  the  Norman  soldiers.  Fealty, 
and  service,  were  the  conditions  by  which  the  /iffs  or  feudal  lands 
were  thus  held.  This  system  was  gradunlly  superseded  by  the 
changes  which  we  have  referred  to,  in  speaking  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution ;  (p.  110);  by  which  popular  liberty  has  been  partially 
restored.  The  English  Municipal  Law  is  derived,  then,  from  the 
ancient  common  law,  the  feudal  law,  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  the 
eccle«ia«iicil  law,  partly  blended  together,  and  more  or  less  modified 
by  aru  of  Parliament ;  the  whole  forming  a  complicated  and  hetero- 
Iffn^ous  syt»iem.  The  character  of  the  English  law  has  been  gradu- 
ally becoming  milder ;  and  many  offences  which  were  formerly  capitaJ, 
arr  now  puni«he4|  by  transportition  or  imprisonment. 

Th<»  Muniripil  Law  of  onr  own  country,  is  based  on  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  variously  modified  by  the  statutes  of  the  different  states  ;  in 
sornc  of  which,  systematic  codes  have  been  prepared ;  and  in  all  of 
which,  we  think  such  codes  would  be  l>eneficial.  Cases  not  provided 
for  by  itaiutc*.  arr  generally  decided  by  reference  to  the  common  law, 
or  to  the  principles  of  natural  law  and  justice.  The  Judicial  power 
of  the  statcn,  in  vestinl  in  various  courts ;  one  of  which  is  usually 
styled  Stipremr :  and  the  others  are  called  Circuit  Courts,  District 
Court*.  Co'irt*  of  Appeals,  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  County  Courts. 
Pp»hiir  Coiiri«.  Ju«iiee^'  (^ourts,  and  in  cities.  Municipal,  Mayor's,  or 
Police  Conn*  ;  acconling  as  the  respective  states  have  provided. 
Eseh  sute  has  also  made  provision  for  proceedings  in  E<|uity;  by 
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▼eating  Chancery  powers  in  a  C'hancellor,  in  the  Senate,  or  other 
high  authorities.  The  Civil  Code  of  Loui$iana^  which  was  di- 
mted  from  all  the  heterogeneous  pre-existing  laws,  chiefly,  we  be- 
ueve,  by  the  labors  of  Mr.  Livingston,  ami  promulgated  in  1824, 
haa  been  highly  praised  as  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
benefits  of  a  judicious  codification. 

We  proceed  to  treat  of  Municipal  Law,  on  points  which  are  com- 
mon to  most  of  the  states,  under  the  heads  of  Laws  of  Persons ; 
Laws  of  Property  ;  I^aws  of  Crimes ;  and  Laws  of  Procedure. 

%  1 .  The  lAiiPi  of  Per$on$^  or,  as  they  are  termed  by  Blackstone, 
the  Rights  of  Persons,  arise  from  their  relations  to  the  government,  or 
to  each  other ;  and  hence  are  either  official  or  privaie.  Of  official 
rights  and  duties,  we  have  already  spoken,  as  far  as  we  had  room, 
under  the  branch  of  Constitutional  Law.  In  their  private  rights,  per- 
sons are  regarded  as  either  citizens,  or  aliens ;  males  or  females ; 
adults  or  minors  ;  sane  or  insane  ;  masters  or  servants  ;  principals  or 
agents  ;  and  as  eitlier  natural  or  artificial  veraont  /  the  latter  mean- 
ing corporatioiu  or  partnerships.  We  shall  first  speak  of  the  laws 
concerning  dome$tic  relatiom ;  or  those  of  husband  and  wife; 
parent  and  child  ;  guardian  and  ward  ;  and  master  and  servant :  and 
afterwards  treat  o{hu$int8$  relational  which  are  more  public  in  their 
character. 

Females,  in  this  countr}*,  have  no  political  rights,  as  of  votinff,  or 
holding  public  offices ;  but,  while  single,  they  nave  the  same  lenl 
rights  as  males.  By  marriage^  their  Te^  rishts  pass  mostly  to  me 
husband ;  who,  with  his  wife,  is  considered  as  one  legal  person. 
He  can  dispose  of  her  personal,  but  not  of  her  real  property,  or 
land,  without  her  voluntary'  consent;  and  he  becomes  liable  for  her 
•tipport,  and  for  her  debts,  whether  contracted  before  or  aAer  mar- 
riage. Marriage  is  considered,  in  law,  only  as  a  civil  contract ;  bat 
aa  one  of  the  highest  importance  and  obligation.  The  marriage  of 
idiots,  or  lunatics,  or  of  persons  nearly  related,  is  generally  forbidden 
by  the  civil  law.  Partnta  are  the  legal  guardians  of  their  children, 
whom  the  law  regards  as  their  servants.  Guardiana  of  idiots  or 
inaane  persons  are  usually  appointed  over  them ;  but  guardians  of 
orphan  minors  are  more  frequently  chosen  by  themselves,  to  manage 
their  afifairs,  under  proper  restrictions,  m^pprenticea  are  temporary 
servants,  bound  to  their  masters  for  a  certain  term,  by  an  indenture^ 
or  form  of  law ;  and  held  to  faithful  service,  in  return  for  the  art 
which  (hey  acquire. 

Artificial  persona,  are  either  corporations,  or  partnerships.  A, 
corporation,  i%  a  body  of  men  incorporated  by  statute  or  charter,  for 
ceruin  rxprcss  purposes;  as  banking  or  manufacturing.  It  may 
hold  pn>p€rty,  and  be  subject  to  obligations,  like  individuals.  Cor- 
porations are  usually  ininaged  by  responsible  truateea  or  directora  f 
and  they  are  public  or  private,  perpetual  or  temporary,  areoffding  to 
their  objects  and  charters ;  their  seal,  and  the  signatures  of  their 
officers,  Iteing  the  evidence  of  their  obligations.  Partnerahipa,  are 
associations  of  two  or  more  pernons.  by  contract,  for  business  or 
other  specified  purposes.  Each  partner  is  a  legal  agent  for  the 
whole  firm,  within  its  proper  scope,  and  is  liable  for  ila  debia  Hid 
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oblifmiions.     Eiecuion,  and  adminuiratort^  are  persons  appointed 
or  chosen  to  settle  the  estates  of  persons  deceased. 

$  3.  The  Law9  of  Property^  are  included  by  Blackstone  ander 
the  title.  Rights  of  Things ;  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law. 
Property^  is  any  thing  deemed  valaable,  which  can  be  ezclusivoly 
owned  by  one  person ;  whether  in  actual  possession,  or  in  ezpaeW 
ancy,  as  when  secured  by  contracts,  or  expected  by  inheritance. 
Ptrional  property,  or  ptnonalty,  includes  moveable  articles,  called 
goods  and  chattels ;  but  Real  property,  or  realty,  includes  thingt 
Ized  and  immoreable,  and  hence  said  to  be  tangible ;  as  lands,  tene- 
menu,  and  hereditaments.  The  word  tenement,  comprehends  nd 
only  land  itself,  but  the  fixtures  upon  it,  and  privileges  connected  with 
it.  Lands  are  termed  corporeal  hereditamenti  ;  while  easements*  or 
phrileges,  which  may  be  held  distinct  from  the  land  itself,  as  right 
of  way,  ri^ht  of  rivers,  commons,  and  the  like,  are  termed  incarpth 
real  hereditament $,  The  right  of  real  property,  in  our  own  coontry« 
rests  originally  on  first  possession,  or  purchase  from  the  aborigines ; 
and  it  is  generally  held  allodiaUy,  that  is,  by  independent  right ;  and 
not,  as  it  is  often  held  in  Europe,  by  feudal  tenure. 

An  Eatate,  is  an  interest  in  any  real  property.  An  estate  in  pow* 
$e$$iou,  in  one  actually  held  :  but  an  estate  in  reveriion,  is  one  wnich 
by  Uw  will  revert  to  the  person  claiming  it,  after  the  temporary  right  of 
some  other  person  to  it  has  expired.  An  estate  in  remainder,  u  one 
expressly  granted  to  the  expectant,  after  the  termination  of  some 
previous  grant  or  particular  estate  in  the  same.  A  freehold  eitate^ 
in  one  held  in  fee  simple,  subject  to  no  conditions  or  contingencies; 
ami  an  esute  in  fee^  is  one  which,  at  the  death  of  its  owner,  if  not 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  him,  descends  to  his  heirs.  An  estate  ybr 
life^  is  one  terminating  with  the  life  of  the  tenant,  or  of  some  other 
person  ;  the  tenant  holding  it  either  for  life,  or  for,  that  is,  daring 
another*s  life.  An  esute  for  years,  is  one  secured  to  the  tenant,  br 
lease,  for  a  certain  period.  An  estate  tail  or  entailed,  is  one  whieh 
must  revert  to  the  grantor,  in  case  the  grantee  should  not,  at 
decease,  leave  heire  as  prescribed  :  and  an  estate  in  trust,  is  one 
veyed  to  a  trustee  or  trustees,  for  the  benefit  or  use  of  a  third  psrty, 
called  the  beneficiar)',  or  cestui  que  trust.  An  estate  in  severaliy^ 
is  one  entirely  owned  by  a  single  person ;  but  an  estate  in  joini 
tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  or  in  common,  has  two  or  more  ownen ; 
with  crruin  differences  implied  by  these  several  terms. 

A  title,  which  is  the  evidence  of  right  to  an  estate,  may  be  acquired 
by  occupancy  for  a  sufficient  time ;  by  marriage ;  by  descent  or  to- 
heriunce  ;  hy  devise  or  bequest,  that  is,  by  the  unit  of  another ;  and 
by  deed  of  purrhase,  or  by  mortgage,  with  failure  of  redemplioii« 
A  mirtgaze  is  the  grant  or  conveyance  of  an  estate  in  fee«  as 
sectiniy  for  the  payment  of  money  ;  with  the  condition  that  if  the 
mf>ney  be  duly  paid,  the  grant  shall  thereby  become  void.  A  eon* 
trart,  i«  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  legal  persons,  respec- 
tively to  do.  or  not  to  do  a  certain  thing  or  things,  for  a  consideration 
tliemn  sperifieil.  Such  are  indentures,  deeds,  bonds,  mortgages, 
po!irie«  of  in«urince,  and  promissory  notes.  A  promise,  difTere  from 
a  contra^-t,  in  having  no  specified  eonstderation  or  inducement.    A  witt^ 
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or  testament,  i§  a  voluntary  instniment,  ditpoting  of  the  tefftator*« 
property,  aAcr  his  decease. 

$  3.  The  /Atw$  of  Crimes,  are  incladed  in  the  first  parts  of  Black- 
tlone*s  Books  on  Private,  and  Public  Wrongs.  Crimes  may  be 
elaased  either  as  directly  against  the  public  welfare ;  or  against  private 
persons  ;  or  against  private  property.  In  the  first  class  may  be  men* 
tioned  treason,  piracy ;  insurrection,  riots,  or  aflfrays ;  resisting  the 
execution  of  the  law ;  obstructing  or  injuring  public  works,  as  high- 
ways ;  creating  public  nuisances,  by  contaminating  the  air,  or  water* 
aoa  the  like ;  gambling,  profanity,  and  other  violations  of  public 
morals  ;  and  all  similar  oHences.  Perjury,  or  false  swearing ;  and 
bribery,  which  is  hiring  or  being  hired  to  pervert  justice  ;  including 
embracery,  or  an  attempt  to  corrupt  or  unjustly  influence  a  jury ;  are 
usually  both  public  and  private  wrongs.  Crimes  against  private  per- 
sons, are  such  as  murder,  or  inflicting  death  unlawfully  and  inten- 
tionally ;  manslaughter,  or  doing  the  same  criminally,  though  with- 
out direct  intention  ;  injury  to  personal  safety,  as  assaulting,  maim- 
ing, stabbing,  shooting,  or  poisoning ;  injury  to  personal  liberty,  as 
seizing  or  kidnapping ;  injury  to  personal  character,  as  slander,  or 
libelling ;  and  injury  to  personal  purity,  as  bigamy,  adultery,  and  the 
like.  Crimes  against  private  property,  are  arson,  or  setting  fire  in- 
tentionally to  dwellings  or  buildings  contiguous  to  them  ;  and,  of  like 
character,  setting  fire  to,  or  destroying  other  property  ;  also  burglary, 
or  house-breaking  by  night;  and,  analogous  to  it«  other  house-break- 
ing; also  robbery,  or  forcibly  taking  away  property;  and  larceny^ 
or  stealing ;  together  with  forgery,  counterfeiting,  fraudulent  convey- 
ances, swindling,  and  the  like. 

Of  the  particular  punishments,  which,  for  these  and  other  oflTenceSf 
vary  in  the  diflferent  states,  we  have  not  suflficient  room  lo  speak  par- 
tieulariy.  The  punishments  generally  in  use,  are  capital  punish* 
meni,  or  the  infliction  of  death,  usually  by  hanging ;  next  imprisoii- 
wunt,  either  in  penitentiaries,  which  are  state  prisons,  or  in  jails* 
which  are  county  prisons  ;  and  lastly,  yfnes  or  amercements,  exact- 
ing the  payment  of  monev  to  the  state,  the  informer,  or  prosecutor; 
or  damages,  awanled  to  the  injured  party.  Corporal  punishsnenis, 
such  as  whipping,  branding,  and  cropping,  are  now  seldom  inflicted ; 
solitary  confinement  being  ipenerally  regarded  as  the  punishment  best 
calculated  to  reform  the  oflfender.  On  the  theory  of  punishments 
we  have  alrcndy  briefly  spoken,  under  the  head  of  Political  Philo- 
sophy, fp.  103  ) 

$  4.  The  f^trt  of  Procedure,  include  the  latter  parts  of  Black- 
stnneN  Honks  on  Private  and  Public  Wrongs;  relating  to  the  mode 
t»f  rctlrp«<itiir  injuries,  or  of  punii^hinf  crimes.  Proceedings  in 
Courn  of  Justice,  are  styled  either  civil  or  criminal,  according  ae 
tliey  n*Utc  to  the  former  or  tlie  latter  objects.  The  violation  of  any 
legal  rii;lit,  produces  an  injur)*  or  rrrariif.  If  it  be  a  dangerous  one 
to  socifty,  the  public  authorities  take  cf>iniizance  of  it«  as  a  pnblie 
crime ;  otherwise  it  i^  regarded  as  a  private  wnmg,  for  which  the 
injured  party  has  a  civil  remetly ;  whether  it  relates  to  his  lands, 
gond«,  person,  or  reputation.  The  redress  usually  sought*  is  the 
recovery,  either  of  some  specific  artide  of  property,  or  at  daiafMi 
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to  compeimte  for  tome  injury  tiituiiied.  An  aeiion  or  nri/,  is  iho 
whole  eourte  of  legal  proceeding!,  to  obtain  redreet  for  a  priTate 
wrong.  The  perty  who  commences  it,  or  tuet,  is  called  the  uiabir 
t\fl  the  other,  the  dtftndani.  An  action  of  i/e6l,  is  one  for  the 
recoTery  of  a  debt ;  an  action  of  eovenanit  is  for  breach  of  a  sealed 
eoBtract ;  and  one  of  as$ump$ii^  is  for  breach  of  a  contract  not  sealed ; 
these  being  all  termed  actions  of  contract.  Among  actions  of  lofff 
are  those  of  trespasMf  for  riolent  or  forcible  injary  to  person  or  pro- 
perty ;  of  trover^  for  the  recoTcry  of  goods  stolen  or  wrongudly 
taken ;  of  detinue^  or  of  reptevin^  for  obtaining  goods  wrongfully 
withheld ;  and  of  ejectment^  lot  recovering  possession  of  real  property. 
An  action  on  the  cait^  or  of  tretpasM  on  the  rote,  is  for  anv  injory 
to  the  person,  property,  health,  reputation,  or  comfort  of  the  com- 
plaining party,  inAicted  without  actual  or  constructive  force. 

The  term  procfss,  includes  all  writs  and  orders,  issued  by  courts 
to  their  executive  officers,  in  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  A 
BummonSf  is  a  writ,  commanding  the  sheriff'  or  constable  to  summon 
the  defendant ;  and  a  capias^  requires  him  to  take  the  defendant,  and 
bring  him  into  court.  In  some  cases,  the  defendant  is  permitted  to 
give  bail,  or  security,  in  a  certain  sum  of  money,  for  his  appearance, 
A  writ  of  attachment^  is  one  for  the  seizure  of  property.  The 
declaration  or  count,  is  the  plaiutiflTs  statement  of  the  cause  of  ae- 
tion;  to  which  the  defendant  may  either  demurs  maintaining  thai 
there  is  no  sufficient  cause  of  action,  or  that  it  is  not  brought  in  legal 
form  ;  or  he  may  plead  in  a6a/efiifn/,*  against  the  jurisdiction  of  Sia 
court,  the  identity  of  the  parties,  or  the  like ;  or  finally,  he  may  plead 
in  6or,  that  is  in  /rarfrsf ,  denying  the  allegations  of  the  plslatiff 
entirely.  After  this  may  come  Uie  evidence  of  witnesses ;  the  arru* 
mente  of  counsel ;  the  charge  of  the  judge  to  the  jury  ;  the  verdUi 
of  the  jury  ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  court ;  enforced  by  a  writ  of 
execution^  unless  the  cause  be  removed  to  a  higher  court. 


CHAPTER  V. 

POLmCAL  ICOMOMT. 

PoLiTU  4L  Economy,  is  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  invest!* 
gales  the  nature,  sources,  and  proper  uses  of  national  wealth.  The 
name  i*  from  thr  Greek,  fcoXif,  a  sute ;  and  mjicm^m^  housekeeping: 
tilts  latti*r  lorm  brtn^  derived  from  the  words  ots^,  a  house ;  and  M^Mft 
Uw.  In  uiuriy  respects.  Political  Economy  may  be  said  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  a  sute,  which  Domestic  Economy  does  to  a  stnglo 
family :  for,  although  professedly  relating  lo  the  wealth  of  nations,  it 
tiitlirivtiy  e\initnrs  many  points  of  comfort  and  well-being,  which  are 
roanrcti*J  wiili  the  acquisition,  and  expenditure  of  wealth,  its 
ronn«vtiiin  wiih  legislation  and  government,  and  its  sobservienej 
thcD'tii,  will  at  once  be  perceived  from  its  definition ;  while  the 
merrliiiit.  and  even  the  moralist  mav  derive  important  leesons  from 
a  knowledge  of  its  (acts  and  priaeipwa. 
16  L 
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The  first  regular  system  of  Political  Economy,  appears  to  hare 
been  that  adopted  by  Colbert,  under  Liouis  XIV.,  and  promul^ted  in 
the  French  TariflT  of  1664.  It  has  since  been  called  the  Afercaniile 
Sy$iem  ;  as  it  maintained  that  the  chief  source  of  wealth  is  foreign 
trade ;  the  value  of  which  it  supposed  to  be  measured  by  the 
balance  of  trade^  or  excess  of  exports  orer  imports :  this  balance 
being  usually  made  up  in  specie.  The  doctrine  thus  promulgated  has 
also  been  termed  Colberti»m ;  from  the  name  of  its  author.  This 
theory  was  followed  by  the  Agricultural  (or  Physiocratic)  Sytttm 
of  Quesnay  ;  who  published,  in  1758,  his  **  Tableau  Econotntque^*^ 
maintaining  that  the  earth  is  the  only  source  of  wealth ;  and  that  all 
taxes  should  be  levied  on  land,  or  its  produce.  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
cselebrated  treatise  on  the  **  IVealth  of  yaiionit**  published  in  1776, 
maintained  that  all  wealth  consists  of  material  products,  deriving 
their  value  solely  from  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them ;  while  mentJ 
labor  and  acquisition  he  overlooked,  as  unproductive.  His  system 
was  introduced  into  France  by  J.  B.  Sav  ;  the  first  edition  of  whose 
work,  printed  in  1802,  was  suppressed  by  the  order  of  Bonaparte. 
8«y  was  the  first  writer  who  recognised  the  existence  of  mental 
w^th,  consisting  of  acquired  skill,  or  learning;  but  of  this,  his 
system  made  no  practical  application.  Tliat  such  wealth  really  con- 
stitutes capital,  as  much  so  as  land  or  buildings,  and  like  them,  is 
productive  of  more  wealth,  was  first  proved  and  incorporated  in  this 
science,  wc  believe,  by  our  countryman.  Prof.  Vethake. 

In  1817,  Ricardo  published  his  **  Principlti  of  Political  Ecmunny 
and  Taxation, ^^  in  which  he  diflfered  from  Adam  Smith,  io  main- 
taining  that  a  rise  of  wages  occasions  a  fall  of  profits,  and  hence  may 
take  place  without  causing  a  rise  in  prices  ;  as  also,  that  prices  of 
products  do  not  depend  upon  rent ;  and  that  as  population  increases, 
profits  decrease,  because  inferior  land  must  then  be  cultivated.  ReT. 
T.  R.  Malthus  has  written  exclusively  on  Population  /  the  increaae 
of  which  he  considers  as  limited  by  the  means  of  MubBi$tence^  refer- 
ring particularly  to  food.  Prof.  Vetliake,  in  his  recent,  able  treatise 
on  this  science,  has  shown,  we  think  conclusively,  that  this  increase 
is  limited,  not  by  the  means  of  subsistence  only,  but  by  the  means 
of  Munport,  or  the  amount  of  necessaries  and  luxuries  actually  poa- 
•essed,  in  comparison  with  the  amount  desired.  We  proceed  to  treat 
of  Political  Kronomy  under  the  heads  of  Production,  Dislhbutioo, 
Exchanges,  and  Consumption,  of  Wealth. 

S  1.  The  Production  of  Wealthy  is  generally  the  result  ot  lobar  i 
that  is  of  eflort  or  exertion,  physical  or  mental,  directed  to  this 
object,  tl'ealth  or  property,  is  that  which  can  be  appropriated  by 
an  individual  or  society,  and  made  to  have  an  exchangtMe  vahie. 
Wealth  always  poMcsses  utility,  technically  speaking;  bat  there  are 
objecu  which  possess  utility,  without  constituting  w^th  ;  as  air  and 
light.  The  term  utility,  it  will  be  seen,  is  here  applied  to  many 
things,  which  being  in  demand  among  men,  have  an  exchangeabM 
value ;  although  they  may,  like  ardent  spiriui,  be  really  injurtous  to 
the  best  interesu  of  society.  This  principle  is  distinctly  recognised 
by  the  political  economist ;  who  terms  such  articles  uaefial,  only  bt- 
cause  they  will  cominaiid  ntefnl  artidet  in  exebaage.     By 
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wtalik,  if  meint  the  whole  wealth  of  a  nation,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  individuala  or  of  the  j^vemroent ;  and  hence  a  general  increase 
of  prifato  wealth  is  an  increase  of  national. 

The  objects,  or  purposes,  of  labor,  are  either  agricultural  to 
obtain  the  raw  materials  or  produce ;  or  manufaciuring^  to  prepare 
these  materials  for  use ;  or  commercial,  to  transport  them  to  the 
places  where  they  are  wanted.  Thus,  the  farmer,  miner  and  fisher- 
man ;  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic ;  and  the  merchant  and  navi* 
gator  reciprocally  aid  each  other.  Capital^  is  wealth  saved,  and 
applied  to  produce  more  wealth,  hence  said  to  be  reproductive. 
Fixed  capital,  is  that  which  is  comparatively  durable  ;  as  houses, 
mills  and  the  like ;  while  circulating  capital,  is  relatively  transient 
or  perishable,  as  wages,  provisions,  and  materials.  Writers  have 
seen  fit  to  distinguish  bvtween  capital,  which  is  the  produce  of  laboft 
and  what  may  be  termed  rental,  which  is  the  produce  of  nature, 
simply  appropriated  by  individuals ;  as  land  or  mill  seats.  Thtis 
labor  produces  wages ;  capital  produces  interest ;  and  rental  pro- 
duces true  rent,  meaning  that  which  is  received  for  the  use  of  land, 
independently  of  its  improvements.  The  excess  of  produce  over 
the  wages,  interest,  and  true  rent,  is  the  reward  of  the  skill,  which 
is  intellectual  capital,  and  of  tlie  mental  labor  of  the  producer. 

The  production  of  wealth  is  generally  increased  by  the  $ubdivi$ion 
of  tabor ;  assigning  to  each  individual  that  work  which  from  skill  or 
habit  he  can  best  perform,  and  to  each  region  or  country  its  most  avail- 
able produce.  The  amount  of  production  is  also  increased  by  means 
of  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  arts;  which  the  subdivision 
of  labor  tends  greaUy  to  multiply.  Monopolie$  or  exclusive  privi- 
leges, should  be  granted  only  as  a  reward,  for  such  improvements ; 
as  in  the  case  of  patents,  and  copyrights,  which  serve  as  stimulants 
to  mental  labor  and  ingenuity.  Regulating  and  prohibitory  duties, 
or  Tariffs,  tend  to  restrain  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  elevate  the 
prices  of  the  protected  articles.  Hence  tliey  are  justifiable  only  on  a 
limited  scale,  and  for  some  great  national  object.  In  general,  the 
production  of  wealtli  will  be  the  greatest,  where  each  person  is  left 
free  to  choose  any  lawful  pursuit ;  and  permitted  to  enjoy  the  full 
fruit  of  his  labors. 

%  2.  The  Distribution  of  IVealth,  is  necessarily  regulated  by  the 
relations  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  commodities ;  which  are  always 
tending  to  a  standard  or  medium,  for  each  article  and  place.  This 
principle  alone  decides  how  much  the  rentaiist,  who  rented  the  land, 
the  capitalist^  who  loaned  the  requisite  money,  and  the  laborer,  who 
aided  in  their  application,  shall  respectively  receive  from  the  prih 
ducer.  (.^upital  and  rental,  l>eing  absolutely  necessary,  for  many 
productions,  in  order  to  render  labor  available,  become  marketable 
objects,  uhirh  are  to  be  returned  good,  and  with  a  price  paid  for  their 
use.  And  as  the  relative  quantities  of  labor,  capital,  and  rentsJ,  in 
any  country,  or  in  the  world,  can  vary  but  slowly,  their  real  value  is 
compar4ii%ely  ronntant ;  though  their  nominal  value  fluctuates  with 
tliat  of  money.  Rrnt  t.«  said  to  have  no  influence  upon  the  price  of 
com  UK  Kilties  ;  it  >>etng  the  fffrct  of  a  rise  of  prices,  but  not  the  cause. 
The  natural  price  of  raw  produce,  is  the  cost  of  its  production  from 
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land  which  pays  no  renU  As  the  demand  increases,  and  new  land 
is  caliivated,  the  increased  cost  of  produce  iherefrom,  causes  a  rise 
of  the  rent  on  lands  previously  cultivated.  Capital  loaned  to  indi* 
Tiduals,  sometimes  commands  a  high  rate  of  interest,  including  a 
premium  paid  for  the  risk  of  its  loss.  It  is  generally  first  applied  to 
produce  such  objects  as  are  in  permanent  demand ;  and  more  cau- 
tiously to  objects  of  fluctuating  value ;  especially  if  in  such  cases  it 
would  be  transferred  with  difficulty. 

As  countries  advance  in  wealth  and  technical  skill,  the  Talue  of  rent 
generally  increases ;  while  that  of  interest  and  wages  comparatively 
declines.  Wages  must  vary,  not  only  with  the  amount  of  labor,  and 
the  demand  for  it,  but  with  its  nature,  as  being  more  or  less  produc- 
tive, pleasant,  or  honorable.  It  is  clear  that  the  physician,  who  cures 
the  farmer's  illness ;  the  clerg}*man,  who  labors  for  his  eternal  wrl* 
fare  ;  the  lawyer,  who  pleads  his  cause ;  the  judge,  who  sustains  his 
rights ;  and  the  soldier,  who  defends  them ;  should  all  share  in  his 
earnings,  as  well  as  his  landlord  and  merchant ;  each  in  proportion 
to  his  services,  as  custom  and  agreement  may  decide  :  nor  should  the 
government  interfere,  unless  appealed  to  by  some  aggrieved  party. 
XJmry  /airt,  or  those  restricting  the  rate  of  interest,  are  of  doubtful 
policy,  and,  we  think,  should  apply  only  in  cases  where  no  special 
agreement  was  made  between  the  parties.  No  goremment  has  a 
right  to  take,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  any  more  for  itself,  than  is 
necessary  for  its  adequate  support,  and  for  its  legitimate  objecu. 
Among  these,  we  would  include  such  public  improvements  as  cannot 
be  eflfected  by  individual  eflforts ;  or  by  corporations  duly  restricted 
in  their  powers  and  profits,  and  under  reasonable  legislative  eontrol. 

$  3.  Exchanges  of  Wealthn  including  its  transportation  to  places 
where  it  is  wanted,  may  increase  its  actual  value,  though  not  its  qnan- 
tity.  The  exehana^eahle  value  of  any  commodity  depends  not  only 
on  its  intrinsic  value,  including  durability,  but  on  the  supply  and  de> 
mand  for  it,  in  comparison  with  other  articles.  The  natural  price^ 
or  real  ralue,  is  the  actual  cost  of  producing  and  transporting  it ;  hot 
iIm  market  price,  or  nominal  value,  depends  also  npon  the  relative 
Talne  of  money.  When  the  relative  value  of  money  raries,  the  nur* 
ket  prices  of  all  other  articles,  so  far  as  they  are  aflfected  thereby,  rise 
or  fall  alike,  unless  it  be  that  articles  of  loxory  fluctuate  the  most. 

Money,  is  that  commodity  which  is  most  frequently  exchanged  for 
every  other ;  that  is,  the  medium  of  exchanges.  Cold  and  silver, 
from  their  durability,  rarity,  and  convenience,  hare  become  the  stand- 
ard money  of  the  worid.  They  are  coined,  to  save  the  necessity  of 
frequently  weighing  and  assaying  them ;  the  government  stamp  at* 
testing  their  quantity  and  purity  ;  and  hence  slightly  increasing  their 
Talue.  Bank  notes  derive  their  ralue  from  their  convertibilitr  into 
coin ;  and  hence  they  are  at  par,  only  so  long  as  thay  are  payable  in 
specie,  on  demand,  at  the  counter  of  the  bank  which  owes  them ; 
otherwise  they  are  depreciate«1,  however  solvent  the  bank  may  eventu- 
ally be  found.  The  value  of  money  fluctuates  with  its  quantity. 
Were  half  the  monev  in  the  woHd  to  be  annihilated,  the  remainder 
would  be  neariy  doubled  in  value ;  and  the  nominal  prices  of  all  <icbrr 
coounoditiea  would  rise  in  nearly  the  same  propoitkm*    It  wiO  be 
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readily  seen  that  all  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  are  injurious 
either  to  debtors  or  creditors. 

Banks  are  of  three  kinds ;  though  in  our  own  country  the  three 
are  generally  united.  Banks  ot  depoaite,  receive  money  for  safe 
keeping,  and  repay  it  to  the  order  of  the  creditor ;  receiving  compen- 
sation therefor,  by  the  use  of  the  money.  Banks  of  disco  wit,  lend 
money,  on  security  ;  but  discount  the  notes  which  they  receive ;  that 
is  deduct  so  much  from  the  money  which  they  lend,  as  will  be  equi- 
valent to  interest  thereon.  Banks  of  circulation,  issue  notes  of  their 
own,  usually  payable  on  demand  ;  and  these  bank  notes  circulate  as 
money,  on  governmental  authority.  But  the  more  abundant  they  be- 
come, the  less  is  their  real  value ;  and  when  a  sudden  demand  for 
specie  arises,  the  banks  greatly  diminishing  their  discounts  and  circu- 
lation, greatly  increase  the  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  and  value  of 
money.  We  think  that  banks  are  useful,  under  proper  restrictions, 
when  their  number  and  circulation  are  sufRciently  limited  :  and  that, 
even  when  they  are  too  numerous,  their  number  should  not  be  dimi- 
nished too  rapidly  or  suddenly,  lest  injurious  fluctuations  should 
ensue.  It  is  an  important  question  whether  stockholders,  and  espe- 
cially directors,  should  not  be  placed  under  heavier  liabilities ;  to 
guard  against  abuses  and  failure  of  these  institutions. 

§  4.  Consumption  of  Wealth,  is  said  to  be  productive,  or  unpro- 
ductive, according  as  it  generates  more  wealth,  or  not.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  former  is  not  a  consumption  of  wealth,  but  only  of 
certain  commodities,  for  the  sake  of  producing  others,  or  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  same  :  and  wealth  in  general  is  the  surplus  of  pro- 
duction over  consumption.  The  distinction  between  necessary  and 
luxurious  consumption,  is  quite  indefinite  and  arbitrary;  as  what 
some  individuals  might  deem  necessary,  to  themselves,  others,  of 
different  habits,  might  deem  luxurious.  Though  it  is  desirable  that 
the  private  consumption  of  wealth  should  be  less  than  the  production, 
yet  this  is  a  point  in  which  the  government  has  no  right  to  interfere, 
unless  public  prosperity  and  virtue  are  at  stake.  Sumptuary  laws, 
regulating  private  expenditure,  are  not  only  odious,  but  they  dis- 
courage production. 

A  portion  of  the  national  wealth  is  necessarily  consumed  by  the 
government,  in  accomplishing  its  important  objects  ;  and  this  portion 
it  derives  by  some  mode  of  taxation.  A  poll  tax,  or  tax  on  persons, 
if  it  be  general,  exacts  as  much  from  the  poor  as  from  the  rich ;  though 
the  latter  need  protection  for  their  property,  as  well  as  their  persons, 
and  should  therefore  pay  more  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  A 
land  tax,  or  tax  on  lands,  might  have  been  just  originally ;  as  it 
would  in  time  be  felt  alike  by  all  men,  in  the  general  rise  of  prices ; 
but  its  present  introduction,  would  at  first  burthen  the  landholders 
unjustly,  unless  the  change  were  very  gradual.  An  excise,  or  internal 
tax  on  commodities,  is  difficult  to  collect ;  and  a  tax  on  exports  is  felt 
severely  by  merchants,  who  wait  a  long  time  before  receiving  returns 
therefrom.  A  general  tax  on  both  persons  and  property  would  pro- 
bably be  the  most  just ;  but  a  tax  on  imports,  under  the  name  of 
duties  or  customs,  is  the  most  convenient  to  collect,  and  hence  re- 
sorted to  by  most  nations. 
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k  tax  for  the  support  of  religion,  we  believe  to  be  unnecesttr)' ; 
•f  the  Toluntary  contributions  of  piety  and  philanthropy  are  tta  meet 
support :  but  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  disabled  poor,  is  dictated  by 
humanity  itself;  though  to  discourage  pauperism,  those  who  are  able 
to  work  should  be  supplied  with  work  and  kept  employed,  k  tax 
in  behalf  of  elementary  education,  is,  we  think,  of  fundamental  im- 
portance ;  as  tending  to  promote  good  order ;  to  prevent  poverty, 
vice,  and  crime ;  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  human  happiness,  by 
raising  the  scale  of  intellectual  refinement  and  enjoyment  This  is 
the  b^t,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  recommended, 
to  prevent  the  excessive  increase  of  population,  which  takes  place 
chiefly  among  the  poorer  and  less  enlightened  classes  of  society. 


IV.  DEPARTMENT: 

THEOLOGY. 


In  the  Department  of  Theology,  we  include  the  study  of  all  Reli* 
fiont,  whether  of  heathen  or  Christian  nations.  The  name  it 
oeriTed  from  the  Oreek,  etof,  God ;  and  iioyo«,  a  discourse ;  as  h 
comprehends  the  study  of  the  Deity,  his  laws  and  revelationst  Md 
our  duty  towards  him ;  all  of  which  is  sometimes  designated  as  iIm 
studv  of  Divinity.  It  may  be  properly  subdivided  into  the  braneha* 
of  Paganism,  B^haroedanism,  Judaism  and  Christianity :  to  aaeil 
of  which,  the  term  Theology  has  been  applied,  by  believers  thefsta* 
We  place  this  department  last,  in  the  province  of  Psychonomy ;  be* 
cause  we  regard  it  as  the  highest  and  noblest  of  human  studies.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  theoretical  knowledge  even  of  The- 
ology* mayt  like  the  sunbeam  on  the  mountain  glacier,  only  dasile  to 
blina;  while,  unless  the  heart  is  warmed  with  vital  piety,  the  cold* 
ness  and  barrenness  of  eternal  death  may  reign  within. 

The  term  Religion^  is  from  the  Latin  rdirio^  a  sacred  obligatioo; 
and  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  pte^,  signifying  love  to  Ood,  obedi- 
ence to  his  laws,  and  submission  to  his  will.  By  Natural  RtligiotUt 
is  meant  that  knowledge  and  veneration  of  the  Deity,  which  was 
attainable  by  the  heathen  nations,  or  by  human  reason,  unassisted  bj 
revelation.  The  fact  that  every  nation,  however  barbarous,  has  some 
objeet  of  worship,  shows  that  piety  is  natural  to  man,  although  h 
is  so  often  corrupted  by  debasing  passions ;  and  that  some  rehgkm 
is  necessary  to  satisfy  oar  better  nature.  The  necessity  of  a  PirH 
Cau$e^  to  create  and  govern  the  world ;  the  existence  of  moral  eood 
and  evil ;  and  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  theae 
are  perhaps  the  chief  truths  which  were  discoverable  by  hnman 
reason ;  and  which  have  accordingly  been  more  or  less  known  to 
heathen  nations. 

Revealed  ReligioHf  comprehends,  besides  the  doctrines  of  Natoial 
Religion,  many  truths  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  human  tea* 
son,  though  not  contradictory  thereto  ;  and  for  a  knowledge  of  whiA 
we  are  indebted  directly  to  divine  Revelation.  The  unity  mid 
spiritoalitv  of  the  Deity,  may  have  been  discoverable  by  the  light  of 
reason ;  though  more  probablv  made  known  by  traditions,  handed 
down  from  the  eariy  patriarchs,  to  the  migrating  families  of  tMr 
descendants.  But  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  such  as  fka 
fall  and  condemnation  of  mankind ;  the  ineamation,  and  atonenml 
of  oar  8avi<Nir ;  and  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  in  short,  fka 
whole  gospel  scheme  of  salvation ;  these  are  traths  which  revelatkMi 
akme  could  unfold,  to  cheer  the  saddening  homaa  heart.  While, 
therefore,  we  deplore  the  weakness  of  oar  natore,  m  manifested  bf 
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our  own  personal  errors,  we  may  rejoice  tn  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  our  Creator  ;  both  in  providing  a  way  for  oar  salvation,  and  in 
rerealing  that  way  to  our  knowledge,  so  dearly,  that  all  who  truly 
seek  it  may  find  it,  and  attain  to  light  and  life  eternal. 

The  Revelation  of  which  we  speak,  and  the  only  one  which  we 
recognize  to  be  such,  is  the  Bible^  comprising  the  Old  and  New 
Tesumcnts.  True  it  is  that  human  reason  has  been  exerrised  in 
proving  the  truth  of  this  Revelation,  and  ascertaining  its  meaning: 
bat  this  detracts  nothing  from  the  excellence  or  importance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  has  been  beautifully  said,  that  **  reason  is 
the  compaits  by  which  we  steer  our  course;  and  revelation  is  the 
polar  star,  by  which  we  correct  its  variations.**  The  value  of  reve- 
lation appears  from  this,  that  by  its  aid,  the  youth  of  the  present 
day,  may  know  more  of  religion  and  morality,  than  the  wisest  of  the 
heathen  philosophers ;  although  irany  of  them  employed  a  long  life 
In  studying  the  mysteries  of  their  origin  and  their  destiny.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  point,  we  may  here  add  that  Socrates,  the  worthiest  of 
them  all.  deemed  it  necessary  **  that  an  instructor  should  be  sent 
from  heaven,  with  special  authority  to  reveal  and  enforce  the  duty 
of  man.** 

Engrossed  as  we  are  by  the  cares,  the  pursuits,  and  the  pleaeures 
of  this  life,  who  can  realize  the  wondrous  realities  that  await  us  in  a 
future  state  of  being!  Or  who  can  prepare  for  that  state,  as  he 
would  wi!(h  to  have  done,  when  the  lamp  of  life  shall  flicker  in  its 
socket,  the  world  recede  like  a  dreamy  shadow,  and  the  soul  wing 
its  flight  to  eternity !  Shall  we  rise,  upborne  on  aogels*  wings,  to 
the  mansions  of  a  Saviour*s  love,  there  to  serve  Him  who  shed  his 
precious  blood  to  save  us,  and  enjoy  His  blissful  presence  forever? 
Or  will  our  own  conscious  guilt,  in  sinning  against  su^h  meiey,  and 
neclecting  so  great  salvation,  drag  us  down,  self-condemned,  to  the 
gulf  of  eternal  perdition,  of  darkness  and  despair !  It  is  well  to 
mink  of  these  things,  and  well  to  choose  our  coarse ;  lest,  drifting 
aialess  on  life*s  uncertain  sea,  the  storm  overtake  us,  and  bury  our 
frmil  bark  beneath  the  unfathomable  waters.  How  inexpreesibly 
awful,  and  aflecting,  is  that  saddest  of  all  shipwrecks,  the  shipwreck 
of  the  soul ! 

There  are  many  questions  relating  to  the  Divine  government,  and 
to  the  diffrrrnt  orders  of  being,  which  the  Bible  leaves,  and  doubt- 
less widely  leaves,  enveloped  in  mystery.  Such  are  the  origin  of 
physical  and  moral  evil ;  the  relation  of  man*s  free  will  to  God*s 
foreknowledge  ;  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  of  spiritual  existeoee; 
the  particular  duties  and  enjoyments  of  angelic  beings ;  the  inhabil- 
•ots,  if  fiurh  there  are,  of  the  starry  worids  around  us ;  and  other 
•UDilar  thrmes,  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  reflecting  mind,  to 
reference  to  these  subjects,  we  can  only  ofler  the  sufgestion,  that  the 
woHd  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  races  which  inhabit  it,  eonstitnie 
but  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  the  works  and  cfeatures  of  Prori- 
dence :  and  that  our  apostacr  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  other  oiders 
of  being,  by  which  they  are  kept  from  rebellioa  and  from  woe.  It 
m«st  have  been  so  peraiUed,  by  the  Creetor,  or  it  eoold  aot  so  Imre 
bees;  hot  the  DiTine  pwpoeee  tberm,  it  were 
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impugn,  as  it  is  superfluous  for  us  to  know.  Suffice  it,  that  the 
Bible  can  impart  all  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  inure  than  we  are  capable  of  acquiring  in  our  present 
probationary  slate.  Its  excellence,  however,  can  only  be  realized  by 
comparing  it  with  the  systems  of  false  religion,  which  have  ensUred 
or  still  enslave  a  large  portion  of  our  race. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat  first  of  Paganism  and  Mohame- 
danism ;  ^nd,  afier  these,  of  Judaism,  considering  it  as  introductoiy 
to  Christianity  ;  which  last  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to  examine 
from  a  higher  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PAOANISM. 

In  the  branch  of  Paganism,  we  include  all  the  fabulous  and  poly* 
tlicistic  systems  of  Religion  which  have  prevailed  in  pagan  or 
heathen  nations;  whether  they  worship  the  heavenly  bodies, or  men» 
beasu,  or  idols.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  paganiu,  a 
|)easant  or  villager;  and  was  first  applied  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
tlie  (treat ;  because,  when  he  forbade  the  heathen  worship  in  the  cities 
of  the  Roman  empire,  those  who  still  adhered  to  it,  retired  to  the  Til* 
Liges  and  fields  to  practise  it.  Paganism  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  Mifthohf^y,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  study  of  the  fables 
of  ancient  times  ;  the  name  Mythology  being  derived  fmm  the  Greek 
pi\*^oi^  a  fable.  Some  of  these  fables  were  purely  historical,  philoso- 
phical or  allegorical ;  but  the  greater  part,  even  of  these,  were  more 
or  less  closely  connected  with  systems  of  religion. 

The  term  Mythology,  was  first  applied  to  the  Greek  and  RomaD 
systems  of  fables,  or  Classic  Mythology* ;  but  it  has  since  been  ex* 
tended  to  those  of  heathen  nations  generally.  The  Romans  borrowed 
their  system  frf>in  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the 
Greeks  derived  theirs  from  the  Egyptians  and  Phcrnicians.  All  these 
svnirms,  as  also  those  of  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  Boodhists,  Scandi- 
navians,  and  American  Indians,  alike  bear  traces  of  the  Scripture  His- 
tory, and  the  ancient  religion  of  the  patriarchs  ;  from  which,  doubtless, 
ihry  have  all  iM'en  ilerived,  with  various  degrees  of  comiption.  This, 
we  think,  has  t>cen  conclusively  shown  by  various  writers,  partietl- 
Urlv  Bryant  and  F'aber;  the  former  of  whom  traces  the  ancient  My- 
ihoiogy  bnrk  t«  the  Deluge,  and  the  deification  of  Noah  and  his  three 
•«)n4.  undrr  the  names  of  (^hronos  or  Saturn  and  his  oflTspring:  while 
the  l.*tt(*r,  tnf»rcover,  delects  in  it  various  traditions  concerning  Adanif 
and  the  anlfnldurian  ages. 

r.iSrr  iitip(>4>«(s  the  first  stage  of  idolatry  to  hare  been  the  worship 
of  some  n  pH'itr  ntative  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  his  stead ;  as  the  sun, 
the  elrmrnt*.  or  some  favore<i  mortal.  From  this,  the  transition  would 
be  f*a«y  t<>  th<  uor^hip  of  idols  and  beasts,  considered  as  personificap 
tiuna)  uf  •omt-  ili\inc  principle,  and  as  sources  of  good  or  evil  to  man- 
kind. Tlic  human  passions  even,  and  moral  virtues  were  ranked  as 
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deities ;  and  temples  erected  for  their  worship.  In  process  of  time, 
heroes,  and  benefactors,  or  even  destroyers  of  mankind,  their  deeds 
being  mnfn)itii*d  by  the  dim  light  of  tradition,  came  to  be  deified,  as 
gods,  or  demigods,  and  objects  of  adoration.  The  doctrine  of  Poly^ 
ihe%$m^  or  the  belief  of  many  gods,  being  thus  disseminated,  their 
number  increased  surprizingly  ;  tlie  gods  of  one  nation  being  adopted 
by  another,  and  frequently  their  history  and  attributes  mingled  in 
interminable  confusion.  Hence,  Mythology  b  a  labyrinth,  now 
dilapidated  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  which  probably  can  never  be 
perfectly  explored. 

We  proceed  to  treat  of  Paganism,  under  the  heads  of  Eg}*ptian, 
Arama'an,  Classic,  Hindoo,  Scandinavian,  and  Ind-American  Mytho- 
logy. 

$  1.  The  Egyptian  ,\fytholofcy*  is  partly  illustrated  by  ancient 
classic  writers,  and  partly  by  tlic  recent  discoveries  concerning  Hiero- 

flyphicK;  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  (p.  49).  The  ancient 
Igypiians  l>elieved  the  world  to  have  l>een  hatched  from  an  immense 
egg  of  matter,  by  the  animating  and  genial  power  of  the  dttniurgoi^ 
or  Supreme  Deity.  They  divided  the  world  into  three  zones ;  the 
first  being  the  earth ;  the  second  the  air,  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  subjected  to  transient  probation  or  punishment,  before 
enlenng  the  third  zone,  that  of  eternal  rest.  They  believed  in  the 
tnnsmigration  of  souls ;  and  this  probably  led  to  their  worship  of 
▼mrious  animals,  as  incarnations  of  men  or  gods.  The  regions  of  the 
dead  they  called  .f  mrn/i ;  and  Elisout  was  the  name  of  a  cemetery, 
beyond  the  lake  Achenisia  (or  Acharejish) ;  whence  came  the  Grecian 
lable  of  the  Elysian  Fields  ;  for  JLVisoti/,  in  Coptic,  signifies  rest ;  and 
Charon^  a  ferryman. 

The  earliest  go<]s  of  Fg)'pt,  appear  to  have  been  Chnoob,  Netth, 
mnd  Phtha ;  different  personification  a  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Chtumb^ 
Chnouph,  or  Cneph,  (Noub,  Nouf,  Nouv,  or  Nef),  was  the  personi- 
fication of  goodness  ;  and  tlie  emblem  of  paternity ;  represented  by  a 
ram*s  head  or  horns.  He  was  reganled  as  the  demturgos  or  creator, 
and  afterwards  confounded  with  Amoun,  and  Jupiler.  AVt'M,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  .Minerva,  was  the  personification  of  wisdom; 
and  was  once  represented  by  a  vulture,  as  the  emblem  of  maternity ; 
which  symbol  was  afterwards  applied  to  Isis.  Phtha  or  Phts,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  Vulcan,  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  first  crea- 
tor, but  by  others  as  the  son  of  Chnoub.  He  was  rather  a  personifi- 
cation of  solar  light  and  heat ;  being  represented  by  the  sun,  or  by  a 
hawk,  or  having  a  hawk*s  head  on  a  human  body.  Sait^  correspond- 
ing nearly  to  Juno,  was  styled  daughter  of  Phtha,  and  queen  of  the 
three  regions ;  and  was  represenied  by  the  sacred  pthmi^  or  head 
dress  with  two  horns.  .Vine,  answering  to  Themis,  was  represented 
as  wearing  a  f«>aiher  on  her  head,  or  symbolically  by  a  serpent ;  her 
province  being  to  lead  souls  to  judgment. 

In  later  times,  the  sun  was  worshipped  under  the  names  of  Phr$ 
Of  Pe,  (or  Ri),  corresponding  to  Apollo;  and  still  later,  m  OnriM^ 
eorresponding  to  Pluto,  the  ruler  of  the  infernal  regions,  or  the  svn 
nfler  its  settmg.  In  like  manner,  the  noon  was  worshipped,  first 
tnder  the  name  of  /oA  ;  aad  afWrwards  as  /sis,  tha  wilt  gf  Oairii, 
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corresponding  to  Proserpina,  Uie  wife  of  Pluto.  Osiris  has  been 
considered  by  some  writers  as  representing  the  river  Nile  ;  an  honor 
which  beltings  rather  to  Serapii  f  while  Isis  they  have  regarded  as 
the  earth,  corresponding  to  Ceres :  and  the  marriage  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  they  mipposed  to  typify  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  by  which 
Kgypt  was  fertihzed.  The  evil  deiiy  of  the  Egyptians  was  Typhon^ 
the  brother  of  Osiris,  who  murdered  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and  this  fable  is  supposed  to  typify  the  South  Wind,  drying 
up  the  Nde.  Xrphthys  was  the  twin  sister  of  Typhon,  and  became 
hii  wife. 

Typhon  was  slain  by  liorui^  (or  Arueri),  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
Isii«,  and  one  of  the  infernal  judges.  Isis,  in  seeking  her  husband*! 
man^t(*d  remains,  was  aided  by  ^^nubii  ;  who  was  a  son  of  Oiirif 
and  Nephthys,  and  another  of  the  infernal  judges,  usually  represented 
with  a  dog*s  head.  Jlpis^  represented  by  a  bull,  was  the  third  judge; 
and  the  Hgyptians  worshipped  two  other  sacred  bulls,  Mnevis,  and 
Onuphif.  Pooh  they  worshipped  as  ruler  of  the  regions  of  the  air; 
and  Thofh  ^.n  his  assistant,  who  drove  unworthy  souls  back  to  de- 
^rad'ul  bodies  ;  the  Mercurius  Psychopompus,  as  well  as  Trismegi*- 
tuf,  c»r  the  Romans.  As  /iorut^  though  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isifl 
also  rrprrsenied  the  sun  ;  so  liubaitisj  although  their  daughter,  alto 
lypitiinl  the  moon,  corresponding  to  Luna,  or  rather  to  Lucina. 

^  Z.  r  rider  the  head  of  .Aramaean  ytythology^  we  comprehend 
that  of  the  (*haldeans,  Assyrians,  Persians,  Syrians,  Pha^niciant 
ind  ('.ini.initcs;  the  name  being  derived  from  Aram,  from  whom 
fhe  Chaldeans  and  Syrians  were  descended.  Their  Mythology  was 
doubtless  a^  ancient  as  the  Egyptian  ;  similarly  introduced ;  and« 
ihouifh  less  complicatetl,  it  was  still  extensive.  But  as  little  is  known 
of  It,  and  that  litUe  is  of  minor  interest,  we  shall  here  speak  of  it  ?ery 
bnefly.  lu  orij^in  is  attributed  to  Cush,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham  ;  bat 
it  must  have  soon  spread  among  the  nations ;  and  its  natural  result 
was  the  impifuis  attempt  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel.  That  lower 
afterwards  became  the  unholy  temple  of  the  idol  god  Btl  or  Baait 
(or  I'aal,  or  Pul),  who  is  regarded  as  a  deification  of  Belus,  and  A 
personification  of  the  sun.  The  other  chief  deity  of  the  Babylonians 
was  the  infamous  Mylitta^  the  goddess  of  licentiousness.  The 
anrieni  |*er*ians  worsliipp<»d  several  gods,  particularly  3flthra$9 
(Mithron,  or  Mitras}.  the  sun,  which  was  afti^rwards  worshipped  hj 
the  CJauU.  They  ailored  Oromattet^  or  Oromaziis,  as  the  spirit  of 
\\Z^\\n  and  (tf  i^oodne^s  ;  and  ,^rimanes^  as  the  spirit  of  darkness  and 
evil.  The  *vc\  of  the  (iurhren,  or  (taurs,  who  were  called  Parseet 
in  India,  und  who  were  worshippers  of  fire,  originated  with  ZoroasteTt 
the  author  «»f  the  Zeiid-avesia,  about  500  B.  C 

The  idol  Rimmftn  of  the  Syrians,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
sam'*  either  as  Hel  or  .MylitUi ;  and  .imong  their  other  gods  were 
Aftiniah  Tin  1  \da<l  or  lladad  ;  Klagalmlus  or  Aglibolus  and  Malachbe- 
tti4  ;  the  t\«o  latter  of  which  were  intrwiuced  aAerwards  into  Rome. 
The  pn  net  pal  gmls  of  the  Phtenicians  were  •^don%»  and  Aitarti,  or 
the  sun  and  moon  :  the  Adonis  and  Venus  of  the  Classics.  The 
Cahiri  or  Samothraeian  gods,  that  is,  Ceres,  Proserpina,  Pluto  and 
.Mercury,  and  mdeed  moat  of  the  Claeaic  deities  were  borrowed  from 
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the  Phcpniciana.  They  also  worahippcd  Betlztbuh^  or  Uie  fly-god ; 
Baalpeor  or  Belphcgor,  the  •tone-god :  and  Moloch,  represented  at 
a  calf,  and  typifying  the  sun  or  fire.  The  Philistines  worshipped 
Dagon,  half  man  and  half  fish  ;  and  Derctto  or  Atergatis,  having  the 
form  attrihuted  to  mermaids. 

$  3.  I'nder  the  head  of  Clastic  Mythology,  we  include  the  Greek 
and  Roman  ;  wliich  are  so  nearly  identical,  that,  for  brevity's  sake, 
they  may  be  treated  as  one  system.  The  Romans  adopted  die  deities 
of  Greece^  merely  changing  their  names,  and  adding  some  fables  of 
their  own  tradition  or  indention.  Accordingly,  we  shall  here  give  the 
Greek  names  first,  and  append  the  Roman  in  parentheses,  to  save 
repetition.  The  Grecian  Mythology  was  basecf  on  the  Doric  and 
Orphic  hymns,  from  which  Homer  and  llesiod  borrowed  their  tlieo- 

Sony  and  cosmogony,  or  origin  of  the  gods,  and  the  world.  Orpheus, 
eing  a  Thracian,  introduced  the  go<l8  of  the  Ph<rnicians ;  and  the^e 
were  mingled  with  tlie  Egyptian  deities,  intro<luced  by  Danaus  and 
Cecropj*.  The  gods  of  Greece  were  very  numerous,  and  said  to  in- 
habit the  various  parts  of  the  universe.  They  were  classed  as  the 
major  and  minor  gods ;  and  as  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal.  The 
iwtUe  grtatcrdeiiie$t  were  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  Mcrcur}',  Mart, 
and  Vulcan;  with  Juno,  Cere.-*,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Diana,  and  Venus. 
These,  the  Romans  termed  conaenira  ;  and  they  added  eight  other 
te/fc/  deities ;  viz.  Saturn,  Janus,  Pluto,  Bacchus,  and  Sol ;  with 
Rhea,  Luna,  and  I^atona.  (See  Plate  IV.] 

Cronus,  ;Ca»lus),  or  heaven,  was  represented  as  the  oldest  of  the 
cods;  and  (lata,  (Terra  or  Tellus),  that  is  the  earth,  as  his  wife. 
Their  children  were  Kronoa,  (Saturn),  and  Rhea,  ^or  Cybele),  his 
wife;  with  Janus,  Oceanus,  and  many  others,  including  the  7\tan$, 
and  the  Cyclopa.  Saturn  was  the  god  of  time;  and  obtained  from 
hii  brothers  the  kingdom  of  the  universe,  on  the  condition  of  destroy- 
ing all  his  sons,  at  their  birth ;  but  Cybele  secreted  Zfus»  (or  Jopi- 
tei) ;  Poseidon,  (or  Neptune] ;  and  /fades,  (or  Pluto) ;  and  their 
sisters  were  Hera,  (Juno] ;  Demeter,  (Ceres] ;  and  iitsiia^  (or 
Testa).  Jupiter,  it  is  said,  dethroned  his  father  Saturn,  and  became 
ruler  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  allowing  to  Neptune  the  dominion  of  the 
sea;  and  to  Pluto,  that  of  the  infernal  regions,  or  regions  of  the  dead, 
hence  called  Hades  ;  including  Tartarus,  or  the  abode  of  the  damned, 
and  Elysium,  or  the  abodes  of  the  blest.  Of  the  sisters,  Juno  is 
said  to  haie  become  the  wife  of  JujMter,  and  queen  of  heaven;  Ceres, 
became  the  goddess  of  corn  and  harvests  ;  and  Vesta  became  the 
goddess  of  (ire  and  of  purity. 

The  oflspring  of  Jupiter,  it  is  said,  were  .^poUo,  (or  Phcrbus) ; 
Hermes,  [^^x  Mercury];  .hen,  (or  Mnr;*)  ;  Ilephsrstus,  (or  Vulcan); 
Pallas,  (<ir  Minerva)  ;  and  .Irtemit,  [ar  Diana) ;  besides  IHonysuM^ 
(or  Bacchus) ;  Iftht,  (or  Juventas  ;  Prrstphone,  (or  Proserpina) ; 
and  tlic  Muses,  the  CS races,  the  Infem^l  Judges,  and  the  deroigocM, 
Pemeut,  Amphion,  Zethus,  Ca*tor.  and  Pollux.  The  first  six  of  this 
kmg  list  are  in  the  nuinl>er  of  the  greater  deities.  Apollo  was  the 
fOQ  of  music  and  poetry;  Mercury,  thr  god  of  eloquence,  and  of 
eommerce;  Mars,  the  god  of  *iar,  Jiellona  being  his  wife;  and 
Vulcan  was  the  god  of  fire.     Minerva,  sprung  from  Jupiler*s  bratn^ 
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the  goddess  of  wisdom ;  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  hunting,  an^ 
of  chastity  ;  and  Aphrodite,  (or  Venus),  sprung  from  the  foam  oi 
the  sea,  was  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 

Of  the  select  deities,  Saturn,  already  mentioned,  was  the  god  of 
time ;  and  Janus,  his  brother,  presided  over  the  year.  Pluto,  we 
ha%'e  already  mentioned  as  the  brother  of  Jupiter;  and  Bacchus,  the 
god  of  u  inc*,  as  Jupiler*8  son.  Sul,  i:*  but  another  name,  or  form, 
of  Apollo,  or  the  sun;  as  Luna  in  of  Diana,  or  the  moon.  Rhea  or 
Cybele,  has  been  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Saturn,  who  reigned  with 
him  in  the  golden  age;  and  Latona,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
is  reckoned  by  some  as  one  of  the  select  deities,  though  others  men* 
tion  (ienius  in  her  stead. 

Ilel^e  was  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  originally  Jupiier*s  cup- 
bearer; and  Proserpina,  who  was  carried  auay  by  Pluto,  became 
the  queen  of  Hades.  Of  the  Mttsen,  Clio,  Calliope,  Erato,  Thalia, 
Mflponiene,  Terpj«ichore,  Euterpe,  Polyhymnia,  and  Trania,  who 
collectively  presided  over  the  liberal  aru  ;  of  the  Graces,  Aglaia, 
Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne  ;  of  the  Infernal  Judges,  MinoH,  Khada- 
mintho^,  and  .Eucu*  ;  of  the  Gorgons,  Medusa,  Stheno,  and  Eury- 
ale  ;  the  Furies,  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Meg.rra  ;  the  Fates,  Clotho, 
Lacltcjiis,  and  Atroposi ;  of  the  Rural  Deities,  Pan,  Silenus,  the 
F.iuu!*,  and  Satyrs,  Flora,  Pomona,  the  Naiads,  Limnads,  Oreads, 
and  I)r>atU;  of  the  Marine  Deities,  Nereus,  Proteus,  Triton,  and 
the  Nereids  and  Sirens;  of  the  Iflndn,  .Eolus,  Boreas,  Euruf, 
Notus,  and  Zephyrus  ;  and  of  various  other  deities,  demigods,  and 
hertH*!!,  we  have  no  farther  room  here  to  speak.  The  Naiads,  we 
can  barely  remark,  were  nymphs  of  the  rivers,  brooks,  and  foun- 
tains ;  ilie  Limnads,  of  lakes,  and  pools;  the  Oreads  were  nymphs 
of  the  mounuins  ;  and  tlie  Dryads  were  nymphs  inhabiting  forests 
and  iree?i. 

^  4.  The  Hindoo  Mytholos^y,  is  a  kind  of  Pantheism,  regarding 
the  I'niverse  a**  (Sod,  or  rather  as  the  animate  body  of  which  God 
is  the  »<»ul.  The  doctrine  of  transmignition  probably  originated  in 
India,  :i\\\\  is  the  continual  key  to  its  complicated  system  of  deities 
and  incMrnaiion*.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Ilmdoos,  arc  the  four 
fVi/as  or  Vedus,  containing  prayers  and  precepts;  six  m'lnga»^ 
which  are  commeniaries  on  the  Vedas  ;  four  Vpavedas,  relating  to 
poienees  and  arts;  and  lastly  the  l*pangas,  consisting  of  the  Puranas, 
tin*  Deriiiu-Shaslras,  and  the  Den»anas,  partly  mythical  and  parUy 
plitlo^opliical.  To  the  Derma-Shastras  l>elong  tlic  ordinances  of 
Mtnou,  rtiiitaining  a  rmle  of  laws  and  customs,  with  a  poetical  ac- 
count of  the  i^ihU  aiiil  of  the  cn*ation.  All  these  sacred  books 
eoll«-.-nvel\  are  e:illrd  the  Shastra  or  Shasters.  The  original  God, 
rolled  Jir<i'iin,  or  linhmatma,  according  to  Menou,  first  created  the 
Wiitn;  fruii  \«hieh  sprang  a  golden  ejrg,  blazing  like  a  thousand 
t>un% ;  and  (n^ux  this  e^g  was  born  lirahma,  self-existin£,  floating  on 
a  loiu^  l<*.if.  Others  say  that  Brahma  sprang  from  Xaraynna^  or 
the  spirit  in'»vjti^  on  tlie  waters.  Brahma  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  ereit'»r  .•!'  ih»'  vi*iMe  world,  and  another  of  the  V*cdas ;  but  as 
now  III  1  *\\\*'  of  retirement  or  re*t.  His  wife  Seraswattt,  Saras- 
W4ti.  or  Br:ihinini,  m  regardeti  as  the  patroness  of  learning. 

M 
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The  three  principal  gods  of  the  Hindoos,  are  Brahmft  the  creator, 
VUbnu  the  preserver,  and  Siva  tlic  deatroyer;  tliough  the  two  latter 
roav  he  rr)(arded  at  incaruationt  of  the  former.  Of  Brahma,  we  may 
add  to  whut  is  said  above,  that  he  is  the  parent  of  the /?i«Ai«  or3/ffiu«, 
ae%'en  or  ten  in  number,  including  Adimi  or  Swayambhova,  and 
others ;  probably  corresfionding  to  Adam  and  the  patriarchs  :  and 
the  Jirahmins  (or  Bramins]  claim  to  have  proceeded  from  Brahma*a 
mouth.  rishnUf  (or  Veeshnoo),  the  preserver,  is  represented  with 
several  heads,  and  re^^arded  as  omnipotent  and  omniscient.  He  is 
•mid  to  have  passed  through  nine  avatan,  or  incarnations,  to  save  or 
l>enefit  tlie  world ;  and  the  tenth  is  yet  to  come.  As  the  Matsyara- 
tara,  or  Cmh  avatar,  half  man  and  half  fish,  he  preserved  the  ark,  and 
rescued  the  Vcdas  from  a  demon  ;  and  as  tlie  Kurmavatam,  or  tor- 
tobe  avatar,  he  sustained  the  world  when  shaken  by  demons,  and 
churned  the  sea,  to  enrich  mankind.  In  tlie  boar,  and  lion  avatars,  he 
rescued  the  earth  from  tlaitya$  or  wicked  demigods;  and  as  the 
dwarf  avaur  he  humblrd  the  impious  Maliabeli.  His  last  four 
avatars  were  in  human  shape ;  as  Kama  Parasu ;  as  Rama  Chandra 
for  Ramauhandra);  as  Krishna^  (Creeshna)  or  Juggernaut;  and  as 
Booilhu^  (or  Budha),  the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  Laktmi^ 
Lakshmi,  Siu,  or  Sree,  the  goddess  of  fortune  and  plenty,  was  the 
wile  of  Vishnu. 

SicOf  (Shiva«  or  Shiva^,  the  destroyer,  called  also  Mahadeo, 
Mahadcva,  Is  warn,  and  Rudra,  is  a  personification  of  time,  or  of  fire; 
and  Par  vat  i^  (or  Parvadi),  called  also  Durga,  Doorga,  Devi  Kali,  or 
Bhavani,  the  goddess  of  marriage,  and  punisher  of  evil  doers,  was  his 
wife.  Their  sons,  were  Gancsa,  (or  Guneshu),  the  god  of  pobcy 
and  cunning ;  and  Kartikya^  (or  Kartikeya),  the  god  of  war.  Indra 
was  reganled  as  lord  of  the  elements,  and  A'nidri  as  his  wife ;  Pq" 
Vima  or  Vayu,  as  god  of  the  winds ;  migni^  (or  Aghni),  ss  the  god 
of  fire  ;  Prithicu  as  goddess  of  the  eartli ;  VarwfM^  as  ruler  of  the 
ocean  ;  Surya  or  Sooryu,  of  the  sun  ;  Chandra^  of  the  moon ;  and 
Yama  or  Beli,  as  ruler  of  all  the  dead.  Nareda  waa  the  god  of 
music  ;  l*uvera  or  Cubera,  of  riches  ;  and  Nirii,  of  purification. 
The  SuraM  or  Soors  are  good  angels  ;  the  .^suros,  or  Asoors,  evil 
ones  ;  of  whom  Mahasoor  is  chief.  The  Jipsara*  are  beautiful  naids 
of  heaven ;  the  Dewtoi  or  Devitas,  are  genii ;  some  good,  as  the 
Ginaren,  (tanduwers,  or  Gandharvas ;  some  evil,  aa  the  Dmt%m9m 
or  devils. 

The  Sirerica  or  Sweea-Surgs,  is  the  paradise  of  Indra,  on  the  top 
of  Mtnint  Mem  ;  and  Padahn,  or  Pstala,  is  tlie  infernal  region;  o^* 
which  Sirurdi  is  kinif.  and  Padurbati,  judge.  The  Hindoos 
believe  that  three  grr;it  p«*riods  calle«l  Calpat  have  elapaed ;  and  the 
present  onr  they  call  Kali- Vug  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  Vishnu,  as  the 
lentil  or  lionie  avatar,  will  dentroy  the  world  ;  and  all  spirits  will  be 
ieabsoH»ed  inio  Brahm.  the  Htemal.  The  principal  Hindoo  sects,  are 
the  f  ViisAnarat,  or  Voi^nuvun.  who  worship  Vishnu,  chiefly  on  the 
eastern  roast ;  the  Sairat,  or  Soivii*.  who  worship  Siva«  chiefly  on  the 
western  coast ;  th«*  Sariat^  or  Shaktus,  who  worship  the  Smcti  or 
goddesses,  panirularly  DcMirifa  ;  thr  Sourui  who  worship  Surra  or 
the  sun.  and  the  GanuputyuB  who  worship  (tanesa*     Their  wor> 
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•hip  coniif ti  of  risits  to  the  Pagodas ;  and  of  abhitionfl,  f  acrifiee«« 
and  tortures ;  with  cruel  and  horrid  ceremonies,  such  as  immolatioci 
under  the  car  of  Junemaut. 

Boodkism^  or  Budhuism,  comprehends  the  worship  of  Budhu,  in 
Hindoosun,  and  the  countries  east  and  north  of  it.  Budhu,  we 
have  already  mentioned,  as  the  ninth  aratar,  or  incarnation  of  Vish- 
nu; who«e  era  was  about  544  B.  C  He  came,  it  is  stated  in  the 
Jaia$,  as  an  ascetic  philosopher,  to  reform  a  corrupted  religion.  The 
IkxMlhists  say  that  four  deities  have  already  appeared,  and  Budho  Is 
the  fifth ;  and  that  he  is  yet  to  reach  a  higher  state  of  perfectioo« 
Some  of  the  sect,  as  in  Ceylon,  worship  other  Hindoo  ffods,  as  sab- 
ordinate  to  Budhu ;  but  most  of  the  Boodhists  regard  him  as  the 
only  $rod  now  claiming  their  worship.  A  sect  called  JainaSt  ha?e  n 
god  Reshaha,  who  they  say  became  incarnate  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  Budhu.  The  Lamaism  of  Thibet,  is  but  another  form 
of  Budhism ;  the  Delai  iMina^  or  grand  priest,  being  considered  as 
an  incarnation  of  Budhu,  and  worshipped  also  in  Tartary.  His  idd 
ii  called  .^fuha-Moonee,  in  Thibet;  Go(/iimti  or  Gotumu,  in  Ava; 
Shummunu^  in  Siam  ;  and  Fo,  in  China 

The  (Miinese,  as  uught  by  dmfuciuit  or  Kung-foo-tse,  about  561 
B.  (\,  worshipped  the  elements,  as  agents  of  the  Supreme  Deity. 
About  ihe  same  time  Lmo-Kung,  (or  Laou-Kiung),  founded  the  sect 
of  the  Tao-Tzee,  (or  Faose),  who  lived  luxuriously;  worshipped 
their  own  ancestors  ;  and  pretended  by  means  of  a  certain  drink  to 
become  immortal.  Boodhinn  was  introduced  into  China,  aboot 
A.  D.  65.  The  idol  Fo,  (Foe  or  Fuh),  is  the  same  deity  as  Budho ; 
and  his  priests  are  called  bv  the  Chinese,  Ho-Chana^  ;  by  the  Siam- 
ese, TtUapoins  ;  and  bv  the  Japanese,  Bonze»,  Some  of  the  Chi- 
nese worship  other  gods;  9b  Ltti'Shin,  the  thunderer;  and  £fai- 
f  orii^,  the  god  of  the  sea. 

^  5.  Tnder  the  head  of  Scandinavian  Mythology ^  we  include 
that  of  the  Normans  and  Saxons,  forming  an  extensive  and  romantie 
system.  It  was  introduced  from  Asia,  not  long  before  the  Christiaii 
En ;  systematixed  by  the  traidM  or  bards,  in  their  sacred  poems, 
which  are  indufled  in  the  Kdda;  but  supplanted  by  Christianitj* 
before  the  end  of  the  tenth  centurv.  It  traces  the  origin  of  things  to 
a  world  of  mist  and  snow,  in  the  north,  called  Sijfliheim^  and  a 
world  of  light  and  fire  in  the  south,  called  Mifpelhrim  or  Muspel- 
heiro  ;  the  heat  of  which,  melting  the  frost,  produced  the  giant  Ymir 
and  the  cow  Audumbla  or  CEdumla,  on  whose  milk  the  giant  fed. 
From  Ymir  sprang  the  evil  race  of  ice-giants  ;  but  from  the  cow  pro- 
ceeded Burt,  the  father  of  Bore  or  Boer,  who  married  Beliia^  and 
had  three  wins,  Oden  or  Woden,  flie  or  Wile,  and  Fe. 

Thrst'  brothers  slew  the  giant  Ymir,  and  out  of  his  body  creeled 
the  world  ;  after  which,  they  formed  the  first  man  and  woman,  .^sifcer, 
and  Fmia.  Then  appeared  Ao//  or  night,  riding  on  her  hoiee 
llnmr:ixi.  or  hlackmane;  and  her  son  Bagur  or  day,  on  his  hoiee 
Skinfaxi.  or  shiningmane.  Odin,  the  chief  deity,  was  supposed  to 
dwell,  with  Friffa  his  wife,  in  the  palace  Valhalla^  or  war-hall,  in 
th«*  City  \«c3rd,  the  metropolis  of  hesven,  approached  only  by  the 
bridge  B I  Trust,  or  the  rainbow.     There,  heroes  slain  in  batUe,  were 
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fetsted,  and  attended  by  the  beautiful  maideni,  the  Valkyrutt.  TTufr, 
or  Thunre,  was  the  mighty  god  of  thunder ;  Ciier,  hia  aon,  was  the 
god  of  skating  and  duelling  ;  Balder^  was  the  god  of  justice  and  good- 
ness ;  Fonctte,  his  son,  the  god  of  concord ;  yiord^  was  god  of  the 
Mm  and  navigation  ;  /Vry,  his  son,  was  the  god  of  sunshine  and  rain; 
7\^r  or  Tuisco,  Uie  god  of  battles  ;  Brage  or  Braga,  the  god  of  wis- 
dom and  poetr}' ;  Iloder,  was  the  blind  go<l;  lldar^  the  powerful  god 
of  silence  ;  I Wi,  the  god  oi  archery  ;  and  Jhimdall^  was  Uie  sentinel 
of  hea%'en.  The  worship  of  Seaior  or  Saturn  was  introduced  by  the 
Saxons,  and  was  of  Roman  origin. 

Other  goddesiies,  besides  Frigga,  were  Saga  or  I^ga,  the  myste- 
rious ;  Syra  or  Eica,  the  goddess  of  medicine ;  Geiione^  of  chastitv; 
Snoira,  of  modesty ;  and  Tvlla  or  Jylla,  of  secrecy.  Freya,  daugh- 
ter of  Niord  and  wife  of  lloder,  was  the  goddess  of  lo%'e;  Siona,  or 
Soona,  of  first  love  ;  Wara,  of  marriage  ;  Vara,  of  truth ;  Liibna,  of 
reconciliation;  Lyna,  of  preservation;  Wora  or  Vora,  of  wisdom; 
and  Synia,  of  law  and  justice.  Iduna,  wife  of  Brage,  kept  the 
mystic  apples  of  youtli.  The  Fairies^  were  mostly  £ood  spirits,  the 
offspring  of  the  gods;  and  the  three  Nornai^  Urda,  Varanda  or 
Veniandi,  and  Skulda,  were  the  mighty  spirits  of  the  past^  pre- 
aent,  and  future. 

Lokt^  one  of  the  ice-giants,  was  usually  an  eril  spiritt  though 
•ometimes  reckoned  with  the  gods.  JIngtrhodt  was  iiis  wife,  and 
their  offspring  were  the  serpent  Midgard,  the  wolf  Fenris,  and  Hela, 
the  dread  gmldcss  of  death.  Siguna  or  Signa  was  his  second  wife, 
and  Vali  and  Nari,  their  sons.  The  Dwarf»^  were  produeed  from 
the  corp^to  of  Ymir;  and  the  Gtnii  were  good  or  evil,  according  as 
they  sprang  from  the  gods,  or  the  giants.  The  Edda  teaches  that  the 
twilight  of  the  god$  is  yet  to  come,  when  Surtur  the  bUek  will 
destroy  Valhalla  and  NifYlrhcim,  with  most  of  the  gods;  aAer  which 
the  great  Alfadrr  will  create  a  new  heaven,  GimU  ;  and  a  new  hell, 
Naiirond,  where  even  warriors,  if  vicious,  will  be  doomed  to  punish- 
ment. 

The  rdtic  tribes,  in  Wales  and  Brittany,  worshipped  several  godi« 
correiiponding  nearly  to  those  of  the  Romans.  The  Druids  were 
their  prirsu,  and  had  great  influence  in  the  direction  of  their  affairs. 
They  believed  in  transmigration,  and  worshipped  in  gloomy  groves, 
or  under  the  oak,  their  sacreil  tree. 

$  5.  Of  fnd'. American  M^tholosry^  we  have  room  for  but  a  few 
words.  The  Mexicans  l>elicved  in  one  Supreme  Deity,  7Vo//  or 
ipalnnnnani ;  but  they  worshippe<l  several  gods  or  i<lols  ;  as  TTo/oCt 
god  of  the  waicru ;  Quetzatcohuatl^  god  of  the  winds  ;  HuitzulupuctH^ 
Vitailtpuztli.  or  Mcxitli,  the  god  of  war;  \ahuatzin,  or  tlie  son; 
and  Tfzratlipora,  or  Telpunli,  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  who  re- 
stored the  earth  after  the  flood.  The  PtruvianM  also  worshipped  the 
son;  in  whosf  temple  were  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  like  the  Roman 
Vestals.  They  railed  the  first  man  Manro^Capac^  and  his  wile 
Mmma  Oella,  or  Ocolla.  The  Northern  Indians  generally  worship 
but  one  0(hK  and  have  no  idols;  hflieiing  in  a  future  life  of  war  sna 
hooting,  in  the  land  of  the  great  Spiht. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

HOUAMBDAHItH. 

In  the  brinch  of  Mohamedanism,  we  •hall  treat  hrieflv  of  the  apiH 
riouft  religion  established  bv  Mohatned,  or  MahonuU  the  aelf-etyled 
prophet  of  the  Arabians.  If  is  name  is  oAen  written  Mahonui^  and 
his  religion  styled  Mahomet anitm  ;  but  the  former  orthography  now 

5encraiUy  prefailst  as  the  most  correct.  This  religion  is  also  called 
s/amufn;  the  world  Jsiam  signifying  devotion  or  piety;  and  ili 
followers  style  themselves  Mo$iem9,  or  Mu$$u!man$f  that  is,  the  de- 
voted or  obedient  This  religion,  which  superseded  the  StUtianimm 
or  star  wurfhip,  as  well  as  the  idol  worship,  of  the  ancient  Arabianit 
is  but  a  c«»mipt  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  with  doctrines 
more  indulgent  to  tlie  human  passions :  and  its  rapid  diffusion  is  doe 
in  part  to  this  feature  ;  but  still  more  to  the  force  and  violence  with 
which  it  was  propagated.  We  shall  first  speak  of  its  History ;  next, 
of  iu  DtKUinrs ;  and,  finally,  of  its  Practice ;  referring,  therein,  to 
the  different  Secti,  into  which  its  followers  are  divided. 

$  I .  Tlie  most  important  part  of  the  ifiitory  of  Mohamedanitm^ 
is  that  of  iu  founder.  Mohamed,  (or  Mahomet),  was  bom  at  Mecca, 
in  Arabia,  about  A.  I).  500 ;  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  or 
the  Koraishites ;  his  ancestors  having  been  the  guardians  of  the  idol 
temple,  called  the  Kaaba.  He  is  said  to  have  twice  visited  Syria,  aa 
a  merchant ;  and  pn»bably  learned,  from  the  Nestorian  monks,  sone 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  His  marriage  with  the  rich  widow 
Khadijaht  (or  Kadijah),  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances,  and  en- 
abled him  to  indulge  in  almsgiving  and  speculative  retirement. 

In  000,  Mohamed  first  announced  to  his  wife  that  God  had  eent 
the  angel  Gabriel,  to  commission  him  as  a  prophet,  to  restore  the  ^ne 
religion,  and  overthrow  tlie  prevailing  idolatrv.  His  first  converti 
were  his  wife  Khadijah^  and  her  cousin  ffarakah^  who  was  a 
Christian  and  Hebrew  scholar;  to  whom  were  soon  added  Zricf, 
Mohamed*s  servant;  and  .f/j,  who  was  Mohamed*s  cousin,  and 
who  styled  himself  the  first  of  believers.  Mohamed  soon  began  to 
announce  the  pretended  revelations  which  compose  the  Koran  f  in 
OMii|>t)iiing  which  he  was  probably  assisted  by  Warakah ;  by  Sergint, 
a  NetUiriaii  monk ;  and  by  Salon  or  Salem,  a  Persian  Jew.  Afler  ibe 
convrrsion  of  Mu^beker  and  six  others,  Mohamed,  in  012,announeed 
hi«  mi««iun  to  his  relatives,  at  a  special  banquet ;  when  ^ii  declared 
liim«rlf  the  champion  of  the  new  faith.  But  the  converts,  being  pei^ 
srruir«l  by  tlic  Koreishites,  dispersed ;  and  July  10,  022,  Mohamed 
liim«i*lf,  after  the  death  of  Abu-Taleb  his  protector,  and  Khadijah 
hi*  mife,  wa«  obliged  to  fly  to  Medina,  where  he  was  triumphantly 
received  by  eimrerts  mho  had  previously  been  nominal  Christians* 
This  event,  ealkd  the  Ikgira^  or  Flight,  is  the  Mohamedan  Era. 

Mohnrned  now  assumed  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  dignity ;  married 
three  wives,  uf  distinguished  family,  one  of  whom  was  a  daughter  of 
Abu-beker  :  and  after  this,  it  was,  that  be  proclaimed  hia  aothonty,  by 
18  MS 
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a  new  revelation,  to  propagate  his  religion  by  the  fword.  lie  ttima- 
Uted  hi9  fullowcrs,  by  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  by  the  hope  of 
booty  and  revelry,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  paradise  of  delights  to  all 
who  should  fall  in  battle.  His  first  success  in  arms,  was  the  capture 
of  a  rich  caravan,  in  the  valley  of  Beder ;  but  at  Mount  Ohud,  in  625, 
Moliamed  was  defeated,  and  wounded,  and  pursued  into  Medina,  by 
Abu-Sophian.  In  628,  he  made  a  truce  with  the  Koreishites,  and 
the  next  year  he  sent  embassies  to  summon  the  neighboring  princes 
to  receive  his  religion.  In  630,  his  army,  inspired  by  tlie  valor  of 
Kbaled,  (or  Caled),  defeated  that  of  the  Byaantine  emperor  lleraclioa, 
near  Muta,  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  Moharoed  entered  Mecca 
in  triumph ;  proclaiming  it  the  holy  city,  and  its  kaaba^  (caaba),  or 
temple,  die  sanctuar}*  of  Mohamedanism.  In  631,  called  the  year 
of  embasiie$^  several  of  the  Arabian  chiefs  announced  to  Mohamed 
their  conversion  to  his  religion.     In  632,  he  made  his  last  pompons 

Silgrimage  to  Mecca;  and  he  died,  probably  of  slow  poison,  at 
iMiina,  in  the  same  year.  His  religion  spread  rapidly  over  Fgypt, 
Persia,  Turkey,  and  Barbary ;  westward  into  Spain ;  and  eastward 
into  Ilmdoostan ;  as  will  be  farther  illustrated  in  the  department  of 
Chronography. 

$  2.  The  Doctrinti  of  the  Mohamidani^  are  embodied  in  the 
Koran  :  for  although  they  admit  our  Scriptures,  or  at  least  the  Fenta* 
teuch.  Psalms,  and  Gospels,  to  have  been  divinely  inspired,  they 
maintain  that  the  copies  which  we  now  possess  are  corrupted,  and 
nnwortliy  of  trusL  They  believe  that  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  were  the  five  great  prophets  who  preceded  Mohamed, 
the  sixth  and  last.  The  Koran,  improperly  called  the  Alcoran,  is 
labled  to  have  been  delivered  to  Mohamed,  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  in 
successive  small  portions,  at  various  intervals,  during  a  period  of 
twenty-three  years.  »f/-Jto ran,  in  Arabic,  signifies  The  Emding  f 
tad  it  is  aUo  called  al  Kitah,  the  book  ;  al  Mothaf,  the  Tolame ;  oi 
Dhikr,  the  recollection ;  and  al  Forkan,  because  it  is  dtviiled  into 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  chapters.  The  parts  were  collected  into  a 
Tolume  by  Abu-beker,  the  father-in-law,  and  successor  of  Mohamed; 
iNit  the  numerous  manuscripts,  it  is  said,  differed  so  much,  that  Oth- 
nun,  the  third  caliph,  burnt  them  all,  after  compiling  the  whole  anew. 
The  Mohamedans  believe  that  there  is  but  one  Gad^  who  created 
•11  things,  and  predestined  all  events ;  Mohamed  being  his  prophet. 
They  belie%e  in  »f#ig'f/j,  of  whom  Gabriel,  and  Michael;  and  Asraee, 
the  angel  of  death ;  and  Israfil,  who  will  sound  the  tnimp  of  judg- 
ment; ure  the  chief.  They  also  believe  in  DeriVt,  of  whom  Eblis 
is  the  chief;  and  in  Genii,  the  connecting  link  between  men  and 
angels.  They  believe  also  in  a  Heaven  and  Hell ;  each  consisting 
of  seven  divisions ;  and  that  Mohamed  ascended  through  the  seren 
heavens,  to  the  throne  of  God,  in  a  single  night;  this  ascent  hetnf 
calletl  the  Me$ra,  or  night  journey.  In  the  first  heaven,  made  of 
silver,  he  found  Adam  ;  in  the  second,  of  gold,  he  found  Noah ;  in  the 
third,  of  precious  stones,  Abraham  :  in  the  fourth,  of  emerald,  Joseph ; 
in  the  fifth,  of  diamond,  Moses ;  in  the  sixth,  of  carbonde,  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  in  the  seventh,  composed  of  divine  light,  he  found  JesttS 
Chrisu   Above  this  is,  they  believe,  the  Mohamedan  Paradiae,  caUed 
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at  Jannai,  or  the  gardrn,  ahoumlinff  in  wau>rs,  tuof hine,  fniits,  flow- 
era,  and  (icrfiimefl,  when;  the  beautilul  Uour%%  will  be  the  conipanioiu 
of  the  faithful. 

Tht*)'  say  that  the  fiivt  hell,  Gehenna^  will  be  for  wicked  MuMtd* 
mann ;  the  srrond,  iMiiha^  for  the  Jews ;  the  third,  Hotama^  for  the 
<*hri«tians;  the  fourth,  .Vair,  for  the  Sabiane;  the  fifth,  Sakir^  for 
the  Maipans ;  the  aizth,  al  Jahim,  for  idolaters ;  ind  the  leventb, 
liawiyai,  the  lowest  and  most  dreadful,  for  hypocrites.  Finally  thejr 
beltere  in  a  ^neral  Peiurreciion^  and  final  Judgmtntf  to  be  prs- 
cedetl  by  seventeen  wonderful  signs ;  though  the  time  is  known  to 
CS<mI  alone.  Then,  redress  will  be  had  for  all  injuries  received ;  and 
they  alone,  whose  good  deeds  overbalance  their  evil  ones,  will  be 
saved.  The  just  will  pass  safely  over  the  narrow  bridge,  Jil  Strait 
while  the  wicked,  and  heretics,  will  fall  therefrom  into  the  dismal 
regions  beneath. 

$  3.  The  Praeiice  of  Mohamedaniim^  consbts  in  ablution,  prajrtr, 
almsifiving,  fasting,  and  making  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  the  holy  city. 
Mohjmcilans  are  required  to  pray  five  times  in  the  day,  turning 
towjnls  Mecca,  which  is  called  their  kebiOf  sijaifying  the  potat 
towanls  which  they  should  turn  when  praying.  Those  who  are  near 
the  MoaqutM^  or  houses  of  worship,  are  summoned  to  this  duty  by 
tlie  voire  uf  the  Muezzin,  or  crier.  Frequent  purifie€Uion%%  or 
ablutions,  are  also  required,  as  a  preparation  for  prayer;  and  these 
uiiitetl  duties  are  the  key  u>  Paradise.  Foaling,  Mohamed  called  the 
gate  uf  religion ;  the  lowest  degree  of  it  being  restraint  of  the 
animal  appetites ;  the  next,  restraint  from  worldly  pursuits ;  and  the 
hiKhciit  degree  of  it,  being  entire  devotion  to  the  Deity.  milmMgimmgt 
was  enjoined  by  Mohamed,  as  laying  up  a  store  of  good  works* 
against  the  day  of  judgment.  But  especially,  an  annual  pUgrimmg$ 
to  Mecca,  is  required  of  all  who  can  perform  it ;  without  which,  they 
might  as  well  be  Jews  or  Christians.  The  Mohamedans  are  pio- 
hibited  from  drinking  wine ;  and  their  moral  code,  in  many  points, 
conforms  to  the  Mosaic  I^w  ;  but  they  are  allowed  four  wives ;  and 
many  other  things  are  permitted,  which  are  contrary  to  reason  and 
the  Scriptures. 

There  are  several  diflerent  SeelM,  among  the  Mohamedans,  of 
which  little  can  here  be  said.  The  Turks,  and  some  others,  beliete 
in  the  .Vfiim«,  or  second  book  of  life;  and  hence  ate  called  Sunnitegf 
or  sometimes  the  sect  of  Omar.  The  Myfti,  in  Turkey,  is  the  chief, 
or  primate  of  their  religion;  whom  even  tne  Sultan  advances  to  meet* 
Most  of  the  Persians,  however,  reject  the  Sunna,  and  hence  are  ealled 
by  the  Turks,  Shiite$,  f  Sheeahs,)  or  heretics.  They  believe  that  M 
is'  the  vicar  of  C»nd.  ana  true  successor  of  Mohamed;  therein  den3riaf 
th«*  authority  of  the  first  three  Caliphs.  The  MoimxmliieM,  and  other 
sects,  deny  that  Paradise  is  yet  created,  and  say  that  it  wiD  be  diffemt 
from  that  one  from  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  eipelled. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JUDAISM. 

In  the  branch  of  Judaism,  we  shall  treat  briefly  of  the  Religion  of 
the  Jews,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Their  religion,  compared  with 
the  systems  of  Paganism,  is  as  peculiar,  as  their  history  is  remarkable : 
ind  their  preservation,  even  to  this  day,  as  a  distinct,  though  scattered 
people,  is  among  the  roost  wonderful  events  which  the  world  has 
yet  witnessed.  But  a  still  higher  importance  attaches  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  considered  as  typical  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  pre- 
paratory thereto:  its  priesthood  and  sacrifices,  foreshadowing  the 
Saviour,  whom  the  prophets  foretold,  and  the  nation  so  anxiously 
expected  ;  though  they  received  him  not,  when  he  came.  We  shall 
first  treat  briefly  of  Jewish  History,  as  introductory  to  tliis  religion; 
next  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  then  of  the  Doctrines  and  Ceremo- 
nies of  the  Jews  ;  and  lastly  of  their  different  Sects  and  the  Rab- 
binical Writings. 

$  1.  The  IliMtory  of  the  Jein^  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures;  and  continued  in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  and  other 
later  historians.  The  Jew$  are  so  named  from  Judah,  the  fourth  son 
of  Jacob;  hut  they  were  called  Hebrews,  from  Eber^  their  ancestor, 
antil  after  the  Babylonian  Captivity  ;  when  this  name  was  6rst  applied 
to  them.  They  are  descendants  of  Jacob,  the  son  of  haae,  and 
grandson  of  Mraham  ;  who  was  descended,  through  Ebtr,  from 
ShetHt  the  eldest  son  of  Noah.  Abraham,  while  ^dwelling  in  Fr,  in 
Chaldea,  was  called  of  God  to  sojourn  in  Canaan^  which  land  was 
promised  to  him  and  his  posterity.  Accordingly  he  removed  to  Ilaran, 
or  Charran,  and  thence  to  Canaan,  1021,  B.  C.;*  and  although  he 
Ttsited  Eg)'pt,  on  account  of  a  famine,  he  returned  and  died  in  Canaan, 
1821  B.  C.t  Two  of  Abraham's  sons  are  particularly  referred  to,  in  tite 
Scriptures  ;  hhmaei,  from  whom  sprang  the  Arabians ;  and  haac^  the 
child  of  promise;  whose  sons  were  Esau,  father  of  the  Edoroites, 
and  Jacob,  also  named  Itrael,  the  last  of  the  elder  pafriarchM,  so  called 
from  Greek  words,  signifying  heads  of  families.  From  the  twelve 
tons  of  Jacob,  viz.:  Reuben,  Simeon,  I^evi,  Judah;  Dan,  Naphtali ; 
Old,  Asher ;  Issachar,  Zebulon ;  Joseph,  and  Benjamin ;  the  twelve 
tribes  of  farael,  including  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  are  desc^mled. 

The  sale  of  Joteph,  by  his  envious  brethren,  and  hb  providential 
elevation  to  be  prime  minister  of  Eg^pt,  led  to  the  migration  of  Jacob 
mod  hi^  other  sons  into  that  land,  to  escape  the  famine  in  Canaan, 
1706  B.  C.t     In  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  idolatry,  they  preserved  the 

Eitriarchal  religion  in  iu  purity ;  and  their  descendants  resided  in 
g>'pt,  in  the  land  of  Gonhen,  till  the  measure  of  their  oppression  bjr 
the  Egyptian  kings  was  filled;  when  Mn»t$  was  raised  up  to  deliver 
them,  and  to  lead  them  bark  to  Canaan,  the  land  of  promise.  They 
left  E^pt  in  the  year  1 191.  B.  C'.^;  and  received  the  Fhcaht^e^ 
or  Ten  Commandments,  at  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  same  year.     Forty 

•  S07A  B.  C\arcordioc  to  Hak«.  t  ia€3  B.  (*.,  awoniiiic  lo  HsIm. 

1 1976  B.C.,acconlinf  to  Halts.  S  IMS  B.  C^accoidias  i*  Hsiaa. 
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renn  thej  were  detained  in  the  wildemeM,  in  order  that  a  new  and 
more  pious  ^neration  might  enter  Canaan  ;  and,  during  thiff  period, 
it  was,  that  Sloses  wrote  most  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  established,  by 
divine  command,  their  ceremonial  and  civil  laws.  Moses  died,  before 
they  entered  the  promised  land;  but  its  conquest  and  division  among 
the  tribes  were  effected  by  Jothua,  14  46,  B.  C.  ;•  when  the  Jewish 
religion  and  polity  may  be  said  to  have  been  completely  established. 
The  farther  pursuit  of  this  topic  must  be  deferred,  until  we  come  to 
the  department  of  Chronography. 

S  2.  The  Jetriah  Script  urea,  or  sacred  writings,  are  called  by  us 
the  Old  Teatament ;  in  contradistinction  from  the  New  Testament,  of 
which  we  are  to  speak  in  treating  of  Christianity.  The  first  five 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  written  chiefly  by  Moses,  and  sometimes 
called  the  Pentateuch,  are  the  oldest  writings  known  to  exist :  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  and 
to  them  alone  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  history  of  our  race. 
These  books  were  deposited,  by  the  Jews,  in  the  holy  tabernacle^ 
near  the  ark  ;  and  with  them  were  placed  the  other  sacred  books,  ns 
fi^t  as  they  were  written,  till  the  first  temple  was  completed ;  when 
they  were  all  removcil  by  Solomon  to  that  sacred  edifice,  1001  B.  C.f 
Numerous  copies  were  made,  with  great  care  ;  and  after  the  return  of 
n  part  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple,  Ezra  the  scribe,  assisted  by  the  (Jreat  Synagogue,  collated 
an<l  arrani»ed  the  sacred  canon,  458  B.  C.  To  the  books  thus  col- 
latml,  Simon  the  Juat,  about  295  B.  C,  added  those  of  Chronicles 
Kzra,  Neheiniah,  Kjiiher  and  Malachi ;  which  made  the  Old  Testa- 
ment complete.  It  was  tmnxlated  into  the  Greek  language,  it  is  said, 
by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  284  B,  C. ;  and  this  version,  from 
its  having  l>ern  made  by  about  seventy  translators,  is  known  as  the 
Septua^int.  Of  other  translations  we  have  no  room  here  to  speak ; 
but  remark  that  most  of  them  have  been  made  by  Christians,  and  in 
connection  with  the  New  Testament. 

Kira  divided  the  Jewiiih  Scriptures  into  I.  The  Aair,  comprising 
the  Pentateuch  ;  2.  The  Prophets,  including  the  prophetical  and  his- 
Umcal  books;  and  3.  The  Cetubim, or  poetical  books,  viz.  the  Psalms» 
Proverbs,  Fcclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  or  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
But  mo<lem  biblical  critics  divide  the  Old  Testament  into  the  PeniO' 
truth,  or  five  books  of  Moses  ;  the  Ifiatorical  Pooka,  from  Joshua 
to  Father,  inclusive  ;  the  ftagiographa  or  poetical  books,  including 
the  Cctiibim  of  Kzra,  together  with  the  book  of  Job ;  and  the  Pro* 
phrfiral  Pooka,  including  those  of  the  (our  greater  prophet  a,  Isaiah, 
Jrrrmiah.  FIzekiel.  and  Daniel,  with  the  I^amentstions ;  and  those 
of  thr  twelve  letiser  prophets,  whose  writings  follow  the  preceding. 
To  infurr  \}\r  irrtincy  of  these  f^riplures,  the  Jewish  Rabins  have 
prepared,  chiefly  since  the  Christian  Era,  a  work  called  the  3/<ifOra« 
in  which  they  ttale  the  number  of  chapters,  verses,  words,  and  letters, 
in  each  of  ihr  sacred  t>ooks;  fixing  the  pronunciation  by  peculiar 
points  ;  and  when*  difTerent  readings  had  crept  in,  they  introduced 
msririnal  notr»,  called  A>ri.  and  Chetih,  from  Hebrew  words  signi- 
fying read,  and  write,  affixed  to  the  supposed  corrections. 

*  1603  B.  C\  •rranlinf  to  Haln.  f  «^«>  B.  C,  acKwdiiif  to  Hales. 
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$  3.  The  DoctrintM  and  Ceremonie$  of  the  Jetti,  are  founded  on 
their  Scriptures,  but  C8|»ecially  on  the  books  of  Exodus,  Ije%'iticuf , 
and  Numbers  ;  and  that  of  Deuteronomy,  which  repeats  or  sums  up 
the  Divine  Law,  as  f^iven  by  Moses,  with  frequent  exhoitations  and 
admonitions.  This  I>aw  is  regarded  by  C*hrtstians  as  consUtini^  of 
three  distinct  parts :  the  Moral  Aair,  enjoining  moral  duties,  which 
are  binding  on  all  men,  in  all  ages ;  the  Political  Imxd^  relating  to 
the  civil  affairs  of  the  Jews;  and  the  Ceremonial  Iaew^  regulating 
their  ceremonies  and  forms  of  worship ;  the  two  latter  divisiona 
being  intended  for  the  Jews  alone.  The  Decalogue^  or  Ten  Com- 
mantlmmts,  (Kxodus  xx.  3 — 17,)  containing  tlie  essence  of  the 
Mend  Law,  we  need  not  here  repeat.  The  first  table,  including  the 
first  four  (*onimandments,  relates  to  our  immediate  duties  to  God; 
the  second  table,  to  our  duties,  divinely  required,  towards  our  fellow« 
men.  The  Political  I^ws  of  the  Jews  also  required  that  idolatr\', 
blasphemy,  sabbath-breaking,  and  all  palpable  injustice  or  immorality, 
should  l>e  puninhed  by  the  magistrates,  priests,  or  people  at  large ; 
and  their  Oiminal  I^w  was  strictly  retributive,  demanding  **an  eye 
for  an  eve,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.** 

The  Jewish  (Ceremonial  Law,  seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
impress  their  minds  continually  with  the  great  truths  of  religion ;  to 
separate  them  from  the  surrounding  nations,  and  thns  to  guard  them 
•gainst  idolatry.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  their  natiotul  worship 
was  confined  to  one  place,  and  their  select  priesthood  rendered 
hereditary.  They  were  required  to  construct  a  Tabemaeie^  or  large 
tent,  of  boards  and  curtains  richly  ornamented ;  and  this  was  divided 
into  two  apartments,  the  Ao/y,  and  the  mo9t  holy  plaet^  and  sur* 
rounded  by  an  enclosed  area  or  court;  it  being  designed  as  a 
tanetuart/,  for  the  Ix)rd  to  dwell  in,  until  the  building  of  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem,  which  contained  a  similar  arrangement.  In  the  most 
holy  place,  or  within  tlie  veil,  was  the  ark  of  the  corencnl,  a 
beautiful  chest,  containing  the  two  tables  of  stone  inscribed  with 
the  decalogue:  and  the  golden  covering  of  the  ark,  with  golden 
cherubs  at  the  ends,  was  called  the  mercy^Meat  or  profniiaiory  $ 
above  which  was  seen  the  Shechinah^  or  visible  glory,  symbolical 
of  the  divine  presence.  In  the  holy  place,  were  the  golden  eiltmt  of 
incentr^  on  which  incense  was  daily  burned  •  the  golden  eandlflicl^ 
with  a  central  lamp,  and  three  others  on  each  side,  kept  always 
burning ;  and  the  table  of  shouhhread,  on  which  bread  was  alwavs 
kept,  but  renewed  every  Habbath,  and  eaten  by  the  priests.  In  tiie 
court,  in  front  of  the  tabernacle,  was  the  large  braxen  mltar  of 
burnt  offering*,  with  homt  rising  from  the  comers;  and  the  brazen 
later,  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  in  washing  themselves  and  the 
sacrifices,  stood  near  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

The  pnesthood  was  restricted  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  onder  pe- 
nalty of  death  to  any  others  who  should  assume  it ;  and  the  Arriles, 
divtnel)  selected,  from  the  tribe  of  I^vi,  were  the  priest*s  assistants. 
The  prie9t»  wore  a  linen  underdress,  coat,  firdle,  and  bonnet ;  bat 
the  garments  of  the  hit^k'prie$t  were,  besides  the  underdress  and 
embroidered  coat,  a  bine  rolte,  hung,  around  with  gtilden  bells ;  an 
ephod^  Qi  outer  short  coat,  without  sleeves,  and  with  a  cnriona  girdle  % 
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both  beinf  wrought  with  gold ;  t  miirtt  or  e«p«  with  m  gplden  plate, 
intrribed  with  noli » cm  to  thb  lord  ;  and  the  breaslpiate  of  judg- 
ment, bearing  the  I'rim  and  TT^ummim^  (or  lighti  anu  perfi-ctioiu), 
and  set  with  twelve  grma,  inscribed  with  the  namea  ol  the  twelf« 
tribes  of  Isnel.  The  phesu  were  originally  conaecrated  by  anoini- 
ing  with  oil,  and  aprinkling  with  blood ;  a  bumi  offering  and  a  §in 
offering  bfing  burnt  at  the  aame  time ;  and  a  heave  and  a  wm9% 
offering  eaten,  by  the  priesu;  ao  called,  becauae  they  were  firil 
liravnl  up,  or  waved  in  the  air. 

A  bulUick  was  sacrificetl  every  day  by  the  high-priest,  aa  a  eiii 
offering,  for  atimement ;  and  two  lamba  were  oflered  daily,  ae  m 
meal  offering,  with  wine  for  a  tlrink  offering,  from  the  people  lo  the 
I«onl.  Various  oflTerings  were  required  or  made  by  individuals*  al 
various  tiroes ;  as  bumi  offerings  of  choice  animals ;  meai  offer* 
iiuff ,  partly  burnt  and  partly  eaten  by  the  priests ;  peace  offering9t 
partly  burnt,  and  partly  eaten,  in  which  the  person  oflTering  them 
pariicipatrd  ;  and  «i/i  or  trenpaiB  offrringi,  made  to  expiate  uninten- 
tional o^ences.  The  high-pnest  alone  could  enter  the  most  holy 
place,  or  holy  of  hoiiet ;  and  this  only  on  one  day  in  the  year* 
thr  day  of  atonement,  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month ;  with 
sclf-puridcations  and  oflTerings;  and  a  ram  and  two  goata  for  the 
people :  the  ram  for  their  burnt  oflering ;  one  goat  for  their  ain 
oflTering :  and  the  other  to  be  let  loose,  as  a  $cap€*goed,  to  bear  away 
their  sins. 

The  annual  Pannorer  of  the  Jews,  when  they  ate  the  paschal  lambt 
and  sprinkled  their  door  posts  with  its  blood,  in  commemoration  of 
their  Arst  bom  sonn  being  preserved  thereby  in  Egypt,  was  kept  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  corresponding  to  our  Easier* 
Ilem-e  also,  the  first  bom  males,  both  of  man  and  beast,  were  aan^ 
ufied  to  the  IjonI ;  and  oflTerings  were  directed  to  be  made  by  parents, 
for  the  redemption  of  their  first  t>om  sons.  The  feast  of  Unleavened 
hrtal,  commemorating  their  hasty  departure  from  Kgypt,  commenced 
tlie  day  aArr  the  passover,  and  continued  one  week ;  on  the  first  and 
seventh  days  of  which,  there  were  holy  convocations  of  the  people; 
and  on  tlie  second  day  was  oflTered  a  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
barley  harvest.  There  were  holy  convocations,  also,  at  the  feast 
of  PentecoBt,  or  of  harrett,  50  days  sAer  the  passover,  to  offer  the 
fimt  fniiu  of  the  wheat  harvest ;  and  at  the  feasi  of  TVtimpelf,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year, 
anntMineed  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  lliis  last,  was  followed  hf 
the  f«*ast  of  Tabernacle;  fifteen  davs  aAer  it,  completing  the  feaat  cIC 
ingathering^  I  on  the  first  and  eightli  days  of  which  were  also  holy 
ctMivoemtMins.  The  Jews  were  moreover  rsqoired  to  observe  everj 
seventh  year,  a^  a  Sabbatical  yemr^  when  there  was  no  harvest; 
and  every  fiftieth  year  was  procljimed  by  trumpets  as  a  Jubilee  $ 
when  they  rrvietl  two  years  in  soccession,  living  on  their  previous 
stores :  when  servants  were  set  free,  and  lands  on  lease,  returned  to 
their  pntper  owners.  Of  the  laws  concerning  clean  and  nneleatt 
antriialu,  fur  ftmd  or  sarrifiee;  eoneeming  leprosy,  and  other  nn- 
cleanness ;  purifications  and  cireamcisioB,  we  nave  no  room  hers  in 
speak. 
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$  4.  The  principal  Sects  among  the  later  Jewf ,  were  the  Pharisees, 
who  attached  great  iniportaoce  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  nrglect- 
iog  its  weightier  matters ;  and  the  Sadductes,  who  were  generally 
incredulous,  denying  the  resurrection,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
•oul.  The  Scribes,  mentioned  in  the  gospels,  were  professed  doc- 
tors of  the  law,  which  they  expounded  to  the  people.  The  Essenes, 
were  a  small  and  ancient  sect^  noted  for  their  austerity.  The  Kara* 
iieSt  (or  Caraites],  arc  a  modem  sect,  chiefly  in  the  east,  who  attach 
no  authority  U)  the  Talmud  ;  while  the  Babbinists,  chiefly  in  Europe, 
regard  it  as  nearly  of  equal  weight  with  their  Scriptures. 

The  Talmud  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Mislma,  (or  Mischna), 
explaining  their  laws  and  customs ;  and  the  Gemara,  which  ts  a 
commentar)'  on  the  Mishna.  The  Mishna  was  collected  by  the 
Rabhi  Jehudah,  or  Juda  llakkadosh,  A.  I).  200;  and  is  attributed 
by  the  Jrws  to  Moses,  as  its  principal  author.  The  Mbhna  with  a 
Geroan,  compiled  by  Rabbi  Eliezer,  about  the  sixth  century,  forms 
the  Jenisaifm  Talmud;  and  with  another  Gemara,  compiled  by 
Chaldean  Jews,  it  forms  tlie  Babylonian  Talmud,  most  frequently 
referred  to.  The  Tar  gums,  are  Jewish  paraphrases  of  their  Scrip- 
tures, written  in  the  Chaldee  tongue.  That  of  Jonathan  BenTzziel, 
on  the  Prophets,  was  made  about  30  B.  C;  and  that  of  Onkelos,  on 
the  I^w,  was  made  at  the  time,  nearly,  of  the  Christian  Era.  The 
Targuni  of  Jerusalem,  is  on  the  Penuteuch  ;  and  that  of  Joseph  the 
Blind,  is  on  the  Ilagiographa.  The  Cabala,  (or  Cabbala),  embracing 
the  cabalistic  writings  of  the  Jews,  consists  of  mystical  interpretations 
of  tiie  Scriptures,  and  metaphysical  speculations,  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition, and  regarded  by  them  as  the  sublimest  of  seieoees.  The 
modem  Jewish  creed,  drawn  up  by  the  Rabbi  Maimonides,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  conuins  notliing  very  peculiar,  and  need  not  here 
be  repeated. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHEtSTIAIIITT. 

\s  the  branch  of  Christianity,  we  include  the  whole  study  of  the 
Christian  Belizion ;  iu  Origin  and  History  ;  its  Scriptures  and 
Evidences ;  and  the  Histor}'  and  Doctrines  of  the  different  Sects 
which  profess  to  adopt  it.  The  name  b  derived  from  that  of  its 
divint*  author  and  founder :  the  word  Chbist,  from  the  Greek,  jrp«''VM« 
Hketlie  llcbn>w  word  Messiah,  signifying  one  who  has  Yteen  Moioted ; 
IS  were  the  Jewish  prophets,  priests,  and  kings;  whose  functions  were 
all  united  in  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  We  regard  the  pure  Jewish 
religion  as  a  part  of  the  C^hristian ;  which  properly  embraces  the 
whole  Scheme  of  Salvation,  thadowetl  forth  by  the  saerifices,  foretold 
by  the  pntphets,  and  realized  by  the  advent  and  ministry  of  Jesos 
Chrbt,  our  I«*»rd  and  Saviour.  To  this  scheme  alone  we  spply  what 
has  already  been  said,  of  the  inc«)m parable  importance  of  practical 
religion,   (p.  127.)    The  term  Theology,  is  frequendy  itelriclrf  lo 
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Chri$iian  T*heology,  or  the  study  of  Chriitianitv ;  otherwise  called 
the  study  of  Divinity,  Various  sobdivisioas  of  this  study  have  been 
proposed  ;  but  we  proceed  here  to  treat  of  it  ia  three  parts,  under  the 
titles  of  Ecclesiastical  History;  Biblical  Divinity;  and  SecUrian 
PoUty. 

Pa«t  I. 

EceieMioMiical  Hlntory. 

Under  the  head  of  Eccle»ia9ticai  IliMtory,  we  shall  here  treat  of 
the  orij^in  and  early  progress  of  Christianity ;  considered,  so  far  as  it 
may  be,  independently  of  the  particular  secu,  into  which  the  Christian 
world  is  now  divided.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  ixxXij^tm^ 
church ;  this  name  properly  signifying  the  whole  body  of  Christian* 
of  all  agc*s  and  nations;  though  it  is  also  applied  to  any  particular 
CliriAtian  sect,  or  society.  The  present  topic  presupposes  a  general 
knowled^'e  of  C^ivil  History  and  Archeology,  both  ancient  and 
modem;  with  which  it  is  so  closely  connected,  that  the  study  of 
each,  thrown  light  upon  that  of  the  other.  After  thus  glancing  over 
the  early  History  of  Christianity,  we  shall  be  the  better  prepared 
to  apprtTiaie  ilic  evidences  on  which  it  rests.  The  later  Eccle* 
•lasucal  History,  referring  chiefly  to  the  various  Christian  sects 
which  have  arisen  in  modem  times,  will  be  reserved  for  the  third 
part  of  the  present  chapter,  that  entitled  Sectarian  Polity. 

$  1.  Our  Saviour  was  bom,  four  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  at 
generally  received,  (or  4  B.  C),  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  which  was 
then  under  the  Roman  power.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  (A.  D.  8),  ha 
disputed  with  the  Jewish  Doctors,  in  the  temple;  and  at  the  age  of 
nearly  thirt)  Hme,  (A.  D.  27),  be  was  baptizetl  by  John  the  Baptist; 
soon  after  which  he  chose  the  twelve  apostles,  and  commenced  his 
public  ministr)'.  Three  and  a  half  years  after  this,  A.  D.  31,  he  wis 
cruci^ed,  rose  again  from  tlie  dead,  and  reascended  into  heaven,  in 
tlie  presence  of  many  disciples.  The  first  Chri$iian  Churchy  was 
formed,  immediately  after  this  event,  at  Jerusalem ;  and  Janui  ike 
/^sj,  or  the  Just,  who  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  (that  is  Cleophas), 
and  who  was  called  the  brother,  though  really  the  cousin  of  our  lA>ra» 
was  placed  over  it,  as  its  presbyter  or  bishop.  He  was  the  writer  of 
the  epistle  which  bears  his  name.  He  suffered  martyrdom,  A.  D.  09; 
when  his  brother  Simetm  succeeded  him.  The  second  church  appears 
to  have  \>et*n  formed  at  m'hiiioch^  in  Syria,  by  those  who  fled  thithsr 
after  Stephen's  inartyrdtmi ;  and  there,  about  A.  D.  40,  tlie  discipiss 
wen'  first  called  ChriMtitms,  On  the  approach  of  Titus,  to  besiefs 
Jerusalem,  the  (Miristians,  with  Peter  anu  John,  warned  by  our  ^ 
viour*s  prophecy,  withdrew  in  safety,  A.  D.  70,  to  Pella,  beyond  the* 
river  Jordan. 

t)f  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Sitman  Piier  preaehed  the  gospel  ia 
Asia  Minor,  and,  according  to  Eosebius,  at  Rome  also;  where  lie 
was  rrunfird,  A.  D.  67.  He  was  regarded  as  the  first  bishop  of 
Rome  ;  Linus  )»einff  hi*  successor,  •imirew,  his  brother,  is  said  to 
liave  preached  m  Greece,  and  been  enieified  at  Patras  in  Achsia* 
A.  D.  83.  Jmmt9,  caU«d  the  Greaier,  the  son  of  Zebedee»  was  pot 
19  N 
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to  death  by  Herod,  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  44 ;  and  John^  his  brother, 
the  Evangelist  and  Divine,  preached  in  Asia  Minor,  until  he  was 
banished  to  Patmos;  but  returned,  and  died  at  Ephesus,  A.  D.  100. 
PAi/ijool'Bethsaida,  died  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia;  and  Bartholomew^ 
it  is  said,  after  preaching  in  Arabia,  Armenia,  and  India,  died  in 
Persia.  Thomas^  called  Didymus,  preached,  it  is  stated,  in  Parthia, 
and  probably  died  in  India ;  and  Matthew^  called  Levi,  the  publican 
or  tax-gatherer,  and  the  Evangelist,  is  said  to  have  preached  and 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Persia.  Of  James  the  Less,  we  have  already 
spoken,  in  the  preceding  paragraph ;  and  Lebbetts,  his  brother,  sur- 
named  Thaddeus,  called  also  Judas  or  Jude,  preached  and  died,  it  is 
said,  in  Syria;  after  writing  the  epistle  which  bears  his  name.  Simon 
the  Canaanite,  (or  Canaite),  called  Zelotes,  preached  and  probably 
died  in  Africa ;  and  Judas  Iscariot,  the  betrayer,  committed  suicide, 
A.  D.  31. 

Paul,  originally  named  Saul,  and  likewise  called  an  apostle, 
preached  the  gospel  in  all  the  civilized  world  of  that  age ;  then  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome,  A.  D.  67.  Mark,  the  Evangelist,  preached,  at 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  and,  it  is  said,  died  there,  A.  D.  62.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  first  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  Annianus  being  his  suc- 
cessor. Luke,  the  remaining  Evangelist,  probably  the  same  person 
as  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  was  long  the  companion  of  Paul,  but  died  in 
Achaia.  Timothy,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Ephesus, 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Paul ;  and  THtus,  it  is  believed,  died  in 
Crete,  at  an  advanced  age.  Thus,  we  perceive  that  the  labors  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  were  the  means  of  introducing  Christianity, 
throughout  the  then  civilized  world,  within  the  first  century  after  the 
Christian  era.  The  Gauls  also  received  the  gospel,  either  from  the 
apostles  themselves,  or  from  their  immediate  successors ;  and  it  was 
preached,  during  the  second  century,  to  the  Spaniards,  Germans,  and 
Britons.  To  Eusebius  we  are  indebted  for  much  information  con- 
cerning the  early  churches,  and  their  bishops,  down  to  the  Council  of 
Nice ;  but  the  mention  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  must  here  be  post- 
poned to  the  head  of  Patristic  Theology. 

§  2.  Historians  enumerate  ten  Persecutions,  which  the  Church 
underwent,  before  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  They  were,  1.  Under  the  emperor  Nero,  A.  D.  64, 
vho  after  setting  fire  to  Rome,  charged  the  same  upon  the  Christians ; 
2.  Under  Domitian,  A.  D.  95,  who  suspected  the  Christians  of  aim- 
ing at  a  new  monarchy ;  3.  Under  Trajan,  A.  D.  100-105,  in  be- 
half of  the  Pagan  religion  ;  4.  Under  Aurelius  Antoninus,  about  I77y 
most  violently  waged  in  Gaul  (or  France) ;  5.  Under  Septimius  Se- 
verus,  192-202;  6.  Under  Maximinius,  236 ;  7.  Under  Decius, 
249-50,  which  was  general  and  extremely  violent;  8.  Under  Va' 
lerian,  in  257 ;  9.  Under  Aurelian,  in  274 ;  and  10.  Under  Diocle- 
iian,  A.  D.  303.  Of  the  heresies  of  the  Gnostics,  Ebionites,  Nico- 
laitans,  and  numerous  other  sects  of  the  early  times,  we  have  no  room 
here  to  speak. 

Christianity  was  first  completely  tolerated  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  A.  D.  313 ;  and  thenceforward  became  the  favored  religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire.     No  sooner  was  the  Church  thus  freed  from 
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paenn  pcr»<*cuiion,  than  i(  was  a^Uted  by  ihc  doctrines  of  Ariu$  of 
Alexandria  ;  who  mniniained  that  Christ  was  a  created  being,  entirely 
distinrt  from  the  Father,  who  alone  was  truly  God.  On  this  acrounl, 
C'onstaniinr  aAscinbled  the  General  CouncU  of  XicCt  which  met  in 
325  at  Nice,  (east  of  Constantinople),  and  almost  unanimously  de* 
clared  that  Christ,  the  Son,  was  coiternal  and  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,  and  with  Him  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  worshipped  as  the 
one  and  only  true  God.  To  enforce  this  doctrine,  the  creed  wu 
adopted,  which,  in  a  modified  form,  is  still  usetl  as  the  Nicene  Creed. 
Arni!!  wa^  banished,  but  afterwanls  recalletl  ;  and  notwithstanding 
ihi^  tjccinion,  .irianism  afterwards  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the 
Ea*t. 

To  oppose  the  heresies  of  Jlriu$^  Sabellius,  and  others,  a  second 
(Jcnrril  <'ouncil  was  held  at  Constantinople,  A.  I).  381.  The  sect 
of  the  Prfasrians  next  arose,  founded  by  Pelagius,  a  Welch  monk, 
who  went  lo  Rome,  and  in  410  to  Africa;  maintaining  that  Adam*fl 
dr«r«n(lanls  are  not  aflfected  by  his  sin,  and  that  salvation  may  be 
mrnted  by  our  own  j^oo<l  works.  His  tenets  were  refuted  by  Au- 
pM«»tin,  bii«hop  of  Hippo,  and  condemned  by  the  General  (^ouncil  of 
KphiM»u«<,  in  131.  At  this  Council,  AVs/oriMS  was  also  condemned, 
for  n  fvMiiij:  to  rail  Mary  the  mother  of  Go<l,  and  for  maintaining  the 
r\i'»trnrr  not  only  of  two  nalurep,  but  also  of  two  persons  in  Jesus 
<'hri*t.  From  hirn  are  named  the  Settorian  or  Syrian  Christians, 
in  ihf  Ka^t.  rallrd  aUo  (^hristians  of  St.  Thomas.  There  were  other 
CounoiU  belli  in  the  Fa5t,  at  (^halcedon,  in  451 ;  at  Constantinople,  in 
55:1  ;  ai  <\mj»tantinople,  in  680;  at  Nice,  in  787  ;  and  at  Constant!- 
noplr.  in  NOD;  making  in  all  eight  (Ecumenical  or  general  councils, 
called  by  the  llyzantine  or  (5 reek  emperors. 

$  3.  The  bishops  of  Jenisalem,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Constant!* 
nnplr  and  Rome,  had  at  an  early  period  taken  precedence  over  the 
others  ;  and  they  received,  about  A.  D.  400,  the  title  o(putriarch$  ; 
which  the  Eastern  metropolitan  bishops  still  retain.  The  name  of 
pope,  (or  papas),  from  the  Greek,  nannai,  father,  waa  common,  in 
the  third  century,  to  all  the  bishops  ;  and  is  still  given  to  the  Greek 
priests  in  Russia.  Though  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  it  was 
not  monopolized  by  him,  till  the  time  of  Gregory  VH.,  in  1073. 
The  bi«hop  or  pope  of  Rome,  at  length  claimed,  as  the  successor  of 
St.  IVter.  the  primary  over  all  the  others ;  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  pn)vinrial  iiynod  at  Sardica,  in  344  ;  as  also  by  the  Council  of 
C^onsLintinople,  in  381,  which  made  the  bishop  of  Constantinople 
second  in  rank ;  and  ajpin,  by  the  western  emperor  Valentinian  III., 
in  415.  The  General  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  conceded  to  the 
Roman  bi»hop  a  precedence  in  rank,  but  refused  to  admit  that  he  was 
vested  with  any  superior  authority.  At  length,  disagreements  arose* 
wbirh  le<l  Po^tr  Felix  H.,  A.  I).  484,  to  excommunicate  the  patriarchs 
of  C^onstaniinoplr  and  Alexandria;  and  thus  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Church  was  separatiMl  from  the  ff'ealem  or  Roman :  though  both 
assumetl  the  title  of  C*atholic  or  universal.  They  were  afterwards 
united,  at  intrrvaN,  till  the  downfall  of  the  Byxantine  empire;  bat 
never  in  a  cordial,  intimate  manner. 

The  farther  progress  of  tlie  Romsa  papal  power,  we  omst  ftmn% 
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to  sketch  in  the  deparuiieni  of  Chrono£raphy.  The  mona$tic  $y$ttin^ 
under  wliich  monki»  ;uiil  nuns  seclude  J  themselves,  for  professed  lives 
of  devotion,  was  introduced  into  the  Church  by  Ajitony,  in  Elgypt, 
about  305  ;  and  extended  by  Pschomiusi  his  disciple.  It  soon  spn^ul 
Uirough  all  the  Christian  world ;  and,  in  connection  with  papal  celi- 
bacy, has  been  a  fertile  source  of  crime  and  degradation.  The  tear* 
§hip  of  ima^eg^  commenced  in  the  sixth  century,  in  the  East;  and, 
though  condemned  at  Constantinople  in  754,  it  afterwards  prevailed, 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches.  Meanwhile,  the  gospel  waa 
further  preached,  in  France  by  Si,  Denh  or  Dionysitu,  about  A.  D. 
200 ;  in  Ireland,  by  <S7.  Patrick^  who  died  there  about  403 ;  in  Eng* 
land  by  St,  .iugu%tin,*  tlie  monk,  who  died  about  608  ;  in  Germany, 
bv  St.  Boniface^  or  Winfrid,  who  died  in  755;  in  Denmark,  by 
An9S^ariua^  who  died  in  8G5 ;  in  Sweden,  by  Sigfrid ;  in  Prussia, 
by  miJalbert  of  Prague  ;  and  in  Northern  Sclavonia,  by  O/Ao,  in 
1 124.  The  Roman  chun*li  was  also  extended  into  Spain  in  586 ;  and 
into  Poland,  about  064.  Ru»sia  was  united  to  tlie  Greek  church,  in  088. 
Of  modem  J/issio/u,  and  their  vast  importance,  we  have  no  room 
here  to  speak  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Reformation^  we  must  defer  to 
the  third  part  of  the  present  branch  ;  that  on  Sactarian  Polity. 

Past  II. 

Biblieal  Divinity. 

Ukocr  tlie  head  of  Biblical  Divinity,  we  include  the  immediate 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  of  those  works  which  are  most  serviceable 
in  defend mg  and  explaining  iu  These  studies  we  regard  as  pre- 
eminently important,  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  human  knowledge ; 
and  hence  we  rec4>gnize  tlie  necessity,  tliat  men  duly  qualified,  by 
talents,  learning,  and  piety,  should  be  relieved  from  secular  pursuits, 
and  devoted  to  the  especial  investigation,  and  illustration  of  the 
numerous  topics  herein  comprela^ndcd.  Amonff  the  works  which 
are  deemed  most  valuable,  as  aiding  to  defend  and  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  may  mention  tlie  writings  of  the  early  Fatneri,  in  connec* 
tion  witli  the  more  nxent  treatises  on  Natural  Theolog}',  and  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  These  studies,  together  with  Biblical 
Criticism,  and  Hermeneutics,  will  form  the  subjects  of  the  present 
division  of  Christianity. 

$  1.  liiblical  Criticitm^  comprehends  an  investigation  of  the 
origin,  and  continued  preservation  of  the  sacred  books ;  and  of  their 
exact  signitication  or  interpretation.  These  sacred  books,  collectively, 
we  call  tlie  IJibU  ;  from  the  Greek,  ^iJxof,  a  book ;  it  being  so  called 
by  way  of  eminence.  The  Bible  is  generally  recognixed,  by  all 
Christian  secu,  as  a  Revelation  from  the  Deity,  and  therefore  of 
Divine  autliority.  It  consisU  of  the  Old  and  the  Sew  TiMiamuni  f 
the  former  of  which  forrtels,  and  the  latter  fully  describes  the  JidvttU 
or  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  to  provide  the  means  of 
ialvation  for  fallen  and  sinful  man.  Witii  tlib  great  object,  it  treats 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  mankind ;  the  apostaey,  or  (all. 
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•ad  its  contequenees ;  the  deluge,  tnd  re  population  of  the  worid ; 
the  Jewish  nation,  Ctod*fl  rhoeen  people ;  their  laws  and  their  pro* 
pheta ;  their  diaohedience,  and  their  nuniahment :  and  eapecially,  the 
file  and  doctrinea  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  hia  int pired  apoatlea ;— the 
whole  concluding  with  a  Revelation  of  eventa,  then,  or  vet  to  come. 

Of  the  Old  Teaument,  we  have  already  apoken,  aa  ur  aa  we  had 
room,  in  treating  of  Judaiam.  The  New  Teatament  waa  written 
originally  in  Greek  ;  excepting  pcrltapa  the  Goapel  of  St  Matthew* 
which  some  ffuppoae  to  have  heen  drat  written  in  Hebrew,  ahout  A.  D. 
3f).  This  (toapel  waa  the  earliest  portion  of  the  New  Teatament; 
all  the  bookn  of  which  were  written  aa  early  aa  A.  D.  100;  and  a 
complete  catalogue  of  which  waa  given  by  Origen,  about  the  year 
200 ;  the  same  which  we  now  recognize.  They  were  then  claaaed 
in  two  divisions,  the  Erangeiicon,  and  the  Apo$toHcon:  but  a  more 
convcni«»nt  subdivision  of  them,  is  into,  1.  The  four  Gonpeh;  2.  The 
•fr/sof  the  Aposdes;  3.  The  twenty-one  Kpi$tlt»;  and  4.  The  Revt' 
lotion  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  The  Bible  was  first  divided  into 
chapters  by  C*ardinal  Hugo  dc  Sancto  Caro,  about  A.  D.  1240 ;  and 
into  vcmcs,  by  Rabbi  MordiKrai  Nathan,  about  1445.  The  Alex- 
andrian manuscript  of  the  New  Teatament,  now  in  the  Britiah 
Museum,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Bible  wa4  first  nrinied  in  Hebrew,  in  1488;  and  the  New  Teatament 
was  first  printed  in  Greek,  in  1514. 

Biblical  //(rrmf/tcif/iVf ,  so  nametl  from  the  Greek  Ip^i^rivw,  I  inter- 

{»rrt,  is  the  study  of  the  exact  interpretation«  or  meaning  of  the 
lihle.  It  may  he  considered  as  grammatieal^  when  it  relatea  to  the 
discovery  of  the  true  signification,  by  meana  of  the  grammatical  con- 
struction, or  by  the  context,  comparing  the  same  words  aa  used  in 
difTcrent  places ;  and  it  is  termea  hhtoricaU  when  the  meaning  ii 
ascertained  from  historical  data,  such  as  a  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances, objects,  and  information  of  the  writer.  Indeed,  a  general 
knowledge  of  ancient  science  and  art,  may  be  extensively  servicea- 
ble in  this  important  study  ;  including  an  acquaintance  with  those  lan- 
guages which  have  the  closest  afTinity  to  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew. 
The  same  principlea  of  interpretation  which  are  applicable  to  other 
ancient,  or  even  to  modem  writings,  are,  for  the  moat  part,  applicable 
also  to  the  Scriptures.  The  subject  of  Biblieai  Exegetica,  or  the 
practical  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  is  alao  connected  with  Bibli- 
cal Divinity  ;  but  aa  it  b  difTerenUy  treated  by  dilTerent  denominn- 
tion«,  we  may  be  excused  from  enlarging  upon  it,  in  the  preaeol 
work. 

$  2.  Patrittir  Theology^  comprehends  the  stndjr  of  the  writings  of 
the  cariy  C*hrifltian  Fathers ;  thoee  who  succeeded  the  apostolic  age. 
Tticir  wntin(;s  are  valuable,  aa  the  eariiest  commentaries  on  the  New 
Trstifvicfit ;  and  as  furnishing  abundant  evidence  of  ita  divine  author^ 
ity.  \V«*  ha%e  room  here  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  moat  promi- 
nciit  aiiKinf  them ;  remarking  that,  while  their  writinga  belong  10 
Ilihlicd  I>iMnity.  an  account  of  their  lives  belongs  alao  to  the  diviaioa 
of  Kcd-'-i*  I-  I  H'uit.r)'.  {p.  140).  Clemeni  Romanuf,  biahop  of 
Koti.c.  wro'.f  t%if>  fpittles  to  the  Corinthiana,  and  died  prol»bly 
A.  D.  100.     Igitafitn.  bishop  of  Antioch,  waa  martyred  at  Rome, 
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A.  D.  107  ;  and  Juslin  Martyr^  of  Grecian  birth,  was  put  to  death 
in  Egypt,  164.  Poit/carp^  bi»hop  of  Smyrna,  a  disciple  of  Sl  John, 
and  author  of  an  epi&tle  to  the  Philippians,  suflen'd  martyrdom,  167; 
and  Irimius,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  and  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  France, 
was  martyred,  in  202.  Terlulliaiif  of  CarlliaKe,  autlior  of  an 
Apology  for  (that  is  a  defence  of)  the  Christian  Religion,  flourished 
about  tht*  year  200 ;  and  Clement  m^iexandrinuM,  (Clement  of  Alex- 
andria), flouribhed  about  206.  Origin^  a  Creek,  author  of  tlie 
Hcxapla,  or  Bible  in  six  versions,  died  at  Tyre,  in  254  ;  and  Cy- 
prian^ of  Carthage,  was  martyred  in  258.  Gref(ory,  sumamed 
Thaumaturgus,  a  pupil  of  Origen,  and  bishop  of  Neocarsarea,  died 
about  270;  and  LacianiiuM,  author  of  Institutiones  Divine,  died 
in  325. 

EuBthitii  PampMus,  (of  Pamphilia),  bishop  of  Cscsarea,  who 
attended  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History, 
died  about  340.  mlthanasiuB,  the  Trinitarian  opponent  and  succes- 
sor of  Arius,  (p.  117),  died  in  373  ;  m^Jmbrote,  bishop  of  Milan,  died 
in  397 ;  and  Chryiostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  died  in  407. 
Jerome,  (llieronymus),  who  translated  the  Vulgate  or  Latin  Bible, 
died  at  Bethlehem,  in  Palestine,  in  420 ;  and  Theodoret^  of  Greece, 
who  continued  the  Ecclesiastical  llistor)*,  by  Eusebius,  down  to 
420,  died  soon  after  that  date.  Arius,  founder  of  the  Arian  sect, 
died  in  336 ;  and  Pelagiu:*,  founder  of  tlie  Pelagians,  died  at  Jeru- 
salem, A.  I).  420.  Among  the  leading  doctrintM  of  Christianity, 
taught  hy  tlie  Fathers,  and  adopted  by  modem  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, we  may  mention,  the  fall  of  man  from  a  state  of  primeval 
innocence ;  tlic  vicarious  atonement  of  our  Saviour,  by  taking  our 
naturt*  upon  him  and  suffering  in  our  stead;  tlie  necessity  of  repent- 
ance, and  of  faith  in  him,  evidenced  by  a  pure  and  pious  life;  anU 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  granted  to  all  who  seek 
it;  as  the  only  means  of  salvation.  The  two  Sacramuni9 $  Bap- 
tism in  the  name  of  the  Fatlier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  and  the 
Eucharist,  or  fiord's  Supper,  in  which  bread  and  wine  are  received 
as  syiiilM»U  of  the  Saviour,  are  also  common  to  nearly  all  Christian 
denominations. 

$  3.  •ipologetic  Theology^  so  called  from  the  Greek  ttifcA^yM,  a 
plea  or  reply,  includes  tlie  defence  of  tlie  whole  Christian  scheme  of 
Religion ;  with  the  proofs  of  iui  divine  origin,  and  incomparabk 
excellence.  This  subject  may  be  subdivided  into  Namral  Theology* 
and  Et  idenccf  of  Christianity.  The  province  of  Saiural  TT^eohfty^ 
is  to  |>ro%e,  from  tlie  workst  of  nature,  that  tliere  is  a  God,  all-wise 
and  powerful,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  tlie  universe;  a  God  of 
justice  and  gfHKlnest,  the  re  warder  of  well-doing,  and  the  punisber 
of  ini<|uity.  This  may  l>e  proved  from  the  marks  of  design  and 
contmance  it^ible  in  lite  material  world;  as  is  amply  shown  by  Dt. 
Paley  in  his  excellent  work  on  this  division  of  Theology  ;  and  espe* 
cislly  by  the  analofy  l>etween  trni(M>Rd  and  spiritual  things,  or  tho 
**  Analoi!y  of  ReliKiou,  natural  and  revealed,  to  the  constitution  and 
course  of  Nature,**  S4i  adniiruM)  devel<»ped  by  the  learned  and  piooa 
Bishop  Butler. 

The  £cidence§  of  ChrUtimniiy^  comprehend  the  varioiia  frelt 
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tnd  argQUHmui  whieh  oroTe  the  aathanticity,  credibility,  tnd  divine 
•ythoiiiy  of  the  Holy  oeriptnret.  They  eonelilate  m  fubject  of  the 
hi(thest  interest ;  and  one  which  has  been  fully  treated,  by  the  ahleet 
writers,  in  reply  to  the  cavils  of  infidelity.  1  jiese  evidences  may  be 
arranged  as  either  external  or  internal ;  and  the  former,  as  either  eol* 
lateral  or  direct.  Amonf  the  coliaierai  evidences,  we  may  addnoet 
the  imperfect  state  of  man ;  and  the  necftUy  of  some  relifioii,  lo 
guide  him  in  his  search  after  truth  and  happinees ;  and  to  satisfy  Ua 
moral  faculties  and  nobler  aspirations.  The  view  which  we  have 
alreatly  uken  of  other  religions,  will  show  that  this  one,  alone,  is  al 
the  tame  time  rational,  pure,  and  adapted  to  the  highest  wants,  aad 
greatest  improvement  of  both  our  sentient  and  our  intellectual  natnre. 
It  is  farther  so  proved,  by  the  fact  that  those  nations,  whose  reltgioo 
is  the  purest  Christianity,  are  the  most  enlightened  and  happy ;  aad 
that  other  nations  approach  this  state,  in  proportion  as  their  religMNi 
approaches  to  that  of  the  Gospel. 

The  direct  estemal  proofs  of  Christianity,  include  the  historieal 
proofs  of  the  auihenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  We  know  that  its 
books  were  received  by  the  early  Church,  as  genuine  and  authorita- 
tive ;  from  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  already  mentioned; 
and  from  the  great  events  with  which  it  was  connectinl ;  includinf 
the  convention  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  know  it,  in  short,  by  a 
complete  chain  of  the  highest  evidence,  from  the  apoelolie  age  to  the 
present  The  f^enuineni§$  of  these  books  was  admitted,  even  by  the 
rarly  opposers  of  Christianity:  as  by  Celsus,  in  the  second  centnry; 
Porphyr)*,  in  the  third ;  and  the  apostate  Julian,  in  the  fourth ;  nor 
do  Josephus,  and  the  other  Jewish  writers,  deny  either  the  currenejr 
of  these  works,  or  the  iruth  of  their  historical  statements.  Tbeao 
statements  are  directly  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  Tacitus,  the 
Roman  historian  ;  and  the  snflTerings  of  the  early  Christian  maityn 
are  mentioned  by  the  younger  Pliny,  by  Suetonius,  Martial,  Juvenal, 
and  other  Heathen  writers.  These  suflTerings  are,  in  themselvoa*  a 
strong  proof  of  the  credibility  of  those  trutiM  which  thoosanda  dM 
to  substantiate.  Not  only  had  the  apostles,  and  other  Christian  mtat* 
tyn,  no  inlrrest  in  sustaining  their  doctrines,  if  false,  but  they  had 
tne  strongest  temporal  interest  in  abandoning  them,  even  if  true :  and 
yet  tliey  perseveied.  The  institution  of  the  ChrtMtian  Sahbaih^  and 
SacramentB^  continuously  kept,  ever  since  the  events  occurred  whieh 
they  commemorate,  may  also  be  adduced  as  tangible  proof,  rele?anl 
to  thi^  subject. 

To  the  MiraclfM  of  our  Saviour,  recorded  in  these  well  anthenli- 
catrti  books,  we  may  next  appeal,  in  support  of  the  divitu  autk^rtijf 
of  the  New  Testiunent.  They  were  beyond  the  reach  of  haoMn  afit 
acts  of  f*Hllike  beneficence,  performed  in  the  presence  of  moltitodee, 
and  in  plain  day ;  miracles  which  not  even  the  irritated  Jews  eonld 
either  conceal  or  deny.  They  were  performed  for  a  porpoee  worthy 
of  such  acu.  to  evince  the  promised  Saviour;  and  similar  aeta  wore 
permitted  to  be  performed  by  the  apostles,  so  long  as  was  neceasafy 
for  thi«  purpose ;  but  no  longer.  Nest  to  the  incarnation,  temptation, 
resurrrciMm,  and  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  we  would  adduce  the 
cuovcfsion  and  ministry  of  Sanl  of  Tarsos,  the  i^oetle  Paul,  as  the 
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•trongeflt  evidence  of  the  divine  chancier  of  Christuuiitj.  The 
credibility  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  will  probably  mt  once  be  admitted ; 
or  at  least,  no  one  will  attribute  them  to  Christian  authors,  though 
Uiey  were  sanctioned  by  our  Saviour's  authority.  From  them,  we 
have  the  miraculous  voice  of  Prophicy^  in  support  of  the  Christian 
religion.  All  the  great  events  of  our  Saviour  s  life  and  ministry, 
were  foretold  by  the  Jewish  propheU,  as  plainly  as  possible  without 
defeating  their  accomplishment;  so  plainly,  indeed,  that  the  Jewish 
nation  were  anxiously  expecting  their  Messiah,  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  advent.  Nor  were  the  prophecies  less  remarkable,  which 
were  made  by  our  Saviour;  and  which  have  since  been  fulfilled. 

We  might  dwell  on  the  disinterestedness,  purity,  and  benevolence 
of  our  I#ord  and  his  followeri ;  on  the  perseverance  of  his  apostles, 
in  labors  and  sufferings ;  and  on  the  rapid  spread  of  the  gospel,  by 
peaceful  means,  as  evidences  of  its  divinity ;  but  we  must  pass  on, 
and  glance  at  the  internal  evidence$  of  Christianitv,  derived  from  its 
surpassing  beauty  and  excellence.  We  repeat,  that  it  is  the  only 
religion  which  can  elevate  and  restore  man  to  his  lost  place  in  the  cre- 
ation ;  or  satisfy  his  longings  aAer  immortality.  While  it  strengthens 
our  good  propensities,  by  divine  assistance ;  it  represses  and  quells 
those  evil  passions  which  no  other  power  can  subdue.  It  teaches  a 
pare  and  perfect  morality,  where  other  creeds  have  wandered,  and 
•eience  has  failed.  It  has  suppressed  human  sacrifices,  and  gladbto- 
rial  massacres  ;  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war ;  raised  the  standard  of 
pntriotism  ;  provided  the  means  of  charity  and  instruction  for  the 
poor :  and  especially  it  has  raised  the  female  sex  to  be  the  compa- 
nions, instead  of  the  slaves  of  man.  It  has  establislied  the  Sabbath 
and  Sanctuary,  to  give  rest  to  the  body,  and  spiritnal  food  to  the 
mind ;  and  it  has  comforted  the  afflicted,  consoled  the  bereaved,  and 
cheered  the  departing  spirit,  with  a  celestial  light,  beaming  from  the 
worid  beyond  the  grave.  When  sickness  and  trial  mmdo  upon  ns, 
when  nature  fails  and  woridly  hopes  forsake  tis,  when  death  approacb- 
ca,  as  it  must  approach  to  all,  then  only  can  we  adequately  realise  tlie 
divine  character  and  infinite  importance  of  the  Christian  lUigicii. 

Past  III. 
Sectarian  Polity, 

UxncR  the  head  of  Sectarian  Polity,  we  would  comprehend  the  r»- 
maininf?  portion  of  Christianity  ;  relating  to  the  different  Christian 
denominitiont :  and  treating  of  their  History,  Doctrines,  and  Modes 
of  worship.  Here,  therefore,  we  would  place  Sy$iemaiic^  or  Dogma- 
tic Theology  ;  that  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  dogmas  or 
doctrines  of  religion :  of  which  each  sect  has  some  that  are  peculiar; 
as  alsi)  EUnehtic,  ira properly  called  Polemic  Theology ;  by  which 
each  sect  attempts  to  defend  its  own  doctrines,  and  to  refute  thoae 
which  are  contrary  thereto ;  and  finally  Pa»toral  Theology ;  which 
comprehends  the  care  of  a  church,  and  the  dutiea  of  a  Christian  minis- 
ter. Tlii^  last,  has  been  subdivided  into  Homiletics,  or  preaching : 
Caterhetics,  or  catechising,  that  it,  instructing  the  young ;  Panrneliea, 
or  advising,  admonishing,  and  consoling ;  PnidentiaU,  or  liifgofira 
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■MMt ;  tod  Conmtoritltf  or  chmrdi  gov^nimciitt  •nd  the  ord6riiif  of 
IbmM  of  worship.  And  here  we  Teiiimrfc»  that  the  dingreemeiit  of 
Christian  sects,  on  minor  points,  instead  of  discrediting,  tends  rather 
10  prove  the  truth  of  those  wherein  they  agree ;  as  those  who  hate 
seceded  from  otheri,  would  naturally  diverge  from  them,  as  widslj 
as  their  consciences  would  permit. 

$  1.  The  Ortek  CaiMie  Churchy  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  IV 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  recogniaes  tradition,  as  a  sooree  of  doetriaOt 
besides  tlie  Scriptures.  It  believes  in  the  seven  Roman  sacramentSt 
and  in  transubsiantiation ;  admits  prayers  to  the  sainu,  and  allows 
their  pictures,  but  not  their  imsges,  to  be  worihipped ;  and  sanctions 
the  monastic  system.  It  also  believes  thst  the  Holy  Ghost  proeeedi 
from  the  Father  only :  but  most  of  its  other  doctrines  are  those  of 
Evangelical  protcstants ;  and  its  corruptions,  may,  we  think*  be 
trarcd  to  its  connection  with  the  Roman  C-hurch,  at  periods  snbso- 
quent  to  their  leparation,  A.  D.  484.  (p.  147).  Its  Liturgy,  or  form 
of  worship,  consists  of  the  mass,  or  service  of  prayer ;  together  with 
the  readmg  of  passages  of  Scripture,  and  legends  of  the  saints ;  the 
rehearsal  of  the  creed ;  the  ■inking  of  psalms ;  and  the  performaneo 
of  various  ceremonies.  The  Jlu9$ian  Church  coincides  with  the 
Greek,  in  its  doctrines;  but  tince  1701,  it  hat  acknowledged  the 
Emperor  as  its  hesd  ot  Patrisrrh.  Of  the  XeMtorian  Churchy  whose 
teneu  are  mostly  evangelical,  and  whose  patriarch  resides  st  Mosnl 
on  the  Tigris,  we  have  no  farther  room  to  speak.  The  CopHe 
Chnrch,  in  Egypt,  sgiees,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  preceding;  and 
hat  a  patriarrh  of  its  own  at  Alexandria. 

The  Roman  CmthoHc  Church,  which  also  assumes  the  title  of 
catholic,  or  universal,  and  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Pope  of  RomOt 
originally  professed  the  simple  Evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Nteeno 
Creed,  which  it  still  retains ;  but  it,  moreover,  recognixes  the  author- 
ity of  Tradition,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  aa  coSrdinate 
with  that  of  the  Scriptures ;  snd,  on  thb  ground,  it  has  superadded 
from  time  to  time  new  doctrines,  which  the  Scriptures  neither  eontafai 
nor  allow.  Among  these  doctrines,  sanctioned  by  the  CouncU  of 
7Vm/,  1M5-63,  aiKl  still  maintained*  are  that  of  Seoen  Saeram€nt$f 
vis.  Baptism,  the  Euchsrist,  (or  Lord^s  Supper),  Confirmation,  Po> 
nance.  Extreme  Unctioo,  Ordination,  and  Matrimony,  which,  are 
maintained  to  confer  grace  on  those  receiving  them  ;  also  the  doetriao 
of  7Vaiiti<6tfaii/J4iliefi,  or  the  acmal  conversion  of  the  sacramanlal 
bread  and  wine  into  the  iKMly  and  blood  of  our  Lord ;  which,  with 
the  accompanying  mass,  or  forms  of  prayer  and  ceremonialst  Is 
deemed  a  true  propitistory  sscrifice  for  both  the  living  and  the  dnd; 
alto  the  doctrine  of  Furgalory^  or  a  middle  state  between  Heavsa 
and  Hell,  for  those  soub  which,  though  not  aceepted  of  God,  are  stlD 
within  the  reach  of  salvation,  by  the  pravers  of  the  faithful ;  and  espo- 
cially  the  doctrine  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  aa  Christ*s  Viear* 
snd  \h<>  in/aiiihiUiy  of  the  Church,  by  which  some  understand  the 
Pope,  but  others,  solely  the  Conncil.  By  vemmue  ts  meant  acts  of 
suppTMirtl  ctpiation  for  sins  committed ;  and  by  extrcmi  une/Jefi«  the 
snointmf  of  those  dangerously  ill,  with  consecrated  oO. 

The  reneroHoH  of  itmmgtM,  and  IFsrsA^  of  ombUo^  or  tfiose  et» 
90 
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nooized  as  such,  is  not  only  tolerated,  bat  required  by  the  Romin 
Catholic  or  more  properly  ilie  Roman  ("hurch.  This  Church  also 
requires  auricular  or  private  confe$$ion  of  all  sins,  to  the  priests, 
who  claim  power  to  pardon  the  same ;  and  it  maintains  that  we  may 
save  oursehes  by  our  own  good  works,  and  have  a  surplus  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  calletl  work$  of  $upererogation  ;  on  the  strength  of 
which  it  grants,  or  has  granted  not  only  pardons,  but  indulsctnceM 
to  commit  any  future  sin  with  impunity,  for  a  certain  price.  It  also 
•anctiontf  the  mona»iic  9y%tem^  and  prohibits  the  marriaze  ofpritit*. 
In  enforcing  conformity  to  these  doctrines  and  requisitions,  the  In- 
qviiition,  establinhed  in  1204,  by  the  agency  of  Dominic  de  Guzman, 
founder  aUo  of  the  Dominican  order  of  monks;  and  the  Socieiu  of 
JtMuiitt  or  order  of  Jesus,  founded  in  1536,  by  Ignatius  l^yola,  a 
Spanish  soldier  and  devotee,  were  engines  of  tremendous  and  most 
cruel  power. 

After  the  modem  discoreries  in  the  East  Indies,  and  America,  the 
Roman  church  made  great  efforts  to  convert  those  regions  to  its  own 
faith ;  in  India,  by  Francii  A'artVr,  the  Jesuit,  who  preached  in  Hin- 
doostan,  Ceylon,  and  Japan,  and  died  in  the  year  1552;  in  Mexico,  by 
Zummara^a^  its  first  bishop ;  in  Peru,  by  Hernandez  Lucque^  who 
was  aiift(H*iated  with  Pizarro,  in  its  conquest ;  and  in  Brazil,  by  Vieyra^ 
and  other  Jesuits.  The  first  Roman  Catholic  establishment  in  the 
United  States  was  in  Maryland,  under  Calvert^  son  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
in  1634. 

$  2.  We  come  next  to  speak  of  the  Reformation ;  by  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  (Miurrh  was  restored  to  a  purer  form  of  Chris* 
tianity ;  ahhoush  the  reformers  themselves  afterwards  became  divided, 
on  various  abstract  or  minor  points  of  C^hristian  doctrine.  The  In- 
quisition was  first  directed  against  the  n'oldemeM  and  JUbif^enBei^ 
who  had  lon£  opposed  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and 
had  been  condemned  therefor,  by  the  great  I^teran  Council,  at  Rome, 
io  1139.  But  the  pioneer  of  the  Reformation  is  usually  considered 
to  have  l>een  John  fHckliffe^  of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  died  in 
1387.  He  att.icked  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  and  bishops,  and  ex- 
Dosed  their  absuniities  and  impositions.  His  followers  were  called 
yflckliJ/'iteM,  or  improperly  Ix^Uards  ;  (this  last  being  a  sect  of  Ger- 
man diTi^entem) ;  but  they  were  few  in  number  and  unsupported ;  and 
their  doctrines  made  but  feeble  progress.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  Ilunuten  in  Bohemia,  the  followers  of  John  Huss,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  1415.  It  was  reserved  for  Martin  Luther  Vo 
brave  ttic  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  (the  papal  palace),  and  to  eflfect,  on 
a  larjrr  !«c:ilc,  the  Reftirm  so  much  needed. 

Lutfirr  wa*  .in  AugU!itinian  Monk,  and  a  professor  of  Theology  at 
Witirin>>erjr,  when  he  first  ventured  to  preach  aipainst  the  abuse  of 
indulsr'*nrr«,  then  ofTered  for  sale  there,  by  Tetxel,  a  Dominican  frtar 
or  monk.  A.  D.  1517.  l*his  was  followed  by  long  and  widening 
disputation^  :  and  in  1519.  Luther,  ftu(it.iined  by  the  elector  Frederick 
of  S.TXony.  >>ee:in  to  deny  the  title  of  the  pope  to  supremacy  or  infal- 
libility. He  was  exconimuniratrd  by  the  pope,  I^eo  .\.,  in  16S0; 
and  outlawed  by  i'harle*  V.,  by  the  Edict  of  If'ormM.  in  1521  ;  but 
he  lived  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  German  Ungnafe,  and  lo  fM 
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the  Reformation  widely  spread,  before  his  death,  in  1546.  Lotber 
rejected  the  spurious  sacraraenu,  retaining  only  baptism  and  the 
eucharisi ;  but  he  believed  that  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are 
actually  present  in  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine;  which  doctrine  ta 
called  coniub$tatitiaiion  or  impanaiion.  He  exploded  the  doctrine 
of  purgator)',  auricular  confession,  monastic  vows,  priestly  celibaey* 
salvation  by  merit,  works  of  supererogation,  indulgences,  pray  en  lo 
saints,  worship  of  images,  and  also  the  adoration  of  the  Aosit  or 
image  of  our  Saviour,  held  up  during  the  Roman  mass. 

The  early  LuihtranM  believed  in  the  predestination  of  mankind  to 
liappiness  or  misery,  according  to  God*s  foreknowledge  of  their 
character ;  but  this,  and  otlier  doctrines  of  his,  are  more  or  less  modi- 
fied at  the  present  day.  The  term  Protftaiii*^  was  first  applied  to 
tlioAe  Lutheran  princes  who  protested  against  the  unfavorable  mea- 
sures of  the  diii  at  Spirit  in  1529 ;  and  it  has  since  been  extended  to 
all  the  seceders  from  the  Roman  Church.  The  Protestant  cause  was 
much  aided  by  tlie  iAagut  of  StnalctUdtn^  in  1530,  and  its  hamMNiy 
promoted  by  the  ConfeM$ion  of  ^ug$burg^  or  articles  of  faith  drawn 
up  by  Mclancthon,  in  the  same  year.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Drumark,  the  lAitheran  Church  is  EpiBCOpai,  or  presided  over  by 
bishops ;  but  in  (terroany  iu  affairs  are  directed  by  a  ConHitarg^ 
having  a  president,  and  diflerent  grades  of  Clerry.  The  Lutheran 
church  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  the  German  settleii« 
as  early  as  1725. 

^'WriNism,  embraces  the  doctrines  of  John  Calvin,  professor  of 
Theology  at  Ceneva,  who  died  in  1564.  Its  leading  articles,  aa 
adopted  by  tiie  Cicnevan  Church,  and  settled  by  the  Synod  of  Dori 
in  1618,  are  called  the  Five  PoirUs ;  via.  Total  depravity  ;  UnocNH 
ditional  predestination ;  Particular  redemption ;  Effectual  calling ;  and 
tlir  Final  perseverance  of  those  who  are  once  converted.  These 
doctrines  of  Cslvin  have  been  modified  by  later  theologians ;  who  are 
hence  called  moderate  Calvinists ;  while  those  who  sdopt  them  in 
full,  are  termed  strict  Calvinists.  The  HugutnotB  in  France,  were 
mostly  Calvinists,  tolerated  by  the  Edici  of  Santtf^  in  1598,  bat 
expelled  by  iu  revocation  in  1685.  Calvinism  still  prevails  in  8wil> 
zerland,  Holland,  and  Scotland,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Tnited  Suies;  among  the  Presbyterians,  CongregatioA- 
alisui,  and  Baptists. 

Wrmiiiiaiiism,  comprehends  the  doctrines  of  James  Arminius,  who 
was  a  professor  of  Theology  at  I^eyden.  He  promulgated  his  peea- 
liar  doctrines  in  1591,  and  died  in  1609.  He  msintained,  in  oppoai- 
tion  to  (*alvinisin,  thst  Cfod*s  election,  or  predestination,  is  only 
conditional,  or  the  result  of  his  foreseeing  what  woold  be  men*a  vo- 
lunury  comturt ;  thst  atonement  was  made  lor  all  men,  and  offered 
ic»  them,  though  not  by  all  accepted ;  and  he  donbted  whether  eoa- 
veru  may  not  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  and  die  in  their  sins.  Hia 
ihictrines  were  carried  much  farther  by  his  followers,  the  Rern^nr 
$trani»,  who  dcnieil  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  and  maintained  thai 
true  U-lie«rr«  may  fall  from  grace,  not  only  grossly,  but  finally. 
Th(»e.  ami  otiier  doctrines,  contrary  to  the  settled  creed  of  the  Belgie 
1  hun*hc^,  ga\e  occasion  for  the  Gemrai  Syiwd  of  Dor i^  (or  Dora- 
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vecht),  which  met  in  1618,  and  condemned  the  peculimr  tenets  of  the 
Anninians  ;  whose  imprudence  led  to  their  cruel  persecution,  till  the 
death  of  Prince  Maurice  in  1625.  Their  doctrines  hare  found  most 
&TOr  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

$  3.  The  term  EpUcopalianM^  from  the  Greek  fittoitoicof,  a  bishop, 
though  applicable  to  all  who  acknowledge  the  office  of  bishops,  is 
nsoally  confined  to  the  Prote$tafU  Epi$ copal  Churchy  in  England 
and  the  United  States ;  called  also  the  English  Church,  or  Church 
of  England.  This  Church  first  abjured  the  papal  authority  under 
Henry  VIII.,  in  1533;  and  again  under  Queen  Eliiabeth,  aAer  the 
Catholic  reign  of  Mary.  The  Episcopalians  recognize  the  office  of 
bishops  as  of  divine  institution  ;  and  of  course  regard  it  as  the  only 
sanctioned  form  of  church  goremment.  The  Episcopal  CMiurch 
professes  to  conform  to  apostolic  doctrine  and  usage ;  and  traces  its 
fine  of  bishops  back  to  the  primitive  ages,  before  the  Roman  usurpa- 
tions and  corruptions ;  between  which,  and  the  estremes  of  secession 
and  dissension,  it  seeks  to  pursue  the  narrow  path  of  truth.  Its 
Liturgy,  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was  compiled  by  the  eariy 
Reformers ;  its  materials  being  drawn  from  the  Bible,  or  transmitted 
from  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  its  doctrines 
are  strictly  evangelical,  adopting  neither  the  views  of  Calvin,  nor 
those  of  Armtnius  exclusively,  but  conforming  to  the  Bible  alone. 
The  first  settlers  of  the  United  States,  at  Jamestown,  Vs.,  with  their 
clergyman,  Mr.  Hunt,  were  Episcopalians. 

The  Pre$bt/terianMf  are  Protestants,  who  reject  the  office  of 
bishops;  and  contend  that  the  words  ffit^soivof,  or  bishop,  and  itpri* 
flrrtpoi,  or  elder,  signify  one  and  the  same  grade  of  ministers.  Their 
pastors,  accordingly,  are  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hamb  of  other 
ministers  of  equal  grade ;  and  their  church  government  b  vested  in 
an  a9$tmbly  of  delegates  from  the  churches.  The  General  Aasem* 
bly«  is  recos;nized  as  having  ecclesiastical  authority  over  all  the 
churches  which  it  represents,  or  which  are  represented  by  it.  The 
Church  of  Geneva,  founded  in  1 533,  was  Presbyterian ;  and  most 
of  the  Presbyterians  are  Calvinists.  This  form  of  government  was 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  John  Knox,  the  reformer,  af^r  his  vbit 
10  Geneva  in  1555  ;  and  retained  by  the  Covenaniert  both  of  1561, 
and  1643.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  Sutes, 
appears  to  have  been  erected  in  Philadelphia,  in  1703 ;  and  the  first 
Piesbytery  was  organized  in  the  following  year.  Each  preBityiery 
eonsists  of  several  churches  ;  and  several  Presbyteries,  associated, 
compose  a  synod. 

The  Cons^fzoiionaiiit*,  are  so  called  because  they  believe  each 
church  or  parish  to  be  entirely  independent  of  all  others ;  its  mem* 
bers  having  a  rifht  to  select  and  oroain  their  own  minister.  They 
admit  however  of  a  fellowthip  and  association  of  the  churches,  on 
purely  republican  principles ;  the  name  Independent m^  though  some* 
ttmes  given  to  all  this  denomination,  beinf  properly  applicable  only 
to  those  who  decline  such  association.  Their  tenets  are  ifenerally 
Calvinistic  :  though  some  Unitarians  claim  the  name  of  Congrrga- 
tionalists.  The  first  church  of  thb  sect,  founded  in  Englsnd  in  166f, 
by  John  Robinson,  was  driven  by  persecution  to  HoUttid*  and 
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of  iu  members  were  the  dm  settlers  of  Plymouth,  New  England. 
Another  church  was  formed  in  England,  in  1616,  under  Mr.  Jacobs; 
and  the  name  Puritan$,  previously  applied  to  various  dissenters, 
was  afterwards  applied  to  this  denomination. 

The  name  Bapiiiii,  is  applied  to  those  Christians  who  require 
that  baptism  should  be  performed  by  immersion,  as  an  essential 
requisite  to  church  communion.  Like  the  ancient  Anabaptists,  they 
object  to  the  baptizing  of  infanii.  Their  peculiar  doctrines  have  been 
maintained  by  individuals,  from  the  earliest  ages ;  but  they  dm  became 
prominent,  at  the  Reformation,  among  the  Mennonitet^  or  followers  of 
Menno,  a  reformer,  who  began  to  preach  in  Germany,  in  1537.  In 
England,  the  sect  of  General  Baptists  arose  as  early  as  161 1,  under 
Mr.  Hmith ;  but  the  Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists  appear  to 
have  separated  from  the  Independents,  in  1638,  under  their  leader, 
Mr.  Jpsi»e.  The  first  Baptist  Church  in  the  United  States  was 
founded  by  Roger  Williams,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1639; 
and  the  Baptists  are  now  the  most  numerous  denomination  in  the 
United  States. 

The  MethotiisU,  are  the  followers  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who 
first  organized  a  class  of  this  sect  in  1739,  aided  by  Mr.  Whitefield. 
Their  doctrines  are  mostly  those  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but 
leaning  rather  to  Arminianism  ;  though  Mr.  Whitefield  favored  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin.  They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  bishops, 
and  style  themselves  the  Sfethodist  Episcopal  Church.  TYie  name 
Methodist  wns  first  applied  to  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  from  the  sedate- 
ncss  and  rejpil.iriiy  of  his  life  ;  and  the  Methodists  aspire  to  moral 
perfrriion  or  fnMMJom  from  sin.  The  first  Metho<li8t  class  in  the 
United  States,  w.is  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  Mr.  Philip 
Embur>',  in  1766;  and  the  Methodists  now  rank  second  in  numbers, 
amnnf  the  religious  denominations  of  our  country. 

The  rnitarians,  in  opposition  to  the  Trinitarians,  maintain  that 
Christ  was  a  created  l>einp.  dependent  on  the  Father ;  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  1^  not  a  distinrt  person  or  essence  ;  and  that  the  Father  alone 
is  truly  and  properly  God.  The  Soriniam,  or  followers  of  I^ius 
Sorinus.  who  died  in  I56t,  and  of  Faustus  Socinus,  his  nephew, 
who  (lied  in  1601,  maintain  farther  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man, 
who  hid  no  existence  l)efore  he  appeared  on  earth ;  and  they 
acknowledge  him  only  as  a  moral  teacher,  though  divinely  ap- 
p<Mnled.  Many  of  the  Unitarians  are  also  Socinians.  They  all 
rrjrri  ihe  doctrine  of  Chritt*s  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men; 
mikinu  onr  own  gorni  works  the  sole  ground  of  divine  acceptance; 
and  many  of  them  believe  that  all  men  will  be  savc^d.  These  prin- 
riplr^  dale  hark  to  the  time  of  Arius  and  Pelagius ;  but  the  Cnitth 
riant  first  apprarrtl  as  a  modem  sect,  in  Poland,  about  1565;  in 
Fnebnd,  under  Mr.  Biddle,  as  early  as  1660;  and  in  the  United 
S»atr«.  iind#*r  !>r.  Mavhew,  as  earlv  as  1756.  The  Ctuvfr$aii9t9 
ffenenllv    hrlieve    in    the   Trinity;  but   maintain  that    all    mankind 

♦  •  

will  he  «areti.  however  sinful  their  lives  may  have  been.  Thoee 
who  l>flirvp  that  the  wicked  wdl  be  punished  for  a  certain  time, 
before  they  are  beatified,  are  called  Be$toraiionut$  ;  and  their  doe- 
trine  has  been  attributed  to  Origen,  one  of  the  Christian  Fathers. 
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The  first  professedly  Unirersalist  Church  in  the  United  States,  was 
ornnizeil  at  (iloucester,  Mass.,  under  Mr.  Murray,  in  1779. 

The  MoraviatiM,  or  United  Brethren,  are  a  branch  of  the  persecuted 
Waldenses ;  but  their  present  or^nization  was  eflfected  by  Count 
Zinzendorf  in  1727,  when  they  had  settled  the  villa^  of  Hemhut  on 
his  estate  in  tlie  east  of  Saxony.  Hence  they  are  sometimes  called 
Uemhuteri.  They  are  a  small  but  devoted  and  evangelical  denomi- 
nation. The  Swedenbor^an$f  or  New  Jerusalem  Church,  are 
followers  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  Swedish  baron,  who  died  in 
1772.  He  professed  to  have  received  a  new  revelation,  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  interpreted  in  a  mystical  sense; 
and  he  held  to  a  spiritual  communion  with  angeU  and  departed 
friends,  as  a  source  of  consolation  and  improvement.  The  Quakers, 
or  Friends,  are  the  associates  and  followers  of  George  Fox,  who  first 
began  to  preach  their  doctrines,  about  1648.  They  believe  in  the 
Trinity,  but  reject  the  Sacraments,  and  allow  any  of  their  members 
to  preach,  who  think  themselves  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  The 
HickMiteHf  who  have  seceded  from  the  Orthodox  Quakers,  incline  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Socinians.  The  first  society  of  Quakers  in  the 
United  Sutes  was  founded  by  William  Fenn.  The  sect  called 
Chri»tian$t  or  the  Christian  Connexion,  originated  about  the  year 
1800,  among  seceders  from  various  otlier  denominations  ;  their  lead- 
ing tenet  being  entire  freedom  of  opinion  in  all  religious  matters. 
They  have  no  established  creed  :  but  profess  to  make  the  Bible  their 
sole  guide ;  leaving  every  individual  to  interpret  it  according  to  his 
own  judgment. 


SECOND  PROVINCE  i 

ETHNOLOGY. 


Ik  the  proTince  of  Eihoology,  we  include  the  etody  of  Nttioni» 
geof^phically  and  hifltorically  ;  havin|f  regifd  to  their  location  and 
strrngth;  tlieir  institutions  and  customs;  their  origin  and  hialofj; 
their  distinguished  men  ;  and  their  imaginative  literature ;  theae  laal 
topics  being  very  closely  connected  with  the  preceding.  The  naUM 
is  derived  from  the  Greek,  t^vof,  a  nation ;  and  iieyof,  a  diacooraa. 
In  this  province,  we  comprehend  the  departmenu  of  Geograpkjff 
including  Hutistics,  and  Voyages  and  Travels ;  Chronogtaphf^  or 
Civil  History  and  Antiquities;  Biography^  relating  to  the  Uvea  of 
Eminent  men :  and  Callography,  or  the  study  of  Poetry,  RomaneOt 
and  similar  miscellaneous  literature.  The  reaaona  for  placing  thaan 
departmenu  in  this  order,  and  in  thia  provinee,  we  liave  aliaadjr 
briefly  explained,     [p.  84]. 
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V.  DEPARTMENT: 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Ik  the  department  of  Geo^phy,  we  would  comprise  i  genenl 
description  of  the  earth ;  and  especially  of  the  nations  by  which  it  is 
inhabited  ;  in  reference  to  their  position  and  extent;  their  productions 
and  resources ;  their  institutions  and  improrements ;  their  manners 
and  customs ;  and  including  the  subjects  of  Statistics,  and  Voyages 
and  Travels.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek,  71;,  the  earth ;  and  yi^tw, 
I  describe ;  or  7h<^«  ^  description :  and  it  is  a  term  which  admits  of 
indefinite  extension ;  since  in  describing  a  nation,  allusion  must  be 
made  to  its  language,  laws,  and  religion,  arts  and  literature;  and  in 
treating  of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  we  might  include  the  whole 
range  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  propriety,  howerer,  of  restricting 
the  term  to  a  single  department  of  human  knowledge,  as  above  defined, 
instead  of  extending  it  to  comprehend  the  whole,  will,  we  think,  be 
•aif-evident :  and  for  this  department,  we  have  adopted  the  present 
name,  in  compliance  with  popular  usage,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  coining  another ;  even  though  one  more  definite  might  be  found. 

Geography  is  properly  subdivided  into  Maihtmaiicai^  which 
describes  the  form,  imaginary  circles,  and  different  modes  of  repre- 
senting the  eartli ;  Physical^  which  relates  to  iu  stmcturs,  and  ele- 
mental  changes,  and  to  its  natural  productions;  Topographicait  which 
relates  to  places,  and  their  situation,  as  shown  by  maps  and  gazet- 
teers; StaiiMtica!^  which  relates  to  the  extent,  strength,  and  resonrcea 
of  nations  ;  rirtV,  which  relates  to  nations,  in  regard  to  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  forms  of  religion  and  government,  and  progress  in 
improvements ;  and  in$ioricaT,  or  Progressive  Geography,  which 
treats  of  discover)'  and  colonization ;  and  changes  of  names  or  of 
boundaries,  of  places  and  states.  Strictlv  speaking.  Mathematical, 
and  Physical  Geography,  belong  to  the  stuuies  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Natural  History;  but  as  some  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary 
for  the  unilrrsianding  of  the  other  divisions,  we  shall  here  treat  briefiy 
of  tliem,  as  an  Introduction  to  the  main  subject ;  presupposing  the 
slight  mathematical  knowledge  required  for  their  comprehension. 

The  propriety  of  considering  StaiiMtia  as  subordinate  lo,  and  a 
part  of,  Geogmphy,  will,  we  think,  be  sufficiently  evident;  though 
some  German  writers  have  so  enlarged  its  boundaries,  as  to  leave 
little  to  (Geography  besides  the  name.  Sutistics  first  received  its 
name  and  systematic  form,  from  Prof.  Achenwall,  at  GSttingen,  in 
1749 ;  and  the  term  has  been  but  recently  introduced  into  English 
works.  It  rrlatrs  especially  to  the  strength  and  resources  of  nations ; 
and  collerfs  from  Geography,  all  the  dau  which  bear  upon  this  point. 
The  classification  of  Voyagt$  and  TravtU^  as  a  part  of  Oeofrmpby, 
and  as  the  sources  from  which  systematic  works  on  this  dgpntimanti 
160 
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hare  been  chiefly  rompiled,  we  think  all  general  scholare  must  ip- 
pro*-e.  We  might,  in  this  cnurse,  treat  separately,  the  subjects  of 
Ancient  (Jeography,  Mmirrn  Cieo^aphy,  Statistics,  and  Voyages  and 
Travel*  ;  but  we  prefer,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  the  Ethnographical 
method,  of  comprfhemiing  ever)*  thing  which  relates  to  one  country 
or  division  of  the  world,  under  (»ne  head. 

The  General  Ili$tory  of  Geography,  is  itself  a  subject  of  much 
inten*st.  The  earliest  iteographical  recc»rds  which  have  \H:en  pre- 
served, arc  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  Hebrew  Scriptures.  They 
contain  much  information  concerning  Judea,  and  the  neighboring* 
regions  ;  and  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Next 
to  these,  are  the  p<K'ms  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  ;  and  the  historical 
books  t>f  //eroJottin,  compiled  in  part  from  his  own  travels.  The 
world,  as  known  in  his  tiuje,  445  B.  (\,  comprehended  only  the 
regions  Iwrdering  on  the  Meditermncan,  Black,  Caspian,  and  Red 
Seas  ;  extending  to  F^thiopia  in  the  south,  and  to  India  in  the  east. 
The  Phtrniciann,  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  had  explored  the  whole 
Medilermnean,  as  early  as  1000  B.  C. ;  and  we  have  still  an  account 
of  the  Periplus  or  voyage  of  //ri/ino,  the  Carthaginian,  as  far  soQtli 
as  Guinea,  about  500  B.  C\ ;  and  of  that  of  Pytheai  of  Marseilles, 
who  ventured  bv  sea,  300  B.  C.,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Britain, 
and  thence  to  ritiina  Thule,  which  was  probably  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Norway.*  More  will  l>e  said  of  Voyages  and  Travels, 
in  treating  of  ihe  (Srand  Divisions  of  the  earth. 

The  earliest  rejniiar  Geographies,  now  extant,  are  those  of  Strabo^ 
who  wrote  in  (Jreek.  and  died  A.  I).  25;  and  of  PomponiuM  MelOf 
who  wrote  iii  Latin,  about  A.  I).  50.  Thev  both  descnbe  the  world 
as  then  known,  including  Britain,  and  Germiny.  Much  Geographi- 
cal mformation  is  al!*o  found  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  in  the 
Natural  History  of  the  elder  Pliny  ;  but  the  l>est  ancient  Geography 
was  that  of  Ptolemy,  (PtoleniTus),  who  died  A.  I).  150.  It  is  in 
eijfht  UM>ks,  f«»rming  part  of  his  (Jreat  System,  (M#ytixr  Irrra^iAf 
cilleil  by  the  Arabians,  the  ,ittnagest  ;  and  it  is  the  first  work  in 
which  places  were  defined  by  their  latitude  and  longitude,  as  proposed 
by  Ifipparchns.  who  died  125  B.  C.  Tlie  best  Arabian  Geographies 
are  ihitse  of  Fdri«i,  and  Abulfe<la  ;  and  the  first  motiem  European 
geojfraphrr.  wa«  ftuido  of  Ravenna,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  1500. 
The  fir«i  General  Map,  which  wc  can  mention,  was  that  of  Eraioi" 
fhrnrt,  270  B.  C. ;  and  the  best  ancient  Atlas,  was  that  of  •iraihO' 
drnmn,  prrpartMl  for  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy.  The  Umoos 
Peiifin:^rr  Tahle,  was  a  map  of  the  military  roads  of  the  Visigoths, 
cf»mpil*-d  a«  e!iHy  as  A.  D.  1190.  Tlie  invention  of  the  Ttrrt$tri§l 
f!fr,hf,  IS  ittributetl  to  Anaximander,  about  580  B.  C;  and  the  first 
?no«lern  nur  m  paid  to  hare  been  constructed  by  Martin  Behaim, 
Brbrtn.  Rrbin.  or  Borhme),  of  Nuremberg,  as  eaHy  as  1492. 

A  few  wonis  on  Mathematieal  Geography,  are  all  which  we  have 
riMuti  \\vxr  to  ofl^rr.  The  earth  is  a  large  globe,  or  rather  an  obUtiM 
ipheroi  t ;  rrvolving  on  an  imaginary  nxii,  which  passes  through  hs 
cf  n:rr.  and  trrniinatrs  at  the  north  and  south  po/rj.  That  great  cir- 
cle on  t>te  earth*«  surface,  which  runs  east  and  west,  at  an  equal 
*  Tbt  71U/r  oT  Affiook.  WM  OM  ol  tbs 
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disUncc  from  both  the  poles,  is  called  the  equator.  The  earth'n 
polar  dianu'ter  is  78U9  miles  ;  its  equatorial  diameter  79*425  iinlcs ; 
and  its  mean  rircumt'erenre  '24,H56  miles.  Its  mean  distanre  from 
the  sun  is  about  U5,(KK),(KH)  miles  ;  and  it  revolvers  around  the  run 
in  305  d.tvs,  5  houn«,  IH  minutes,  and  48  seconds  ;  that  is,  from  the 
vernal  e<|uint>x  to  thisi  same  point  af^ain.  The  tropics^  are  two 
small  rin'les,  each  23  28' from  the  equator ;  that  of  Cancer  hein^ 
on  the  north,  ami  that  of  Capricorn  on  the  south.  The  potar  cir* 
cUm^  are  two  other  imaginary  circles,  at  the  same  distance,  or  23* 
28'  from  the  poles ;  the  birdie  U'lne  anmnd  the  north,  and  the 
Jinlarctic  aniund  the  ^outh  pole.  The  distance  of  these  circles 
from  the  poles,  and  from  the  equator,  is  determined  by  the  indina- 
tion  of  the  eartirs  axis  t(»  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  that  is,  the  path  which 
it  describes  annually  around  the  sun. 

0 

Theste  and  other  small  circles,  running  due  east  and  west,  each  one 
of  them  Ihmiii;  everywhere  ecjuidistant  from  the  equator,  are  called 
parallrts  of  tutitudr  :  while  i^reat  circles  pa*sin|^  through  the  poles, 
and  cmssinj?  the  equator  at  rij^lit  an^^les,  are  called  mtridianM,  iMti* 
iudt,  is  distance  meajtured  north  (»r  south  frf»m  the  equator;  and 
longitude,  is  distance  eat«t  or  we^t,  from  some  selected  dn^X  meridian  ; 
both  beini;  meajturt*d  in  decrees  and  minutes.  The  ancients  sup- 
posed the  earth  to  have  a  (rv^^Kr  extent  eastward  and  westward,  than 
to  the  north  and  south.  Hence,  distance  eastward  or  westward,  they 
called  longitude,  or  length  ;  while  distance  towards  the  north  or 
south,  they  termed  latitude  or  breadth.*  The  ediptie,  is  a  freat 
circle,  fixed  in  the  heavens,  but  movable  on  the  eartirs  surface; 
and  always  crossing  the  equator  at  an  ani^le  of  23^  28';  it  beinff  the 
intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  with  the  earth's  surface ; 
or  with  the  celestial  sphere,  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  earth,  on  every  side.  A  map,  is  a  representation  of  either 
the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  the  earth's  surface  on  a  plane ;  and  a  charts 
is  either  a  nautical  map,  or  a  map  on  a  cylindrical  projection,  which 
represents  the  meridians  as  parallel  straight  lines,  and  thus  niafnifies 
the  paru  towanls  the  poles.  The  data  for  maps  are  obtained  from 
Sunreyinj?  and  Praciical  Astronomy :  but  the  principles  of  their  con- 
struction,  belone  to  Descriptive  (ieometr)'. 

On  Phynical  Geos^raphy,  we  must  here  be  extremely  brief;  bot 
more  will  l>e  said  on  this  subject,  in  tlie  province  of  PhysiconoiBy. 
Tlie  eanh  rotates,  or  turns  on  its  axis,  once  in  24  hours ;  thereby 
causing  the  alternation  of  day  and  night :  and  it  revolves  around  the 
sun  cmce  in  a  year,  which  [mtkhI  of  tune  it  measures  by  this  motion. 
Its  annual  path  or  orhit,  is  a  plane  curve,  nearly  circular,  but  slightly 
elliptical ;  and  its  axis  is  obtique  to  iu  orbit,  but  continues  nearly 
parallel  to  itself:  always  pointini^  ti>wanls  the  north  star  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  thus  rausine  the  obliquity  of  the  equator  to  the  eeiipiie. 
Hence,  in  our  summer,  tlie  north  \HAe  inclines  towards  the  sun, 
causine  lonir  and  warm  days ;  althoti|^h  the  earth  is  then  farthest 
from  the  sun  ;  but  in  our  %» inter  the  c:^^  is  the  reverse.     Thus,  the 

•  This  iars  is  lUiutnird  )y  Pi.^rmv'*  Map  «>r  the  World.  (Pbis  V.).  tW  em 
of  whidi  berr  isumnl  m  tskm  from  th»  one  in  CtnwtM^  InMMlaliaa  of  Fls» 
toy  9  Geogrsplkjr,  pvblHlMd  al  Vcaice,  ia  IftM, 
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obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis  causes  the  changes  of  the  seasons^  and 
the  inequality  of  the  days  and  nights.  At  the  eauator,  the  days 
and  nights  are  of  equal  length  throughout  the  year ;  but  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  earth  there  is  an  inequality,  which  continually  increases 
as  we  approach  the  poles.  In  latitude  41°  21'  the  longest  day  is  15 
hours;  in  latitude  58°  25%  it  is  18  hours;  at  the  polar  circles  it  is 
24  hours  ;  and  at  each  pole  the  sun  continues  above  the  horizon  six 
months  at  a  time,  appearing  to  describe  a  horizontal  circle,  every 
day,  and  never  rising  higher  than  23°  28'. 

The  inequality  of  the  sun's  heat,  in  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
causes  the  difference  of  Climates  ^  as  approximately  indicated  by 
the  different  zones.  The  torrid  zone  lies  between  the  tropics ;  the 
temperate  zones  extend  from  the  tropics  to  the  polar  circles,  being 
designated  as  the  northern  and  southern  ;  and  the  frigid  zones  extend 
from  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles.  The  climate  of  the  Torrid  zone 
is  generally  hot ;  that  of  the  Temperate  zones,  warm  or  variable ; 
and  that  of  the  Frigid  zones,  intensely  cold.  Mountainous  regions 
are  always  colder  than  low  ones ;  and  even  at  the  equator,  at  the 
height  of  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  is  perpetual 
snow.  The  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  vary 
with  the  climate  ;  having  reference,  of  course,  to  the  altitude  of  each 
locality.  The  smaller  and  more  hardy  animals  and  plants  are  gene- 
rally found  in  the  colder  regions ;  and  the  larger  animals  and  plants, 
including  the  more  venomous  and  poisonous,  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
torrid  zone.  Of  these,  however,  and  of  the  mineral  productions,  and 
internal  structure  of  the  earth,  we  must  defer  further  notice,  to  the 
department  of  Idiophysics. 

The  tides  in  the  ocean,  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  moon's  attrac- 
tion, as  it  revolves  around  the  earth;  but  partly  by  the  attraction  of 
the  sun.  Similar  tides  doubtless  exist  in  the  atmosphere^  or  vestment 
of  air,  which  surrounds  the  earth,  extending  to  the  height  of  40  or  45 
miles  on  every  side.  The  tides  follow  the  moon's  apparent  diurnal 
motion  from  east  to  west ;  and  are  generally  highest  at  any  place, 
about  two  hours  after  the  moon  has  crossed  the  meridian ;  there  being 
a  high  tide  directly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time : 
but,  by  the  obstructions  which  the  land  presents,  they  are  subjected 
to  great  irregularities.  When  the  tide  is  rising  at  any  place,  it  is 
said  to  be  flood-tide ;  but  when  it  is  falling,  it  is  called  ebb-tide ; 
there  being  two  flood  tides,  and  two  ebbs  in  about  25  hours ;  and 
the  extremes  of  flood  and  ebb  being  called  high  and  low  water.  The 
highest  tide  in  the  world,  is  at  Cumberland  Head,  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  where  the  greatest  difference  between  high  and  low  water,  at 
spring  tides,  when  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  united, 
is  71  feet. 

The  air,  when  heated,  expands  and  rises ;  while  colder  air  rushes 
in  below,  to  supply  its  place  ;  thus  producing  winds^  or  currents  of 
air.  The  trade-winds  extend  about  30°  on  each  side  of  the  equator, 
and  blow  towards  it,  because  it  is  in  the  warmest  region  ;  but  they  also 
incline  westward,  and,  along  the  equator,  blow  almost  directly  from 
the  east,  because  they  come  from  those  parts  of  the  earth  that  are  not 
moving  eastward  so  fast  as  the  equator  is,  by  the  earth's  diurnal 
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rotation.  The  fnonsoons,  between  the  Himmaleh  Mountains  and 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  blow  from  the  north-east  in  summer,  and 
from  the  south-west  in  winter ;  always  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer 
region.  The  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  typhoons  of 
the  East  Indies,  are  also  produced  chiefly  by  the  action  of  heat ;  and 
the  simoom  or  samiel  of  the  eastern  deserts,  owes  its  deleterious 
effects  to  its  hotness,  and  dryness,  and  the  sand  which  it  bears  along. 
When  this  blast  is  felt  in  Italy,  it  is  called  the  sirocco;  but  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  it  is  named  harmattan.  The  farther  causes 
of  clouds,  rains,  and  storms,  must  be  reserved  for  the  study  of  Me- 
teorology ;  and  the  action  of  the  elements  upon  the  land,  will  be 
alluded  to  in  the  branch  of  Geology. 

To  Physical  Geography  belongs  a  description  of  the  different  races 
of  men  ;  of  which  there  are  five  principal :  the  European^  or  white  ; 
the  Asiatic^  or  yellow  ;  the  American^  or  red  ;  the  Malay ^  or  brown ; 
and  the  African,  or  black ;  all  of  which  are  here  arranged  according 
to  their  degree  of  civilization.  By  the  degree  of  civilization^  is 
meant  the  progress  of  any  race  or  people  in  arts  and  refinement.  Of 
these  degrees,  we  may  reckon  five;  the  enlightened,  civilized,  half 
civilized,  barbarous,  and  savage  ;  of  which  we  have  no  room  here  to 
speak  farther.  The  European  or  Caucasian  race  is  characterised  by 
a  lighter  complexion  ;  a  more  oval  face  ;  and  generally  by  a  greater 
degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  than  the  other  races  possess. 
The  Asiatic  or  Tartar  race,  has  a  more  yellow  complexion  ;  a  face 
nearly  square,  with  dark  and  straight  hair,  full  cheeks,  and  small 
eyes ;  and  this  race  ranks  second  in  intellectual  power  and  improve- 
ment. The  Malay  race,  much  resembles  the  Asiatic ;  but  has  a 
brown  or  tawny  complexion  ;  and  is  generally  inferior  to  the  Asiatic 
race,  in  the  mental  scale.  The  American  or  Indian  race,  is  charac- 
terised by  a  copper-colored  complexion;  straight,  black  hair;  low 
forehead,  and  very  prominent  cheek  bones;  and  this  race  is  gene- 
rally found  in  a  half  civilized  or  barbarous  state.  The  African,  or 
Negro  race,  is  distinguished  by  a  black  or  dark  complexion,  short 
curly  hair,  receding  forehead,  and  prominent  cheeks ;  and  it  holds 
the  lowest  place  in  the  scale  of  improvement.  » 

We  shall  close  this  introduction  with  a  glance  over  General  Topo- 
graphical Geography^  or  the  natural  features  of  the  earth.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  with  water;  the 
largest  bodies  of  which  are  called  oceans;  five  in  number.  The 
Arctic  Ocean  surrounds  the  north  pole ;  and  the  Austral  or  Antarctic 
Ocean,  surrounds  the  south  pole  ;  this  name  being  usually  applied  to 
that  portion  of  the  continuous  waters,  which  lies  beyond  the  50th 
degree  of  south  latitude.  The  Pacific  Ocean  is  about  11,000  miles 
wide  ;  and  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  are  each  about  3000 
miles  wide,  at  their  widest  part.  A  sea  is  a  large  body  of  water, 
next  in  size  to  an  ocean ;  and  a  gulf  or  6ay,  is  usually  a  smaller 
body  of  water,  also  partly  enclosed  by  land  :  but  the  terms  sea,  gulf, 
and  bay,  have  been  applied  in  many  cases  without  discrimination. 
A  strait,  is  a  narrow  passage,  and  a  channel,  a  wider  passage  of 
water,  between  two  larger  portions  :  and  a  shallow  passage  is  called 
a  sound.     A  harbor,  is  a  small  bay,  where  ships  are  sheltered  by 
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surrounding  land  ;  and  a  roadt  is  an  outer  harbor,  or  place  of  anchor- 
age. A  lake,  is  a  body  of  water  quite  surrounded  by  land,  and 
usually  fresh  ;  salt  lakes  being  mostly  called  seas.  A  river,  is  a  large 
stream  of  water,  formed  by  the  union  of  smaller  streams  or  brooks, 
and  flowing  from  the  higher  lands  into  some  ocean,  sea,  or  lake. 

The  land  consists  principally  of  two  Continents  or  vast  regions, 
not  completely  divided  by  water.  The  Eastern  Continent  comprises 
three  grand  divisions,  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa ;  and  the  Western 
Continent  or  America,  comprises  two.  North  and  South  America. 
If  to  these  we  add  Oceanica,  a  name  applied  by  Malte-Brun  to  the 
islands  south  and  east  of  Asia,  we  shall  have  six  grand  divisions  of 
the  land  ;  each  including  the  adjacent  islands.  An  island,  is  a  smaller 
body  of  land,  surrounded  by  water.  Islands  may  be  regarded  as 
mountains  or  highlands,  projecting  above  water ;  as  lakes  are  val- 
leys or  lowlands,  overflowed.  A  mountain,  is  a  lofty  portion  of 
land,  forming  either  an  insulated  peak,  or  a  continuous  range,  or 
chain*  A  volcano,  is  a  mountain  which,  either  continually  or  at 
intervals,  emits  fire,  smoke,  and  lava ;  serving  as  a  chimney  to  the 
subterranean  fires.  Its  conical  aperture,  is  called  a  crater.  Of  more 
than  200  known  volcanoes,  about  one-half  are  found  in  America. 

A  basin  or  valley,  is  an  extent  of  country  bounded  by  mountains 
or  highlands,  and  watered  by  a  single  river,  with  its  branches.  A 
plain,  is  a  level  region ;  whether  low,  as  the  prairies,  savannas,  or 
pampas  of  America ;  or  elevated,  as  the  steppes  of  Asia.  A  desert, 
is  a  region  which,  whether  sandy,  dry,  or  cold,  is  destitute  of  vege- 
tation. An  isthmus,  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  connecting  two  larger 
portions.  A  peninsula,  is  a  portion  of  land  almost  surrounded  by 
water,  but  connected  with  some  larger  portion  ;  as  Africa,  and  South 
America.  A  cape,  is  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea  ;  and  a 
high  precipitous  cape  is  called  a  promontory.  The  land  is  subdi- 
vided by  mankind  into  countries,  occupied  by  different  nations ; 
these,  again,  into  states,  provinces,  cantons,  or  departments  ;  and 
these  are  often  subdivided  into  smaller  portions,  under  various  names  ; 
containing  cities,  towns,  and  villages  ;  the  fruits  of  civilization.  Of 
edifices,  roads,  canals,  and  other  works  of  art  we  shall  speak  farther 
in  the  province  of  Technology. 

We  proceed  to  treat  more  particularly  of  Geography,  under  the  six 
Grand  Divisions,  of  Asia  ;  Europe  ;  Africa ;  North  America  ;  South 
America ;  and  Oceanica. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ASIATIC    GEOORAPIIT. 


Asia,  the  largest  grand  division  of  the  earth,  was  the  cradle  of 
mankind,  and  the  seat  of  some  of  the  earliest  empires  mentioned  in 
history.  Central  Asia  became  known  to  the  Greeks,  by  the  expedi- 
tions of  Alexander;  and  Thibet  and  Hindoostan  were  known  to  the 
Romans ;  the  latter  by  means  of  the  navigation  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
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India,  which  commenced  nearly  at  the  Christian  Era.  China  be- 
came slightly  known  to  the  Romans,  at  a  later  period ;  and  to  the 
ArabianH,  as  enrlv  as  A.  D.  850.  Western  Asia  became  better  known 
to  Europe  by  means  of  the  Crusades;  and  Eastern  Asia,  by  the 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo^  (or  Paulo),  the  Venetian,  1271-97;  of 
Schildbersrer^  n  German  noldier,  in  1396  and  after;  and  of  Mande^ 
vilief  an  Englishman,  1327-66,  whose  statements,  however,  are 
doubtful.  The  discovery  of  the  southern  passage  to  India  by  ftuco 
Dt  Gama,  in  1498,  led  to  a  farther  knowledge  of  the  East,  and  the 
eatablishment  of  Portuguese  settlements  in  Ilindoostan.  Sequeira 
tailed  to  C*hin-India  in  1510:  China  was  first  visitei!  by  sea,  by 
Jindrade^  in  1517  ;  and  Japan  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1542.  The  English,  under  Willoughby,  in  1544  ;  and  the  Dutch 
navigators,  in  1590,  attempted  a  passage  through  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
India ;  but  both  failed.  The  (^*ossack  Deshnew,  is  said  to  have 
tailed  from  the  north,  through  Behring*s  Straits,  in  1648  ;  but  tliis 
passage  was  named  from  the  Russian  Capt.  Behrint^^  (or  Beering), 
who  visited  it  in  1720.  Of  later  Asiatic  voyages  and  travels,  we  have 
no  room  here  to  speak ;  but  some  of  them  will  be  referred  to,  in  the 
Bibliographical  Catalogue,  appended  to  this  work. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  extent  in  square  miles,  and  number 
of  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  of  Asia,  as  nearly  at  we  can 
••certain. 

Asiatic  Turkey..    460.000.    1 1 .000.000  [  Com 80.000.  6.000.000 

Arabia 1,000.000.      9,000.000  j  Thibet 450,000.  10,000.000 

Penis 4HO,pOO .    1 0.000,(MK)  ,  Chinese  Tartary  3,000,000 .  1 6,000.000 

Esit  Persia 470.000.    11.000.000    lnJ)4.  Tartair  . .    700,000.  7.000.000 

HiodocMtan 1.2O0.000. 130.000.000    Asiatic  Rumu .. 6.300,000 .  10.000.000 

Chin-Imiia 850.000 .    30.000.000  '  Japarrf 280.000.  20.000.000 

China* 1.500.000.250,000.000  I  Total 15,770,000.520,000.000 


We  pnKeed  to  treat  of  the  different  countries  in  Asia,  in  the  order 
•boTe  named. 

$  1.  The  south-western  portion  of  Asia,  extending  to  Ilindoostan, 
was  probably  the  first  inhabited  portion  of  the  earth.  Its  productions 
are  wheat,  rice,  figs,  olives,  and  grapes;  oil,  wine,  and  silk.  The 
travelling  is  generally  performed  in  cararans,  on  camels,  especially 
over  the  desertu,  though  the  finest  horses  are  found  in  Arabia.  In  all 
this  region  iUv  Mohamedan  religion  still  prevails ;  and  females  are 
held  in  a  state*  of  »eclu»icm,  almost  amounting  to  slavery,  •istn/ic 
Turkey^  \i\  the  extreme  west  of  Asia,  comprehends  the  ancient  Jliia 
Minor,  ill  the  west ;  .irmtnia,  in  the  north-east ;  Me»opota%ma^  be- 
tween the  river*  Kuphrai4*«  and  Tigris;  Aaiyria,  ea*t  of  the  Tigris; 
and  linhiflonia  and  Chaldea,  around  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates; 
llie  laiirr  being  f-irthont  sotiih  ;  though  these  names  are  sometimes 
confountled.  The  ancient  city  of  liahylon  was  on  tlie  Euphrates,  at 
some  distance  from  its  mouth;  and  yintveh  or  Ninus  was  far  up  the 

*  The  population  of  China  is  «sri(.>u«l5  stated,  at  from  150  to  350  milliocia  of  tn- 
kabiCants.      \Vr  think  a  medium  rtalement  the  salrst. 

t  Tbe  other  Islands  \}  taf  near  Asm.  on  tlia  aooth  and  caat,  are  Incladsd  fai 
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Mount  Arartt,  on  whieh  the  ark  retted  tfWr  the  flood,  is 
•uppoiied  to  be  in  Armenia,  .^tta  Minor,  between  the  Meditem^ 
nean  and  the  Pontut  Euxinu9t  now  called  the  Black  Sea,  contained 
the  sutet  of  Poniu$^  in  the  north-east ;  Pmphlagimta^  and  Biihynim 
in  the  north ;  Mu$im^  Lydia  and  Csna  in  the  weit ;  Lyeia,  rmm^ 
phylia  and  Ciiieia  in  the  aoath ;  Cappadocia  in  the  eaat ;  and 
Phry^ia  and  OtUaiia  in  the  interior,  fhe  ancient  city  of  TVoy,  or 
iiium^  was  in  Mysia;  and  the  cities  of  the  acTen  churches,  were 
in  or  near  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Smyrna*  is  still  the 
larfent  ciiy  in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  Erzerum,  the  next ;  and  Bagdad^  on 
the  Tigris,  was  lonf  the  capital  of  the  Caliphs.  The  region  between 
the  (^aurasus  Mountains  and  the  Black  Sea,  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of 
Kurds,  (or  ('Ords),  is  sometimes  called  Kurdistan.  The  islands  of 
(\fpru9^  and  Rhodes*  (Rhodus),  south  of  Asia  Minor,  retain  their 
cient  names ;  and  still  belong  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  which 
will  be  saifl  in  treating  of  Europe. 

Sifria*  lies  along  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whieh 
portion,  with  the  adjacent  region,  is  often  called  the  Levant,  Syria 
now  comprehends  the  ancient  Phttnicia*  or  land  of  the  cities  M\fft 
and  Sidon  ;  and  south  of  it,  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land*  extendliaf 
to  Arabia  Petrva  in  the  south-west.  It  contains  the  ancient  PaimyrUt 
or  Tailmor,  in  the  east;  Balbee*  (Baalbec),  or  lleliopolis,  toward  the 
west ;  Damastus*  south-south-east  of  Bsilbec ;  and  Aniioch  in  the 
north-west.  Palestine*  the  ancient  Canaan,  comprehended  PersBOt 
and  farther  north  Batanma*  both  east  of  the  river  Jordan  ;  Oaiiho 
in  the  north-west :  Samaria  south  of  it,  and  Judwa  in  the  aonth* 
west,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Lake  Jisphaltites*  or  Dead 
Sra.  Jerusalem  or  llierosolyma,  the  capital  or  Palestine,  was  io 
the  northern  part  of  Jud«a;  and  Samaria*  was  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  province  to  which  it  gave  name.  The  Twelve  Tribes  of  le- 
rael,  and  their  location  in  Palestine,  we  have  no  room  here  to  men* 
tion.  (p.  101  ].  Damascus*  is  still  the  largest  city  in  Syria,  but  m^leppOf 
not  far  from  ancient  Antioch,  is  the  capital.  Svria  belongs  at  present 
to  the  Turkish  Empire;  having  been  recently  recovered  from  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  by  the  aid  of  other  European  Powers.  Bagdad 
conntitutes  a  distinct  sultanry :  but  is  tributary  to  Turkey. 

mirahia^  like  Syria,  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  extent ;  reaching 
from  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  north-west,  to  the  Erythrstum  Mart^ 
or  .SVii  of  Arabia^  in  the  south-east ;  and  from  the  Sinus  Arabieus*  or 
Rf'l  Sta^  in  the  south-west,  to  the  Sinus  Persieus*  or  Persian  Oulfi 
It  Id  usually  divided  into  Arabia  Petrra*  or  the  stony,  including  the 
an<*ient  land  of  Edom,  or  Idumea,  in  the  north-west ;  Arabia  Pdix^ 
or  the  happy,  in  the  south ;  and  Arabia  Deserta*  or  the  desert,  ex* 
ten:lini;  fntni  the  centre  towards  the  east  and  north.  In  the  first  of 
thf*«f  divisions  are  the  mountains  ^nai*  and  Horeb*  near  the  Red 
Sei.  The  chief  cities  of  Arabia,  are  Mecca*  the  capital,  in  the  west; 
Medina,  north  of  it;  Sana  and  Mocha,  in  the  south;  and  Muscat t 
which  ha4  its  own  sultan*  in  the  east.  Arabia  is  the  land  of  the 
an**ient  Nhmiclitf^ ;  and  the  cradle  of  the  Mohamedan  religion.  It 
If  i;f>rrrned  by  independent  chiefs ;  but  mnch  of  the  western  coast  Is 
subject  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 
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Pertia,  lies  east  of  Turkey,  between  the  Pereiin  Gulf,  and  Mare 
CoMpium,  or  Caspian  Sea.  It  contains  the  ancient  Persia  proper,  in 
the  centre  and  aouth ;  part  of  Susianat  in  the  west-south- west,  ex- 
tending to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Euphrates ;  Media^  in  the  north-west ; 
Hyrcania  and  Parthia^  in  the  north ;  and  Carmania^  in  the  south- 
east. The  ancient  Penepolii,  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Persia 
proper.  Ispahan f  the  ancient  Aspadana,  is  the  largest  city  ;  but 
Teheran,  farther  north,  is  now  the  capiul.  Eastward  of  these  two 
cities  lies  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  extending  to  East  Persia.  Shirax 
is  a  large  city  in  the  south ;  Tabreez  in  the  north-west ;  Aieshid  in 
the  north-east ;  and  Yezd  lies  eastward  of  Ispahan.  The  religion  of 
Persia  is  Mohamedan ;  learning  and  the  arts  are  in  a  low  state ;  and 
the  government  is  monarchical ;  the  Shah  having  despotic  power. 
East  Peraia,  comprehends  the  ancient  Aria^  since  called  Khoras^ 
usn^  in  the  north  and  norih-west ;  and  Gedrosia  in  the  south.  On 
the  north,  it  has  the  ancient  Paropamisan  mountains,  now  called 
Hindoo  Koosh ;  and  it  extends  eastward  to  the  river  Indus.  It  is 
usually  divided  into  Afs^hanistan,  in  tlie  north ;  and  Beloochistant 
io  the  soutli;  so  named  from  the  Afghan,  and  Beloochee  tribes;  both 
of  which  arc  subdivided,  under  independent  chiefs.  The  chief  cities 
are  Cabul,  between  Candahar  and  Peshawur,  in  the  north-east ; 
Herat,  in  the  north-west,  and  Ketat,  in  the  south.  The  sovereigns 
are  tyrannical ;  but  the  whole  country  is  in  a  very  untitled  state ; 
the  fortress  of  Ghiznee,  which  was  the  ancient  capital,  called  Ghazna, 
not  far  south  of  C*abuU  having  l)een  taken,  in  1839,  by  an  English 
mid  native  army  from  Hindoostan. 

(  2.  The  Indies,  or  East  Indies,  so  called  for  sget  past,  com- 
prehend Hindoostan,  and  the  peninsula  east  of  it,  now  named  Chin 
India.  They  are  the  land  of  sugar  and  rice,  cotton  and  silk,  coffee 
and  spices,  which  have  long  been  objects  of  commerce  to  more 
western  nations.  The  elephant  is  there  a  beast  of  burthen ;  and  the 
tiger  and  anaconda  prowl  in  the  luxuriant  groves  of  the  bamboo, 
banyan,  or  palm.  The  religion  is  Paganism,  and  the  people  are 
degraded  by  gro^s  supemtition  ;  but  numerous  missionaries  are  there, 
striving  to  diffuse  the  light  of  science  and  of  Christianity. 

Hindoostan,  was  railed  from  remote  times,  India  within  the 
Oanzes ;  extending  on  the  east  to  the  Sinus  Ganf^eticus,  or  Bay  of 
Bengal,  Its  chief  ri%'em  are  the  Ganges  in  the  east ;  and  the  Indus, 
or  Sind,  on  the  western  frontier.  The  Ilimmateh  or  Himalara 
mountain*,  on  the  north,  are  the  hifhest  known ;  Chonmalarie,  the 
loftiest  pe:ik.  beinsf  nearly  five  and  a  half  miles  high.  Ceyton,  south 
of  llind«mjiiin,  is  its  principal  island.  The  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Hindoostan  are  subject  to  the  British  ;  and  the  other  parts 
are  under  *<*p3raie  chiefs,  most  of  whom  are  tributary  to  Great  Bri- 
tain: so  that  nearly  all  Hindoostan  is  under  British  control ;  acquired 
^rou^h  the  auency  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  has  an  army 
of  200,(X>0  men,  and  a  rpv#»nue  of  a!»out  $1 00,(H>0,000.  Among  the 
cities  siihjert  t/>  it.  are  Cafrutta,  the  capital ;  Paina,  and  Benares, 
on  the  Ginger;  Ma  Iran,  in  the  foijth-e:iJ»t ;  and  Surat,  and  Bombay, 
in  the  west.  Delhi,  towanls  the  north,  is  the  capiul  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  who  is  now  a  petty  prince :   Lueknow,  farthw  east,  bekNigt 
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10  the  nabob  of  Code ;  Lahint^  in  the  north,  it  the  capital  of  the 
8eikt ;  and  Poonak,  near  Bombay,  belong*  to  the  Mahrattaa.  GiMl* 
Kor.  MHith  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  ia  aaid  to  be  the  capital  of  Sctndialit 
the  most  independent  of  the  Mahratu  chiefii ;  and  Hyderabad  ia  the 
capital  of  Sinde,  bordering  on  the  Indue.     Ooa  belonga  to  the  PocttK 

Siete ;  Pondicherry^  to  the  French ;  and  7Vaii^itf6«r,  to  the  Daaea. 
riti»h  llindooatan  baa  a  governor  general,  appointed  by  the  lOfeieifn 
of  (f  reat  Britain.  The  llindooe,  or  nativea,  are  divided  into  heiwi- 
tary  citj/e«  ;  of  which  the  Brahmina  rank  the  higheat ;  while  the  lower 
caatet  are  in  a  very  degraded  atate. 

Chin-India^  ia  a  name  recently  given  to  the  region  previoody 
called  India  beyond  Ike  Gan$^»  ;  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, on  the  west,  to  the  Sea  of  China,  on  the  eaat.  It  compreheadi 
the  Birman  Empire^  including  Ata  and  Ptgu^  in  the  weat ;  Simm% 
including  part  of  Lao9^  in  the  centre;  the  empire  of  Anmm^  or 
•innan^  in  the  eaat ;  and  Malacca^  in  the  aouth.  The  Britiah  poe- 
%e§M  Arracan,  in  the  north- weat ;  and  aome  parte  of  Malacca.  The 
empire  of  A  nam  comprehenda  Tonquin.  and  part  of  Laot^  in  the 
north;  Cochin  China,  in  the  aouth-eaat;  and  Cambodia^  in  the  aoath. 
The  Urgent  rivers  of  Chin-India,  are  the  Irrawaddy,  in  the  went; 
and  the  Cambodia ;  between  which  b  the  Meinam,  flowing  into  the 
(ffuir  of  Siain.  The  chief  cities  are  .fro,  Ummerapoora,  and  Rmh 
g^on,  in  Rirmah  ;  the  latter  being  fartheat  aouth ;  nankok,  in  Siam; 
and  in  Anam.  are  Hue,  the  central  capital,  AVtAo,  in  the  north,  and 
Saigon,  in  the  aouth.  The  Birmana  are  aaid  to  be  intelligent ;  the 
Siameae  deceitful ;  and  the  Malaya  piratical.  The  religion  ia  Boodb* 
iam,  and  the  govemmenta  are  deapotic. 

$  3.  The  Chine§e  Empire,  includea  China,  Corea,  Thibet,  aad 
Chineae  Tartary.  It  ia  the  moat  populooa,  and  one  of  the  richefl 
eropirea  known;  but  erabracea  a  great  variety  of  people,  climate, 
and  productiona.  The  aouthcm  parts  of  thia  empire  are  warm  and 
fertile  ;  but  the  northern,  are  cold  and  barren.  China  proper,  called 
Sin^  bv  the  later  Romana,  extends  from  the  China  Sea*  northward 
to  the  Chinese  Walt ;  which  is  1500  miles  long,  and  was  built 9000 
yearn  ago,  as  a  defence  against  the  Tartars.  Ita  chief  rivera  are  the 
Hoanf'Ho,  in  the  north ;  and  the  Kiang*Ku  or  Yang-TMe-Ktmrng^ 
which  runs  eastward  through  the  centre,  and  ia  nearly  2,800  milea 
loni^.  being  the  longest  in  Asia.  The  Imperial  Canal,  in  the  north* 
eaat,  rrossing  both  these  riters,  is  500  milea  long,  and  the  longeet  fal 
the  world.  Hainan,  on  the  aouth,  F6rmo9a,  on  the  south-east,  aad 
the  isOo-Koo  {Vjeoo  Keoo,  or  Liu  Chiu)  Islands,  on  the  east,  beloif 
to  (*hina.  Tfie  chief  cities  are  Pekin,  the  capital,  in  the  north  ant, 
rontaining  1 .500.000  inhabiunts ;  Canion,  in  the  south ;  and  XmnkiM% 
Sttnfrhtifr,  llanzlehowt  (or  Ilangtcheou),  and  Kingteching,  in  the 
ea«t.  Chini  pnNluces  rice,  cotton,  and  silk ;  supplies  the  world 
with  tea ;  an«l  rxeels  in  the  manufacture  of  poreelain.  The  religkHl 
U  c\\\v\\\  n«HM)hism ;  the  government  ia  despotic;  and  the  leariiag 
of  the  C*hinrse  mostly  superficial. 

C  iff  ft,  r:i%t  f>f  the  Vellotr  Sea,  is  a  small  peninsula,  tributary  to 
C*hin3.     klna^kitao  is  its  capiul,  and  chief  city.    Tkibti^  the  aocteat 
Strica,   including  Baottm.  which  ia  tribolary  to  it,  lies  weat  at 
99  P 
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China,  and  extends  southward  to  the  Himmaleh  mountains.  The 
chief  rivers  of  China  and  Chin-India  rise  in  Thibet ;  and  the  Bur* 
rampooter  runs  through  it,  and  through  British  India,  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Fmbmo  is  tlie  capital,  and  residence  of  the  Grand  Lama ; 
but  Jigagungar,  east  of  it,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  city. 

Chinese  Tartary,  to  which  alone  the  name  of  Tarlary  properly 
belongs,  lies  nortli  of  Thibet,  China,  and  Corea;  extending  north- 
ward  to  the  Altaian  (or  Altay)  mountains ;  and  eastward  to  the  Sea9 
of  Japan  nnd  Okotsk,  It  is  divided  into  Mantchooria^  (or  Mand- 
shuria),  in  the  east ;  including  the  island  of  Seghalien  (or  Saghalien); 
Mongolia,  in  the  central  part ;  and  Soongaria,  lAUle  Bucharia,  and 
Utile  Thibet t  in  the  west.  The  western  part  was  anciently  called 
Scythia  extra  Imaum  ;  being  beyond  the  mountains  of  Imatit^  in 
regard  to  the  Romans.  The  largest  river  of  this  region  is  the  Amoor^ 
(or  Saghalien),  in  the  east ;  and  the  great  desert  of  Cobi  (or  Sharoo) 
occupies  much  of  tlie  interior;  being  2,000  miles  long.  Its  chief 
cities  arc  Seghalien  and  Chin- Yang ^  in  the  east;  Cashgar^  and 
YarkamU  in  the  west.  The  Tartar  tribes  are  mostly  rovers ;  living  in 
tents,  subsisting  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  held  io 
slight  subjection  to  Chma. 

The  Empire  of  Japan ^  consists  of  several  islands  east  of  the  Sea 
of  Japan  ;  the  larj^est  of  which  are  Niphon^  the  principal ;  Je$$o^ 
north  of  it;  and  Kiu$iu^  to  the  south-west.  The  chief  cities  are 
JtddOy  the  capital,  said  to  contain  1,300,000  inhabitants,  Miaco^  (or 
Meaco),  and  0$aca  ;  all  on  the  island  of  Niphon.  The  religion  is 
Paganism,  in  various  forms ;  and  the  government  is  despotic.  Tlie 
people  resemble  the  (*hinese,  in  their  bigotry,  their  manners,  and 
their  devotion  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

(  4.  The  Sorthern  Part  of  Asia,  is  generally  very  cold  and  bar- 
ren  ;  and  hence  thinly  inhabited,  and  imperfectly  known.  Independ* 
eni  Tartary,  more  properly  called  Turkiitan^  (or  Turkestan), 
at  being  the  original  country  of  the  Turks,  comprehends  the  ancient 
Bactriana,  in  the  south ;  Sogdiana,  in  the  centre ;  and  Scythia  intra 
Jmaunii  in  the  north  and  east;  extending  eastward  to  the  mountains 
of  Imau8,  now  called  Beloor,  or  Belur  Tag.  It  includes  the  Aral 
Sea,  and  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it;  the  Cihon,  in  the  east;  and 
the  Amoo,  (formerly  Gihon  or  Jihon),  the  ancient  Oxun.  This 
country  i.*<  now  held  l>y  the  Turcoman$^  in  the  west ;  the  Kirghee$^ 
(or  Kirguis,,  in  the  north;  and  tlie  C»beckM  in  Khokan,  Khiva^ 
Great  liucharia,  an«l  Koondooz,  The  chief  cities  are  Bucharia^ 
Samarcanl,  und  Balk,  (the  ancient  Bactra),  all  lying  towards  the 
south;  A'hokan,  and  Tathkent,  in  the  east;  and  A'Atra,  south  of 
the  Sea  of  Ar.il.  Khooloom,  in  the  south-east,  is  the  capital  of 
Koondooz.  The  Usbecks  are  more  civilized :  but  the  other  tribes 
•till  live  a  unmadir  or  pastoral  and  wandering  life.  They  are 
governed  solely  by  their  kham,  or  chiefs  ;  and  the  prevailing  religion 
is  the  Mohamedan. 

Ru««ian  Asia,  including  Siberia,  extends  from  the  Crai  MountainM 
and  river  Yolfa^  '^or  Wolga;,  on  the  we»t,  to  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka« 
and  Bhering*»  Straiti^  on  the  eaiit ;  and  is  inhabited  by  numeroot 
tribes,  among  which  are  the  SamoiedSf  and  0$iiak$t  io  the  west ; 
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the  7\tntcou8eMf  in  Uie  centre;  ind  the  Yakouiu^  Koriak$t  voA 
KatntMchatkanM^  in  the  east.  The  proTince  of  Georgia^  betwaeo 
the  Hbrk  and  Canpian  seas,  including  the  ancient  ColchU^  Iberia^ 
and  Mbania;  and  the  province  of  Circa$9ia  farther  north,  including 
part  of  the  ancient  Carnhatia^  are  nominallv  a  part  of  the  Rustian 
empire ;  hut  are  at  prestMit  struggling  for  independence.  The  chief 
rivers  oi  Siberia  are  the  0//i,  which  unites  with  the  tri%$h  in  the 
west ;  and  the  YtniMti^  and  /^im,  more  central,  all  running  north- 
ward into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  the  north  are  the  islands  KoieUtH 
and  \ew  Siberia;  and  on  the  cast  the  Aleutian  or  Fox  Islands* 
which  Iwlong  rather  to  Russian  America.  Among  the  cities,  are 
TohoUk,  the  capital,  with  Orenburg  and  Ji$tracan^  in  the  west,  tlie 
latter  being  farthest  south ;  Tom»k  on  the  Obi ;  Irkuiik*  on  Lake 
Baikal;  VakutMkf  on  the  I«ena;  and  Okolsk  (or  OchoUk)  on  the 
»ea  of  that  name,  in  the  extreme  east.  Siberia  produces  furs  and 
minerals ;  but  adds  litde  to  the  strength  of  the  Russian  empire,  to 
which  it  lN*lung8.  It  serves  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals, 
particulatly  those  condemned  for  political  crimes ;  whose  lives  are 
often  shortened  by  this  severe  punishment. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SUIOPEAX  OSOORAPHY. 

ErnopR.  though  the  smallest  grand  division  of  the  earth,  has  ex* 
celled  all  the  others  in  civilization ;  and  has  made  far  the  greater 
number  of  discoTcries  and  improvements,  in  literature,  sciences  and 
artii.  T\\f!  southern  and  central  parts  of  Europe,  we  have  already 
said,  were  known  Ui  the  ancient  civilized  world;  of  which  Italy 
and  CSreece  formed  important  portions.  The  papal  missionaries  in 
northern  and  north-eastern  Europe,  acquired  much  information  of 
those  parts  ;  (p.  148) ;  but  the  earliest  authentic  account  of  northern 
Europe  was  written  by  A  tf red  the  Great  of  England;  who,  in  Ml, 
sent  t>ther  to  sail  around  the  North  Cape,  to  the  White  Sea,  awl 
trutitan  to  explore  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  both  of  which  objeets 
wen*  attainetl.  Iceland  was  discovered  in  801,  by  Saddodr^  a  Nor* 
weifnn  pirate;  Hpitzbergen  or  Enst  Greenland,  in  1553,  by  Sir 
ihzh  fnii'mrhby;  and  Nova  ZemMa  is  said  to  have  been  die> 
covere«l  by  English  navigators,  in  I55<l.  Of  the  numerous  modem 
travel*  in  Eumpe,  we  have  no  room  here  to  speak. 

The  following  statement  is  the  most  correct  that  we  can  offer  of 
some  important  statistics  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe. 
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The  following  i«  the  most  accurate  table  which  we  can  form  of  tlie 
extent  and  population  of  the  diflerent  countries  of  Europe. 

C^mutrtu.  Sf.  JttUs.      tuMm^amu.  f  C^mmtrus.  Sf .  JUtUs.      imhskUmuts. 

Evopcsn  Turkey.  300.000..  1 0,000.000  '  Baden 5,700..    1.200.000 

Offcc*  &  loo.Ii..   20.000..    1.000.000    Wurtemhorg 7.600..    1.600,000 

Two  Sicilies 43.000..   7.600.000    Bmvftrim 30.000..  4.300,000 

PapdHuUM n.-'MM)..   3,600.000    Haxony 6.500..    1.600,000 

LomUnlo-VraeUa     18.500..  4.500.000  ,  Hmnover 14.600..    1.600,000 

ItaUan    Dutchie«..    13.*^00..   2.300,000  ,  Smmllcr  Ger.  8l. . .   28.000..   4.300.000 

Two  8«nliaiM 29.000. .  4.500.000    Austria 356.000.  .34,000.000 

Spain 180.000. .  13.000.000    PruMU 106,000. .  14.000.000 

Portngml 45.000..   3.500.000    Denmark  &  Iceland  51,300. .   3.100.000 

France 303.000 . .  33.600,000    Sweden  St  Norway  390,000 ..4,1 00,000 

Omt  Britain 130.000 . .  35,300.000  ,  Ruaaia  and  Rua. 

um 12.800..   4,200.000;      Poland 1^50,000.  .60.000,000 


HoOanJ 11.000..   2.600.000  '  

Swttaerland 16,000. .   3,100,000  {  Total 3,572,700  244.400,000 

We  proceed  to  treat  of  the  countries  and  states  of  Europe,  in  the 
order  above  named. 

$  1.  The  Southern  Countriti  of  Europe  have  a  mild  climate, 
and  are  fertile  in  the  olive  and  jprape,  in  com,  oil  and  wine.  The 
present  inhabitants  are  generally  less  active  and  enterprising  tlian 
those  farilier  north  ;  but  tliey  still  excel  in  the  Gne  arts ;  and  the 
spirit  of  ancient  liberty,  though  fettered  there,  is  not  yet  annihilated. 

Turkey  in  Europe,  extends  from  the  PontuM  Euxinus,  or  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Fca  uf  Marmora,  the  ancient  Propontii,  on  the  east ; 
10  the  Gulf  o(  Venice,  the  ancient  Mare  Iladriaticum^  on  the  we!»t ; 
and  tlie  Archipelago,  the  ancient  JEgxum  Mare,  on  the  south.  It 
includes  tlie  ancient  Thraria^  in  the  south-east;  il/optia,  in  the  cen- 
tral part,  stretching  eastward  and  westward ;  Dacia,  north  of  the 
Danube;  lUyricum^  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  in  the  west; 
Macedonia,  soutli  of  tlie  Ilirmus,  now  Balkan  Mountains;  with 
part  of  Thes»alia  and  Epiru§  ;  the  latter  in  the  south-west,  and  both 
belonging  to  ancient  (treece.  The  more  modern  state  of  Servia  is  in 
the  north-western ;  ami  n'allachia  and  part  of  Moldavia  are  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Turkey.  The  ancient  cities  of  Philippi  and 
TheiMolonica  were  in  Macedonia ;  the  latter  being  the  modern  Salo- 
fdca.  The  chief  cities  of  Turkey,  are  Conslantinople^  tlie  capit;&I, 
formerly  called  Byzantium,  and  Adrianople,  in  the  east ;  Duchareit, 
in  the  north,  and  Saionica,  in  the  south.  The  island  of  Candia,  the 
ancient  Creta,  with  many  smaller  ones,  in  tlie  Archipelago,  belongs 
to  Turkey.  The  religion  of  this  countr)'  is  the  Mohamedan ;  the 
gOTemment  has  but  recently  become  a  limited  monarchy,  the  Sultan 
being  at  iu  head ;  and  education,  learning  and  the  arts  are  still  in  a 
backward  state. 

Greece,  now  an  independent  monarchy,  retains  its  claasic  name, 
and  nearly  iu  ancient  limits  ;  comprehending  the  Morea,  or  ancient 
Peloponne»u$,  soutli  of  the  Sinui  CorinthiacuM,  now  Gulf  of 
Lftpanto  ;  and  tlie  province  of  Lira  iia,  or  the  ancient  Grtrcia  pro* 
pria.  With  part  of  Tlie%$aly  and  Epirut,  north  of  that  Gulf:  besides 
the  ti»land  of  Stsropont,  the  ancient  Eutura,  and  other  smaller 
islands  in  the  Archipelago.  The  ancient  Ptloponne$u$  contained 
the  states  of  mirgoih  and  Laconia^  in  the  east ;  J/ettenia  and  EUt 
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in  the  west ;  Achaia  and  Corinihia^  in  the  north ;  and  Arcadia^  in 
the  interior.  lAtcedstmon^  or  SpariQt  was  the  capital  of  I^aconia; 
Olympian  of  Clis ;  and  Corinth^  of  Corinthia.  In  Orstcia  Proprim^ 
were  the  sutes  of  miUica^  east  of  the  isthmtu  of  Corinih  f  and 
farther  north,  proceeding  towards  the  west,  were  Baoiia^  PhocUf  the 
Loeru  Dorh^  JEtolia^  and  Acarnonia  $  this  latter  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Venice.  Athen$  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Attica ;  T%ibm 
or  Thtbtu^  of  Bieotia ;  and  Delphi^  of  Phocis.  The  more  northern 
states  were  T7uM$aIy,  in  the  east,  and  EpiruMf  in  the  west ;  which 
belong  only  in  part  to  modem  Greece.  Jiihen9,  the  present  capitalt 
and  Corinih^  retain  their  classic  names ;  and  among  the  other  cities 
are  .Vapo/j,  in  the  south-east,  near  the  ancient  Argots  in  Arvulis ;  and 
Savarino  and  Aiinolonghu  in  the  west  The  Republic  of  the 
hnioih  hlwkd$^  Cephaioniat  Zanie^  Corfu  and  others,  on  the  weel- 
em  coast  of  Greece,  is  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

//o/y,  retains  its  ancient  name ;  including  the  ancient  Magna 
Grsteia^  in  the  south ;  and  Gailia  Ciualpina^  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in 
the  nortli.  Magna  Grmcia  contained  the  pro«'inces  of  J/esta/ita,  in 
the  east ;  BruUii^  in  the  south ;  and  farther  north,  Lucania  and 
.ipulia.  Patiium^  in  tlie  south-west,  was  a  cttv  of  Lucania,  and 
Ca/iiijr,  in  the  cast,  a  Tillage  of  Apulia.  Italia  Propria,  contained 
the  states  of  Etruria  or  7*ufcia,  north-west  of  Rome;  ijUium 
south-east  of  it,  Campania,  farther  south ;  Samnium,  east  of  Latium ; 
and  numerous  tribes  or  states  in  the  east  and  north-east.  OalHm 
Ciwalpifut  included  Vtnttia,  in  the  north-east ;  lAguria,  in  the  westf 
and  numerous  tribes  between.  Itaiy  is  now  diriaed  into  the  Kinf- 
doro  of  the  Two  SicilicM,  in  the  south ;  the  S(aie$  of  the  Chureht 
or  Papal  Siiites,  next  north ;  and  the  several  Duchies  of  7\i»camjff 
Lucca,  Modena  and  Parma,  in  the  central  part:  the  LombarJ»* 
Venetian  kingdom,  including  I^ombardy,  and  subject  to  Austria,  in 
the  north-east  and  north ;  and  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  including 
Savoy,  or  as  it  might  be  called,  the  TVro  Sardiniat,  in  the  north- 
west ;  the  two  latter  states  extending  to  the  m^ip$,  or  ,^lpe§  Moniu 
of  the  ancients.  The  largest  river  in  Italy,  is  the  Po,  the  aneieal 
PaduM  ;  south-eastward  from  which  rans  the  Appenine  range  of 
M ounuins ;  and  Italy  conuins  two  of  the  most  celebrated  rolcaooes 
in  tlie  world ;  Ve9uviu$,  near  Naples ;  and  Etna,  on  the  island  of 
Sicily.  The  chief  cities  of  Italy  are,  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  Sapin^ 
ancicndv  \eap0H9,  the  capital,  on  the  main  land ;  and  tVyracacM« 
and  Paiernio,  the  ancient  Panarmu;  on  the  island  of  Sieiju:  itt 
the  Sutes  of  the  (*hurch,  Rome,  •ineofiat  and  Bologna:  in  Tutcft* 
ny,  Florence  and  Leghorn  t  in  the  other  duchies,  capitals  beariof 
their  names ;  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom,  Femcit  aaa 
Milan  ;  and  in  the  Sardinias,  TVfrin,  and  Genoa.  Italv  has  a  omb- 
loon  language,  literature,  and  religion,  and  excels  in  the  fine  arts; 
but  lU  di%  ided  states  suffer  from  their  unhappy  political  condition. 

Spain,  called  by  the  ancient  Romans,  Kwpenua^  and  by  the 
Greeks,  Iberia,  formerly  included  Portugal  t  and  extended,  as  it 
now  does,  from  the  Freium  Ilerculeum,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Ott 
the  south,  to  the  OeeanuM  GaUieui  or  AauUmnieuM^  the  Bay  of  Bio- 
cay,  on  the  north.     Kspemim  wns  dtTidod,  awbr  AafnstiM,  islo 
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LuMttania,  now  Portugal,  in  the  south-west;  BartUa,  in  the  south ; 
and  Tarraconenaia,  previously  called  Hi$pama  Ciierior,  in  the 
north  and  east ;  each  inhabited  by  various  tribes.  The  largest  rivers 
of  Spain,  arc  the  Ebro,  or  ancient  Iberus,  in  the  east;  and  the 
Douro^  Tas^na,  and  Guadiana,  this  last  anciently  called  Anaa^  in 
the  wetu  The  Pyreneta,  or  Pyrtnan  Maniea,  separate  Spain  ftom 
France  ;  and  to  Spain  belong  llie  Balearic  latea,  Slajorca,  Minorca, 
and  Ivicn,  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  as  also  the  CanarUa,  and  some 
of  the  ff'eal  Indica,  Madrid  is  the  capital,  centrally  located ;  and 
among  the  other  cities  of  Spain,  are  Saragoaaa,  Barcriona,  la/en- 
CIO,  and  Carthagena^  (anrienUy  Carthago  Aorfl),  in  the  east;  and 
Granada,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Cordova,  in  the  south. 
Spain  ha8  many  shephcrtls,  and  grows  excellent  wool ;  but  agri- 
culture and  the  arts  arc  nearly  prostrate,  from  long  civil  wars,  and 
the  effects  of  luxury  and  superstition.  Portugal,  the  ancient  Luai- 
tania,  is  in  a  similar  state  to  that  of  Spain.  Its  chief  cities  arc 
Liabon,  the  capital,  anciently  Oliaipo ;  and  in  the  north.  Oporto, 
The  Azores,  Madeiras,  and  Cape  Verde  Islands,  belong  to  Portugal ; 
and,  like  it,  fumi»h  large  supplies  of  wine  for  exportation.  Here, 
as  in  Spain,  the  Roman  religion,  supported  by  its  Convents  and  In- 
quisition, long  held  absolute  sway. 

%  2.  We  priHTced  next  to  the  Geography  of  France,  and  Great 
Britaiti  ;  winch  are  strongly  associated  by  historical,  political,  com- 
mercial, :iii.!  scientific  relations.  Both  are  constitutional  monarchies; 
but  in  Fr.iiict .  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails;  while  in  Great 
Bntaiii  ihe  Protestant  is  the  established  religion  ;  though  in  both 
coontries  other  denominations  are  tolerated. 

France,  the  ancient  Gallia,  or  Gallia  Tranaalpina,  extends  from 
the  Fretum  Gallictim,  or  English  Channel,  on  the  north,  to  the 
Gallinia  Sinua,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south.  It  waa 
the  land  of  the  Gaula ;  and  comprehendetl  Xarbonenaia,  in  the  south- 
east ;  miquitania,  in  the  south-west ;  Lugdunenaia,  in  the  centre  and 
north-west ;  and  Belgica,  in  the  north-east.  At  a  later  period,  it  com- 
prehended, among  others,  the  provinces  of  Provence,  with  DaU' 
phiny  north  of  it,  and  Ixinguedoc  west  of  it,  all  in  the  south-east ; 
Geucony,  and,  north-east  of  it,  Guienne,  both  in  the  south-west ; 
Poitou  and  m^njou,  in  the  west :  Brittany  and  Normandy,  in  the 
north-west ;  ^Irtoia,  and  Pirardy,  south  of  it,  both  in  the  north ;  Aor- 
raine,  .Haace,  south-east  of  it.  and  Franche  Cotnpte,  south  of  it,  all 
in  the  eaiit ;  and  Champasite,  Burgundy,  and  Auvergne  in  the  inte* 
rior,  pn>cee<ling  towanls  the  south.  The  chief  rivers  of  France,  are 
the  Bhone,  the  ancient  Bhodanua,  in  the  soath-east;  the  Garonne 
and  the  Ixfire,  once  calletl  Liger,  in  the  west ;  and  the  Seine,  the 
ancient  Sequana,  in  the  north.  lu  mountains  are  the  Cevennei  or 
Auverirne  mountains,  in  the  interior ;  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  aouth- 
western  frontier ;  and  the  Alps,  Jura,  and  Vosgea,  which  skirt  it  on 
the  ea.*t.  The  chief  cities  of  France,  are  Paria,  the  capital,  contain- 
ing 900,000  inhabitants  :  with  Bouen,  below  it  on  the  Seine,  and 
lAale  (or  Lille\  in  the  extreme  north ;  Lynna,  in  the  east,  and  .lAir- 
aeillea  and  Toulon,  in  the  south-east ;  Bordraur  and  Toulouae,  in  the 
•outh-WMt ;   ymniet  and  Orlemna,  on  the  Loire,  the  latter*  btiag 
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neariy  centnl  in  Prance ;  and  Brett  and  Cherbory,  in  the  north-weet 
The  island  of  Cortica  belongs  to  France.  The  Canal  of  Langtudoe^ 
in  the  soath*wcst«  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long ;  and  there 
are  other  imporunt  canals,  connecting  the  principal  rirers ;  but  these 
we  hate  no  room  u>  mention.  France  eicels  in  agriculture*  maniH 
factures,  science  and  literature;  and  is  now  enjoying  great  national 
prosperity. 

(ireai  Britain^  includes  England^  fraiet,  Scotland^  and  IrtUmdi 
with  the  adjacent  smaller  islands,  west  of  the  North  or  Gemum 
Sea.  The  island  of  Britain  or  Britland^  was  anciently  called 
Britannia ;  and  comprehended  Britannia  Prima^  in  the  sonth ; 
Britannia  Secunda^  since  called  Wales ;  Ftavia  Castarientitf  in 
the  centre  and  east ;  Maxima  CitsarienMis^  now  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  with  yaitniim  in  the  south,  and  Caledonia  in  the  north  ot 
Scotland.  The  Orliney  and  Shetland  IsLinds,  north  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands,  on  the  west  of  it,  belong  to 
(frrat  Britain.  The  fFai!  of  Hadrian  ran  eastward  from  Solw^ 
Frith  f  and  that  of  Jintonine  extended  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde  to 
that  of  fhrth.  Ireland  was  anciently  called  ieme  or  Hibemia  ;  and 
the  Irish  Sea,  Mart  liibemicunu  The  capital  of  Great  Britain*  ii 
Ijondon^  anciently  called  Jxindinium^  on  the  rirer  Thames ;  now 
containing  1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  probably  the  largest  eity 
in  the  world.  The  other  chief  cities  of  England,  are  /?ris/o/,  i?tr- 
fnin^ham^  Lirerpoot,  Manche9ter^  and  J^edM^  in  the  west,  all  ex- 
celling m  manufactures  and  commerce ;  Vork^  the  ancient  Ehoracum^ 
in  the  north-east ;  Portsmouth^  and  Plymouth,  in  the  soutli ;  and 
Oxford,  on  the  Thames,  and  Cambridge,  in  the  cast,  famed  for  their 
Unireniities.  In  Scotland,  are  Edinburgh  and  GloMgow,  Paisley f 
and  Aberdeen ;  and  in  Ireland,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick ,  Great 
Britain  has  extensire  resources  in  her  exhaustless  mines  of  iron  and 
coal ;  and  her  rast  manufactories ;  in  which  and  in  extent  of  con- 
merce,  she  stands  unriralled.  She  excels  all  other  nations,  exee|il 
perhaps  the  United  States,  in  the  extent  of  her  canals  and  railroada; 
DY  which  all  the  parts,  of  England  especially,  are  closely  connected. 
Her  progress  in  science  and  literature  has  not  been  inferior ;  and  alio 
has  done  perhaps  more  than  any  other  nation,  to  citilize  and  Chrin* 
tianize  the  world. 

$  3.  We  come  next  to  Central  Europe,  including  Germany  and 
the  nations  with  which  it  is,  or  has  been,  associated.  This  is  a  rich 
and  fertile  portion  of  the  old  world,  producing  grain,  wine,  wool« 
and  catde,  in  abundance ;  and  the  mines  of  Germany  are  among  tiM 
roost  exiensire  and  celebrated  known.  In  education,  arts,  literalafc« 
and  science,  (Germany  shares  with  France  and  Great  Britain*  tiM 
foremost  place  among  the  nations*  notwithstanding  her  ditided  politi* 
cal  state. 

Belgium,  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Beigiea  f  and  reeendy  formed* 
in  connection  with  Holland,  the  kingdom  of  Netherlands :  but  it  now 
consututrs  a  distinct  and  flourishing  monarchy,  though  of  snail 
extent  It  includes  the  old  prorineee  of  lAtxemberg,  and  /Aegtf  hi 
the  MMith«east,  Brabanit  in  the  east,  and  the  greater  part  of  flandsrOf 
in  the  weau    lAuttmberg^  m  a  part  of  GmMay  {  and  hence  the 
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king  of  Belgium  is  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Diet  The  largest 
rirer  in  this  country  is  tlie  MatMty  the  ancient  Mota.  The  chief  cities, 
are  Brui$elst  tlie  capital ;  and  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Liege.  Hol» 
Irnid^  was  inc^ludcd  by  the  ancients  as  a  part  of  Germany  ;  and  is  the 
country  of  the  ancient  /Visii,  and  the  modern  Dutch,  It  was  re- 
cently  separated  from  Belgium  ;  and  tlie  name  \etherland9  was  then 
supersedf'd  by  its  older  one,  now  restored.  Tlie  chief  river  of  Hol- 
land is  the  lihine,  the  ancient  Rhenut.  Much  of  t)iis  countr}*  is 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  protected  by  dyke*  of 
earth,  (lai^ged  with  wood,  and  stone.  The  chief  cities  of  Holland, 
are  Hague,  the  capital ;  Jimiterdam,  the  largest  city ;  Rotterdam^ 
and  I^yden,  The  Dutch  are  an  industrious  people,  and  still  excel  in 
commerce.  Stti'zerland,  is  the  country*  of  the  ancient  Hetvetii ; 
including  the  Lake  of  (tcneva,  the  ancient  I^manu*  or  Iceman,  in 
the  wej«t ;  and  extending  to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  in  the  north-easi. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  .^/ps;  of  which  the  peak  called 
Aiont  RIanc,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe ;  being  three  miles 
high.  The  chief  cities  of  Switzerland,  are  Berne,  the  nominal  capi- 
tal ;  Banle  and  Zurich,  in  the  north-east ;  and  Geneva,  in  the  south- 
west. Switzerland  is  a  confederated  republic,  composed  of  inde- 
pendent cantons,  united  for  national  security,  in  a  general  diet.  The 
Swiss  are  a  hanly  and  virtuous  people ;  and  though  no  longer  in 
political  connection  with  Germany,  they  mostly  speak  the  German 
Uoguage. 

Germany,  the  ancient  Germania,  extends  from  Switzerland,  to 
the  German  Sea,  or  Oceanut  Germanirui,  and  to  the  Baltic  Sea, 
iKe  ancient  Sinut  CodanuM.  The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were 
anciently  regarded  as  its  boundaries  ;  and  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Ittevoncn,  in  the  west,  including  the  Cherttfci,  /Visit  and  JHemanni ; 
the  Hfrmionen,  in  the  south,  including  the  Mareomanni,  Hermvnduri, 
and  Boiohemi ;  the  Venditi,  in  the  north-east,  including  the  LongO' 
bmrdi,  Burgitndiones,  and  Gothones  ;  and  the  Chauci,  in  the  north, 
bordering  on  the  German  Sea.  The  chief  rivers,  were,  bei^ides  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  the  .^Mts  or  Elbe ;  the  fladrui  or  Oder  ;  and 
the  Ilstufa,  The  Erz  Mountaint  are  a  part  of  the  ancient  Hercy^ 
nian ;  this  name  now  designating  the  more  south-rastem  range. 
The  Harz  Mountain*,  in  the  north,  are  a  detached  group,  famous 
for  their  mine<<.  Germany  now  forms  a  part  of  Belgium,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Denmark  ;  ami  contain*,  besides,  thirty -one  independent 
states,  and  four  free  cities ;  all  united  in  the  Germanic  Canfedera* 
Hon  ;  the  affairs  of  which  are  regulated  by  a  Diet  of  representatires, 
for  mutual  safety  and  defence. 

The  fne  principal  states  of  Germany,  next  to  those  abore  men- 
tkmed,  are  the  ^rand  duchy  of  Baden,  in  the  south-west ;  and  the 
kingdom!*  of  fflrtemher^  and  Bavaria,  east  of  it ;  the  kingdom  of 
Suxony,  in  the  east ;  and  that  of  Hanover,  in  the  north.  The  chief 
cities  in  the*e  and  the  smaller  states  are  Munich  and  Suremberg,  m 
Bavaria;  Dreadeti  and  f^ipzic,  in  Saxony;  Hanover,  in  Hanover; 
Siuttgard,  in  Wirtemberg;  Manheim,  in  Baden;  and  Cantei  m 
the  electorate  of  He9U  Cat  Bel,  between  East  and  West  rrussia. 
The  smaller  slates  iieit  in  stM  lo  those  abeadj  aimed,  art  ifcsst 
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DamutaJt,  and  north  of  it  //ritf  CasMel,  both  north  of  BadeH; 
Nas$au^  west  of  llessc  Darmsudt;  Brumwick,  between  Ilesse 
Cassel  and  Hanover;  Ohlenburg  nearly  surrounded  by  Hanover; 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  north-easi  of  Hanover;  and  Saxe  ff'timar^ 
north  of  Bavaria.  The  free  cities  of  Germany  are  Hamburg,  Lubec, 
and  Bremen  in  the  north-east ;  and  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

The  empire  of  ,iuitria  comprehends  the  ancient  I'tndelina  and 
RhiTtia^  in  the  west ;  Noricum^  in  the  centre ;  Pannoma  and  part 
of  Daciot  in  the  east ;  and  lUuricum^  including  Dalmatian  in  the 
louth  ;  besides  its  possessions  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Its  German 
possessions,  constituting  the  south-eastern  part  of  Germany,  are  Boht* 
mia^  Moravia,  and  the  duchy  of  Austria,  which  gave  name  to  the 
empire.  Its  other  divisions,  at  the  pre.4ent  day,  besides  Lombardy 
and  Venice,  are  7^ro/«  in  the  west ;  lUyria,  and  Dalmafia,  in  the 
south  ;  Styria  and  Carinthia,  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Gaiiria,  and  Hungary,  in  the  east ;  Hungar}',  including  Transylvania 
in  the  eitreme  east,  and  Sriavonia  and  Croatia,  in  the  south.  The 
Danube  is  iurhiff  river,  and  it  has  the  Carpathian  mountains  in  the 
east.  Its  chief  cities  are  flenna,  the  capital,  anciently  called  Ilndo^ 
bona ;  Prague,  in  Bohemia ;  Prenburg,  Pest  and  Ihtda,  in  Hungary ; 
Trieste^  in  lllyria;  and  Ltmberg,  in  Ctalicia.  The  Austrian  empire, 
rompn!«ing  so  many  diflrrent  states,  has  a  great  variety  of  people,  and 
character.  The  government  is  one  of  the  most  despotic  in  Europe ; 
but  there  is  religious  toleration  ;  though  the  established  religion  is  the 
Roman  Catholic. 

The  kins^dotn  of  Prussia  consists  of  the  divisions  formerly  called 
Ennt  and  iVent  Prusiia,  and  Pomerania,  bordering  on  the  Baltic 
Sea  :  Posen,  taken  from  Poland ;  Brandenburg  and  SHesia,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Germany  ;  and  Westphalia  with  the  l^iwer  Rhine^ 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  separated  from  the  preceding  divisions  bjr 
Bninswick  and  other  states.  It  comprehends,  therefore,  a  part  of 
ancient  Germany  and  a  part  of  Sarmatia.  The  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder 
and  Vistula  rivers,  flow  through  Prtissia  ;  and  the  latter  three  are 
eonnected  by  canals.  The  chief  cities  are  Berlin,  the  capital,  with 
Potsdam,  Sfnt^deburg  and  Halle  in  Brandenburg;  Breslati  in  Sile- 
sia ;  l)ant:ie,  in  West,  and  Knnigsberg,  in  East  Prassia  ;  Posen,  in 
Po«en  ;  and  Cohgne,  in  CMeves.  connected  with  Weatphalia.  Prusaui 
has  J*een  a  very  warlike  nation  ;  but  has  recendy  made  great  progreta 
in  edtirntion  ami  refinement.  The  Protestant  religion  prevails  ;  but 
there  i^  jrueral  religious  toleration. 

The  kingdom  ^^f  Denmark,  comprehends  the  German  duchy  of 
Hnfnfrin  :  and  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  which  was  the  ancient 
Ciniftrira  Ch^rnr^nenus,  or  countr)'  of  the  Cimbri,  Angli,  Saxanei^ 
and  Trftfonen.  The  F\troe  or  Ferroe  Islands,  and  Iceland  belonf 
also  tn  Denmark.  The  chief  citiea  are  Copenhagen^  the  capita^ 
and  F!Uinore  ;  Soih  on  the  island  of  Zealand,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic  Sea ;  with  A  If  (ma  and  Xlel,  in  Holatein.  The  Dane*  are  a 
brave.  hin!y.  nnti  enterprizinf  people. 

^  4.    Xyrfhrrn  Europe,  of  which  we  are  lastly  to  apeak,  has  a  cold 
elimite.  a  more  barren  aoil,  and  a  leea  dense  population,  than  the 
preceding  diviaiona.     The  people  are  hardy*  nd  hrave ;  hot  cook 
23 
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paratively  ignorant :  and  Uic  lower  classes,  for  the  roost  part,  live  in 
a  comparatively  degraded  state.  Travelling,  during  the  long  winters, 
is  perforint'd  on  sledges,  drawn  by  the  reindeer;  and  this  useful  animal 
also  supplies  the  inhabitants  partially  with  food  and  clothing. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  logeiber  constituted  the  ancient  ScandinO' 
via;  and  Norway  was  also  called  AVri^onm.  Norway  is  separated 
from  Denmark  by  the  Skager  Rack  »irait ;  Sweden  from  Denmark 
by  the  Cattef^at;  and  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  ibe 
Dojrafield  or  Dovrefeld  mountains.  On  the  north-west  coast  are  the 
Loffoden  islands  ;  south  of  which  is  the  MaeUtrom,  a  vast  whirlpool, 
the  roaring  of  which  is  sometimes  heard  at  a  distance  of  several  miles ; 
and  a  near  approach  to  which  would  be  dangerous  to  vessels.  Sweden 
contains  the  lakes  ff'ener,  Wetter,  and  Afalar  ;  but  its  rivers  are  small, 
and  of  litde  note.  The  chief  cities  of  Sweden,  are  Stockholm,  the 
capital ;  and  in  the  south,  Gottenburg  and  Carl$crona  :  those  of  Nor- 
way, are  Chr%9tiania,  and  Bergen^  in  the  south;  and  Ihontheim^ 
farther  nortJi.  Norway  is  subject  to  Sweden :  but  governed  by  a 
viceroy  and  local  legislature. 

RuMaia  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Sarmatia ; 
including  Finland,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Finlofid  ^nd  Bothnia;  lAxp' 
land,  in  the  extreme  north,  with  the  whndsot  Spit zber gen  and  \ova 
Zembla  ;  and  in  the  south-west  or  west,  the  greater  part  of  Poland^ 
which  forms  a  nominal  kingdom,  but  is  subject  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia  as  iu  king.  The  little  Republic  of  Cracow^  having  Cracow 
for  its  capital,  is  the  only  part  of  Poland  which  remains  nominally 
independent.  Russia  has  the  large  lakes  iMdoga  and  Onega;  and  the 
river  Dwina  with  the  White  Sea,  in  the  north ;  and  the  rivers  Volga, 
Don,  Dnieper  and  Ihiiesler,  in  the  south.  The  Volga,  or  Wolga, 
flows  into  the  Caspian  ;  and  the  Don  into  the  Sea  of  Azoph ;  bat  the 
two  last  named  rivers  flow  directly  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Canal  of 
Vithnei  Volotehoc  establishes  a  navigable  communication  between  the 
Baltic  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  chief  cities  of  Russia,  are  St,  Pelen* 
Intrg,  the  capital,  Cromfadt  being  its  outport ;  Mobcow,  the  former 
capital :  ll'araatc,  in  Poland ;  fHlna,  in  Lithuania;  Riga,  in  Livonia; 
OdcMia  and  A'tVr,  in  the  south ;  Kazan,  in  the  east ;  Archangel,  in 
the  north ;  and  Abo,  in  Finland.  The  Russians  generally  are  still  infe- 
rior to  central  and  western  Europe  in  all  the  elements  of  civilization. 


CHAPTER  IlL 

AFRICAK    GCOORAPHT. 

Africa,  united  to  Asia  by  the  ItthmuM  of  Suez,  is  the  least  ea- 
lifhlened  and  the  least  known  of  all  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth* 
Ef>'pt  was  inhabited  and  cultivated  at  a  very  early  period:  Etliiopta. 
south  of  it,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  Carthage  was 
tettled  by  Phcrnician  colonifUi  as  early  as  R69  B.  C. ;  but  of  central 
mod  southern  Africa  nothing  uas  known  until  modem  times.  Hero* 
dotus  indeed  sutes  that  Pharaoh  Necho  sent  a  Phcrnician  fleets  which 
•ailed  around  Africa,  004  B.  C. ;  bat  the  ataleoMnit  baa  hami 
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doubted.  The  more  louthem  eotsu  of  Africa  were  first  explored  hr 
the  Porlujruc»e,  Icil  on  by  the  Infante,  Prince  Henry,  after  their 
fuccemcA  in  Barbar}'.  Zarco  diacoTcred  Madeira  in  1419;  Oiianez 
doubled  cape  Ilojador  in  1433 ;  yoei  ditcorered  the  Cape  Verde 
iMandii  in  1446;  E$eorar  coi\»xed  Guinea,  and  diacorered  Priiice*a 
Island  in  1471  ;  Dies^o  Cam  reached  the  rirer  Zaire  or  Congo  in 
1181 :  and  Bartholomew  Diaz  reached  the  southern  cape  of  Africa, 
which  he  called  the  (^ape  of  Storms,  in  1486;  but  his  soTereiffn, 
John  II.,  chani^cd  its  name  to  Good  Hope.  Va$co  dt  Gama  nrvt 
saiird  around  that  cape,  coasted  as  far  as  Mclinda,  and  thence  obtalft- 
ini^  Arabian  pilots,  procee<lcd  to  Calicut,  in  Hindoostan,  in  1498 ;  thus 
opening  a  southern  passage  to  India.  MadagaMcar  was  aAerwardf 
diacorered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1506  or  7.  Central  Africa  has  been 
partially  explored  by  the  trarels  of  Bruce  in  Abyssinia,  in  1768;  of 
Mun^o  Park,  in  Bambara  and  Timbuctoo,  in  1796;  of  Oiulney  and 
Denham  to  Bornou,  and  Clnpperton  to  Houssa,  in  1823;  and  of 
Richard  and  John  Ixtnder^  who  in  1830  traced  the  river  Niger  or 
Quorra,  to  ita  mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  l^ere  have  been  nnroe- 
nniK  other  trarellers  in  Africa,  whom  we  hare  no  room  here  to  mention. 
Ttu*  following  table  presents  the  nearest  approximation  which  we 
cziw  make  to  an  estimate  of  the  extent  and  population  of  Africa. 


C»m*tru».  Sf  MiU0.       imkmhUmmtt 

ErriH IHO.OOO..   S.AOO.OOO 

Bartwry 7(M.000. .  14,000.000 


C0mutri»*.  Sf  JMIm.       /«A«MlMMt. 

htmrr  GuinM.      700.000..  6.000.000 
Ethiopia 1,000.000. .  10,0004100 


HAhara t.500,000..      300.000  i  South  Africa. . .      600.000..    1.0004100 

.Nubia 350.000..    1.700.000    Mogambiqiie...      4004N>0. .   S^MNMNIO 

AbyaMiiia 300,000..   3.AOO.000    ZaiifuHwr 600,000..  a^WOJOOO 

Niffritia I.600.000..lf).000.000    African  Ulaodi     tOO.OOO..  3,000,000 

Hnwfmmhia  . . .      350.000..  6.000.000  — ^— — 

rpi«r  OainM.      500.000..  7^)00,000   Total 10380,000    80,000,000 

We  proceed  to  treat  of  the  dirisions  of  Africa,  in  the  order  abore 
named. 

$  1 .  Sorthcrn  Jifrica^  including  Sahara,  is  the  onl v  part  whteh  la 
yet  generally  derated  abore  a  sarage  state.  It  is  a  land  of  hbtorie 
fame,  including  the  ancient  states  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  Numldit ; 
but  it  is  now  inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs,  mingled  with  Negroea : 
among  mott  of  whom  the  Mohamedan  religion  preraila.  It  is  a  rery 
hot  region,  owing  partly  to  the  deserts  which  it  contains ;  but  tne 
n'^rthem  parts  are  fertile  in  date  palm  trees,  and  other  tropical  pro* 
ductiont. 

Eisypi  retains  ita  ancient  name,  and  the  ruins  of  its  former  grett- 
nen!!.  It  WIS  anciently  diride«l  into  .^giyp/iif  inferior^  in  the  n<Nlb« 
inrludinir  the  fhlta  between  the  mouths  of  the  Slie  ;  IieplanomU% 
or  the  miiMle  part ;  and  T%ebai$  ot  •lif^plti9  Superior^  in  the  aonlh* 
Amon<^  it4  cities  were  .Hera^tdria.  the  new  capital,  in  the  north-weat; 
Pftnti'tm,  in  the  north-east ;  ^femphi$t  the  old  capital,  near  the 
Pyramid* :  and  Ptoiemai*^  and  7%ebie  or  7^f6ff,  the  moat  aneient 
capitil,  m  I'ppcr  Fgypt.  The  chief  modem  cities  are  Cairo  or  Grand 
Cairo,  the  present  capital,  near  the  ancient  Memphis  ;  and  •itexan* 
dria  and  Damiftta.  Egypt  is  fcrtilixed  by  the  innndations  of  the 
rirer  .\7/r,  bevontl  the  borders  of  which  it  is  mostly  a  desert.  It  b 
niM  by  a  Paehm^  with  aboolale  power.    The  moot  interefting 
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objects  in  thJM  country,  are  the  Pyramids,  near  Grand  Cairo,  and  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  temples  and  tombs,  at  Thebes,  and  elsewhere 
in  Upper  Kgypt. 

Barbaryt  occupies  the  northern  border  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  comprehends  the  states  of  Tripoli^  in  the 
east ;  Tunii  and  .^Igiers^  central ;  and  Morocco^  in  the  west ;  be- 
sides the  region  called  Biledulgtrul^  or  Beled-el-Jerid,  south  of  the 
Jitla$  Mountains,  The  name  of  MoorBt  derived  from  tlic  ancient 
Mauritania,  belongs  properly  to  the  people  of  Morocco  ;  but  is  often 
applied  to  the  people  of  Batbary  generally.  Tripoli^  is  the  Tripih 
htona  of  the  Romans ;  and  includes  liarca^  the  ancient  Libyan  on 
the  east ;  and  Fez 2 an,  the  great  oasisf  to  the  south ;  both  of  which 
are  tributary  to  Tripoli  proper.  Libya  comprehended  Cyrenaica, 
along  the  coast,  so  named  from  its  chief  city,  Cyrene,  The  present 
cities  of  Tripoli,  are,  besides  Cyrene,  Tripoli^  the  capital ;  Deme, 
in  Barca ;  and  Mourzouk  in  Fezzan.  The  Pacha  of  Tripoli,  is 
still  tributary  to  Turkey.  7^i/iiif,  is  the  country  of  ancient  Car- 
thage;  to  which  the  name  Jljriea  was  originally  confined.  Its  chief 
city  and  capital  is  Tuni$,  near  the  site  of  Carthage^  and  east  of 
ancient  Ctica.  The  Bey  of  Tunis  is  also  tributary  to  the  Turkish 
Sultan. 

Jllgicn  comprehends  the  .incient  Xumidia^  and  part  of  Maxtri' 
tania.  Its  chief  ciiies  are  milgiern,  the  capital ;  Comtantinc  and 
Bona,  in  the  east;  and  Oran,  in  the  west.  Algiers  was  recently 
conquered  by  France,  and  is  now  a  French  colony,  held  by  military 
force.  Morocco,  the  ancient  Mauritania,  includes  Fez,  in  the  north ; 
Tajitit,  \\\  the  east ;  and  SuBe,  in  the  soutli-west ;  all  of  which  were 
formerly  independent,  but  are  now  tributary  to  the  Moorish  emperor. 
The  chief  cities  of  this  small  empire,  are,  Morocco,  the  capital ;  Fez 
and  Mequinez,  in  the  north ;  and  Mogadore,  on  the  western  coast 
The  em|)eror  is  a  despotic  and  independent  sovereign  ;  whose  political 
strength  is  said  to  be  declining.  BUedulgerid  or  Bled-el-J creed,  so 
named  from  its  being  the  land  of  the  date  palm  tree,  lies  south  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis  ;  extending  to  the  great  desert.  TSiggurt^  is  one 
of  its  chief  towns ;  but  the  inhabitanu  are  principally  roving  Arabs. 

Sahara,  or  Zaara,  often  called  t)ie  Great  Desert,  extends  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  borders  of  Eg\'pt  and  Nubia,  including 
Fezzan,  and  other  oomcm,  or  fertile  spots,  like  islands,  in  an  ocean  o? 
sand.  The  part  of  ii  ea.^t  of  FVzzan,  is  called  the  Libyan  De$ert^ 
and  the  whole  was  anciently  called  De$erta  Libyw  InteriortM.  It  is 
nearly  3(K)0  miles  long,  and  1,000  wide;  and  is  inhabited  only  by 
tribes  of  ivandering  Arabs,  w  ho  travel  over  it  in  caravans,  on  camels  ; 
living  partly  by  merchandize,  and  partly  by  plunder. 

yubia,  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  like  Egypt,  partly 
watered  by  the  Nde,  and  panly  a  sandy  desert.  It  comprehends  the 
petty  kingdoms  of  Dongoia,  in  the  nonh,  and  Sennaar,  in  the  touth  ; 
each  deriving  its  name  fn>m  its  capital  city.  The  northern  part 
of  Nubia  is  said  to  be  siil)jcct  to  Egypt  My$iinia,  is  also  a  pert 
of  ancient  Ethiopia ;  the  southern  and  western  boandaries  of  which 
were  undefined.  Abyssinia  contains  the  eastern  soiircea  of  the 
and  the  Bmkr^l'Jtlnud  or  main  souree  mmj  h%  ivgaidad  ■•  its 
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boandtiy.  This  coaDtiy  was  formerly  anit«t]  under  one  gorenh 
ment ;  but  now  comprises  three  independent  states ;  Jimhara^  in  the 
north-west ;  77f  re ,  in  the  north-emst ;  and  Shoa  Kfai^  in  the  sooth* 
Ctondar^  the  former  capital,  is  now  the  capital  of  Amhara ;  and 
MowUf  '»  that  of  Tigre ;  hut  Shoa  Efut,  has  no  large  town,  and  hai 
heen  partly  subdued,  by  the  sarage  Ga/Zoa,  from  the  south.  The 
religion  of  Abyssinia,  is  nominally  the  Christian ;  but  very  much 
corrupted. 

$  2.  We  now  come  to  that  part  of  Africa,  which  is  inhabited  almott 
exdusirely  by  the  Negro  race  ;  and  shall  commence  with  the  portion 
next  south  of  Sahara,  a  part  of  which  has  been  penetrated,  by  the  Arahe, 
and  exhibits  some  traces  of  their  language  and  religion.  Nigritia 
or  Negroland,  extends  from  Senegambia  on  the  west,  to  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia  on  the  east ;  the  central  and  western  portions  being  alio 
known  by  the  name  of  Soudan.  It  comprises  a  large  number  of 
petty  kingdoms  or  states ;  some  of  which  are  Berroo,  Darfuft  Kor* 
do/an*  and  Ftrtii,  in  the  east ;  Darkuita,  Bornou^  jfandara^  HouMMOt 
an<l  Varrlba^  central ;  Timhuctoo^  (or  Tombuctoo),  Bambarra^  and 
Kaarta,  in  the  we«t.  Among  the  cities,  are  Ktmmoo^  in  Kaarta ; 
Sigo^  in  Barobarra ;  Timhuctoo^  in  Timbuctoo ;  Soccaioo^  or  Sackl- 
too,  in  lloutsa;  Bornou,  in  Bomou;  H^ara,  in  Bergoo;  and  Cobbe^ 
in  Darfur.  The  Niger  is  the  chief  river,  running  first  eastward,  then 
southward  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  more  eastern  tribes  are 
professed  Mohamedans,  and  slightly  civilized ;  but  the  Ftilatahit  in 
the  central  part,  are  barbarous  and  wariikr. 

l-ndcr  the  name  of  JFe$tem  Jlfrica^  we  comprehend  all  the  conn- 
tries  on  the  western  coast,  from  Sahara  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
This  is  the  region  in  which  the  Slate  Trade  has  mostly  prevailed ; 
a  horrid  traffic,  which  philanthropy  has  not  yet  been  able  fully  to 
suppress :  though  much  has  already  been  done  by  the  establishment 
of  enlightened  and  well  governed  colonies,  on  this  benighted  coast. 
Senefamhia*  so  named  from  its  two  principal  rivers,  the  Senegal 
and  Gamhia,  is  the  land  of  the  Jaloffi^  or  YolofTs,  in  the  north ;  the 
/btf/if  At,  (or  Poolahs),  in  the  south ;  and  the  Mandingoee,  in  the 
interior ;  which  nces  are  intermediate  between  the  Moors  and  Ne- 
groes. Sierra  F^one,  in  the  sooth,  is  a  British  colony,  and  an  asylom 
for  Negroes  liberated  from  slave-ships.  Freetown^  is  its  capital. 
The  French  hive  settlements  at  St.  fj^uit^  near  the  mouth  of  th« 
Sencfnl ;  and  the  Portuguese,  at  the  month  of  Bio  Grande^  a  smaB 
river  in  the  central  part. 

tapper  Guinea,  called  also  Guinea^  or  the  coast  of  Guinea,  extends 
along  the  con<it.  eastward,  to  the  months  of  the  yiger  ;  and  inelodss 
the  colony  of  FJbrria^  in  the  west;  with  the  negro  states  of  ^ihmh 
tee,  and  Dahnm^fff  in  the  centre;  and  Benin^  in  the  east.  The 
Grain  Coant,  belongs  to  USeria;  the  fvory  and  Oaid  Coa$t$^  to 
A«hant(H» ;  and  the  Stare  Coa»U  to  the  more  eastern  states.  Libtrim 
t«  settle«l  by  emancipated  slaves,  under  the  direction  of  the  Amerieaa 
C^olonization  Society,  and  now  contains  5000  colonists,  besides 
30.000  natives,  whose  situation  is  rapidly  improvinf ,  under  its  repob- 
lican  foircmmcnt,  and  C^hrtstian  inntitnttons.  Its  capital  is  Mnnrih 
tic    The  chief  town  of  Ashnatse,  is  Caamm$$i€  i  fitA  of  Dahomey, 
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U  Jibomey ;  and  Benin  has  a  capital  bearing  its  own  name.  The 
British  have  suinc  settlemcnta  on  tliis  coast. 

LoxctT  Guinea,  may  be  considered  as  extending  froui  tlie  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Niger,  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  along  tlie  western 
coast  of  Africa.  It  includes  the  negro  stales  of  Biafra  and  CalboU' 
ga$t  in  tlie  north  ;  Loans^o,  CongOf^ngola.iknd  Benguela^  more  cen- 
tral;  and  Cimbeban,  which  is  partly  a  desert,  in  the  south.  It  has 
the  Cryital  mountains  in  the  east;  and  the  Coiif^Ot  or  Zairt^  is  its 
largest  river.  lA)ans^o  and  Bengutla^  have  capitals  of  their  own 
name ;  that  of  Congo,  is  St*  Salvador^  or  Banza  Congo  ;  and  the 
Portuguese  occupy  Ixfando^  in  Angola,  for  the  purchase  of  slaves. 
The  religion  of  both  Upper  and  I^ower  Guinea,  is  paganism,  the 
governments  are  despotic  ;  and  the  people  very  degraded.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  preceding  parts  of  Africa  is  intensely  hot,  and  in  many 
plac€s  unhealthy  to  Europeans ;  but  the  productions  are  numerous ; 
including  the  baobab,  a  kind  of  bread-tree ;  and  among  the  animals 
of  this  rej^ion  are,  the  lion,  tiger,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
giraffe,  zebra,  and  ostrich. 

$  3.  We  proceed  next  to  the  more  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Africa;  commencing  with  Ethiopia;  of  which  we  can  only  say, 
that  it  is  a  vast  region,  extending  from  the  Jibbel-ei-Ikumrit  or 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  on  the  north,  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  on 
the  south  ;  but  it  is,  as  yet,  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  civilized 
world,  (aztmbe,  is  said  to  be  a  considerable  state  in  its  southern 
part.  The  name  South  m^frica,  is  applied  to  that  part  of  Africa 
which  lies  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  :  including  the  British 
Colonif  of  the  Cape,  in  the  south ;  the  country  of  the  Hottentot 9, 
in  the  middle  and  west ;  and  Caffraria  and  Bu$huana%  in  tlie  east. 
Its  chief  river  is  the  Orange,  running  westward,  through  the  Hot- 
tentot region.  The  chief  towns  are.  Cape  7Vtm«  in  the  Cape 
Colony  ;  and  Lattakoo,  and  Kurreechane^  in  Boshaana.  The  Cape 
Colony  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  but  taken  by  the  English  in 
1795,  and  again  in  1 806.  The  Ilotienlots,  including  the  DamaroM^ 
Namw/uat,  and  Bushmen,  are  an  extremely  barbarous  and  degraded 
people.  South  Africa  is  the  coolest,  and  perhaps  the  rnont  healthy 
portion,  which  has  yet  been  explored,  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Eastern  •Africa,  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  or  Delai^oa  Bay,  northward  to  the  strait  of  Babti" 
mandei :  and  it  may  be  divided  into  the  coast  of  Mozambique ;  and 
that  of  Zant^uebar ;  the  latter  including  Ajan.  The  inhabitants  are 
roosUy  of  the  African  rice ;  flroverned  by  petty  chiefs;  and  many 
of  them  profess  the  Muhamedan  relii;ion.  The  Coast  of  Mozam- 
bique,  extending  nonh  to  Cape  Deigafo,  includes  the  small  states  of 
fnhambane,  Sofala,  Mocarant^a,  and  yfosambique^  on  the  coast; 
and  Monnmofapa,  in  the  interior.  The  Cuaroa,  or  Zamheze,  is  its 
principal  river  ;  and  itji  chief  towns  are,  Inharobane,  Sofala,  Qyili* 
mane,  and  Mtsambique,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the  Portufvese. 
The  Marat  is,  and  the  Bo^roras,  are  the  principal  tribes,  scattered 
throuifh  the  intenor. 

The  Coatt  of  Zamc^iebar,  extends  northward  from  Mozam- 
bique ;  and  inclodes  the  states  of  QuiUni  and  Mowsbm9^  ia  the  tovtli ; 
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and  Mellnda  and  Mas^adoxa^  in  the  north.  All  of  tliese  states  are 
named  from  tlieir  chief  towns ;  but  Mag/idoxa,  ia  the  chief  place  of 
trade,  supply inf(  ivory,  myrrh,  and  frankincense.  The  name  SomaU' 
lia^  may  be  applied  to  the  remaining  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  extend- 
ing from  Magadoxa  to  Cape  Guardafui,  and  thence  to  Abvssinia.  It 
comprijies  Jijan^  in  the  south-east :  and  Rerbora*  and  «7</f/,  in  the 
north  and  north-west.  Berbora,  is  so  named  from  its  chief  town; 
and  /eyla,  in  Adel.  on  the  straits  of  Babclmandel,  ii  also  a  place 
of  trade.  The  Somaulin^  on  the  coast*  and  the  GatloMt  in  the  inte- 
rior, are  the  leading  native  tribes ;  in  a  very  savage  state. 

^  0.  The  .African  /iiantlt,  are  numerous,  but  subject  moatlj  to 
Kunipean  powers.  MadagaMcar^  the  largest^  is  inhabited  by  Arabet 
Malays,  and  Negroes  ;  and  divided  into  several  small  states.  TViiui- 
ii/ffiroi/,  the  capital  of  Iinerina,  in  the  central  part,  is  probably  the 
largest  town.  Of  the  adjacent  islands,  i\fauritiiiSt  on  the  east,  and 
the  ,iliniranie,  and  SeyrhcUe  Islands,  to  the  north-east,  belong  to 
(•n*ai  Britain ;  but  liourhon,  near  .Mauritius,  belongs  to  France.  That 
part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  surrounds  these  islands,  is  known 
as  ihf*  Ethiopian  ,^rchipelaf^o.  Of  the  islands  west  of  Africa,  the 
Canaries  belong  to  Spain;  Santa  Cruz,  on  Tentriffe,  being  their 
rhief  town.  The  ,*izores  or  Western  Islands,  the  Madeira$,  the 
Cape  IVfi/ff,  St,  Matthews,  and  .^tcfrision,  belong  to  Portugal; 
and  .SV.  Helena^  to  the  British. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

KORTH    AMSaiCAN   GEOORAPHT. 

North  America,  colonized  chiefly  by  the  English,  and  Spantarda« 
now  ranks  next  to  Europe,  in  civilization,  science,  and  iroprore* 
ments.  It  was  unknown  to  the  civilized  world,  until  comparatirelj 
recent  times.  (tn^enUnd,  was  discovered  by  the  Icelanders,  as  early 
as  \.  I).  \)f^*Z;  and  either  Newfoundland  or  New  England,  appears 
to  have  bt^n  discovereil  by  /Horn,  (or  Bjom),  a  Norwegian,  in  1003, 
under  the  name  of  I'inland,  or  wine-land.  It  is  also  supposed  that 
the  brothers  Zeno,  (the  /eni),  of  Venice,  discovered  the  same 
region,  which  they  called  Estotiiand,  in  1390;  but  still,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  western  continent  was  not  believed  in,  by  the  civilized 
oHtl,  until  Christopher  Columbus,  of  (lenoa,  under  Spaniah 
ntninage.  di<*rovered  («uanahani,  since  called  St.  Salvador,  or  Cat 
«hii«1.  one  of  the  Bahamas,  in  119*2.  In  the  same  year,  he  dieeo- 
verrd  Cuba  anti  St.  Domingo:  in  his  second  voyage,  Jamaica ;  and 
in  hi4  third  voyage,  in  11(17,  he  discovered  Trinidad,  and  the  eon- 
tiguoufl  roant  of  South  America  ;  of  which  we  are  again  to  speak. 

In  t^e  year  last  mentioned,  1407,  John  Cabot,  and  his  son  Sebas- 
tian. «»ent  by  Henry  VII.  of  England,  in  search  of  a  north-weat 
paj>p.ige  to  India,  discovered  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland;  and 
the  laiter,  in  a  second  voyage  in  1498,  coasted  southward  as  far  aa 
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Florida.  In  1513,  Balboa  or  Balbao,  croMing  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  thus  ascertained  that  America  was 
separated  from  Asia.  Florida  was  explored  by  Ponce  de  Leon^  in 
1512;  and  Mexico  by  Coriez,  in  1519.  The  attempt  to  discover  a 
north-west  passage  to  India,  was  repeated,  in  1576,  by  Frobishit^ 
who  discovered  Frobishcr*s  Straits;  in  1585,  by  Capt,  John  IJavi$, 
who  discovered  Davis*  Straits  ;  in  1610,  by  Capi.  Henry  Hudson^ 
who  discovered  Hudson's  Straits  and  Bay  ;  in  1616,  by  Capt.  Baffin^ 
who  discovered  Baffin's  Bay,  and  Cumberland  Island,  now  Pnnce 
William's  Land  ;  and  more  recendy,  in  1818,  by  Capt.  Bobb,  who 
penetrated  Lancaster's  Sound  ;  and  again  in  1810,  by  Lieut.  Parry ^ 
who  wintered  at  Melville  Island,  and  whose  progress  in  that  direction 
has  not  since  been  surpassed.  The  expedition  of  Parry  and  Lyon  to 
the  northern  part  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  18*21-3,  was  unsuccessful. 

Meanmhile,  the  Spaniards  under  Cortex  discovered  California,  in 
1536 ;  and  tlie  Nortli  West  coast,  which  is  said  to  have  been  visited 
by  Mendanat  in  1595,  was  explored  by  Carteret,  in  1767  ;  by  Cook, 
in  1778;  and  by  yancouver,  about  1794.  In  1771,  Mr.  Ilearne 
discovered  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  a  point  south  of  Melville  Island ;  and 
in  1789,  Mackenzie,  who  first  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
reached  the  Pacific  by  land,  discovered  Mackenzie  s  River,  and  the 
tea  at  its  mouth.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Dr.  Pichard$on,  in  1826, 
explored  the  northern  coast  of  America,  from  Bathurst  Inlet,  and 
Heame'fl  discoveries,  westward  to  tliose  of  Mackenzie ;  and  thence 
westward  to  Point  Beechey.  Messrs.  Dea$e  and  Simp$on^  in  1837, 
completed  the  exploration  from  Point  Beechey  to  Behring's  Straits ; 
and  in  1839,  they  explored  the  coast  eastward,  from  Bathurst  Inlet, 
to  Cape  Britannia,  (Ut.  68^  4'  N. ;  Lon.  94^  35'  W.),  near  which 
their  progress  was  interrupted  by  the  lateness  of  the  season.  It  is 
now  rendered  nearly  certain  that  Greenland,  and  the  North  Georgian 
Islands,  are  separated  from  the  continent  of  America,  though  closely 
contiguous  to  iu  Of  numerous  expeditions  to  the  central  parts  of 
North  America,  we  have  no  farther  room  to  speak. 

The  following  is  the  nearest  estimate  which  we  can  make  of  the 
extent  and  population  of  the  countries  of  North  America. 


Orasnkoa 600.000..         WJOOO    Mexico 1^.000..    g,000.000 

RoHUn  America    &00.000..         50,000  Central  America     SOO.OOO..   S.000,000 

New  Briuin S.«r>0.000. .       3(»0,000  West  Indiea. . . .      90.000..    3.000.000 

Bnttah  Province*    435.000..    1.380.000  

Unilcd  Htau«...r3O0.000..  17.500.000    Total 8,535,000     9S.400.000 

Tsxae SOO.OOO..       1.V).000 


Of  thpFe  divistions  we  proceed  to  treat,  commencing  at  the  north. 

(  I.  The  yorthern  Division  of  North  America,  is  mostly  cold, 
barren,  and  thinly  inhabited.  It  is  valuable  to  the  civilixed  woHd 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  Fur  trade,  carried  on  by  the  whiles  with 
the  Indinns.  In  this  division  we  include  (ireerUand ;  though  it  is 
now  almost  certain  that  the  region,  so  named,  does  not  belong  to  the 
continent  of  America,  but  \b  onlv  to  be  regarded  as  a  large  contiguous 
island.     Greenland  belongs  to  I^nmark  ;  but  it  is  of  rery  litde  raloe. 
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It  b  inhabited  by  a  few  Eiauhnaux  Indians,  and  Danish  coloniatt, 
who  hare  settlements  on  the  western  coast.     There  are 


missions  at  fJehienffh^  A'Vir  liernhui  and  other  places ;  but  Pagui* 
ism  still  pretails.  The  coasu  of  Oreenland  are  occasionally  Tisited* 
in  the  snmroer,  by  ships,  in  pursuit  of  whales  and  seab,  and  the  oil 
of  the  former,  and  skins  of  the  latter,  supply  the  natives,  in  ptrtf 
wi:h  food  and  clothing. 

Ru$$ian  Jimerica  includes  that  portion  which  lies  west  of  the  141st 
degree  of  west  longitude ;  and  the  Russians  lay  claim  to  the  coast  as 
far  south  as  54^  40'  of  north  latitude.  This  territory  includes  tiM 
peninsula  of  Ala$ka^  and  the  .ileuiian  or  Fox  MandSf  sometimes 
called  the  Northern  Arrhipela|o.  The  principal  settlement  is  sud 
to  be  Sitka  (Sitrha)  or  Xete  Archangel^  on  one  of  the  islands  of  tiM 
Ge«>rgian  Archipelago,  south  of  MounU  St.  ElioM  and  Fairtteaikif. 
A  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians ;  and  the  rest,  EiquimmtX 
Indians,  in  a  barbarous  state,  subsisting  chiefly  b^*  hunting  and 
fishing.  Tliese  possessions  are  valuable  to  Russia  chiefly  on  aeeouat 
of  the  fur  trade,  which  is  carried  on  there,  to  a  great  extent,  with  tiM 
Indians. 

British  America^  eonaprehends  New  Britain,  and  the  fire  Pr^ 
rtnrf t  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward** 
Inland,  and  Newfoundland.  Each  of  these  proTinces  has  a  Lieole* 
nant  (SoTemor,  Executive  Cauncil,  and  Legislative  Assembly ;  and 
the  whole  is  under  a  Governor  General,  appointed  by  the  Britiiii 
C^rown.  .Vrtr  Britain  comprises  the  whole  country  extending  ffWB 
R'lssian  .\menra,  eastward,  around  Hudson's  Bav,  lo  Baflin*s  Baj, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  eastern  coast,  bordenng  on  the  Atlaotie, 
is  called  f^bra  for  ;  and  the  region  between  this  ami  llodson*s  Bnjf 
is  called  Ea%t  Main;  while  the  recion  west  of  Hudson's  Bay  M 
termed  .Vear  Smth.  and  Xew  Xortn  fralt:  New  Britain  b  trs- 
versed  by  the  Rocky  Mount  aim  ;  and  contains  Macktn2ie*$  Ri^ft^ 
which  flows  norJiward  from  Stave  iMkt^  receiving  the  waters  of 
tjokt  .ithapetcotc  [or  .\thabasca) ;  and  yeisan  River,  which  flown 
from  l^e  fflnnipeg,,  north-eastward  into  Hodson*s  Bay.  Pruu^ 
niiiiam*§  futni,  north  of  Hudson*!  Strait,  as  also  Boothia  Felix* 
farther  west«  and  the  \orth  Georgian  fsimnJ$t  iocloding  Melvilto 
Inland,  ro^y  be  considered  as  a  part  of  New  Britain.     Among  iIm 

flares  of  trade,  are  Fi^ru  .f/ftany,  5ererii«  Fork^  and  darrcAdZ,  am 
ludf^mN  Ray.  Among  the  Indian  tribes  which  inhabit  this  regm, 
are  the  /Tt'/fnmmfx,  in  the  north  and  east;  the  Chi^pewmgmm 
tnwartis  the  west ;  ao«l  the  Kniitenemux  in  the  OMire  soothefa  tmA 
eentrxl  parts.  New  Briuin  is  attached  to  the  govenuaeot  of  Low 
Canadi ;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  far  trade,  earned  oa  hjr  ~ 
llud«4>n*9  Bay  Company,  with  which  the  old  North  West  Co« 
19  nom-  unitetl. 

Of  the  Fire  Prorinui,  above  named*  eoostitating  the  more  Mi- 
portint  par  of  British  Ameriea«  the  St,  Ijmwtrenet  is  the  chief  riwrf 
an !  the  )nke«  Sttp^rior,  ffftron,  St.  Clmir,  Erie^  and  Ontmria^  form 
a  pan  of  their  fnithern  bovndary ;  lying  betwecm  Canada  and  fkm 
United  Sijte«.  The  ezieat  aad'  popvlaboa  of  these  prnvineet,  ae 
nearlv  as  follows : 

'24  tt 
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Pr»rtm€e$  ^  Mtlft.         lukmh.  Prtrtntts  S^.Milfi.         hik*h 

Upper  Canada* 1 00.000 . .  400,000  Nora  Sc»tia 1 8.HO0 . .  1  r>0,000 

Lower  Canada* 250.U00.  .600.000  Prince  Edwanl'i  la. 3.200. .  .40,(M)0 

New  BniMwick 28.000 . .  1 40,000  NewfoundlaiMl 36.000 . . .  80.000 

Prince  Fdtrard*9  Isiaml,  was  formerly  called  Si.  Johns;  but  ihe 
name  wa.n  changed,  when  it  became  a  distinct  province.  The  inland 
of  Cape  Breton,  is  attached  to  Nova  Scotia;  and  JInticonti,  to 
Lower  Canada.  The  chief  towns  in  these  provinces,  are,  of  Upper 
Canada,  Kinsr$ton,  and  Toronto,  formerly  called  York  ;  of  Ijower 
Canada,  Quebec,  and  Montreal ;  of  New  BrunswieV,  Frederickton, 
the  capital,  and  St.Johm;  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax;  of  Prince 
Edward*8  Island,  Charlotte  Town;  and  of  Newfoundland,  St. 
Johnn.  The  inhabitants  of  Ijower  Canada,  are  chiefly  of  FVnch 
descent,  and  Catholics ;  but  the  other  parts  were  mosdy  settled  by 
the  British.     The  chief  trade  is  in  timber  and  furs. 

$  2.  The  United  States  of  mimerica,  comprise,  at  present^ 
twenty-9ix  ntates,  and  three  organized  territories;  besides  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  extensive  western  region,  still  inhabited 
by  the  aborii^ines  or  Indians,  The  principal  mountains  are,  the 
Nocky,  or  (*hippewayan,  in  the  west ;  and  the  Jllleti^hany  ranffe  in 
the  ea»t ;  besides  the  White  Mountains,  Green  Mountains,  (^at^kdl 
Mountains,  Blue  Ridge,  Laurel  and  Chesnut  Hills,  and  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains.  The  largest  rivers  are,  the  M%$$i$9ippi,  with  its 
tributarieft,  the  Mi$iouri,  Ohio,  ArkamaM,  and  Red  River ;  which 
together  discharge  the  waters  of  t)ie  great  central  basin  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  the  Columbia  River,  in  the  extreme  west, 
flowing  into  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  eastern  coast,  are  the  Penob- 
scot, Kennebec,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Po- 
tomac, James,  Roanoke,  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  and  Alatamaha, 
or  Altamaha :  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  flow  the  Apalachicoia, 
Alabama,  Pascagoula,  and  Pearl  rivers.  The  Tennessee,  Cumber- 
land, and  Wabash,  flow  into  the  Ohio ;  and  the  Kaskaskia,  Illinois, 
ami  Wisconsin,  into  the  upper  Mississippi.  The  St.  iMwrtnce,  is 
the  oudet  of  the  large  lakes,  mentioned  under  the  British  Provinces ; 
as  also  of  lakes  Afichiscan,  and  Champlain,  which  lie  wholly  within 
the  Tnited  Suites.  Aoriir  hland,  the  largest  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  is  a  part  of  New  York. 

The  larirest  cities,  in  the  United  States,  arc  AVir  York,  Philadel- 
phia, BaUimorf,  Boston,  and  Sew  OrleanM ;  and  next  to  these  in 
•ixe,  are  Cincinnati,  Pittnhurz*  Charletton,  and  m^lhany.  New 
York,  rontaiiiing  3(H).(>00  inhabitants,  is  the  largest  city  in  America. 
The  CnnnN  and  Railmadj*  of  the  United  States,  are  too  numenius  to 
be  hen*  m«'nii<»nr<l ;  hut  the  total  lenifth  of  the  former  now  completed, 
is  not  Ie4«i  than  *i,500 ;  and  of  the  latter,  3,500  miles;  beffidi^s  aboot 
135.0<»0  iiiilr<«  of  common  po»t  road^i.  The  annual  revenue  is  20  or 
25  millinri  dolhm ;  the  exports  about  110  millions;  and  the  imports 
about  120  million^  of  dollars.  There  are  in  the  United  States  aboot 
S80  banks,  including  branches,  with    an   authorized  capital  of  410 


*  Tbear  two  provincra.  the  biHindary  lietwren  wfitrh  wss  tbe  Utswss  RH«r, 
wvfv  ooiicO  in  out,  on  tbe  lOch  of  February.  iMl ;  Kiiifi<4>n  bsuif  sow  tiM  ssal 
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niUion  dollars ;  and  the  total  wemlth  of  the  nation  may  be  ettimatml 
at  nut  lets  than  te%en  times  that  amount.  The  army  now  conaiste  of 
nearly  1*2,0(M)  men :  and  the  navy  of  6*2  Teaaela,  The  g[0vemment  if 
representatiYe and  republican,  as  already  deteribedv  (p.  Ill  );  and  the 
reli|(ion  it  chiefly  protesunt,  of  Yarious  denominations.  There  are  now 
about  05  (^ollcgcs  in  operation  in  tlie  United  States ;  besides  Aeade> 
micA,  and  (Common  Schools.  The  number  of  Indians  in  the  U.  8*f 
rhieflv  m  the  Western  Territory,  cannot  be  less  than  500,000;  and 
thoy  art*  divided  into  almost  innumerable  tribes ;  of  which  the  Cherokee$9 
Crffki,  nnd  ChoctawM^  are  |>erhaps  the  most  civilized  and  best  known. 
The  foiluwin((  is  a  table  of  the  extent  of  the  several  slates,  with 
their  population,  in  1830,  and  in  1840;  and  their  capitab. 


Mml9*. 


I 


N.  HuBpthir*, 

Vmn'>nl, 

M»««^huaMt«, 

Ccmncrticul, 
New  York* 
New  Jrr«py, 
l*vniw>  Itaouk 
IMiiWarr. 

Vinpnia, 
N.  (*aniliiia, 
M.  (*»foliiia, 

AUhama, 
MtfrOMippi, 

ArU 

T( 

Kentucky, 

(Muo, 

Mrhifaa, 

inmoim 
MiMouri,  I 

D.  ol  Coliimfaia.; 
Flunda  T.. 
WkvvNmiiT^ 
lows  T^ 


3  -Wi<««- 

33.000 

MOO 

10.310 

7.600 

1.350 

4.700 

46.000 

7.500 

44,000 

3.100 

13.000 

64,000 

50.000 

t9.000 

60.000 

50.000 

46.000 

46.500 

55.0(M> 

40,000 

40.U00 

39.000 

44.000 

96.000 

64.000 

61.000 

too 

50.000 

90.000 

1(10,000 

l.«  16^460' 


31>9.955 

269.33H 

SM0.6.'V3 

610.40^ 

97,199 

297.665 

1.918.606 

330333 

1^46.333 

76.74H 

447.040 

1.311.405 

737.987 

561,165 

516313 

300^37 

136.631 

315.739 

303^ 

661,904 

687.917 

937,903 

31.630 

343.031 

157,455 

140,445 

39334 

94,730 
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501,793' 

284.574 

391.948 

737.C99 

108330 

910315 

3,436.931 

373306 

1,734.033 

78365 

469.333 

1339,797 

753,110 

594398 

750300* 

660.000* 

375,651 

351,176 

95.643 

639310 

600300* 

1319.467 

311.705 

683314 

474,404 

961,103 

49,713 

54307 

90,753 

49368 

T336I.193      17,199,140 


Aagoflta. 

Coocord. 

Mootpelier. 

Boston. 

I  Proridenoe  6l  Newport 

HsrtlM  &  N.  Hai 

Aibanj. 

Treotoo. 

Harnflburg. 

Anoapolti. 

Kn'ninoiKi 

Raleifh. 

Colanbia. 

MilkdfeTills. 


JaduKMi. 

New  Orieaiia. 

iUttlsRock. 

'Nadinlle. 

Prmnkfort. 

CohimbiM. 

'DHroit. 

Itfklianapofii. 


Citj 
Wa«iis»t«s. 
TaUakaMst. 
Madina  CUy. 
Barbngtoii. 


^^l%Mouru  Orezon^  and  the  tndian  Terhtoty,  have  no  organised 
territorial  ipoveniments. 

TVxcff ,  formerly  belong inf  to  Mexico,  hat  been  noedj  aettlod  bjr 
emifranu  from  tlie  United  States.  Its  chief  river,  is  the  Brux09  $ 
and  lu  pnncipal  towns,  are  liousion^  the  late  eapital ;  .^umH$u  tiM 
new  capital ;  both  centrally  situated ;  and  SaeogdocheMt  lod  Maim* 
gorda.  in  the  east.  The  government  b  refmblicaii ;  and  the  p<^Mlft» 
tion  rapiflly  increasing. 

^  3.  '!*he  Siuthern  A'rifiefi  of  North  America,  including  Mexi* 
CO,  and  Ontral  America*  was  colonised  by  the  Spaniards;   and 
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retaint  their  languai^,  with    the  Roman   Catholic   religion.     The 

Soremmentj  are  now  republican ;  but  thcfle  countries  are  in  an  unnet- 
ed  state;  and  education  is  not  ^nerally  diflfused,  though  much 
needed,  for  their  improvement. 

Jl/fxifo,  formerly  called  New  Spain,  includes  the  peninsulas  of 
Fucaian,  in  the  south-east,  and  California^  in  the  west.  It  is  tra- 
Terted  by  the  great  American  chain  of  mountains,  here  called  the 
CordilleraM  ;  and  its  chief  rirers,  are  the  Dei  Norte,  and  We$tern 
Cotorado  ;  the  latter  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  (California.  The  Great 
Anurican  Detert,  lies  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  partly  in  Mexi- 
co, and  pardy  in  the  Tnited  States ;  and  the  Great  Sandy  lUurrt, 
is  in  the  north-western  part  of  Mexico.  The  chief  cities  of  this 
countr)',  are  Mrxicot  the  capital ;  Puebla,  south-east  of  it ;  f?i/«- 
fiaxii<7/o,  nnd  Guadalaxara,  north-west  of  it ;  San  Luis  Potoai, 
and  Oajcaca,  south  of  Puehia:  and  the  principal  sea-ports,  are  f'tra 
CruZf  and  Tampiro.  Mexico  is  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver 
mines ;  many  oi  which  are  now  neglected.  The  antiquities  of  this 
coontr}',  and  particularly  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  and  the  niins 
of  the  ancient  city  Calhuacan,  near  Palenque,  attest  the  power  and 
ciTilization  of  its  former  inhabitanta.  The  government  of  Mexico, 
if  nominally  republican ;  but  controlled  for  the  most  part  by  mi- 
litarv  force.  Yucatan  has  rerrndy  become  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent republic,  of  which  Mcrida  is  the  capital.  The  setdemenl  of 
Balize,  on  the  Bay  of  Honduran,  belongs  to  the  British. 

Guatimala,  now  called  Central , America,  extends  southward  to  the 
lathmus  of  Darien  ;  and  contains  the  Lake  Sicaragtta;  with  some 
Tolcanocj*,  in  the  Corditterian  range  of  mountains.  Its  chief  cities, 
are  St.  Salvador,  the  capita] ;  Guatimala,  and  I^on.  The  climate 
ia  hot,  and  less  healthy  than  on  the  table  lands  of  Mexico.  Its  most 
Talued  proiluctions  are  logwood,  mahogany,  indigo,  and  cochineal ; 
but  here,  as  in  Mexico,  the  countr}*  is  not  highly  cultivated. 

$  4.  The  Went  Indiet,  are  a  numerous  group  of  islands,  so  named 
from  the  supposition  of  Columbus,  that  they  were  a  part  of  the 
Indies  known  in  preceding  times.  Tliey  are  all,  excepting  Ilay- 
ti,  subject  to  different  European  powers ;  and  their  commerce  '\% 
of  much  value.  The  four  largest  islands,  Cuba,  llayti,  Jamaica, 
and  Porto  Rico,  are  known  as  the  Great  JlntiUe$,  The  names 
Leaser  Antilles,  and  Caribbee  Islands,  are  variously  applied  to  the 
islands  south  and  east  of  tliese ;  but  we  prefer  to  call  them  all  Carib* 
bee  htandi,  including  the  fflndward,  or  more  eastern,  and  the 
Leeward^  or  more  westc*m. 

Hay  tit  llispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  is  now  occupied  by  Afncana, 
having  a  distinct  and  independent  government,  under  a  president, 
chosen  for  life.  Its  chief  towns,  are  Port  au  Prince^  and  Capt 
Maytitn  ;  tlie  latter  bein^  the  capital.  Cuba^  and  Porto  Rieo^  are 
•till  subject  to  Spain.  Their  chief  towns,  are,  in  Cuba,  //atmi«, 
and  Puerto  Principe  ;  and  in  Pono  Rico,  St.  John$.  The  interior 
of  Cuba,  beinj;  mounuinous,  has  a  cool  and  healthy  climate,  though 
within  the  u>rrid  zone. 

The  Btitish  poasessions  in  the  West  Indies,  MreJrnmaieat  and 
Trinidad,  Tohago,  Grenada,  Barhadoea,  8t.  Lucia,  Dominica,  An- 
tigua, the  BakmtuUf  and  BtrmHd9»^  with  atrcrd  tmalkr  ialaada. 
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The  capita]  of  Jamaica  in  King9ton :  biit  Uie  other  towns  of  theta 
Ulanda,  are  too  imall  to  find  mention  in  this  place.  Slarery  has 
recently  been  abolished  in  the  British  West  Indies ;  but  in  ('Uba,  and 
Porto  Kico,  it  still  continues  to  exist.  Gumiaioupe^  and  MartinieOf 
belong  to  the  French  ;  St,  Eu$taiia,  Curacoa^  and  5/.  Martin" 9^  to 
the  Dutch ;  Santa  Cruz^  St.  Thomatf  and  St,  John$^  to  tlie  Danaa« 
and  SSf.  Dartholomtw^  Mariegalantt^  and  Dtitada^  to  the  Swedaa. 


CHAPTER  V. 

aomi    AMERICAN    GBOOIUPHY. 

5k»i*TH  America,  colonized  by  the  Spanianls  and  PorUijrueia«  wait 
like  tlie  preceding  mnd  division,  made  known  to  the  civilized  world 
by  the  genius  and  Ulx)nt  of  Columbus.  He  was  its  first  European 
discoverer,  and  first  visited  it,  as  before  mentioned,  in  1407.  In  tha 
year  1500,  .itrartz  Cahral^  when  on  his  way  to  the  East  Indiea, 
under  the  onlcrs  of  the  Portuguese  government,  discovered  the  coaal 
of  Bnzil.  The  river  La  Plata,  is  said  lo  have  been  discovered  in 
15l*i  ;  but  the  more  southern  part  of  South  America,  was  first  ex- 
pl'irrd  by  Ma^eHan,  in  15*^20,  under  Spanish  autliority,  and  on  hia 
voyn)*e  around  the  world,  the  first  which  was  ever  made.  In  1594t 
Pent  Itecaine  known  lo  the  Spaniards,  which  led  to  its  conquest  by 
Pizarro,  liegun  in  the  following  year.  Buenos  Ayres,  was  visitad 
by  />f  Solit,  in  1517;  and  bv  Seba$tian  Cahot,  in  1526.  Chni, 
was  iiivadeil  bv  »1tmazro,  in  the  year  1535.  We  have  only  room  to 
add,  tliat  Oftilana^  or  Ovellana,  a  Spaniard,  is  regarded  as  tha  dia> 
coverer  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  the  region  of  Amazonia,  about  tha 
year  1511. 

Tlie  following  is  offered  as  an  approximate  statement  of  the  exiani 
and  population  of  the  countries  of  South  America. 

nraiii 3.100,000..  A.too.ooo  Chis 170,000..  i^saa^ioa 

csuMiM iao4Nio..     iao.ooo  u  Plata. 7fto,ooo..  ajMijaaa 

Vrtmurla 4tO.0UO. .      9004*00    Psnauaj 100,000..      aaaMO 

NcwOivfMiU..  4504M)0..    1,700,000    irnifuaj 110,000..      IfiagPaO 

CsiunU 300,000..      600.000    PiUi^M 380,000..         ^fi» 

Peru 440,000..    1.700.000  ■ 

Dulma 4M.000..    l,MiO.OOO    T»tal 6,930,000     15,9704100 

We  proceetl  to  s|H*ak  of  these  divisions,  in  the  order  above  namad* 
S  1*  Tlie  Eaittrn  IHviBion  of  South  America  comprisea  Braz3 
and  (tuijna«  colonized  by  other  nations  than  tha  Spaniarda.  Tha 
climate  of  this  region  is  hou  and  in  soma  parts  unhealthy ;  but  il  haa 
i^encrallv  a  fertile  sod,  and  produces  cotton,  cofTee,  sugar,  rieat 
maize.  Brazil  wood,  and  various  tropical  trees  and  planta.  Amoaf 
the  animals  of  Uiis  region,  are  the  jaguar,  or  American  tigar,  tha 
tapir,  resembling  tlie  African  hippopotamus;  and  the  brga  aboaaa 
snake,  almost  vicing  with  the  East  India  anaconda. 

ttraziL  is  an  extensive,  though  thiol v  peopled  empire ;  and  mmbh 
nally  includaa  tha  oantral  region  of  SouUi  Ainafica,  euled  JlfMa^tdm^ 
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Still  rhieHv  iiiliahitetl  h\  the  Indiaiifl.  Iiuircd,  %'arioii8  Indian  triboji 
arc  »rali«-nHl  over  all  ii»  wide  lerrilorv  :  but  lhe«c  wc  have  no  room  to 
name.  It  in  watered  hv  the  ,imazon  in  the  north,  with  its  branches, 
the  Ses^ro,  Mmlrira,  Topaj/o^  or  Tapajo?,  and  .Yiiiitm  or  Chinsru  :  in 
the  cenind  part  in  the  miras^timf  or  Tocantinn  ;  and,  in  the  east,  the 
river  »S7.  Franciaro,  The  JiruziHan  mountains  extend  alongf  the 
south-eastern  roast.  The  chief  cities  of  this  empire  are  Rio  Janeiro^ 
the  capital ;  liahia^  or  .S7.  Salvador,  and  Pernambuco,  farther  north  ; 
and  between  the  two  latter  Sers^ippr  thl  Rry^  all  in  the  eastern  part ; 
Cuyaha,  in  the  centre  ;  Para  and  Maranham,  in  the  north  ;  an<!  .S7. 
Paul,  in  the  south.  Brazil  has  rich  mines,  especi.illy  of  j^oUl  and 
diamonds.  It  was  formerly  a  IVirtujrnese  colon v,  but  is  now  an 
independent  monarchy  ;  and  the  relif^ion  is  the  Roman  Catholic. 

Guiana,  north  of  lUazil,  is  now  limited  to  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Jiritiih  possessions  of  that  name ;  the  part  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Portui^l,  l)cing  now  merjred  in  Brazil.  Cayenne  is  the 
capital  of  Cayenne,  or  French  Guiana  ;  Paramaribo^  of  Surinam  or 
I>utch  (iuiana  ;  and  (itor^etotcn  is  the  capital  of  Berbice,  Demenra, 
and  E8se(|uil>o,  or  British  Guiana.  The  commerce  of  this  region  is 
of  some  %'alue ;  but  owin^  perhaps  to  the  climate  the  people  are  said 
to  be  indolent ;  and  the  i;n*ater  part  of  the  population  are  ^laves. 

$  2.  The  countries  in  the  Sorth  If'entern  Division  of  South 
America,  were  all  colonized  by  Spain ;  and  though  now  independent, 
retain  the  Spanish  lan^ua^^e  and  manners,  with  the  Konian  Tatholic 
religion.  Their  ^overnmenlJi  are  all  nominally  republican ;  but 
imperftH'tly  atlministered,  from  the  want  of  {general  eilucation  and 
knowledi^e  among  the  people. 

Venezuela,  is  a  part  of  the  recent  republic  of  Colombia,  which 
included  also  New  («renada  and  Hquador.  Its  chief  river  is  the 
Orinoco ;  the  island  of  Marearita  belongs  to  this  state ;  and  Lake 
Maracaybo  is  near  its  western  border.  Its  chief  cities,  are  Carae* 
COM,  the  capital ;  Maracaybo,  Coro,  and  Valencia^  west  of  it,  and 
Cumana,  farther  east.  Venezuela  pro<luces  domestic  animals,  sugar, 
and  cfKToa,  in  great  abundance ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  said  to 
be  making  considerable  proirress  in  education  and  the  arts.  Sew 
Grtnatia,  recently  a  part  of  C^olombia,  an«l  now  an  independent 
republic,  is  rich  in  the  productions  of  all  climates,  and  has  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Ande»  mountains,  on  which 
its  climate  is  c€>ol,  though  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  Mazdalena  is 
its  principal  river ;  and  its  chief  towns  are  Bogota,  (Santa  F^  <!• 
Bogota^,  the  capital;  Popayan,  south  of  it;  and  Carthagena^%n^ 
Panama,  in  the  north  antl  west.  CNtffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco 
are  among  its  productions ;  but  agriculture  and  the  arts  are  in  a 
backwanl  state. 

E'lualor,  Kcuador  or  K'piator'.  the  remaining  part  of  C^olombia, 
and  n<»w  indej»en<lent,  Iwinlcrs  on  the  P:irific  Ocean,  and  lies  chiefly 
south  of  the  equator.  fn»m  which  it  drrives  its  name.  It  contains 
Chimb'^raz'>  and  numenMis  other  lofty  peak*  of  the  Andes,  some  of 
which,  incliidinj!  Ctdopaxi,  are  vo|ranoe«.  In  its  eastern  part,  the 
river*  I'rayah  and  Tuniruraz"o  ximir  to  form  the  Amazon:  and  the 
Tupura  or  Cnqutta  forms  a  part  of  iu  northern  boundary.     Its  chief 
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cities,  are  Quito,  the  capital ;  and  south  of  it,  Guayaquil^  Riohamba^ 
and  Cuenca,  Its  productions  and  characteristics  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  New  (srenada.  Peru,  south  of  Equador,  is  also  tm* 
Tersed  by  the  Andes,  and  contains  the  river  Ccayaie,  the  chief  source 
of  the  Amazon.  I«ake  Tliicaca  lies  in  its  southern  part,  amonflf  the 
mountains.  lu  chief  cities  are  Lima,  the  capital ;  and  south-ea»t  of 
it  CuBco,  and  Jireatiipa ;  hut  the  principal  aeaports  are  Caliao  near 
Lima,  and  Truxilio.  Peru  prinlures  the  PeruTian  bark,  and  various 
tropical  fruitii;  and  it  is  tlie  tintivv  country  of  the  llama,  which  is  used 
as  a  hcmt  uf  burthen.  This  country  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and 
silver ;  and  nbounds  in  intrrcKiiii^  antiquities.  It  has  been  divided 
into  two  states,  .VorM  Peru  and  South  Peru  ;  but  the  government 
is  at  piesent  in  an  iin^ettle<l  atatt*. 

$  3.  The  Central  Division  of  Soutli  America,  colonized  also  by  the 
Spanianls,  has  a  cooler  clinute  than  the  preceding,  but  still  abounds 
in  tntpical  productions.  Its  state  in  regani  to  religion,  government 
and  civilization,  iii  quite  niniilar  to  that  of  the  preceding  division. 

lioiivia^  sometimes  called  Up|M*r  Peru,  ctintains  Mount  Sorata^ 
said  ti>  l>e  the  hii^hest  p<*ak  of  the  Andes,  or  neariy  four  miles  and 
three-tirihs,  in  height.  The  Madeira  river  runs  from  it  northward 
to  the  Amazon;  and  the  PUcomayo  and  Vermejo  run  south-eastward 
into  the  Paraguay.  lu  chief  cities  are  Chwfui$aea,  the  capital ;  and 
uonli  of  it  Cochabamba,  and  A/i  Paz.  It  raises  grain  for  ex|iorta- 
tion  to  Peru,  and  ctmtains  the  rich  silver  mines  of  j'otosi ;  but  here 
a!t  in  the  contii^otis  countries,  the  arts  are  in  a  backwanl  state. 
Chili  lies  south  of  Peru,  or  the  Desert  of  .itacama  ;  and  l>etween 
the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  Amle^.  The  islands  of  Chiloe,  on  the 
south,  and  Juan  Fernandez,  on  the  west,  belong  to  Chili.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Santiazo^  the  capital,  in  the  interior;  and  ValparaiMO,  near 
It,  on  the  coasL  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  (*hili  pnMluces  various 
grains,  with  cotton,  sugar,  oil,  and  wine.  It  has  some  mines  of  the 
precious  metals  ;  and  is  more  advanccMl  in  the  arts  than  the  preceding 
sutcfi.  The  southern  part  is  still  inhabited  by  the  Araucanian 
Indunii :  a  brave  and  hardy  race. 

Im  Plata,  or  tlie  Ara^entine  Republic^  called  also  BuenoB  Jiyrt9^ 
lit**  raat  of  (*hili,  and  is  named  from  the  river  Im  Plata,  which  runs 
throuKh  its  eastern  part.  It  contains  also  the  Salado,  which  it  a 
branch  of  the  La  PlaU ;  and,  in  its  southern  part,  the  rivers  Colorado 
and  \eacro.  Its  chief  cities  are  BtunoM  Jlyrei,  the  eapital,  in  the 
east ;  and  Cordova  and  San  Juan,  more  central.  Among  the  animab 
of  I«a  Plata  are  the  rhea,  or  American  ostrich ;  and  wiM  horses  and 
cattle :  which  are  hunted  by  horsemen,  on  its  extensive  Pampaf  or 
plains.  Paraguay,  north-east  of  I«a  Plata,  and  formerly  a  part  of  itt 
Iie4  between  the  rivers  ParafC^tay  and  Parana,  mltmmption  is  iti 
capital,  and  tlntuj^h  small,  its  largest  city.  Most  of  its  inhabiCanti 
an-  Indians.  Its  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  under  a  self- 
condtuutrti  Oiefator ;  and  its  religion  is  the  Roman  C^atholic.  f  Vii- 
ruay,  or  M**nte  Video,  formeriy  called  the  iianda  Oriental,  Ilea 
raftt  of  1.4  Plau.  and  borders  on  tlie  river  Cm^uay,  from  which  it  is 
nametl.  Mitntevidfn  is  iti  eapiul  and  chief  city.  In  productions  and 
rliaracienstics,  it  resembles  La  Plala,  of  which  it  waa  Ibrmeriy  a  part. 
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$  4.  Patagonia^  the  southern  division  of  South  America,  is  a  roUl 
and  rather  barren  region,  sparsely  inhabited  by  Indians,  of  whom 
the  Puftches,  in  the  north,  and  Moluchei,  in  the  south,  are  said  to  be 
the  principal  tribes.  The  inhuuU  of  TVrra  del  Ftiego  are  included 
with  PatafToiiiri ;  but  the  Falkland  Islands  on  the  east  are  claimed  by 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  by  Great  Britain.  The  islands  of  South  Shrt' 
land.  South  Orkney,  and  Sandwich  /Amd,  farther  south,  discovered 
since  1810,  are  chiefly  visited  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  skins 
of  the  seals  in  which  they  abound. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OCEANIC   OEOOIUPHY. 

The  name  Oceanira^  was  introduced  by  Malte-Bmn,  to  compre> 
hend  New  Holland,  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  together  form  the  sixth  grand  division  of  the  earth.  It  is 
usually  subdivided  into  Malaysia,  including  the  islands  north*west 
of  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea;  Austrulaitia,  in 'liidintr  iSc^e  two 
islands,  and  the  range  eastwanl  of  them ;  and  Polynesia ;  including 
the  numerous  other  groups  farther  eastward  and  northward  ;  excepting 
those  on  the  immediate  coast  of  America,  or  Asia.  Most  of  these 
islands  are  inhabited  by  savage  tril)es,  imperfectly  koowo.  Java, 
and  Sumatra,  were  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1510;  CVIehis, 
in  1512;  and  Borneo,  they  visited  in  1520.  The  discovery  of  New 
Holland,  has  been  attributed  to  Gonnevillf,  in  1503;  and  more  pro- 
bably to  Menezi$,  a  Portuguese,  in  1527  ;  but  if  so,  it  was  rrtlii<ro- 
Tered  by  <fuiro$,  a  Spaniard,  in  1606,  or  by  Dirk  ilartag,  or  Har- 
tigh,  a  Dutchman,  in  1616.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand, 
were  discovered  by  Tanman,  in  1642.  I^maire  and  Schout**n  nere 
also  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  government ;  but  their  discoTeries  were 
of  minor  importance. 

Most  of  the  other  discoveries  in  Oceanica,  hare  been  made  by 
circumnavigators,  while  on  their  Voyagt9  around  the  World;  of 
which  this  seems  the  proper  place  to  speak.  The  firnt  of  these 
Toyages  was  that  of  Fernando  Magellan,  (or  Magalhams),  who 
sailed  from  Spain,  in  1510;  discovered  the  straiu  bearing  his  name, 
in  1520;  and,  pas^mg  through  them,  into  the  Paciflc  ocean,  disco-> 
vered  the  Ladronea,  and  Philippine  Islands,  in  ISIl.  IT*  wn^  killed 
on  one  of  the  latter  inlands,  in  the  same  year ;  b'lt  one  of  his  ships, 
after  discovering  Borneo,  returned  to  Spain,  in  1522.  Next  to  thb, 
we  would  mention  the  voyage  of  Saavedra,  though  it  was  only 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  sailed  from  Mexico  around  South 
America,  in  1527 ;  and  is  said  to  have  discovered  New  Guinea,  and 
Gilolo,  in  I52f*.  The  second  voyage  around  the  worid,  was  that  of 
Sir  Franci9  Drake,  who  saile<l  from  England,  in  1677;  discovered 
Cape  Horn,  and  visited  California,  in  157H;  and  returned  to  EiiglaiKl« 
in  1580.     The  third  circomnaviptor,  was  Sir  naw^u  CacemdUh. 
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io  15M-8;  and  the  fourth,  wmt  Oiiver  Van  Soortt  who  perfomed 
the  firit  Dutrh  circuninaTiKation,  in  160B-1601.  Mendana  disco- 
vered the  Solomon  islet,  in  1595;  and  Q»iro9  discovered  the  Mar- 
quesas, in  the  same  year.  Quiros  also  discorered  the  New  Hebrides, 
in  1606;  and  named  them  Tierra  Australia  del  Espirito  Santo;  bat 
Bougainville  called  them  the  Great  Cyrlades ;  and  Capt.  Cook  gave 
them  their  present  name,  in  1774.  l*he  Caroline  Isles,  were  duco- 
vered  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1686. 

Among  other  voyages  around  the  world,  are  those  of  Dampiett 
who  sailed  in  1683,  and  visited  Juan  Pernandei ;  of  «fittoii,  in  1740, 
chiefly  f«>r  warlike  purposes;  of  Byron,  in  1764,  who  discovered 
King  Cteiirge*s,  Prince  of  Wales*,  and  other  islamis;  that  of  BoU' 
gainrille.  who  viaiird  the  New  Hebrides,  in  1768 ;  and  of  Ct^i, 
Cook^  who  made  three  voyages  around  the  world,  beginning  in  1768, 
on  the  third  of  which  he  was  killed  at  Owyhee,  in  1770.  He  dis- 
covered the  Society  Islands,  in  1760,  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  1773, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  1778;  and  first  surveyed  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  IfoHsnd,  in  1770.  fSirneaux,  in  1773,  completed 
the  ciplonition  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  by  connecting  Tas- 
roan*s  dincoveries,  with  those  of  Cook.  The  unhappy  voyage  of 
I*ap^ rouse;  both  of  whose  vessels  were  lost,  in  1788;  and  the  later 
voyages  around  the  world,  by  Kruscnstem,  Kotsebue,  and  others,  we 
have  no  room  here  to  describe. 

The  following  table  givea  the  extent  and  population  of  Oceanica, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain  them. 

/•UW«.              Sf  Mii*t       ImUhmmmU     •        IcfaMb.  Sf .  JMm.       Iilii<i«fi. 

8aiids  Idsfnk S45.O0O. .  10,000.000  New  Oiiiiws,  1       ^.  ^aa         <uwn  aaa 

Molorras    \  '"  •"'•"''''•  •  •*.*'W,000  ^.       Bntkb  > 

Bdfmo 340.000...  34N)04)00  '   Ruiffs         J  ..  70,000. ...  300,000 

PbaipiWM  lalsfMb  .  105,000. .  .2,300,000  WcA  PulyMMS . . .  .t&,000. . . .  150,000 


^t^i^  \   .3.000W>. .  .2.000.000  ^"J^^tr^*  *^'''^' ' ' '  ^"^ 


65,000 350,000 

N««r  ZMlsr.a 90.000 300,000 

Total         4,305,000..  31,100,000 

We  proceed  to  treat  of  these  islands,  in  the  order  above  named. 

S  1  •  The  name  Maiayia,  is  applied  to  the  group  of  the  Sundm 
Inland*.  CVIrbes,  and  the  Moluccas,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippine 
NtantN :  from  thrir  bring  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Malay  race,  and 
lyin£  ri«*ar  A«ia.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  Indian  Archipelago ; 
Itcmif  reeanle<l  as  a  part  of  the  Kast  Indies.  They  abound  in  the 
rirlicni  tropical  productions ;  and  have  an  extensive  commerce ;  but 
the  inha*»itant<  are  fenerally  pagans,  living  in  tribes,  and  in  a  half 
ciritti«*il  or  barbarmu  stale. 

The  Sun  lit  hian  It,  include  Sumairm,  and,  soath-east  of  it,  Jata. 
ami  Sitmhaira :  to  which  we  would  add  Florit.  and  T^mor,  more 
ra«:wanl.  in  the  same  ranfe.  These  islands  contain  several  volea- 
noeti.  some  of  which  are  almost  continually  in  action.  Their  chief 
ciiie#.  arc.  in  Sumatra,  PaitmUninact  And  in  Java,  Batavia^  the 
Dutch  capital,  and  Samarang,  The  small  island  of  fianea%  east  of 
Sumatra,  has  %alujblt*  mmes  of  tin,  wrought  by  the  Chinese.  ThoM 
islands,  howe«  cr,  iKrlong  principally  to  the  Dutch ;  and  trade  in  rieo« 
95  H 
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togar,  coffee,  pepper,  ami  oilier  tropical  productioiifl.  The  Moluccas^ 
or  Spice  lalamh,  are  the  small  islands  east  of  CelebeM,  which  island 
we  would  include  in  the  same  irroup,  from  iu  contiguity,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  its  productions.  Gitoio,  Bouro,  and  Ceratn,  are  the  largest 
of  the  Spice  Islands  ;  and  the  smaller  islands  west  of  Gilolo,  are  the 
only  places  where  the  clove  tree  is  indigenous.  These  islands 
belong  mostly  to  the  Dutch ;  who  possess  the  town  of  Macasgar^ 
on  the  Island  of  C'elcl>es. 

Borneo,  is,  next  to  Australia,  the  largest  island  in  the  world ;  and 
like  the  preceding  islands,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Dutch.  Its  capiul 
is  the  town  of  Borneo,  in  the  northern  part.  The  inhabitants  are 
partly  savage  native  tribes,  and  partly  Malays,  profeasing  the  Moha- 
medan  n^ligion.  Borneo  is  the  home  of  the  ourang-outang,  and  is 
rich  in  gold  and  diamonds.  The  Philippine  hlamh^  more  than 
1000  in  number,  lielong  to  the  Spaniards.  The  largest  islands,  are 
Luzon,  or  Luconia  :  and  Mindanao,  or  Magindanao ;  next  to  which, 
in  size,  are  Palawan,  and  Samar,  The  chief  city  and  capital,  ii 
Manilla,  on  the  island  of  Luzon. 

$  2.  Au$trala$ia  comprehends  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
New  Guinea,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  New  British  Rani(e,  or 
the  Solomon  Islands  and  New  Hebrides.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
itlaods,  exceptinsr  New  Zealand,  are  chiefly  a  peculiar  black  race, 
called  Papuan  \esrroes,  in  a  very  savaye  state. 

Australia  was  formerly  called  AVir  Holland:  but  the  latter  name 
it  now  restricted  to  the  western  part  of  this  wide  region  ;  the  eastern 
being  called  Sew  South  ITalei,  The  British  have  colonized  the 
•outh-eastern  portion,  called  Botany  Bay ;  and  still  send  criminals 
thither  as  temporary  slaves.  Sidney  is  its  capital  and  chief  town. 
Ta9mania,  or  Van  Diemens  /Atnd,  an  island  south  of  Australia,  is 
also  cohmized  by  the  British :  Ifobart  Town  being  its  capital ;  and 
more  recently  a  colony  has  been  established  in  the  south-western 
part  of  Ausuralia,  on  the  Swan  River.  Sew  Zealand,  comprises 
two  larf^e  islands,  Kahei  and  Tavai,  south-east  of  Australia,  inhabited 
by  native  tribes  of  the  Malay  race,  of  a  very  ferocious  character. 
These  islands  have  also  been  colonized  by  the  British  ;  and  there  is 
here  a  confetleration  of  native  chiefs,  under  British  protection.  The 
Bay  of  Islands,  in  Kahei,  the  more  northern  island  of  this  group, 
IS  a  fivorite  resort  for  whale  ships. 

Sew  Guinea  or  Papua,  north  of  Australia,  is  said  to  be  a  fertile 
island,  of  whirh  little  is  known.  We  would  designate  as  the  AVar 
Brit i ah  Bangle,  the  islands  of  I^uisiade,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
New  (aeonria.  and  the  other  Solomon  lalands  east  of  Papua;  and 
the  .V/fr  lirhridew,  and  A>»r  Caltdonia,  farther  south;  all  of  which 
islands  are  very  imperfectly  known.  Their  names,  it  will  be  ob- 
servetl,  mostly  commence  with  the  word  new,  and  several  of  them 
allude  to  t)ie  British  Inlands ;  which  analogy  has  suggested  the  appel- 
lation above  proposed. 

%  3.  The  nam**  of  Ptdyne»ia,  i<  applied  to  the  numerous  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  ea«i  of  thr  prere  linif  divisions,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
native  tribes  of  the  Indian  or  Malay  races,  and  abounding  in  tropical 
productions. 
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We  would  apply  the  name  fFettern  PohfUMta  to  the  CaroUm 
l$Umd9  f  the  LadrofU9^  north  of  them ;  Atagelian'i  Archipelago 
•till  farther  north;  and  An»on*$  ArehifHiago^  east  of  Magellan*^. 
The  firat  two  of  these  groups  are  subject  to  the  Spanianu;  who 
have  treated  the  natiTes  with  great  craetty.  In  Cenirai  PolyntHm^ 
we  would  comprehend  the  CeniralArckipMro^\th^iiAingyiv\gr%'f9*%^ 
Gilbert's,  TasweU*s,  Byron*s,  and  other  kuindt;  together  with  the 
Pritndlu  i$lmid9^  and  the  neighboring  groups,  the  Narigator*s,  on 
the  nonh-east,  the  Feejee,  on  the  west,  and  the  Tonga  islands,  on  the 
south,  which  together  might  be  termed  the  Priendiy  Arthipdaato* 
Many  of  the  Fr^ndly  islanders  are  already  cooTerted  to  ChristiaBity. 

Fmally,  in  Extern  Poiymna^  we  would  comprehend  the  Samdwiek 
hiandt;  Christmas  Island  and  the  contigvous  group;  Mendamff 
Archipelago^  including  the  Marquesas  and  Washington  islands ;  and 
the  Society  Archipelago^  including  the  Society  Island ;  King  Georgv't 
and  Prince  of  Wales*  Islands,  north*east  of  them  ;  Palliser  and  Peed 
Islands,  on  the  east ;  Gambier  Islands,  and  Pileaim*8  Island,  faitkir 
south  and  east ;  Austral  Islands,  on  the  south ;  and  Cook*s  or  Henrey't 
Islands,  on  the  south-wesL  The  Sandwich  islands,  including  Olsy* 
Aef ,  and  the  Society  islands,  including  (Haknie^  haTS  been  reeenJy 
converted  to  Christianity,  by  the  labors  of  proleetant  missionariaa : 
but  a  wide  field  of  labor  yet  remains,  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  for  the 
friends  of  religion  and  humanity. 


VI.  DEPARTMENT: 

CHRONOGRAPHY. 


In  the  department  of  Chronognphy,  we  inclade  the  Ciril  or 
Political  lliatory  of  all  nationi,  from  the  most  ancient  times  ;  and 
their  Archirolog^',  or  the  study  of  their  antiquities,  so  far  as  this 
subject  is  properly  treated  in  connection  with  history,  or  in  an  histori- 
cal manner.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  ;rpo^ft  time ;  and 
ypafi;,  a  description ;  literally  signifying  a  description  of  times,  or 
OTents.  We  prefer  this  name  for  the  present  department,  both  from 
its  symmetry,  and  because  the  term  History,  from  the  Greek,  t^rcyco, 
originally  signified,  and  was  used  by  Lord  Bacon  to  include,  all 
knowledge  of  facts,  depending  on  memory  or  records.  Hence  the 
term  Natural  History  was  applied  to  the  study  of  animated  and 
Inanimate  nature ;  which  has  but  slight  relations  to  the  studies  here 
embraced.  Or,  if  History  be  restricted  to  a  narration  of  past  erents, 
erery  branch  of  knowledge  has  its  own  history  ;  and  the  term  would 
still  be  too  comprehensive  for  the  present  department  of  Human 
Rnowle<lge. 

By  rit'iV  or  Political  Hinlory^  is  meant  the  stady  or  record  of 
•ttch  past  events,  as  had  a  national  character  or  influence ;  with  philo- 
sophical views  of  their  causes  and  consequences.  Sacred  IIi$tory,  is 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  Bible  ;  all  other  being  called  ProUne, 
or  more  properly  Secular  History.  Of  Ecclesiastical  History,  or 
that  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  have  already  spoken,  as  far  as  our 
present  limits  would  allow,  (p.  145).  Particular  HiMtary^  \m  confined 
to  some  one  state  or  division  of  the  earth  ;  or  to  some  limited  period ; 
but  General  or  Universal  History,  treats  of  all  nations,  in  all  ages, 
with  due  reference  to  their  connections  and  relations.  General 
History  is  usually  subdivided  into  Chronological  Periods^  more  or 
less  numerous ;  but  most  frequently  into  Ancient ^  Mediwval  or 
Middle,  and  Modem  History :  the  first  extending  to  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Kmpire  in  luly,  A.  D.  476;  the  second  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  in  1492;  and  the  third,  to  the  present  time.  Most  works 
on  General  History  are  arranged  in  Chronological  order  ;  giving  the 
History  of  several  nations  in  connection,  at  least  for  brief  periods: 
but  we  ihall  here  adopt  the  Ethnographical  order;  and  trace  the 
History'  of  each  nation  from  its  orii^in  to  its  downfall ;  except  in 
makini;  a  distinct  branch  of  Ancient  History,  in  conformity  to  general 
usafe. 

Of  the  uses  of  History,  as  a  discipline  of  memory,  and  reason  :  as 
anxiliary  to  the  studies  of  (•ovcmment  and  Religion;  as  a  magaxine 
of  valuable  information  ;  and  as  a  fruitful  source  of  practical  philoao- 
phy,  we  have  no  room  farther  to  speak  ;  but  would  add,  that  evtn  m 
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an  object  of  amusement.  History  may  vie  with  poetry  and  romance ; 
since  facta  are  often  more  wonderful,  than  the  fictions  which  tliey 
suggest.  Hut  in  order  to  devclope  its  full  utility,  Civil  History 
should  contain  something  more  than  a  record  of  wars  and  battles, 
the  intrigues  of  courta,  and  the  crimes  or  exploits  of  princes  and 
heroes.  It  should  imboily  the  form  and  spirit  of  each  succeeding 
age  ;  portraying  its  moral  and  social  features,  in  the  walks  of  com- 
mon life  ;  and  exhibiting  its  progress  in  those  arts  and  sciences  which 
have  so  much  improved  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  'Fhif 
htudy  cannot  be  fully  appreciated,  and  enjoyed,  without  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  Geography  ;  nor  unless  accompanied  by  the  study  of 
Chronology  and  Antiquities;  by  the  aid  of  which  the  reader  b 
transported  in  imagination  to  the  \'ery  time  and  place  of  the  scenes  or 
events  described. 

The  progress  of  Historical  knowledge,  has  naturally  been  coex- 
tensive with  that  of  the  means  of  recording  and  transmitting  inform*- 
tion.  Next  to  the  books  of  3/osrs,  and  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics^ 
the  oldcKt  historical  work,  of  which  some  fragments  are  still  pre- 
served, IS  that  attributed  to  Sanchoniathon,  of  Phoenicia,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  some  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  For  a  long 
jwriod  after  this  date,  the  chief  sources  of  History,  were  poetical  or 
oral  traditions  ;  monuments  and  brief  inscriptions  ;  and  festivals  or 
ceremonies,  in  commemoration  of  great  events.  The  poems  of 
Homer,  are  an  example  of  the  first  class;  the  chronicle  of  Paros,  or 
Arundelian  marbles,  of  the  second ;  and  the  Grecian  games,  may  be 
riled  as  an  example  of  the  third.  PhererydeM^  of  Leros,  and  the 
three  Milesians,  DionytiuM,  Cadmus,  and  HecatftUM,  all  of  whom 
livetl  l)etween  5.50  and  500  B.  C,  are  mentioned  as  the  earliest 
writers  of  History  in  prose;  but  their  works  arc  mostly  lost.  From 
this  period  History  began  to  assume  a  more  accurate  form,  in  the 
hands  oi  the  classic  writers,  who  will  be  mentioned  in  their  due 
place. 

•irchirotof^y,  is  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  treats  of  anft- 
quifitf,  or  the  memorials  and  relics  of  ancient  times.  The  name  is 
radically  derived  from  the  Greek  (H>;r«MO(,  ancient;  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  aniiquun,  of  the  same  signification,  .\ntiquities  were 
termed,  by  I*ord  Bacon,  **  the  wrecks  of  history  ;"  and  certainly 
they  are  so  interwoven  with  it,  that  their  study  may  to  a  certmin 
extent  l>e  reganled  as  a  part  of  it,  and  comprehended  in  the  same 
dt'partmrnt  of  knowledge.  Arch.Tology  relates  not  only  to  the  re> 
minis  of  ancient  art,  such  as  buildings,  monuments,  statues,  coins, 
inscriptions,  books,  manuscripts,  vessels,  weapons,  and  utensils;  bat 
also  to  the  manners  and  customs,  politics  and  religion,  sciences  and 
art?-,  of  past  age*.  Thus,  each  countr)'  has  its  own  antiquitiee ; 
whi(  h  »rrve  to  illustrate  and  enliven  its  history.  Each  of  the  arts  has 
als(»  lit  own  antiquities,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  their  place.  An- 
tiqui.ies  have  been  subdivided  into  theological,  political,  literary; 
technical,  domestic,  and  militar)' ;  but  we  think  that  those  of  each 
nation,  an<l  esjiecially  those  of  each  department  of  knowledge,  merit 
a  separate  consideration.     Instead,  therefore,  of  deroting  a  distinet 
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chapter  to  antiquities,  we  shall,  in  this  work,  distribute  them,  on  the 
principle  just  explained. 

Aumismatict,  or  Numifunatolog)',  is  that  portion  of  Arclijpology 
which  relates  to  coins  and  tnedait^  with  their  devices,  dates  and  in- 
icriptions  ;  which  often  serve  to  verify  facts  of  History,  Chronology, 
or  Biof^phy.  Coint,  are  usually  pieces  of  metal,  sumped  by  pub- 
lic authority,  and  designed  to  circulate  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Medah,  are  pieces  stamped  in  honor  of  some  person,  or  in  com- 
memoration of  some  event,  but  not  designed  to  circulate  as  money. 
Coins  are  usually  maile  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  brass  ;  but  wooden 
money  is  mentioned  among  the  Romans ;  iron  was  coined  by  the 
Spartans  ;  and  shells  are  still  used  as  money  by  various  savage  tribes. 
The  number  of  different  ancient  coins  and  medals,  is  estimated,  by 
Millin«  at  70,000.  The  earliest  exunt,  having  the  stamp  of  any  in- 
dividual, are  those  of  Alexander  I.,  of  Macedon,  about  500  U.  C\; 
but  there  are  coins  of  particular  cities  or  towns,  still  more  ancient.* 
Tlie  term  Epif^raphicM,  has  been  applied  to  the  study  of  inscriptioiu, 
whether  on  coins,  gems,  monuments,  buildings,  or  elsewhere  ;  which 
ttody  is  merely  a  subdivision  of  Archsrology.  Sphragi$tic$f  or  the 
•tody  of  seaU,  and  ,iutof^raphirM,  or  that  of  signatures,  belong  more 
properly  to  the  next  department,  that  of  Biography. 

CHranolos^,  is  that  division  of  Historical  science,  which  treats  of 
the  Haiei  of  events,  and  the  modes  of  ascertaining  them.  The  name 
it  from  the  C^reek  ;tf>otof,  time;  and  it  it  sometimes  subdivided  into 
Mathematical  Chronology,  or  the  ascertainment  and  comparison  of 
epochs  and  era^  ;  Jlntronomicat,  or  the  fixing  of  particular  dates,  by 
their  relation  to  celestial  phenomena;  and  Ms/onVif/,  or  the  fixing 
of  dates  by  inscriptions,  and  other  means.  An  era,  is  a  point  of 
time  fixed  upon  by  some  nation  or  body  of  men,  from  which  to 
reckon  dates ;  and  an  epoetin  is  a  like  point  of  time  agreed  tipon  by 
historians  and  chronologists.  The  Greeks  reckoned  time  by  Olym- 
jnadi,  or  periods  of  four  years  each  ;  commencing  T76  years  before 
the  Christian  Km :  this  being  the  date  of  the  triumph  of  Chorspbus, 
at  the  Olympic  games ;  which  were  celebrated  once  in  four  years. 
The  Romans  reckone<l  lime  from  the  founding  of  Romr^  753  years 
before  the  (^hristian  Hra,  «>r754  B.  C.  Dates  reckoned  from  this  era, 
ire  desigiiated  by  the  initials  A.  U.  C,  signifying  ah  urbt  condita^ 
that  is,  from  the  building  of  the  city.  The  era  of  Sahona$far^  747 
B.  C.  and  that  of  the  Seteticidr,  312  B.  C,  were  somewhat  used 
in  the  east.  The  .Mohamedans  reckon  time  from  the  Htgira<,  or 
(light  of  Mohamed  from  Mecca  to  Medina^  A.  D.  022 :  bat  they  ose 
the  lunar  ytar  of  354  days  ;  making  a  difTerenre  of  one  year  in  33 
of  ours.  The  Pen«ian  era  of  Vezdegird  III.,  commenced  10  years 
later,  or  A.  I).  032. 

The  Christian  Kra^  now  in  use  among  all  Christian  nations,  waa 
introduced  by  Dionysius  the  I^ittle,  a  Scythian  Monk,  A.  D.  5M. 
Pollowinr  the  statement  of  St.  I^ke,  that  John  the  Baptist  com- 
menced  preaching  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
reckoning  this  reign  from  the  death  of  Auguattia,  A.  U.  C.  707, 
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Dionvfiut  sappo«^  John*s  preaching  to  have  commeiiced  A.  U.  C. 
7H3 :  and  as  Jraut,  when  baptized,  in  the  following  year,  waa  abo«t 
thirty  yeara  of  age,  hia  birth  waa  auppoaed  to  hare   taken  plaee* 

A.  r.  r.  751,  which  is  tho  common  or  rulgar  Chriattan  Era.  Bat 
this  disagrcra  with  the  well  ascertained  fact  that  Herod,  the  infanttdde« 
died  A.  U.  C  750;  and  that  our  Saviour  waa  bom  a  year  or  two 
beftire  hia  death.  Ilenre  it  ia  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Natirity* 
or  birth  of  our  Saviour,  took  place  four  yeara  before  the  ChriatlMl 
Kra,  or  in  the  year  4  I).  C*. ;  and  that  St.  Luke  reckoned  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  as  commencing  A.  U.  C.  754,  when  he  waa  admitted 
to  share  the  imperial  dignity  with  Auguatua.  Thia  reconcilea  the 
difference,  without  doing  violence  to  either  Sacred  history,  or  aecular. 
Dates  reckoned  backward  from  the  C^hristian  Era,  are  usually  marked 
//.  (\  or  before  Christ ;  but  those  reckoned  forward,  are  uaually  die* 
tininJi^hed  by  the  prefix  .f .  />.,  signifying  .fftyio  Domini,  or  in  the 
year  of  our  fjord.  The  initials  A.  C,  sometimes  used  for  after 
Chri»t,  arc  .nmbiguotis;  aa  they  may  alao  atand  for  oii/f  Chri9tum^ 
that  is  brfore  (*hriit. 

The  Jews  profess  to  reckon  time  from  the  creaiion  of  the  world: 
wliich  they  date  3760  B.  (\  But  this  date  rests  solely  on  the  authority 
of  the  Bible ;  of  which  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Septuagint  vef^ 
Kionii  materially  differ  on  thia  point.  Archbishop  Usher,  following 
the  Ifebrrw  text,  datea  the  Creation  4004  B.  C,  and  the  Delnge 
23IH  B.  C\;  which  are  the  datea  usually  given.  But  Dr.  Hales 
holier  es  that  the  Jews  falsified  their  chronology*,  to  prevent  the 
appliration  of  their  traditions  to  our  Saviour;  and,  on  the  authoritjr 
of  Josephun,  he  dalea  the  Creation  54 II  B.  C. ;  and  the  Deluge  310§ 

B.  (\ :  this  latter  date  agreeing  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  AA* 
I'liir*  (Cali-Yur),  or  last  deluge  of  the  Hindoos,  which  they  dale 
3U»2  B.  C^.  Muller,  following  more  closely  the  Septuagint,  dates 
the  (^reation  57*22  B.  (\ ;  but  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  troth 
lies  between  the  Chronology  of  Hales  and  that  of  Uaher. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  modem  diacovertea  in  Oeologjr 
by  no  means  disprove  either  of  these  datea,  as  the  period  when  fnem 
was  created  ;  though  the  earth  itaelf  ia  doubtless  much  older.  Some 
learned  men  believe  that  the  six  tfmf 9  of  creaiion  were  so  many  lon| 
perio«tf«  of  the  earth*s  progressive  changes,  before  the  creation  of 
mankind  :  an  opinitm  which  we  think  highly  probable.  The  ancient 
orient:il  writer*  als«)  used  the  woni  which  we  translate  yenr,  to  signiiy 
a  f/^y,  or  a  htnar  month,  or  a  half  year.  Thua  Epigenea  states 
thut  a«tntnomical  obnervations  were  made  at  Babvlon,  7M,000  yeste 
h'  r  Tf*  1*4  conquest  by  Alexander ;  but  calling  these  so  many  dsjrs, 
they  make  the  time  nearly  as  stated  by  Calliathenea,  or  about  199$ 
years.  In  like  manner  the  Egyptian  period  of  80,000  yeara,  esDed 
the  rrirn  of  the  «tm,  may  be  reduced  to  the  89  yesra  of  Joseph*s 
administration,  acc«»rding  to  the  Scripture. 

Time  is  naturally  divided  into  daya,  months,  and  years ;  bat  Hs 
division  into  wttknl  ia  arbitrary,  and  must  be  traced  beek  to  a  divine 
ortlinsnce.  Our  names  of  the  denfM  are  derived  from  the  mytholo^ 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors;  Sunday,  from  the  fhm  $  Monday,  froni  fee 
Moon;  Tuesday,  from  TVtsce,  sn  sneient  hero;  Wednesday,  fkoM 
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Woden,  their  goj  o{  bitlle;  Thursday,  from  7%or,  god  of  winds 
and  wonthcr ;  Friday,  frtun  Friga^  goddess  of  peace  and  plenty  ; 
and  Saturday,  from  Seator,  tlieir  god  of  freedom.  The  term  months 
was  originally  applied  to  the  time  from  one  new  or  full  moon,  to  the 
next.  The  lutiar  month,  thus  defined,  has  an  average  length  of  29 
days,  12  hours,  44  niinuteit,  and  3  seconds ;  but  the  calendar  month* 
rary  in  length,  a!«  shown  by  the  .llmanac.  The  names  of  the 
calendar  months,  are  derived  from  the  Latin;  as  follows:  January, 
fiom  Jantn,  the  god  who  rules  the  year;  February,  from  Februa, 
the  goildess  of  purification;  March,  from  Mars,  ihe  god  of  war; 
April,  from  .^phrodite^  the  goddess  of  love,  (or  from  apcrire, 
to  open  or  blossom) ;  May,  from  Maia^  the  mother  of  Mercury ; 
June,  from  Juno,  the  queen  of  heaven ;  July,  from  Julhn  Cstaar  ; 
August,  from  ^'Jugttstus  ;  September  from  sepfem^  seven ;  OctoWr, 
from  or/o,  eight ;  Novemlwr,  from  novnn,  nine  ;  and  December, 
from  dfccm,  ten ;  the!«e  laiter  being  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  months  of  the  old  Roman  year  ;  which  previous  to  the  time  of 
Numa,  consisted  of  only  ten  months,  beginning  with  March. 

The  year  is  naturally  rogtdaled  by  the  seasons,  as  these  are,  by  the 
return  of  the  sun  to  the  tn»pics  or  equator.  The  golar,  tropical  or 
equinoctial  year,  thus  defined,  contains  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes, 
and  48  seconds  ;  though  the  ordinary  civil  year  consists  of  365  days. 
The  Julian  Calmlar,  so  calletl  because  reformed  by  Julius  CVsar, 
with  the  aid  of  Sosigenes  uf  Alexandria,  allowed  one  additional  day 
in  every  fourth  year,  which  hence  was  called  BisMtxtilt  ox  J^ap  year, 
making  the  avorage  lenj^th  of  the  year  365  days  and  6  hours.  The 
error  thus  committed  of  making  the  year  11  minutes  and  11  seconds 
too  long,  was  rectified  under  Pope  (Jregory  XIII.,  in  1582 ;  by  drop« 
ping  ten  days  from  the  month  of  Ociol)er  in  that  year,  and  omitting 
one  day  in  every  400  year*  thereafter.  The  Calendar  thus  reformed, 
it  hence  cilled  tlie  Gregorian  Calendar  ;  the  same  which  we  now 
nte.  It  was  not  intnxluced  into  England  until  1752 ;  when,  by  an 
aet  of  Parliament,  1 1  days  were  dropped  from  that  year,  by  calling 
the  thin!  of  Septeml>er,  the  fourteenth.  This  change  constitutes  the 
different'e  between  Old  and  Sew  Style. 

The  Solar  Cyle,  is  a  perio<]  of  28  years,  at  the  end  of  which, 
according  to  the  Julian  C^alendar.  the  days  of  the  week  return  to  the 
tame  davs  of  the  month  on  which  they  were  at  ita  c«>mmenceroenL. 
The  Lunar  Cycle,  invented  by  Meton,  and  hence  sometimes  called 
the  M^tonir  Ci/rlc,  \^  a  period  u(  19  years;  at  the  end  of  which 
the  new  ;,nd  full  moon  return  on  the  same  days  of  the  year  a^  at  ita 
beginning  ;  at  lea^t  for  a  long  perio<l.  A«  the  Grecian  festivals  were 
regulnted  l»y  thi*  cycle,  the  current  year  of  it  was  incribed  on  a  mar- 
ble pillar,  in  letters  of  i^old ;  and  hence  called  the  golden  number. 
The  Cyrh  nf  (he  fnlirfi  iij,  was  a  |)eriod  of  fifteen  years,  arbitrarily 
ettai)lishe<l  by  the  Roman  emperors,  in  reference  to  certain  judicial 
acts.  And  t!ie  Julian  Period,  designed  to  fix  an  epoch  from  which 
to  reckon  time,  was  formed  by  multiplying  together  the  numbers  for 
the  three  preceding  cyrirs,  2<*,  !9,  and  15;  making  a  product  of 
7980  yean ;  which  were  made  to  commence  4714  B.  C,  or  nearly 
■t  the  SeoMhlao  dale  of  tbe  Crestton. 
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We  proceed  to  treat  of  CiyiI  History  and  Antiquitiet,  under  the 
branches  of  CaclaMie,  Oriental,  European,  and  American  Chrono* 
fraphy ;  extending  the  term  Oriental  to  the  Hiatory  of  the  Moham- 
edan  parts  of  Africa ;  the  only  parts  whose  hbtory  is  much  known ; 
and  restricting  the  term  European,  to  the  History  of  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  modem  times. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ki;CLASSlC   CHnONOOEAPHY. 

In  the  branch  of  Euelassic  Chronographv,  we  would  treat  of  the 
Hiftor)*  and  Antiquities  of  those  nations  wnich  were  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  comprehends  therefore  the  mater 
part  of  Ancient  History ;  excluding  only  that  of  India  and  Uhina, 
which  haTc  so  little  connection  with  the  rest,  that  they  are  resenred 
for  the  branch  of  Oriental  Chronography.  The  name  c/ossic,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  c/nttis,  a  form,  or  bench  in  a  school :  and  it  ww 
applied  to  those  studies  which  were  taught  in  the  schools  of  Rome* 
in  the  Greek  and  I^atin  languages.  But  as  it  is  now  extended  to  the 
best  writings  in  the  modern  languages,  we  hare  here  adopted  the 
term  Euelassic ;  adding  the  Greek  fv,  an  emphatic  prefix,  to  distingnish 
the  ancient  classics  from  the  modem. 

.indent  Hi9tory^  commences  of  course,  with  the  Creation  of  the 
World;  according  to  Hales,  5411  B.  C;  but  according  to  Usher* 
4001.  Of  this,  and  of  the  succeeding  erents,  down  to  the  fooad* 
ing  of  the  ancient  empires,  our  only  record  is  that  found  in  the 
Bible ;  the  first  books  of  which  we  may  consider  as  introductory  to 
Secular  fit  story.  The  book  of  Gene$i8^  written  by  Motei,  according 
to  Hales,  about  1610,  or  as  usually  suted,  about  I4S2  B.  C,  (p.  141), 
if  referred  to  as  authentic,  by  the  earliest  writers  who  had  access  to 
it,  both  sacred  and  secular.  Its  statements  concerning  the  CreatkNi« 
and  the  Deluge,  are  consistent  with,  and  even  eorroborated  by,  the 
discoTeries  of  modem  Geology ;  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  expUint 
when  treating  of  that  science.  The  .VoacAian  Deluge^  or  ^fo•h*• 
Flood,  took  place,  according  to  Hales,  8155  B.  C. ;  but  according  to 
r«hrf,  231^;  when  the  race  of  men,  grown  impions  throngh 
loifevity  and  luxury,  were  all  destroyed,  except  Noah  and  hit 
family,  bv  whom  the  earth  was  repeopled.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Jr^«'  anti  eautem  Asiatics,  and  probably  the  American  Indians,  are 
dc«rf  nded  from  Shem ;  the  Canaanites  and  Africans  from  Ham  $ 
an'l  the  Europe:int,  with  the  north-wester^  Asiatics,  from  JapJui. 
Tb'*  building  of  the  Thwtr  of  Babei^  intermpted,  according  to 
Halcn.  W\i;  but  according  to  Tsher,  tt47  B.  C,  probably  gnve 
T\*f  to  the  f:ib1e  of  the  wars  of  the  giants  against  the  jods :  and  Ae 
ruins  of  that  tower  are  believed  still  to  exist,  in  ibe  mr$  yimrooif 
a  vast  heap  or  pile,  on  the  supposed  site  of  ancient  Babylon. 

Pmm  til  is  period  we  may  commence  the  fEntary  of  SatianM:  an 
the  eariiest  empties  Ofigtaaled  thea,  or  aofom  wilm ;  aed  possibly 
t6 
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before  the  last  named  event.  Greece  and  Rome  emerged  from  bar- 
barism, at  a  much  later  period  ;  hut  to  them  more  than  to  any  oilur 
nations,  Kelongj*  the  proud  hoa^t  of  having  attained  to  universal  empire. 
We  shall  here  treat  Hrst  of  Jewish  history',  on  account  of  its  authen- 
ticity and  sacred  character;  and  next  take  that  of  its  neighbors, 
Egypt  and  Babylon.  The  history  of  Persia  will  follow  tliat  of 
Babylon  ;  and  lead  to  those  of  (ireece  and  Rome.  The  minor  na- 
tions will  he  referred  to  in  connection  with  those  here  named ;  and 
we  shall,  in  thi;!  chapter,  continue  the  history  of  Rome  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Western  Kmpire,  A.  I).  476;  and  that  of  Greece  to  ilie  fall 
of  the  Hyzaniine  or  Greek  empire,  A.  D.  1453. 

f  1 .  The  History  of  the  Jew$^  a  nation  professedly  devoteil  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  Gml,  while  the  surrounding  nations  were 
merged  in  idolatry,  and  who  still,  after  their  ditperxion  and  persecu- 
tions, remain  a  distinct  people,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  which 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Of  their  ancestry  and  early  history, 
down  to  the  Conquest  of  Canaan^  by  Joshua^  1440,  or  according 
to  Hales,  1002,  U.  C,  we  ha\*e  already  spoken,  under  the  History 
of  Judaiiim.  (p.  140).  From  this  period,  the  Jews,  governed  by  the 
Divine  Law,  had  no  other  temporal  rulers  ihrnn-the  Judges^  bo  called, 
or  leaders  in  their  wars  against  the  surrounding  tribes;  until,  at  their 
urgent  desire,  .Soii/ was  anointed  king  of  Israel,  1095,  (or  llin\ 
B.  C  He  was  succeeded  by  Davids  the  shepherd  king  and  psalmist ; 
whose  son  Sdomon  built  the  splendid  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  one  true  God,  1004,  (or  1020),  B.  C. 

In  the  reign  of  Ifehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  ten  of  the  tribes 
rerolted,  and  selecte<l  Jeroboam  as  their  king,  975,  (or  990),  B.  (\ ; 
thus  establishing  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  with  Samaria  for  iu  capital; 
in  opposition  to  the  two  tribes  under  Rehoboam,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  Jerusalem  was  soon  after  plundered  by  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  about  980,  B.  C. ;  and  Samaria  was  besieged,  but  in  rain*  by 
Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  892,  (or  900),  B.  C.  After  the^  events, 
both  kingdoms,  on  account  of  their  disobedience  and  idolatry,  were 
abandoned  by  the  divine  favor.  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  tributtied 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  770  B.  (\:  and  the  Assyrian  Shalmaneser 
conquered  Israel,  carried  away  the  ten  Tribes,  and  dispersed  them  in 
central  Asia,  720  B.  (*. :  since  which  event,  their  fate  is  unknown. 
The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  assailed  in  vain  by  Sennaeherib,  in  the 
reign  of  the  eoml  f/ezekiah,  713,  for  715),  B.  C;  but  Esarhaddon 
renderetl  it  tributary,  and  carried  its  king,  Manasseh^  a  captive  to 
Babylon.  676  B.  (\  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  length  carried  all  tlw 
remamme  Jews  into  Babyhnian  Captirity,  588,  (or  586),  B.  C, 
destroying  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon's  Temple.  The  captives  were 
at  length  partially  res^red,  by  the  favor  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian 
conqueror;  and  permitted  to  rebuild  the  temple,  which  was  dedicated 
615  R.  C  With  the  succeeding  administration  of  Ezra  and  AfAe* 
nbh.  the  Old  Testament  histonr  closes,  about  420  B.  C 

Judea  continued  to  be  a  Persian  province,  till  the  triumphs  of 
Alexander  the  (treat ;  who  visited  Jerusalem  ccnirteonsly,  S92  B.  C^. 
After  his  death,  Judea  was  connected  with  Egypt,  under  the  Plole- 
■lies,  tiU  it  revoiled  and  auboiitled  to  AntincbM  the  Oml«  of  Syria, 
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about  SOO  B.  C.  Under  the  .l/acrif^ft,  toot  of  the  priest  Matthbt| 
it  became  independent  about  103  B.  C,  and  to  continued  till  it  was 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  63  B.  C,  under  Pompey  the  Great.  After 
the  persecution  and  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  and  in  the  midst  of 
ciril  dissension  and  bloodshetl,  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  utterlj 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  under  Titus,  A.  D.  70.  During  the  siefe* 
l,ltlO,000  Jews  perished,  and  the  rest  were  subdued  ordbperaed; 
so  that  after  some  strugi^les  for  indcpendenee,  down  to  A.  D.  115, 
they  ceased  to  have  any  longer  a  national  existence. 

$  2.  The  Jlncitfit  ifi^tory  of  Egypt ^  like  that  of  all  the  remainiiif 
ancient  nations,  is  invoked  in  ohscunty  and  uncertainty.  The  fraf> 
menu  of  it,  preserved  by  Herodotus,  Manetho,  and  others,  often  diee- 
gree  with  each  other  and  with  the  monumental  inscriptions ;  though 
they  are  still  deserving  of  some  consideration.  The  results  deduced 
from  all  these  sources  by  Champollion,  Rossellini,  Wilkinson,  and 
Hales,  are  those  on  which  we  would  mostly  rely.  Egypt  was  probably 
first  settled  by  .1/izraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  who  built  No-Ammon« 
or  7V6ff,  acconling  to  Hales,  2600  B.  (*.;  though  others  suppoee 
him  ti)  be  the  same  as  .Y/r#ies,  (Menai  or  Mina*us),  who  built  Mem* 
phiM,  atM>ut  2I0U,  (or  according  to  Usher,  2188),  B.  (*.  TanU^ 
('is^n  or  Zoan),  in  the  Delta,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  2146 
B.  (\  The  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  History,  including  the  timet 
of  Busiris,  Huphis,  Phiops  or  Apappus,  and  Nitocris,  down  to  the 
18th  dynasty  of  Manetho,  is  utterly  confused  and  uncertain.  It 
includes  the  invasion  and  rule  of  the  //vc-sos,  or  Shepherd  Kinge, 
who  pnibahly  reigned  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  but  were  expelled 
before  the  time  of  Joseph  :  though  some  suppose  these  shepherde  to 
have  been  the  Israelites  themselves. 

Among  the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt,  are  the  Pyramids^  neer 
Memphis,  begun,  according  to  Manetho  and  Wilkinson,  by  SuphiB^  (or 
Kaophis),  about  2100  B.  C  Herodotus  attributes  them  to  Cheope« 
Cephren,  and  Mycerinus,  about  1000  B.  C. ;  but  it  seems  more  pto- 
bable  that  they  merely  received  names  from  theee  kings,  and  were 
built  at  an  earlier  period.  Commencing  with  Manetho'a  18th  dynaety, 
1822,  or  according  to  Wilkinson,  1575  B.  C,  we  have  a  consislest 
series  of  reigns,  down  to  the  Persian  and  Grecian  conquests  :  and  on 
this  series  we  would  place  some  reliance.  It  was  probably  near  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  the  18ih  dynasty,  that  the  Israelites  departed 
from  Egypt :  and  amoni;  its  kings,  were  Thoutmosis,  or  Miphree, 
probably  the  M(tfH$  of  Herodotus  ;  Amenophis,  probablijii  the  .Vinn- 
non  of  the  vocal  statue ;  and  Ramses  Meiamoan,  probably  the 
renowned  Oiymantiia*  ;  or,  as  some  suppose,  the  Seeostris  of  Iho 
Ctrrck«,  whose  conquests  extended  to  India  ;  thoogh  it  seenia  aMMe 
probable  that  Sesosths  was  the  StthoM  of  Maiietho*a  next  dyoaaty* 
about  1400  B.  i\ 

Fn>m  this  period,  in  which  many  of  |he  temples  end  tombe  appcor 
to  h-i%e  been  built,  little  occurs  of  interest  till  the  age  of  the  Tfojen 
war ;  when  Thuons,  or,  according  to  others,  Proteus  or  Cetes,  mled 
in  Egypt,  \\M  B.  (\  Here  a  chasm  of  150  vears  occurs  in  Mane* 
tho*s  list,  which  we  think  maybe  filled  by  the  names  of  Proietis. 
Ckiif^t  and  others  of  Herodotne,  down  to  ebont  1 100  B.  C.    Shi* 
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•hak,  who  invaded  JuJea,  was  doubtless  the  Sesonchii  of  Manetho. 
Kgypi  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Ethiopians  or  Cushites,  and 
divided  into  1*2  noines  or  provinces,  till  it  was  a^in  united  under 
P§ammetichu9,  about  664  B.  V.  yecho  II.  began  the  Can^l  from 
the  Red  sea  to  the  Nile,  about  610  D.  C. ;  but  was  defeated  by  Nebn- 
chadnezzar;  and  /'sammr/ii/tis,  was  subjugated  by  CambyscB^  of 
Persia,  5*25  1).  C.  Eg>'pt  recovered  its  freedom  again,  under  m^rnvf' 
teu9  of  Sais,  about  414  B.  C;  but  was  reconquered  by  the  Persian 
Ochus,  (Artaxerxes  III.),  and  fell  with  Persia  under  the  power  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  332  B.  C.  After  his  death  it  was  ruled  by  the 
Ptolemies,  till  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  death  of  Cleopatra^^X  B.  C. ; 
when  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province. 

$  3.  The  liiitory  ofA$Myria,  and  of  the  adjacent  regions,  includ- 
ing Babylon,  is  also  very  confused  and  uncertain,  down  to  the  times 
of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  It  commences  with  the  founding  of  Baby' 
iorit  by  Nimrod  ;  according  to  Hales  2547,  but,  at  usually  stated, 
2234  b.  C  Nimrod  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Belu$  of  tlie 
Greek  hijttoriaus;  the  name  Bel,  or  Baal,  in  Chaldee,  signifying 
lord,  or  ruler.  The  city  of  yineveh  was  built  soon  after  Babylon ; 
but  whether  by  Ashur,  who  was  the  son  of  Shem,  and  gave  name  to 
AsByria,  or  by  Nimrod  himself,  is  uncertain ;  for  translators  difler 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  original  Scripture,  on  this  point.  It 
■eems  that  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  both  united,  under  the  sway 
of  Nimrod,  forming  what  is  called  the  first  A$$yrian  Empire. 
Callisthenes  states  that  Alexander  the  Great  found,  in  Babylon,  a 
record  of  astronomical  observations,  extending  back  to  2234  B.  C. ; 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  city  was  built  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  subsequent  reigns  of  Ninus,  Queen  Semiramu,  and  Ninias, 
are  involved  in  fable  ;  nor  is  it  certain  whether  they  immediately 
raeceeded  Nimn>d,  or  lived  at  a  much  later  period.  A  long  chasm 
occurs  in  this  history,  filled  only  by  the  names  of  kings  recorded  by 
Cteaias,  and  by  the  invasion  of  <SffOi/rti,  till  the  time  of  the  eflemi- 
nate  Sardanapalu$  ;  when  m^rbacet,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesis^ 
governor  of  Babylon,  revolted,  and  founded  the  kingdoms  of  Media 
and  Babylon,  about  820  B.  C.  The  latter  of  these  u  known  as  the 
iecond  Assyrian  empire :  hut  aAer  the  reign  of  Pul,  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  were  again  separated,  747  B.  C. ;  the  former  under  Xab<h 
fuusar,  and  the  latter  under  Tiglath-Pileser.  The  successors  of  the 
latter,  at  Nineveh,  were  Shalmaneser;  Sennacherib;  Esarhaddon, 
who  regained  Babylon  about  680  B.  C. ;  Saosduchinus ;  Nabucho- 
donosor ;  ('hiniladon;  and  Sarac  or  Sardanapalus  11.;  in  whose 
reign  Xahopoiassar,  of  Babylon,  forming  a  league  with  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  made  himseif  master  of  Assyria,  612  B.  C.  That 
ended  the  second  Assyrian,  and  commenced  the  Babylonian  Empire^ 
distinctively  so  called.  The  next  king  was  Naburhadonosor  if.,  or 
yebttchalnezsar,  who  destpyed  Jerusalem  :  and  this  dynasty  dosed 
with  Belshazzar  ;  when  Babylon  was  taken  by  CVrtis,  the  Persian, 
538  B.C. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Cyaxares  II.,  (called  in  Scripture 
Darius  the  Mede),  Cyrua  united  Media  and  Baby  km  with  Pertia, 
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and  thus  founded  Uie  great  Per$ian  (or  Medo-PertUn)  empire,  ft36 
B.  C*  The  immedute  succeMors  of  Cymt  were  Cambjf 9e9f 
who  conquered  Egypt;  Dariu$  Hu9ia9pt$^  who  invaded  Scythia, 
India,  and  Greece,  but  was  defeated  at  Marathon,  490  B.  C;  and 
Xerxi9  I.,  or  the  Great,  who  aUo  invaded  Greece,  but  waa  checked 
at  Thcrmopylc,  480  B.  C,  and  hia  forcea  defeated  at  Salamia,  PUk 
tva,  and  Mycale.  The  rrign  of  jir/orerxef  II.,  waa  marked  bjr 
the  ineflertual  revolt  of  hia  brother  Cyrua,  and  the  retreat  of  the  /m 
thou9at%d  Greeks,  sent  to  assist  him,  401  B.  C.  The  last  of  these 
kings,  I)ariu9  Codoma9\u9^  waa  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great,  al 
Issus  and  Arbela,  and  was  slain  330  B.  C. ;  when  Persia  became  % 
part  of  the  Grecian  empire.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Peraia, 
wiih  Syria,  fell  to  tlie  lot  of  Seieucu9t  who  commenced  the  dynaalj 
of  the  'Seleucid.T,  312  B.  C.  That  dynasty  lost  possession  of  Per- 
sia, by  the  revolt  of  .irfacfs,  who  founded  the  Parthian  empire^  or 
dynasty  of  the  Arsacidr,  250  B.  C. :  and  tliis  empire  continued  till 

A.  I).  220;  when  Ard9hir  (Artaxcrxes)  obtained  tlie  sovereignhTt 
and  left  it  to  hia  descendants,  the  Sassanidca,  including  Sapor,  the 
warrior,  \0ur9hi0an  or  Noushecrwan,  the  Just,  Cho9ro€9  or  Khooe- 
ro«),  and  otiiers  ;  with  whom  we  close  the  ancient  hiatory  of  Aasyria 
and  Persia. 

$  4.  Of  the  ancient  history  of  ff'e9ttm  Jl9ia,  and  Carthage,  wa 
must  speak  very  briefly.  Syria,  the  ancient  Aram,  became  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Assyrian  empire,  about  7IV0  B.  C,  and  ahared  its  fale» 
till  after  the  deaUi  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Sfieueu9  yicaior,  and  became  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Seleucidet 
312  B.  i\  The  last  king  of  this  dynasty,  Jinitochu9  A9iatieu9,  wat 
dethroned  by  Pompey,  d5  B.  C,  when  Svria  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. The  land  of  Canaan  waa  inhabited  by  small  tribes,  at  a  vefj 
early  period :  Hebron  or  Kirjath  Arba  having  been  built,  according 
to  Hales,  about  2153  B.  C\;  and  Sodom  destroyed,  2054,  or  accord- 
ing to  Usher,  1807  B.  C.  Among  the  tribes  extirpated  by  the  Jewit 
(p.  141),  were  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Jebusites,  Ilivites,  and 
Philistines.  Phitnieia  was  very  anciently  a  distinct  state;  TJfre 
having  been  built,  according  to  Hales,  2267  B.  C.  The  Tyriaat 
were  generally  friendly  to  the  Jews ;  but  litde  is  known  of  theoi, 
until  the  cruelty  of  tlieir  king,  Pyrmaiion,  caused  hia  sister  Dido 
to  lice  and  found  a  new  stale,  878  B.  C.  Tyre  waa  firat  taken  by 
Nfbuchadnexxar,  572  B.  C,  when  likobai  was  its  king;  and  finallj 
by  Alexander  the  (treat,  332  B.  C,  who  totally  destroyed  the  citjr  ( 
mUvT  which  Phtpniria  bei^me  a  part  of  Syria. 

Cttrtha^e,  was  founded  by  Dido,  with  a  Phcenician  colonyt  878 

B.  r.  It  ipiined  possession  of  most  of  northern  Africa;  and  tbto 
exteniled  im  coni|ursiu  to  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians,  in  league  with 
\rr\c«,  were  defeated  by  GeloQ,  king  of  Syracuae,  at  Himerm,  480 
II.  (*.;  but  from  lliero,  the  auccessor  of  Gelon,  they  took  aavetal 
rr.irs.     They  were  expelled  from  these,  by  the  Komana,  in  the  ftrM 

•  Pmu.  una^r  ih^  Knjamdn.  had  bt«i  •  aiHinrC  kii^idoai.  tocif  hefan  lbs  lima 
cif(*%fu«;  ami  Jefm»kerd{litt^9WmKh\A  or  CHmmcImJ)  it  mtil  fo  haf  wigmJ  tlwii^ 
•ml  fciumlrj  XmtkhM  or  P^rwpolis,  about  tOO  B.  C.  Kmmwtmmik  it  awotiwuJ  aa 
ibe  fim  kii«  «r  PMwa  sr  Elaai,  ■rfiaiii^  la  UaK  tltO  B.  C. 
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Punic  war:  but  in  return,  their  lemder,  Hamilcar^  coromeneed  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  237  B.  C.  This  led  to  the  second  Punic  war, 
and  the  fatal  battle  of  Zaina,  lost  by  Hannibal ^  202  B.  C;  afler 
which,  Spain  was  ceded  to  the  Roniana.  The  third  Funic  war  termi- 
nated in  the  final  destruction  of  Carthage  by  the  Romani,  146  B.  C. 

Among  the  kingdom!  of  Atia  Minor^  were  Troy,  Lydia,  Carta, 
Phr>'gia.  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus.  Troy^  was  built  by 
Dardanu9,  the  grandson  of  Scamander,  about  1480  B.  C,  and  named 
from  7Vo«,  one  of  his  succesaors;  from  another  of  whom,  //us,  it 
was  also  called  Ilion.  Little  is  known  of  its  history,  except  the 
account  which  Homer  gives  of  iu  destruction,  after  a  ten  years*  siege* 
by  the  allied  Creeks,  1184  B.  C.  Priam  was  its  last  king.  Lydim 
became  a  distinct  kingdom  under  the  Atyada;,  about  1400  B.  C. 
These  were  succeeded  by  the  Heraclidie,  about  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  ending  with  CandaultMt  718  B.  C. :  and  CrarMUM,  the 
last  of  the  Mermnada^,  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  548  B.  C. ;  when 
Lydia  became  a  Persian  province.  Of  CVrrtu,  we  can  only  memion 
Atausolus  and  his  queen  Artemisia,  353  B.  C,  (some  say  554) ;  and 
of  Phrygia,  we  would  mention  Gorgiui,  aboal  1370  B.  C.,  and 
JUidat ;  both  belonging  to  tlie  fabulous  age.  Asia  Minor  was  suc- 
cessively conquered  by  the  Persians  under  (*ynis ;  the  Greeks,  under 
Alexander :  and  the  Romans,  under  Pompey  and  other  generals. 
Mithridati>s  VI.,  the  last  king  of  Pontus,  long  resisted  the  Roman 
power ;  but  at  length  yielded  his  kingdom  and  his  life,  66  B.  C. 

$  5.  Tlie  early  Jfiitiory  of  Greece^  is  involved  in  fable  and  obaco* 
rity ;  but  of  the  later  times  we  have  full  accounts  by  Herodotus, 
Tbucydides,  Xenophon,  and  other  historians.  The  first  settlement 
in  Greece,  was  probably  Sicyan ;  which  was  founded  by  iEgialus, 
about  20H9  B.  (*.;  and  which  long  remained  a  dislinet  kingdom. 
Inarhus  next  founded  the  kingdom  of  Arg09^  1856  B.  C. ;  and 
from  Pelasgus,  one  of  his  successors,  the  ancient  Oreeka  are  said  to 
have  received  the  name  of  Pelasgiam.^  Ofi^ge$  b  mentioned 
as  the  mo«t  ancient  ruler  of  Attica,  about  1775  B.  C;  in  whose 
time  a  deluge  is  said  to  have  occurred,  which  desolated  that 
region,  till  the  arrival  of  Cecraps  from  Egypt,  who  founded  the 
city  of  .'hhenst  1550  B.  C.  Sparta  was  founded  by  Lelei,  about 
1516  B.  C\ ;  and  tlie  deluge  of  Deucalion,  in  Theaaaly,  is  said 
to  have  happened  in  1504;  caused  probably  by  an  earthquake, 
like  several  others  recorded  by  the  Greeks.  Amphictyon,  of 
Athcn^t,  fir»t  united  the  Grecian  states  in  the  Jimphictyonic  cawt- 
cii,  1  tie  H.  (\  Cadmutt  the  Phcrnician,  is  saod  to  have  intro* 
ducctl  leiUffs  into  (treece,  about  1490  B.  C. ;  and  Minos,  king 
of  Crtif^  celebraU'd  for  his  wise  laws,  reigned  about  1406.  Co- 
rifUh,  thouf^h  founded  previously,  became  a  distinel  monarchy  under 
8is>phus,  a^Miut  1380  B.  C*.  The  Ars^nmutic  expedition,  by 
Jas4)n,  in  the  ship  Anro,  to  (*olchis,  after  the  fabulous  golden  fleece, 
is  usually  dated  1263  B.  C. 

The  Trnjan  War,  in  which  Troy  was  taken  and  destm^-ed  by  the 
united  Greeks,  led  by  ,hhillr$,  I  IHi  B.  C,  was  refeneJ  to  m  the 
preceding  section.     The  wars  of  the  lieracUdw,  or  descendants  of 
*  Ptranis  iiuio<s<  his  espial  from  Affss  la  .liyw^  skeni  I8M  B.  OL 
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HercitlcA,  who  beeame  tovereifiit  of  the  Feloponoetiaa  sutes,  llOi 
B.  C. :  and  Uie  tell-nacrtfice  uf  CodruBt  the  last  king  of  Aihcna*  io 
•erure  liu  country  ihr  victon*,  1070  B.  C,  we  can  only  thua  briotfy 
mention.  The  I^wa  of  Ayrur/ruf,  were  promulgated  in  Spana, 
684  11.  C;  ami  tliuae  of  .Vu/uii,  in  Atliena«  fl04  B.  C;  the  era  of 
the  Olyin|nc  gaiuea  intervening.  The  l/iirf  triM  Ftr$ia^  eooH 
memrrti  with  tht*  burning  uf  Sarilisi,  a  Cireek  city,  by  Dariua  llya- 
taapea ;  whuse  forces  were  drfeatetl  by  .Miltiadea,  at  AlaraikoHt  400 
B.  r.  The  renewal  of  tlie  w;ir  by  .Xerxea,  and  hia  invaaioo  of 
(trrece,  li*d  to  the  •clf-ironii>l:ition  of  istonitiaa^  at  7%tnnopffimt  400 
B.  <*.;  the  na%al  victory  uf  Arifttidea  and  Themiatoclea,  at  S*aiami$9 
tht*  vauie  )ear;  and  the  buttles  of  Plattra^  gained  by  Aristi«les  and 
P.iuaunia4,  ami  Mycaie.  gained  by  Cimon,  in  the  year  following. 
Tht*  Peiouonnrsian  Watt  bciwren  Athena  and  Sparta,  began  491 
B.  (*..  and  nintinued  '27  yean*,  when,  after  the  death  of  /*fnV/ft«  by 
the  great  Plajfue,  Athenn  was  completely  humbled,  and  subjected  to 
the  thirty  ttfntnia^  appointed  over  it  by  Lk^aantier  of  Sparta.  The 
retreat  ot  Xcnophon,  and  the  HMMH)  Ct reeks,  who  were  subsidized  by 
Cyms  of  Persia,  took  place  401  B.  C. 

The  kniedom  of  J/iicri/onitf,  was  founded  by  Caranua,  814  B.C. 
Under  Philip,  it  ai^piretl  to  universal  empire ;  and  his  designs  were 
completed  by  AUxander  the  l«reat,  his  son  and  successor.  Alexan- 
der beraine  master  of  all  Ureece,  330  B.  C. ;  gained  his  first  vietoiy 
over  the  lVr»ians,  at  the  river  Granicua,  two  years  a(\er ;  ami  havinf 
extended  hit  conquents  from  Eg>'pt  to  India,  died  in  Babylon,  823 
B.  (\  lie  was  succeeded  in  Slacedonia  by  Jlntipaier^  and  soon 
after  by  Cnnaander ;  but  the  IVIoponnesian  states  resumed  their 
mdepentlenee,  and  ft>rmed  the  Aohjean  I#eague,  2B4  B.  C.     (»i 


first  berame  obnoxiims  to  Rome,  when  Pyrrhna^  king  of  Enintt, 
le<l  an  army  to  aid  the  Tarentines  against  the  Romans,  280  B.  C. 
Ctret*ce  wan  invaded  in  iu  turn;  Philip  of  Macetlon  was  defeated  by 
the  Rftmans,  at  Cynocephalie,  107  B.  (*.,  and  subjugated  by  them  at 
the  battle  of  Pyiina,  lOH  B.  C  The  jlekman  I^at^e,  was  next 
defeated  by  Metellus,  147  B.  ('. ;  and  in  tlie  following  year,  Mvm- 
mius  destn>yed  Corinth  ;  wlien  Greece  became  entirely  subject  Io 
the  Romans!  146  11.  i\ 

^  8.  The  Hiatory  of  Rome,  naturally  ■neeeeda  the  more  ancient 
history*  of  luly.  'j^he  earliest  aetdera  in  Italy  appear  to  have  bam 
the  P'ritiMtn,  pnibably  from  Asia,  1700  B.  C;  ami  the  Mtinfa  and 
Ktmari,  or  Ktrurians,  next  in  antiquity,  wera  perhaps  of  the  aame 
race.  Krandrr  i^  said  to  have  led  a  colony  from  Arcadia  to  Italy, 
1243  B.  (*. ;  and  the  Ausones,  and  (Knotri,  probably  migrated  thtther 
from  <treeee.  ai'ter  the  escape  of  «Cneas  from  Troy,  and  hia  arrivil 
in  Latium.  llH*i  11.  (\,  as  immortalized  in  the  iEneid  of  Virgil. 
ftomf  i«  said  til  have  been  foumled  by  RomuiuMt  a  reputed  deaeend- 
ant  of  .Kne:i4.  754  II.  V. ;  it  being  at  firat  a  small  easde  on  momil 
Palatine.  The  seixore  of  the  Smbine  trom^ii,  involved  Romulna  la 
s  war:  whi<*h  rnde«l  in  a  temporary  alliance  of  moat  of  the  Sahinen 
with  thr  lti»min<.  750  R.  C,  \yma  PompHitta,  the  second  king, 
foundcil  tii«*  irhtfious  system  of  tlie  Romans;  and  T\dlna  lioaiiHut 
cou'iuet ed  the  Albans,  by  the  victory  of  iho  Horaiai  ovnr  the  Cwritlai, 
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M7  B.  C.  AncuM  3fartiu»  prevailed  against  the  Latins  and  Sabincs; 
•nd  Tarquinius  Prtsctis,  successful  in  war.  employed  the  spoils  in 
improving  the  city.  Servius  TuHiu$t  who  began  to  reign  576  B.  C., 
divided  the  people  into  thirty  tribes,  and  enlarged  the  city  ;  but  Tar- 
auiniuM  SuperbuSt  the  se%'entli  and  last  king,  was  expelled  from 
Rome,  with  his  family,  on  account  of  the  outrage  against  Lucretia, 
by  his  son  Sextus,  509  B.  C* 

From  tliis  period,  Rome  was  governed  by  ConMuU  ;  commencing 
with  Junius  Brutus  and  CoUatinus  ;  until  it  became  an  empire.  The 
Tarquins  engaged  the  Etruscans,  under  Porsenna,  in  a  war  with  Rome ; 
and  also  enlisted  the  Latins  in  their  behalf:  on  which  occasion,  Acrr- 
iiu8  was  made  tlie  first  dictator,  498  B.  C.  The  oppression  of  the 
plebeians  by  tlie  nobles,  and  their  witlidrawal  to  Ml.  Saccr,  led  to 
the  appointment  of  Tribunes  of  tlic  people,  493  B.  C.  The  war 
with  the  Vulsci,  and  banishment  of  Coriolanut  soon  followed ;  and 
in  another  war  witli  the  Volsci  and  iCqui,  CineinnaiUM  was  made  dic- 
tator, 456  B.  C.  The  bws  of  tlie  Ticeive  Tablf^  were  prepared 
by  the  decemvirs,  who  were  deposed  in  consequence  of  tlie  abuse  of 
Virginia,  by  Appius  Claudius,  450  B.  C.  Rome  was  first  taken  by 
the  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  390  B.  C. ;  but  they  were  expelled  by 
Cami7/iis,  as  dictator ;  who  also  took  Veii  soon  after.  The  Latins, 
long  allied  to  the  Romans,  were  at  length  subdued  by  them,  338 
B.  C,  when  the  consul  Deciu$  fell ;  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
Tarentines  and  Samnites,  made  Rome  the  mistress  of  Italy,  272  B.  C. 

The  first  Punic  war,  commenced  in  Sicily,  264  B.  C,  and  lasted 
2S  years ;  in  which  HeguluM  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians  ;  but  the  latter  were  expelled  from  Sicily.  The  second  Punic 
war,  began  218  B.  C,  and  lasted  17  years:  memorable  for  the 
Tictories  of  Hannibal  over  the  Romans;  till  he  was  recalled,  and 
defeated  at  Zama,  by  Scipio  Africanui,  Rome  next  carried  its 
arais  into  tlie  cast;  defeating  Philip  of  Macedon,  at  Cynocephalr, 
197  B.  ('.,  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  at  Magnesia,  190  B.  C.  The 
third  Punic  war,  lasted  only  three  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  Car- 
thage was  totally  destroyed  by  Scipio  Africa nui  the  younger,  140 
B.  C.  In  the  same  year  the  subjugation  of  Greece  was  completed, 
and  Rome  ruled  from  Spain  to  Thrace,  inclusive. 

The  victories  of  Marius  over  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  occurred 
101  B.  C. ;  but  the  civil  wars  between  him  and  Sylla,  ended  only  in 
his  death,  and  the  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  86  B#  C.  A  war  with 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  resulted  in  tlie  conquest  of  Asia  Minor 
ami  Syria,  by  Pompey,  64  B.  C. ;  the  year  before  Col  aline*  $  coo- 
sptracy.  The  first  Triumvirate,  was  formed  by  Crassus,  Porapey, 
aod  Cirtar,  60  B.  C. :  but  CrasMus  fell  in  Partliia;  and  Pompey, 
venturing  to  war  with  Cvsar,  was  defeated  at  Pharsalia,  48  B.  C*. 
Four  years  after  this,  Cit$ar  was  slain  by  the  Roman  senator*,  and  a 
•econd  Triumviraie  was  formed  by  Anthony,  Lepidus,  and  Ortavius, 
43  B.  C.  By  them  lirutus  and  rVmiiiS  were  defeated  at  Philippic 
43  B.  C\  ;  after  which.  Anihony,  jomini;  (.Meopatrm,  was  defealeti  at 
Aeiium,  31  B.  C. ;  and  I^iJus  havini^  been  exiled,  Oetavius  beeame 

*  It  ilMQia  \m  mnMioiMd  that  sH  Out  put  at  tht  Rmms  lilslory  has  bMtt  calM 
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■ole  emperor  of  Rome,  under  the  title  of  AuguMtuM  CmMar,  His 
retffn  extended  to  tlie  advent,  but  not  to  the  crucifixion,  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  JKsrs  CuRirr;  with  whose  birth,  erroneously  dated* 
cominenees  the  Chrbtian  Era. 

Among  the  events  which  succeeded  this  great  era,  were  the  de- 
struciion  of  Jenuaiem  by  Titus,  A.  D.  70 ;  the  overwhelming  of 
Hercuianeum  and  Pompeii  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  70 ; 
the  expedition  of  Trajan  against  Parthia,  A.  D.  106;  the  buildioff 
of  the  defensive  waUi  in  Britain^  by  Adrian,  Antonine,  and  Septt* 
roius  Hcvenis ;  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  Alexander  Severu$^ 
A.  D.  234  ;  the  seixure  of  the  emperor  Valerian^  by  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  A.  I).  260 ;  the  defeat  of  the  Goths,  by  CiaudiuSt  269 ;  and 
the  conversion  of  Con9ianiine  the  Great,  a  short  time  before  the 
general  Council  of  Xice,  A.  D.  325.  Constantinople  was  made  the 
Roman  capital,  A.  D.  330;  and  on  the  death  of  71ieodo»iu$f  the 
empire  was  finally  divided,  A.  D.  395,  between  his  two  sons,  Arem* 
diuM^  in  the  East,  and  HonoriuM^  in  the  West  After  the  sacking  of 
Rome,  bv  Alarie,  the  Visigoth,  A.  D.  410;  the  ravaging  of  Italy,  by 
Aiiila^  the  llun,  in  450 ;  and  the  taking  of  Rome,  by  Uenurie^  the 
Vandal,  in  455;  the  Western  Empire  was  finally  overthrown  by 
Odoaeer,  king  of  the  Henili,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy» 
A.  D.  476. 

$  7.  On  the  HiMtory  of  the  Byzantine  or  Greek  Empire^  the  ITsiil- 
em  Empire  of  the  Romans,  we  must  here  be  very  bnef.  The  firti 
division  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  made  A.  D.  364 ;  Valens  niliBf 
the  Eastern,  and  Valentinian^  the  Western;  but  the  permanmi 
division  commenced  A.  D.  395,  as  above  mentioned.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  Byxantine  emperors  was  Justinian^  whose  code  of 
I«aws,  published  A.  D.  533,  is  still  studied  ;  and  whose  ceneralt 
Belisarius,  reconquered  Ital^,  Spain,  and  AfVica ;  then  died  of 
neglect  and  want,  Constantmople  was  besieged  by  the  Persians 
and  Arabs,  A.  D.  626 ;  and  aAerwards  by  the  Saracens  ;  whose  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  the  Greek  fire,  A.  D.  673 ;  and  who  were  again 
repulsed  in  717.  Alexius  Commenus  was  on  the  throne,  at  the  tune 
of  the  first  Crusade.  A.  D.  1096.  In  the  fourth  Crusade  the  Lattne 
took  ConsUntinople.  and  placed  Baldwin,  coont  of  Flanders,  on  the 
throne,  A.  D.  1204 ;  but  it  was  regained  by  Miehae!  Paieologu§t 
emperor  of  Nice,  in  1261.  In  the  reign  of  John  Cantaeuzene^  the 
Turks  first  obuined  a  firm  footing  in  Europe,  and  took  GallipoliSt 
in  1357.  The  empire  thenceforward  rapidly  declined,  till  Constanti- 
nople was  Uken  by  Mokmmed  II.,  who  slew  Cimslaiiltnf,  the  fait 
emperor,  and  founded  the  Torkiah  enipire«  on  the  mins  of  ikm 
Byxantine,  A.  D.  1453. 


27  St 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ORIENTAL   CHRONOORAPHY. 

Us'DER  the  head  of  Oriental  Chronoipraphy,  we  would  include  the 
remaining  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Eastern  World ;  that  is 
of  those  countries  which  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  and  of  all  the  eastern  nations  down  to  the  present  time. 
It  comprehends  of  course  tlie  m'llolc  of  Mohamedan  History,  includ- 
ing that  of  northern  Africa;  the  only  part  of  Africa  whose  history 
has  been  preserved.  We  thus  draw  a  dividing  line  aniund  a  large 
portion  of  History  partly  ancient  and  partly  modem;  hut  which  we 
think  so  distinct,  and  united,  as  to  deserve  a  separate  position  in  the 
arran^^ement  of  this  wide  department  of  knowledge. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  this  branch,  is  doubtless  the  rise 
and  spread  of  the  Mtvhamedan  power,  in  connection  with  the  Mo- 
hamedan rclii^ion.  Its  inroads  were  marked  with  devastation  and 
bloodshed ;  till  it  gT:isped  the  wide  region  from  Spain  and  Morocco 
to  Turkestan  and  India;  and  then,  like  the  preceding  empires  of  the 
ancient  world,  fell  in  pieces  by  its  own  unwieldiness.  In  order  to 
treat  successively  of  the  different  Mohamedan  nations,  we  shall  com- 
mence  with  Arabia,  as  the  source  of  their  doctrines  and  power;  next 
glance  over  Northern  Africa ;  and  then  proceed  with  the  nations  of 
Asia,  in  geographical  order,  commencing  with  Turkey,  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  more  detached  states  of  India  and  China.  We  shall  con- 
elude  this  branch  with  a  glance  atOceanica,  and  central  and  southern 
Africa ;  whose  history  will  henceforward  increase  in  importanee  to 
the  civilized  world. 

%  1.  The  HiMtory  of  the  Arabiam,  before  the  time  of  Mohamed, 
w  obscure,  and  of  mmor  interest.  They  are  called  SararenSf  by 
the  western  .Mohameilans,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  living  in 
the  east.  They  have  never  been  completely  subdtied :  and  though 
partially  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  they  became  inde- 
pendent soon  after  his  death.  In  the  times  of  the  Koman  emperors, 
Arabia  became  a  refuge  for  the  Jews  and  Christians.  Yuiof  Dhu 
NowaM,  the  last  king  of  the  Hamyamte  or  Homerite  d3masty,  was  a 
Jew,  and  persecuted  the  (Christians ;  for  which  he  was  dethroned  by 
Elesbaan.  the  Christian  king  of  Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia,  A.  D.  524. 
The  war  of  the  Elephant^  between  the  Yemenites,  and  the  Koreish» 
took  place  A.  I).  579.  ten  years  after  the  birth  of  Mohamed. 

Of  MfhameJ*M  romantic  career ;  his  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina, 
A.  I).  dTZ  ;  and  his  subsequent  success  till  his  death  in  632 ;  we 
have  already  spoken,  in  treating  of  Mohamedanbro.  (p.  137).  His 
■occessors  were  callttl  caliphi,  or  vicegerents;  of  whom  Mubtkir 
(Aboo-Beker;  was  the  first.  Oriuir  completed  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
A.  D.  ft37  ;  of  A»ia  Minor  in  the  following  year;  and  that  of  Ef>'pt 
in  039.  Othman  (or  Osman)  saw  the  conquest  of  Persia  coropletrd 
ta  661.     He  wae  tiieoeed«l  by  jf/i,  whom  the  Shotaha  or  Sbiilw, 
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including  the  Pertiins,  regard  as  tlie  firat  ealiph,  A.  D.  656.  (Pagu 
139).  All  waa  asaaaainated ;  and  Moawiymht  aooo  aAer,  foondM 
the  dynasty  of  the  (hnmiotUs  ;  transferrinf  the  eapital  from  Cufii  to 
Daniascut,  A.  D.  673.  Under  l/Wii/,  the  son  ol  Abdalmelek,  IIm 
rest  of  nortliem  Afnca,  and  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  wore  sabdnod 
by  the  Saracen  arms.  At  length,  Mervan  II.  (or  Merwan)  was  op> 
posed,  defeated,  and  alain,  by  the  family  of  Abbaa ;  and  the  dynaaQr 
of  the  Aba99ide$  commenced  with  Saffah,  A.  D.  750.  Aboomb- 
man  fled  to  Spain,  and  there  perpetuated  the  dynasty  of  the  Onumi' 
a//rf,  as  an  indepemlent  sovereignty.  The  c^iph  Jii-numiar  (or 
Ai»u-(.iiafar)  founded  Bagdad,  A.  U.  762,  making  tt  hta  capital;  and 
from  this  period,  the  history  of  Arabia,  merged  in  that  of  Pctina, 
becomes  of  minor  importance. 

$  2.  The  liisiori/  of  Sorlhern  Jijrxca^  may  properly  be  completed 
here,  in  connection  with  that  of  Arabia.  Egypt,  when  the  Rooua 
power  was  divided,  became  a  part  of  the  Eaatem,  or  Byxantine  Em- 
pire, and  remained  so,  until  it  waa  conquered  by  the  Saracena,  (or 
Arab^),  under  »fmrti,  (Amroo^,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Omar« 
A.  I).  040;  when  the  Alexandrian  Library  was  finally  deatroyed. 
It«  history  thenreforward  b  merged  in  that  of  Arabia,  till  AcmmH 
Urn  Talun,  (or  Tooloon),  governor  of  Eg>'pt,  threw  off  the  Saracen 
yoVe,  and  founde^l  the  dynasty  of  the  T%dunid€9^  A.  D.  877.  Egypt 
wa»  regained  by  the  Saracens,  under  Mokimdor  BiUah^  A.  D.  909; 
hut  wa«  again  independent,  under  Mwchid^  till  969 ;  when  Mart 
LfJiniUah^  (or  .Moex  I^adinallah),  then  caliph  of  Tunia,  conquered 
Taim,  and  established  the  Fatimite  dynasty.  This  was  overthrowa 
by  Saiadin,  (or  Salaheddin) ;  who,  being  aent  by  the  sultan  of  Bag- 
dad, against  Egypt,  usurped  the  government,  A.  D.  1 170 ;  and  be- 
coming master  of  Syria,  fought  against  the  Chriatiana,  in  the  eerijr 
(^nisade^.  His  successors,  the  ^j^oubiie$,  were  dethroned  by  Uie 
Mameluke$t  or  Turkish  slaves  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  1350.  These  were 
conquered  in  their  turn  by  Selim  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turka;  who 
stormed  Cairo,  in  1517 ;  when  Egypt  became  a  Turkish  proruiee» 
under  governors  styled  Bey9.  Such  it  continued,  excepting  tte 
revolt  of  Jlii  Bey,  in  1756-66;  and  the  French  invaakm,  in  1798$ 
till  Mfhfmei  AH  succeeded  the  beys,  by  a  stratagem,  in  1811,  aadt 
•oon  after,  threw  o(f  the  Turkish  yoke,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  EgyM 
wa4  recognixed  in  1839,  by  the  young  aultan  of  Turkey,  aa  an  indb- 
pendent  sute. 

The  remainder  of  Northern  Africa,  tndoding  the  present  Bmh' 
hartf  Slaie$,  belonged  to  Rome,  until  it  was  invaded  by  the  SaraeeM* 
A.  )).  617;  and  iu  conquest  completed  by  them,  in  709.  /It 
Uer-4me  independent,  in  789,  under  EdrtM,  a  deecendant  of  Fatenn* 
Tu'th  next  became  imlependent,  under  Aftmb^  the  firat  of  the  A^b> 
hite«.  or  Agladides,  in  805.  Zeiri  built  Alrierit  in  944 ;  tad  rued 
over  Tunis  and  Fex,  which  were  ceded  to  nim  by  Mors  Ledtailldlt 
and  his  successori,  the  Zf^ridf,  ruled  this  coaet  ontil  Roger,  ktaf 
of  Sicily,  deprived  them  of  Tripoli,  and  of  moat  of  their  territoTTt 
in  1 1 48.  ,%f»rorro  was  founded  by  VoaBuf,  ( Ynaaef  or  Joeeph^,  m 
1060;  and  berame  powerful  under  hb  aoeceeaors,  the  Alsrvei^eet 
(or  Almoraviiea} :    but   ia    1909  thetr   eoipire  wns  divided;   tad 
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Algiers,  Tunis,  and  'rri|M)li,  Infcainc  iiide|>ciKleiil  boon  afler.  These 
states  were  subdued  by  FtrdinamU  of  Spain,  in  1509;  but  threw 
off  his  yoke,  by  calling  in  the  aid  ut*  llic  Turkish  pirates,  lioruc  (or 
Aruch)  liarharossaj  and  his  brother  Hayradin,  (or  Khayr  Eddin) ; 
the  latter  of  whom  sur\i\ing,  yielded  allegiance  to  the  sultan  of  Tur- 
key, in  1519. 

Charle*  V.  of  Spain  look  T^iiiis  in  1535,  and  was  prevented  from 
taking  Algiers  only  by  the  loss  of  his  fleet  in  a  severe  stonn.  Tunis 
was  regained  by  the  Turks,  and  united  with  Algiers,  till  1586;  when 
a  bashaw  of  Tunis  was  ap|H>inted  by  the  (2rand  Seignor :  but  it  is  at 

Present  governed  by  a  Bey,  tributary  to  Turkey.  Algiers^  under  its 
leys,  always  piratical,  and  cniel  to  Christian  prisoners,  was  humbled 
by  the  French,  in  16H2;  again  by  the  British  and  L)uu*h,  in  1810; 
and  finally  subjugated  by  the  French,  in  1830.  Morocco,  in  1557, 
became  subject  to  Meheined,  a  nhfrif  or  descendant  of  tlie  propliet ; 
and  his  family  still  occupy  the  Moorish  throne. 

$  3.  The  History  of  the  Turks  or  TurcomatiMf  commences  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  ;  when  they  revolted  from  the  (teougen 
Tartars,  and  soon  formed  a  powerful  nation,  of  wliich  Turkestan  was 
the  seat ;  but  they  were  dividid  under  rival  princes,  before  they  con- 
quered Persia.  To^rul  Hcp:%  who  founded  their  second  Persian 
dynasty,  was  the  grands<m  of  Seljook;  and  hence  his  trilie  were 
called  Seljooks  by  way  of  distinction.  Malik  Shah^  of  this  d\  nasty, 
wrested  A^ia  Minor  from  the  Byzantine  empire,  about  A.  I).  1074; 
hot  after  his  deatli  it  l>ecame  a  distinct  kingdom,  under  Solymant  his 
general ;  and  it  then  took  the  name  of  Roum,  NatDlia«  or  Anatoha. 
This  region  was  again  (»verrun  by  Gentchis  Khan^  the  Mongul 
Tartar,  A.  1).  12*20 ;  but  after  his  death,  it  was  divided  among  se\eral 
Emirs ;  one  of  whom,  Olhman  I.,  (or  Osmanh  of  the  Turcoman  race, 
commenced  the  OUomun  or  modern  Turkish  Empire^  in  1299. 

Orchaiit  his  son  and  succc»>or,  took  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  tlie 
Byiantine  empire ;  and  became  son-in-law  to  John  (-antacuiti^nr. 
Soiiman^  the  eldest  son  of  Oichan,  first  invaded  Eun»pe,  in  1355; 
and  •Imurath,  his  second  stm.  and  successor,  conquered  Adrianople 
and  Macedonia.  Bajazrt,  {or  Bayazeedy,  was  vanquished  by  Tamer- 
lane the  'i'artar,  in  the  baiile  of  Ancyra,  (or  Angora),  in  1402;  but 
Tamerlane  di«  ided  the  Turkish  possessions  among  the  sona  of  Bajazet. 
A  civil  war  was  the  consequence,  till  .Mohamed,  (or  Mahomed^,  the 
younger  brother,  became  sole  m«)narch,  A.  I).  1413.  His  fton*i»iiii- 
rath  II.,  warred  against  ihe  B)z:)ntines  or  (treeks,  but  was  rrsuttd 
by  (>eorge  (*astriot,  whi>m  the  Turks  called  Scanderbeg;  ami  the 
eonque»t  of  Constantinople  was  left  for  the  next  sultan,  Mohamed  II.. 
in  1453.  Since  that  time,  Consuntinople,  called  by  the  Turks 
Siamboui  or  Islatnlwul,  has  been  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Mohamed  II.,  extended  his  ronquesu  from  Trebixond  in  the  eaat« 
to  Otranto  in  Italy.  His  grandson,  Selim  1.,  conquered  Egypt* 
Syria,  and  Palestine,  in  1517  ;  and  assumed  the  religious  dignity  of 
Caliph,  or  head  of  the  Mohamedan  chun-h.  Soliman  II..  the  Mag- 
nificent, called  also  the  lawgiirr.  u>ok  Belgrade  and  Rhodes,  in 
1522,  and  Bagdad  soon  after ;  but  fn>m  this  period,  the  power  of  the 
OtlomiB  Porte  began  to  decline.     Seiim  IL,  cooqutrwl  Cjpnn,  in 
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1571  ;  but  hU  fleet  wu  defeated  by  Joho  of  AiMtrim«  at  LepantOt  ill 
the  tame  year.  Mohamed  IV.  took  Caodia,  in  \W9;  but  lost  the 
creater  part  of  Hungary  toon  aAer.  •Ichmei  III.  nve  refuge  to 
(*harlea  XII.  of  Sw^en,  in  1700;  and  Muiiapha  111.  engaged  in  a 
war  with  (Catharine  II.  of  Rusiia,  which  terminated  unfavorably  to 
him,  in  1774.  Seiim  III.  declared  war  against  France,  in  conae- 
qucnce  of  iu  inraaion  of  Egypt,  in  1798 ;  but  he  and  hia  aucceaaor 
were  deposed  by  the  Jamzariei,  originally  Chriatian  alavea;  and 
Mahm'ifid  II.  waa  raised  to  the  throne,  in  1808.  In  his  reign  tlM 
(Srerk  RoTolution  took  place,  and  Greece  again  became  free,  iu  18S8; 
by  the  aid  and  intervention  of  the  European  powers. 

$  4.  The  modem  Hi$tory  of  PetMia^  we  shall  commence  with  tlM 
Mohamcdan  conquest  of  it,  begun  by  Omaff  A.  D.  036,  and  com- 

f»letcd  by  0$mwh  in  651  ;  when  Vezdrgerd  III.,  Tor  Jesdijird),  the 
ast  of  the  Sassanides,  lost  his  throne.  The  calipn  .^Z  ^%um$ort  or 
Ahu  Ctiafar,  of  the  house  of  the  Abassidcs,  aAer  founding  Dagded« 
A.  T).  762,  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Saracen  empire.  Among  hie 
successors,  Haroon  al  Rascheedt  and  ^i  Mamon^  are  celebrated  ae 
patrons  of  learning.  Khora»an%  (Chorassan),  or  northern  Peraia« 
became  independent  in  820;  but  was  subdued  by  the  Tartara,  under 
hmail  Samanee,  (or  Ishmael),  in  002.  Persia  waa  thenceforward 
divided  between  his  family,  called  Samamdei^  in  the  north-eaat,  and 
the  Dilemides,  in  the  south-west,  till  the  former  were  subdued  by 
3fahmood,  the  Turcoman  governor  of  Gazna  or  Ghitni,  who  sub|ii> 
gated  Khorasan,  in  090 ;  and  extended  his  conquests  to  India.  Hie 
successor*,  called  Gaznavides^  were  subdued  by  Togrui  Btft  the 
rmndiion  of  Seliook,  (or  Seljuk^,  in  1037 ;  and  by  him  the  Dilemide 
caliph*!  of  Ragcfad  were  also  suDJugated,  in  1055.  The  Seljookianet 
.f //I  ,irie!an  and  Maiek  Shah,  called  Sultani  of  Bagdad,  waged  war 
with  the  Byzantines ;  and  Malek  Shah  conquered  flindoostan  ;  bol 
left  the  kingdom  in  confusion,  till  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Mongnle, 
or  Tarurs,  under  Gent^htM  Khan^  (Jengis,  Zengis,  or  Chei^^his 
Khan),  in  1220. 

Hulakoo  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Genghis,  encouraged  leaming ; 
but  Persia  soon  degenerated,  till  it  waa  again  overrun,  by  anotner 
horile  of  Mongiils,  under  7%mur,  (Timour-Ienk),  or  Tamerlant^  ia 
1387.  This  leader  vanquished  the  Turks,  and  conquered  IIindooetan« 
beforr  his  death,  in  1405.  Persia  remained  aubject  to  his  descend* 
anu.  only  till  1 468.  when  it  was  subdued  by  ilwong  IfoMian^  (or 
llzun  llussun\  another  chief  of  the  Turcoman  race :  but  he  wae 
dethroned,  in  1504,  by  hnuiU  Sophi,  (or  Ishmael),  who,  cUurainf 
descent  from  Ali,  assumed  the  title  of  Shah,  or  king,  and  founded  the 
Su^avran  dyna«ty.  His  successors  lost  several  provinces,  in  wars 
with  the  Tiirkfi  and  Tsbecks;  but  these  were  regained  byShah  Abbm 
the  (treat;  who  m-ule  Ispahan  his  capital,  in  1589.  The  Afghans, 
under  .l/ir  Mahmoul,  conquered  Persia,  in  1722;  bat  held  it  only 
seven  yeir« :  atvl.  iii  1736,  the  throne  was  usurped  by  Kooli  Nadirt 
who  t<Mtk  the  title  of  \adir  Shah,  an**  aAer  conquering  Delhi,  styled 
him«elf  Kfir»en>r  of  the  Indies.  A  Her  his  death,  Oeorgia  revolted 
from  per«n :  nnd  the  kinfilom  of  Affhanistan  waa  founded,  in  the 
east  of  Pt  rvii.  I>y  ^hme-l  Abdallah,  who  made  Cabol  (or  K^wl)  his 
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eapilal.  After  a  long  war,  Ktrrttm  Khan^  (Kerim  or  Kurrini),  who 
had  terveil  under  Nadir,  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Persia;  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Shiraz,  in  1755  ;  but  the  Shah  Futtth  ^/i,  (or 
Feth  Aly),  whose  reign  began  in  1790,  removed  the  capital  to  Tehe- 
ran, probably  in  order  to  watch  more  closely  tlie  Russian  frontier. 

$  5.  The  early  Hintory  of  Hindoo »l an  is  very  imperfectly  known. 
The  war  of  the  Pandus  and  Kurus,  described  in  the  AJahabharat% 
carried  on  by  Kriuhna  and  his  brother  Bali  Rama,  against  Jara 
Sandha,  is  usually  dated  1301  B.  C  The  invasions  by  Si^sosths, 
Darius  llystaspes,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  have  been  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  sections.  The  latter  was  followed  by  the  wars  of 
Sandracottui,  (or  Chandra  Gupta),  who  usurped  the  throne  of  Ma- 
gadha,  and  whose  daughter  was  married  to  Seleucus,  Alexander's 
successor  in  Persia,  about  300  B.  C  Antiochus  the  Great  visited 
India,  and  made  peace  with  Sophaf^oMemuSt  (or  Shivaca  Sena),  about 
120  B.  C\  The  reign  of  Vicratnaditya,  56  B.  C,  is  tlie  era  from 
which  tlie  Hindoos  reckon  time.  From  this  era,  the  race  of  Bali 
Rama,  or  Putras,  dechned,  till  it  was  superseded  by  Sipaca,  who 
founded  the  dynasty  of  the  ^ndharaw^  A.  D.  151.  They  ruled  over 
Magadha,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  llindoostan,  till  the 
death  of  Puioman^  A.  D.  048;  when  the  country  was  divided  into 
several  small  states. 

Next  came  the  Mohamedan  invasion,  by  Mahmowl^  son  of  Sebec- 
taghin,  and  king  of  Gazna,  (Ghazna  or  Ghizni),  who  took  Delhi, 
A.  D.  1011  ;  and  thence  extended  his  conquests  southward.  Ilia 
dynasty  was  overthrown,  in  1158,  by  Kasiim  Gauri,  king  of  Gaur, 
(Ghaour),  whose  successor,  Jya  Chandra,  was  in  turn  dethroned  by 
Shahabodien,  in  1 104.  The  empire  of  Gazna  was  divided  in  1212 ; 
when  tlic  Persian  part  became  subject  to  Eldoze,  and  the  Hindoo 
part  to  Cutiubt  (Kutub),  who  founded  the  Paun  or  Afghan  dynasty, 
with  Delhi  for  its  capital.  This  state  was  partially  subdued  by 
Genghii  Khan^  in  1222 ;  and  was  overrun  by  Tamerlane,  (Timur 
the  Tartar),  who  sealed  his  conquests  in  blood,  in  1307.  Delhi  was 
next  taken  by  Baber,  (Babur^,  who  founded  the  Mongul  or  Mogul 
dynasty,  in  1525.  His  grandson,  Akbar,  idso  reduced  Cabal  and 
Cashmere,  in  1601 ;  and  appointed  nabobs  to  govern  his  naroeroua 
provinces.  Under  .iureng  Zebe^  who  began  to  reign  in  1657,  not- 
withstanding  the  wars  with  Sevajee,  (Savajee),  chief  of  tlie  .Mahrattaa, 
in  the  south,  the  empire  ro»e  to  its  greatest  g\ory.  Delhi  was  again 
taken  by  Xadir  Shah,  in  1730;  and  after  his  death  it  became  a  part 
of  Afi^hanistan,  or  East  Persia,  under  ^ihmed  Mdallah ;  who  van- 
qui«hcMl  the  Mahrattas  and  (thauts  of  the  south,  in  1761.  From  this 
p€rio<l.  the  (2rejt  Mogul  of  Delhi  held  only  nominal  power,  till  the 
last  who  bore  tliis  title  became  a  pensioner  of  the  British,  in  1803. 

The  Portuguese  settlements  in  HindoosUn,  commenced  with  the 
first  voyage  thither,  by  Vasro  de  Gama,  in  1408.  Ten  years  after 
this,  •iibuijuerqve  took  Goa  fnim  the  natives ;  and  the  colonics  grew 
rapidly,  till  the  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain,  in  1580.  The  Dutch 
soon  found  their  way  to  India;  and.  in  1610,  fixed  their  capital  at 
Bafaria,  in  Java,  which  they  #til!  hold.  By  t)iem.  most  of  the 
Portuguese  setderaenta  were  taken,  about  1600:  but  they,  in  tsrSt 
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were  mostly  diffpotteMed  by  the  Brittth.  In  1665,  a  French  EmI 
India  company  was  chartered  ;  and  it  ultimately  secured  a  permanent 
eatabliffhmcnt  at  Pondicbcrry. 

The  first  Ihiii»k  Cast  India  company,  was  chartered  by  Quaeu 
Elizabeth,  in  1600;  and  twelve  years  after,  it  obtained  a  foothold  ftt 
Surat,  by  )>erinission  of  the  great  Mogiil.  In  1634,  the  English 
aUo  obuiinrd  fnun  him  a  station  on  the  Ganges ;  and,  in  1700,  thej 
built  Fort  William,  at  Calcutta.  In  1708,  the  company  was  rechmr^ 
tered«  and  rival  claims  and  pretensions  united.  Three  Pre$ideneie$ 
were  Tirmcd,  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Uombay ;  with  separate  coon* 
ciU.  Their  (Hilitical  power  began  with  the  Carnatie  war,  in  1748; 
in  which  the  English  and  French  took  sides  with  opposite  parties  of 
the  n^Atives.  In  1756,  Surajah  Dowlah^  nabob  of  Bengal,  took 
Calcutta  ;  but  Col.  Clive  soon  regained  it,  and,  by  the  battle  of  PU»* 
scy,  made  Mrer  Jaffier  nabob ;  obtaining  from  him  large  concessions. 
By  the  IVace  of  1763,  France  resigned  most  of  her  Hindoo  postet- 
sionA  to  the  British ;  whose  most  furinidable  foe,  thenceforward,  WM 
llt^dtr  ,iti,  chief  of  Mysore:  but  he  was  defeated  in  1780;  and 
Tippoo  Saih,  his  son,  made  peace  soon  after.  Tippoo  afterwards 
renrued  the  war;  but  was  again  brought  to  terms  by  Lord  Com- 
walli^.  in  1702;  and  in  a  third  war,  the  sultan  Tippoo  was  slain,  and 
Srrini^apalam  uken  by  («cn.  Harris,  in  1700.  The  Rajah  of 
Nrpaiil  iiivailed  the  British  possessions,  in  1815;  but  he  was  defemtod 
by  Loril  Hastings,  and  lost  a  large  portion  of  his  territory.  Thus 
ha4  rii^on  the  British  power  in  India,  which,  we  hope,  may  aid  in 
regrnrraling  the  east. 

The  history  of  Chin- India,  is  so  obscure  that  we  shall  pass  it  with 
the  uiinoAi  brevity.  The  religion  of  Boodha  was  introiJuced  there  in 
the  seventh  century ;  and  this  region  was  first  visited  by  the  Porta- 
gue«e,  in  1511.  Hirmah  became  a  distinct  state  soon  after;  and  in 
1757,  its  king,  .'//ompra,  contjuered  Pegu.  His  successors  conquered 
Siain  ;  but  it  regaincnl  its  independence.  In  1825,  the  Birmans  made 
war  3jf?in»»t  the  British  ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Gen.  Campliell, 
with  the  loss  of  Arracan,  and  other  provinces. 

^  6.  The  authentic  Hiulory  of  China,  extends  back  only  to  m 
B.  C.  ;  (\mrucius.  (or  (^onfu-tsee),  being  their  oldest  historian;  bat 
their  traditionary  history  begins  with  Fohi,  (Foo-hee),  whom  some 
nupjx»«e  lo  have  l>ren  the  patriarch  Noah.  The  seventh  monarch 
after  him  was  IVio,  (Yau),  in  whose  reign  the  Chinese  say  that  the 
■iin  did  not  %eK  for  a  space  of  ten  days.  The  first  dynasty,  that  of 
All*!,  'or  Hia\  i*  !«aid  to  have  commenced  with  I'li,  about  1000  B.C. 
Poenkenz*  of  the  second  dynasty,  that  of  Shans^,  (Chang,  or  Yn), 
i«  nail  to  have  remove<l,  with  all  his  subjects,  to  a  new  setUenient, 
1 101  H.  C.  roo-$'an^,  fWu-wang\  founded  the  third  dynasty*  that 
u{  Chfir,  TrheooS  WTi  B.  C. ;  and  the  fourth,  or  T^in  dynasty, 
coinrnrnring  256  B.  C.,  included  the  famous  Shee^hoanZ'tee^  (Chi- 
hoane-ii  .  railed  also  CAiwg,  (Tehing),  who  united  the  scattered 
pro*inrr«.  fotiniled  many  cities,  and  commenced  the  great  wall,  to 
drfrn  1  ih**  northern  frontier.  He  is  said  to  have  burned  the  ancient 
hi«iorirj|  hook*.  213  B.  C,  except  thoee  of  Confucius,  which  were 
aeci  lien  tally  saved. 
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The  fifth,  or  Han  (Hang)  dynasly,  wai  founded  202  B.  C,  by 
LUoO'pangt  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who  was  afterwards  called 
Kao-tec.  The  Roman  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  said  to  have 
teot  an  embaj^sy  to  (^hina,  A.  D.  IG6,  when  the  Chinese  first  became 
known  to  him.  China  was  divided,  A.  D.  220,  between  the  families 
of  Ofy,  (Goei),  and  Ou,  (Oo) :  and,  though  united  under  Voo-tee^ 
(Wu-ii),  founder  of  the  seventh  or  Tsin  (Tsin-ou-ti)  dynasty,  in  265, 
it  was  again  divided,  in  386;  the  northern  empire  being  founded  and 
£Ovemed  by  the  Goli  Tartars;  and  the  southern  by  the  Oo'tay, 
(U-tai),  or  Five  Families,  which  reigned  there  in  succession.  China 
was  again  united  under  Vang-kien  ;  who  assumed  the  name  of  JVn- 
/ee,  and  founded  the  twelfth  or  Sooy  ^8oui)  dynasty,  A.  D.  581. 
Under  Tay-tsong^  of  the  next  or  Tang  dynasty,  literature  flourished, 
and  China  grew  oowerful.  The  usurper  Shoo-ven,  (Shu-wen),  or 
Tay-taoo,  founded  the  fourteenth  or  Jleoo-I^ang  (Hehu-Lang)  dy- 
nasty, A.  0.  007 ;  which,  with  the  four  following  dynasties,  all  feeble, 
were  called  the  Heoo-oo-tay^  (Ilehu-u-tai),  or  the  fire  later  families. 
The  nineteenth  imperial  dynasty,  that  of  Song  or  Sing,  founded  by 
Shathqxtang  yu^  (or  Tchao),  under  the  name  of  Tay-iioo,  in  MO, 
continued  till  the  Tartar  conquest,  in  1278. 

The  eastern  Tartars  had  founded  an  empire  of  their  own,  in  north- 
ern China,  as  early  as  A.  0.  907 ;  and  the  \iutche  (or  Niu-cheng) 
Tartars,  coming  into  power  in  1118,  force<l  the  Chinese  to  pay  tribute. 
This  induced  the  latter  to  invite  in  the  Mozul  (Mongol  or  Mong-koo) 
Tartars,  under  (ienghti  Khan  ;  who  subuued  the  Niutehes  in  1200, 
and  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Chinese  themseWes.  Hb 
descendant,  Kublay  Khan,  called  by  the  Chinese  HfhpMie,  (Ilou- 
pilay),  completed  the  conquest  of  China,  and  taking  the  name  of 
SkeC'tMoo,  (Shi-tsu),  founded  the  twentieth  or  Vuen  dynasty  in  1278, 
the  eijfhieenth  year  of  his  reign.  The  Tartars  were  again  expelled 
from  China,  by  Shoo,  (Chu),  who  took  the  name  of  Tay-tioo,  (Tai- 
tMX>  IV.),  and  founded  the  twenty-first  or  .l/tn^  dynasty,  in  1368. 
Bat  China  was  again  subdued  by  the  ^fan-tchoo  Tartars,  a  remnant 
of  the  Niutrhrs,  (Niudshees),  under  Sttnshee,  (Shun-ehi),  who  took 
the  name  of  Shre-tiong,  and  founded  the  twenty-second  imperial 
dynasty,  that  of  Ta-Uin,  (Tuing,  Tsim,  or  Tatim),  in  1644  ;  which 
•till  occupies  the  throne.  Kien-Lung  was  emperor  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  in  1792. 

$  7.  The  Hintory  of  Central  and  Southern  .Africa,  is  brief  and 
obscure  ;  roni^isting  chiefly  of  an  account  of  the  modem  discoveries 
made,  and  cnlonies  founde<l,  by  the  Europeans,  •f^ystiniif,  the 
ancient  H^hiopia,  was  impt^rfeedy  known  during  the  middle  ages, 
although  it  had  l>een  convertetl  to  Christianity  in  the  third  century  ; 
but  we  nuj*t  pa»«  o\er  its  history  till  the  Portuguese  mission  of 
CoTillan,  a»wmt  MOO;  whose  report  hastened  the  discovery  of  the 
aouthcm  pa^s.ige  to  India.  In  1516.  the  Portufuese  aided  the  native 
kinif.  DjvmI,  ill  rerovonnir  hi<  throne  from  the  Turks;  and,  in  1549, 
they  exlendH  like  aid  to  Claudiui,  the  next  negtiM  or  king.  The 
Roman  Cathcdic  religion  wa.«  efit.ihli*h<d  there  in  1604;  but  over- 
thrown in  1632,  by  the  negus  Ba%Uidtt  or  Facilidas.  The  country 
has  since  been  involved  in  civil  war,  and  is  now  divided,  tato  the 
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states  of  Amhara,  Tii^rts  and  Slioa  Efat,  Mdiiula,  in  eastern  Africa, 
was  taken  by  the  Poriuguese,  about  1500;  but  recaptured  by  the 
Arabs  in  1598.  MoHambique^  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  1508, 
still  remains  in  their  po^tsossion  ;  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  in 
flower  (tuinea  were  formed  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  Cape  of  Good  I  hue,  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  in  1015. 
It  was  Liken  by  the  Briti.fh  in  1795;  and  again  in  1800;  since  which 
time  it  has  remained  in  their  possession.  In  1787,  the  Jiffltan 
A%%oc\al\on  was  formed,  in  England,  by  Sir  Joseph  BanKS  and 
oihrr-*,  f«>r  ilie  purpose  of  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa,  (p.  170). 
In  the  same  year.  Sierra  Leone  was  colonized  by  negroes  from 
Fnjijland  ;  and  being  surrendered  lo  the  British  crown  in  1807,  il  has 
!»in»*e  been  made  the  home  of  negroes  rescued  from  slave  ships.  In 
I  HO?,  the  .f/riVri/i  Institution  was  formed  in  England,  by  Sharpe, 
Ci.trkson,  W  d  her  force  and  others,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  traue, 
and  ilie  civilization  of  the  Africans.  Slaves  were  carried  by  ihc 
Poriii;:nese,  from  Africa  to  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  as  early 
a«  1503.  The  traffic  was  legalized  by  Spain,  in  1517;  and  sane- 
ti«»no*l,  noon  after,  by  Frnnce  and  England.  The  United  Slates  and 
Enj!la!»d  alMilished  this  trade  in  1808;  France,  finally  in  1815; 
Spun.  Ill  |H*20;  and  Portugal,  nominally  in  1823.  TUc  , American 
Cotimizati}n  Socirtu,  wa«  formed  in  1810;  lo  colonize  in  Africa 
the  free  colored  people  of  the  United  States.  Liberia  was  purchased 
by  II  in  IH'il  ;  and  settled  by  the  first  emigrants  in  1822;  under 
(tovrrnor  ,1$hmttn, 

A  ffw  word^  on  Orranir  Ifistory,  must  here  suffice  ;  as  the  pro- 
gress (»f  discovery  in  Oceanica  has  already  been  traced,  (p.  192). 
Java,  was  first  colonized  by  the  Portuguese,  soon  after  its  discovery; 
btit  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  ;  who,  in  1019,  made  it  the  capital 
of  their  Indian  possessions.  Sumatra,  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  in 
1000  ;  and  the  English  also  formed  there  the  settlement  of  Bencoolen, 
in  1 0^5;  which  in  IH25  they  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  in  exchange  for 
Mahcca.  Celehe»,  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese,  by  the  Dutch,  in 
Ifl*'7;  and.  with  it,  the  monopoly  of  the  Spice  Islands.  The  colonv 
c  f  littany  /?«»/,  was  founded  in  1788,  by  the  British  ;  who  took 
formal  possession  of  the  eastern  part  of  New  Holland,  in  1824  ;  and 
rofumeneed  a  western  Australian  colony,  in  1829.  Van  Diemen'i 
1^1  ft  I  was  eolonizetl  by  them,  at  llobart*s  town,  in  1804.  The 
Philippine  /ilanJi  were  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1570. 


CHAPTER  III. 

iraoPEA^t    CUROXOORAPHT. 

|\  the  branch  of  European  Chronography,  we  include  ihc  History 
and  \nti'}'jt!M's  of  EurnjK* ;  excepting  those  of  ancient  Greece  and 
It»rn''.  tnrlfjdfd  in  Kucfantic  ;  and  of  Turkey,  included  in  Orienial 
(*hr.»fi«»L'r  »;»fiy.  Ilrro,  thf^refore,  we  are  to  speak  of  all  the  Christian 
nail  »!is  of  molrrn  Eiiroj>e  ;  tn»ring  them  back  individually  to  the 
28  T 
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earliest  accounu  of  their  origin  and  growth ;  and  thence,  through 
the  middle  and  modern  ages,  to  the  prei«ent  time.  The  Ilistor)*  of 
Europe,  is  that  ufour  own  ancentors,  and  that  of  modem  ci%'ilizatioii 
and  improvement.  It  is  a  chapter  often  stained  by  scenes  of  crime 
and  blo<MNhed,  and  by  the  struggles  of  arbitrary  |H)wer,  against  the 
rif^hts  and  interests  of  humanity.  But  though  darkened  thus  at 
intervals,  it  has  its  brighter  hues ;  its  redeeming  features ;  and  the 
retrospect  affords  us  strong  grounds  for  hoping  that,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  philanthropy,  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  will 
yet  prevail  throughout  the  world. 

The  present  nations  of  central  and  western  Europe,  arose  from  the 
fragments  of  the  Roman  Empire:  and,  sharing  in  its  religion  and 
laws,  they  constitute  together  a  family  of  nations.  Most  of  them 
were  united  under  Charlemagne;  and  notwithstanding  their  divisions, 
wars,  and  quarrels,  their  intercourse  was  maintained  by  the  spread  of 
the  Papal  power,  the  fellowship  of  the  (Crusades,  and  the  spirit  of 
Chivalry.  The  age  of  Charlc>s  V.,  again  saw  the  wielding  of  colossal 
power  in  the  west ;  but  it  witnessed  a  far  mightier  change  in  the 
prospects  of  the  civilized  world.  The  introduction  of  the  compaM; 
the  application  of  gunpowder ;  the  invention  of  printing ;  the  open- 
ing of  the  marine  route  to  India;  the  discotery  of  America;  and  the 
protestant  Reformation ;  all  conspired  to  give  that  impetus  to  tlie 
human  mind  which  neither  tyranny  nor  superstition  have  yet  been 
able  to  arrest. 

We  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  European  nations ;  commencing 
with  that  of  Italy,  and  thence  following  the  geographical  order, 
adoptetl  in  the  preceding  department.  The  (treek  revolution,  which 
resulted  in  tlie  establiiihment  of  Otho^  of  Bavaria,  on  the  throne  of 
Greece,  has  already  been  alluded  to,  under  Turkish  history,  (p.  213). 

$  1.  The  //ij/ory  of  Italy ^  properly  commences  with  that  of  the 
Papal  p<iwer;  which  extended,  in  the  middle  ages,  not  only  to  Italy, 
but  to  all  the  western  and  central  parts  of  Europe ;  overahadowing 
the  power  of  kingn,  by  an  influence  mightier  than  that  of  the  sceptre. 
Of  its  origin,  we  ha%'e  already  spoken  under  Ecclesiastical  llistor>' ; 
(p.  1 17;.  Its  growth  was  vigorous  under  Iao  I.,  the  Great,  in 
the  fifth  rentur)',  and  Gregory  I.,  the  (treat,  in  the  sixth.  In  606, 
Boniface  III.,  was  declared  Vmrtr$al  Bishop,  by  the  tyrant  Phocas  ; 
but  ThroAore  I.,  who  died  A.  I).  649,  first  receiveJ  the  title  of 
Movireizn  pontiff.  Although  the  popes  exercised  secular  autho- 
rity, thry  h:nl  n»»  territorial  dominion  till  755  ;  when  Pepin  the  Short, 
king  of  Frarire,  mailc  over  to  Pope  Stephen  III.,  twenty-two  citifs  in 
Italy,  uliirh  h»*  had  taken  from  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna.  Fn»m  this 
period,  the  pajnl  p<»wtT  exl«'nded  rapidly  in  the  west;  aided  much 
by  th«'  foriird  decrttal^,  -i^rriU'd  to  l!«id<»re,  and  which  greatly  exag- 
geratrtl  thi»  power  of  the  early  Roman  bi*hops.  In  the  year  flOO, 
PojM*  /,/#>  III.,  confern'd  on  ('h.irlrm:»e"e  the  ancient  crown  of  the 
Ca»»ar>,  ».dutini;  him  empen»r  of  the  \Vr#t ;  and  in  H75,  Pope  John 
VIII.,  ele\3led  (*harles  the  Bdil  to  the  throne  of  France. •  In  1080, 
Matilda,   counters  «»f  Tu»cjiny.  he«|urath«'d  a  large  territor)*  to  P«^pe 

*  In  Iu:i9.  Ihrrr  pit|4^  rh«Mm  l*v  t«rilirr\.  wrrv  Uninf  tifrlbcr  Si  Koflsv;  sO  S^ 
than  obooiioiat,  from  their  iauao  dl  charwirr 
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Gregory  VII. ;  which  becmme  the  eaa«e  of  much  tubteqaent  conten- 
tton  with  the  Gennaa  emperors.  Greforjr  VII.  first  decreed  Um 
celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  in  order  to  bind  them  more  closely  to  Um 
hierarchal  ser?  ice. 

The  papal  power  was  greatly  increased  by  the  CruModtM^  or  wan 
of  the  Cross,  against  tlie  Mohamedaus,  for  the  reco?ery  of  JerBWi 
lera.  The  first  was  commenced  in  1096,  under  Peter  the  Henait,  a 
monk  patronized  by  pope  Urban  II. ;  and  three  years  aAer,  JeruMk 
lem  was  taken  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  his  associates.  In 
1 117,  a  $eeond  Cruaade  was  got  up  bv  St.  Barnard,  and  Pope  Eu' 
gene  III.,  to  sustain  the  Christians  m  the  East ;  iiL  which  Louis  Vll* 
of  France,  and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany,  failed  of  success.  Tilt 
ihird  Crusade  was  begun  in  1188,  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  Philip 
Augustus  of  Fnnce,  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  of  Germany,  slimih 
lated  by  Pope  Clement  III.,  to  recover  Jerusalem,  which  the  Turks 
had  retaken,  ten  years  before.  Richard  defeated  Saladin  and  the 
Turks  at  Ascalon,  in  11 02;  but  ended  this  crusade  by  a  truce  with 
them  fluon  after.  The  fourth  Crueade^  began  in  1202,  under 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  who  went  no  farther  than  Constantino* 
pie:  atid  the  fifth  and  last  Crusade^  made  in  1248,  by  St.  Louie 
(I^ewts  IX.)  of  France,  ended  with  his  capture,  and  ransom*  in 
Egypt,  soon  after. 

In  1 177,  Pope  Alexander  III.,  compelled  the  emperor  Frederiek 
of  (lermany  to  hold  his  stirrup,  and  kias  hb  foot :  and  in  1 108,  Pope 
Innorent  III.,  subjected  Rome  itself  to  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papal  chair.  Tnder  him,  the  inquisition  was  founded,  in  1204,  by 
the  agency  of  Dominic  de  Guxman  ;  being  first  aimed  against  the 
Reformers  in  France ;  and  next  against  the  Jews  in  Spain.  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  was  imprisoned,  in  1303,  by  Philip  the  Fair  of 
France ;  and  from  1308  to  1377,  the  popes  resided  at  Avignon.  In 
1378,  two  popes  were  chosen  at  the  same  time;  Clement  VII.«  by 
the  French  ;  and  Urban  VI.,  by  the  Italiftns.  This  division  is  called 
the  great  schiimof  the  west.  The  council  of  Constance,  convoked 
in  1414,  by  the  (terman  emperor,  Sigismund,  deposed  John  XXILt 
and  proclaimed  itself  superior  to  the  pope. 

The  Reformation^  begun  bv  Luther  in  1617,  (page  IM)»  and 
which  neither  the  power  nor  the  policy  of  Leo  X.  could  suppieee, 
has  lilM*rated  the  half  of  Christendom  from  ecclesiastical  usurpation* 
To  counteract  tliis,  the  onler  of  Jesuits  was  founded,  in  1536,  bv 
Ijoyola,  under  Pope  Paid  III. ;  (p.  I&4) ;  its  members  promising  im|ili-> 
cit  obcnlience  to  the  papal  power;  and  their  professed  object  being  the 
conversion  of  heretics  and  the  heathen.  Their  machinataone  led  lo 
their  fupprriuiion,  in  the  last  century,  by  most  of  the  £uro|ieen 
sovereigns  :  but  not  to  their  extinction.  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  who  died 
in  1 590,  has  l>eea  called  the  last  Roman  pontifiT  that  kings  had  reaeon 
to  fear.  Pope  Pius  VII.,  was  forced,  in  1801,  to  buy  his  pefeonal 
freedom  of  Il4mapane ;  and  owed  his  restoration,  in  1814,  at  leaet  in 
part,  U)  the  protetunt  sutrs  of  England  and  Pnaesia*  In  restofinf 
the  Jesuitii.  and  opposing  the  dissemination  of  the  Bible,  he  only 
followed  the  maxim  of  his  predeceseors,  **  never  to  give  up  toe 
slightest  claims,  but  to  wait  for  opportuniliee.** 
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Italy  presents  a  sad  example  of  Uic  effects  of  division,  and  discord, 
among  the  members  of  a  great  nation.  We  shall  first  glance  over  its 
connected  history ;  and  then  n'fer  to  its  separate  divisions.  Oiloacer, 
king  of  the  Ileruli,  having  overthrown  the  western,  or  Roman  empire, 
A.  U.  470,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy.  lie  was  defeated  and 
•lain,  in  493,  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  (Eastern  Goths), 
assisted  by  the  Visigoth?,  (or  Western  Goths) :  and  the  Gothic  king- 
dom in  luly  continued  till  it  was  overrun  by  Narses,  the  Byzantine 
general,  in  552;  by  whose  agency  Jilboin^  kin^  of  the  I«omban)s, 
became  king  of  Italv  in  568.  The  last  I#ombard  king,  Didier,  was 
dethroned  by  Chmrhmaene  of  France,  who  united  lutly  to  his  own 
domains,  in  774.  Under  his  descendants,  Italy  w:is  alternately 
aeparated  from  and  united  with  France,  till  Olho  I.,  the  Great,  of 
Germany,  became  its  master,  and  was  crowned  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  in  062. 

Olho  and  his  successors  allowed  many  of  the  Italian  cities  to  have 
separate  republican  governments  :  the  chief  officers  of  each  being 
two  consuls,  elected  annually.  These  cities,  with  their  dependent 
territories,  were  styled  the  Italian  Pepublia ;  among  which  were 
Milan,  Pavia,  Lodi,  Florence,  and  Pisa.  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
also  called  republics ;  their  chief  officer  being  styled  the  doge. 
These  states  were  frequently  engaged  in  contests  with  each  other, 
and  involved  in  broils  with  tlie  popes  and  German  emperors.  In  the 
war  between  Milan  and  Pavia,  in  1129,  arose  the  distinction  of  the 
Guel/s,  (Guelphs),  and  Ghibelinei^  (Gibelins).  The  Guclfs,  so 
called  from  the  family  of  Welfs  in  Germany,  including  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  favored  the  pope,  and  lA>thaire  of  Saxony  ;  while  tlie  Ghi- 
belines,  named  from  Wibclung  or  Waiblinga,  a  German  castle  in 
Franconia,  espoused  the  cause  of  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  of  the 
house  of  Swabia.  In  general,  the  Guelfs,  and  the  house  of  E$t€ 
were  the  partizans  of  tlie  popes  ;  and  tlie  Ghibelines,  headed  by  the 
family  Da  Itotnano,  favored  the  German  emperors.  But  we  hare 
DO  room  to  pursue  this  complicated  subject  farther. 

Fenice  became  a  distinct  state  as  early  as  A.  D.  697,  when  its  first 
doge  was  elected ;  but  the  present  city  was  built  in  809.  It  grew 
rapidly  in  tlie  time  of  tlie  Crusades ;  and  enjoyed  the  chief  commerce 
of  tlie  east,  till  the  discovery  of  tlie  southern  passage  to  India ;  after 
which  it  began  to  decline.  Cyprus  was  ceded  to  Venice  in  1486  ; 
but  taken  by  tlie  Turks  in  1571;  who  also  look  Candia  in  1699. 
Venice  continued  free  till  the  French  Revolution ;  which  resulted  in 
its  final  subjection  to  Austria,  in  1814.  Milan  became  a  duchy 
under  Visconti,  in  1395;  subject  to  Spain,  in  1535;  and  it  has  be- 
longed to  Austria  since  17(K},  except  during  the  French  Revolution. 
In  1815  it  was  united  witli  Venice,  to  form  the  Ijombar Jo* Venetian 
kinirdom,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Genoa,  became  a  republic  in  953,  and  was  for  a  long  time  second 
only  to  Venice,  in  commerce  and  wealth.  It  was  engaged  in  long 
wars  with  Pisa  ;  and  contended  with  Venice,  f<»r  the  dominion  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  former  wars  entled  in  1284,  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Pisans;  and  the  latter  in  1381,  in  the  peace  of  Turin*  with  Veniee. 
Genoa  continued  independent  till  the  French  Rerolatioa ;  bot  was 
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tneorpAnted  with  France  in  1R05;  and  (inillj  atsigncJ  to  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia  in  1815.  Sapoy  became  a  distinct  county  in  1010; 
a  duchy  in  1416  ;  and  a  kin^lonit  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718; 
the  island  of  Sardinia  being  annexed  to  it  in  17*^0,  under  ^madeu$  II. 
It  wat  inraded  by  the  French  in  1708 ;  but  reinatated  as  a  kingdonit 
under  the  name  of  Sardinia,  in  1815,  by  the  Congrets  of  Vienna. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Ttfjo  SicilicMf  (Naples  and  Sicily),  was  found- 
ed by  Norman  adventurers ;  and  became  a  duchy  under  Robert 
Ouiscard,  in  1060 ;  and  a  kingdom  under  Roger  II.,  in  1 130.  When 
hit  family  became  extinct,  in  1189,  the  kingdom  fell  to  Henry  VI. 
of  Germany,  and  to  his  descendants,  till  it  was  granted,  in  1254,  by 
the  pope,  to  CharleM  of  minjou,  brother  to  Louis  IX.  of  Franee. 
Sicily  revofted  from  his  reign,  and  by  the  massacre  of  the  Sieifum 
vesptrM,  in  1282,  the  French  were  extirpated  from  Palermo.  The 
French  were  expelled  from  Naples  in  1458,  by  ^iphonMO  V.  (AlfontcO 
of  Arragon  ;  aAer  which  Naples  was  connected  successively  with 
Spain  and  Austria,  till  it  was  conferred  on  Ferdinand  of  Spain*  in 
1759.     Since  that  time,  it  has  remained  a  distinct  kingdom. 

7\i$cany^  became  a  grand-duchy  in  1 569,  under  Cosmo  de*  Mediei. 
On  the  failure  of  his  line,  in  1737,  it  passed  to  Francis,  duke  of 
I/orraine ;  and  from  him  to  the  house  of  Austria,  to  which  it  still 
remains  subject ;  though  entirelv  distinct  from  the  Austrisn  empirt. 
Of  the  other  Italian  duchies  we  have  no  room  here  to  speak. 

$  2.  The  liiitory  of  Anrtii,  commences  with  its  settlement  by  tlie 
Phrenicians ;  who  built  Cadiz,  it  is  said,  900  B.  C.  It  was  invaded 
by  the  C.^artliaginians,  about  500  B.  C. ;  and  partially  held  by  then 
till  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  201  B.  C. ;  when  it  was  ceded 
to  the  Romans ;  though  not  completely  subdued  by  the  latter,  till  the 
time  of  Augustus.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  Spain  wae 
invaded,  and  mosUy  subdued,  by  the  Vandatt^  Suevi,  and  AlaBe« 
A.  D.  406;  but  about  419,  the  ritigothM,  under  H'allia,  became  Its 
masters,  and  drove  the  Vandals  into  Africa.  The  Catholic  religion 
wati  introduced  into  Spain,  in  586,  under  Beeeared  I.  In  712,  this 
country  was  invaded  by  the  Moors ;  and  Don  Roderick,  who  hid 
usurp^  the  throne,  was  defeated  at  Xeres,  by  Tank,  sent  from 
Barbary  ;  who  thus  subjected  Spain  to  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad.  In 
756,  ,ihJairahman  rendered  Spain  independent ;  and  established  the 
caliphate  of  Cordova,  the  seat  of  Moorish  learning.  This  caliphate 
became  divided,  about  1038,  among  several  Moorish  princes. 

Meanwhile,  as  early  mm  718,  Peiagiuw  the  Goth,  retiring  to  the 
mountains  of  Asturias,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Leon  /  which  became 
united  with  Ca%tiU,  in  1037,  under  Ferdinand  I.  Barcelona  beeame 
a  distinct  county  in  801 ;  and  was  united  with  Arragon*  in  llOtt 
un'Icr  Raymond,  sumamed  .Vpkon90  II.  By  theee  Cnrietian  pow* 
en  the  Moors  were  gradtiallr  driven  baek;  and  by  the  battle  of 
Tohna.  in  1220,  they  lost  all  Spain  exeept  Oranaoa  in  the  tontli. 
After  the  mrirriaffe  of  FtrdinandV,  of  Arragon,  styled  the  Catholiet 
with  fioheita  of  Castile,  in  1479«  their  forces  were  united  against  the 
Moon  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Granada  was  eompleted  in  1499.  Thie 
success  induced  Isabella  to  patronise  CoHimbiiB ;  while  Ferdinaad*e 
fame  was  tarnished  by  t!  e  inlrodoetion  of  the  lAqnieltkMi.     Ckarhs  h 
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of  Spain,  the  grandson  of  Inahella,  came  to  the  throne  in  1516,  and 
toon  after  became  em|>eror  of  Uermany,  under  the  title  of  CharlcM  V. ; 
M  heir  to  his  father,  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria.  The  rivalry  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  led  to  a  war,  in  which  Francis  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  con6ned  till  the  peace  of  Madrid,  in  1526;  which  leA 
Charles  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe,  with  the  wealth  of 
America  at  his  command. 

Charles  re^ii^ed  the  Spanish  crown,  in  1556,  to  his  non  Philip  If. ; 
whose  intolerance  and  religious  wars,  and  especially  the  armada  sent 
t^inst  England,  hut  destroyed  in  1588,  exhausted  his  resources,  and 
weakened  the  nation.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  by  Philip  Iff., 
in  1609,  and  the  loss  of  Portuj^l  durinf^  the  rei^  oi  Philip  IV., 
accelerated  this  decline.  CharUi  11.  appointed  Philip  of  Anjou  to 
be  his  successor :  and  this  led  to  the  war  of  the  Spaniih  .SV/rcfst ion, 
in  which  France  and  Spain  supported  Philip ;  but  FneUnd  and  Hol- 
land aided  (iermany,  in  favor  of  the  emperor  I^eopold.  This  war 
be|(an  in  1701,  and  ended  with  the  peace  of  Clrecht,  in  1713;  by 
which  Philip  retained  the  crown,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V. ;  but 
lost  many  of  im  forei^  possessions.  Fnder  CharltM  III.,  Spain 
unitei)  with  France,  in  aidinjr  the  United  Suites  of  America  to  secure 
their  independence ;  and  in  1782,  those  powers  attempted,  but  in  vain, 
to  take  (tibraltar  from  the  Knj^lish.  The  difficulties  between  Charhn 
IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand  VII.,  invited  the  interposition  of  Napoleon ; 
who  in  1808,  placed  his  brother,  Joieph  Bonaparte,  on  the  Spanish 
throne.  In  the  wars  which  followed,  the  French  were  expelled,  and 
Ferdinand  restore<l,  in  1814 ;  by  the  aid  of  the  En|Hi*h.  habelia  II., 
the  daughter  of  Fertlinand,  is  now  the  queen  and  sole  monarch  of 
SfMiin. 

The  history  of  Portusral,  belonsrs  to  that  of  Spain,  till  Henry  of 
Burf^undy,  bavin?  assisted  Alphonso  VI.  of  Castile  and  Leon  afainst 
the  Moors,  was  appointed  by  him,  A.  D.  1094,  to  be  i^Temor  of 
the  provinces  around  Oporto ;  and  Jllphonto  I.,  the  ton  of  Henry, 
htvinif  defeated  the  Moors  at  Ourique,  was  at  once  sainted  kinf  of 
Portui^l,  in  1139.  In  1383,  the  direct  line  of  Ban^ndy  harinf 
beeome  extinct,  the  crown  was  conferred  on  John  I.  of  the  nme 
family.  His  son,  Henry ^  the  Infante,  sumaroed  the  Naviipiior,  set 
OQ  foot  tho^e  enterprizes  which  opened  the  way  to  the  Indies,  in  the 
reifn  of  John  II.  In  1580,  the  crown  becoming^  racant,  was  seiied 
by  Philip  II.  of  Spain :  and  held  by  that  power  till  1640,  when  the 
Portue»iese  placed  John  of  Brafanza,  of  the  old  royal  family,  opon 
the  throne.  In  the  reij^n  of  Joieph  I.  the  Jesuits  were  banished  from 
Port«r-il.  in  1759:  and  reforms  were  made  in  the  ffovemment  AfWr 
the  French  Revolution  of  1780,  Portneal  became  involved  in  the  wars 
with  France;  and  in  1807.  the  refent  John  VI.  sailed  to  Brasil, 
lesvinif  the  country'  in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  but  it  was  restored 
to  him  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814.  In  1821,  John  returned  to 
Poftuiral,  leaving  his  son  Don  Pedro,  to  fovem  Brazil,  which  beesme 
independent  in  1825.  Maria  II.  MMnna  Maria),  the  daofhter  of 
Pedro,  now  occupies  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

^  3.  The  Hiitory  of  France,  commences  with  that  of  the  Ommi*^ 
lU  ancient  inhabitaiils ;  whose  subjufation  to  the  RooMn  tropiie 
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completed  by  Julias  Cipnr,  in  the  year  50  B.  C.  The  aocieai 
Cberutci,  after winlt  styled  FrankM^  or  freemen,  befan  to  mifrala 
from  Germany  to  France  as  early  as  A.  D.  904;  and  at  lengtht 
having  defeated  the  Romans,  at  Hoissoos,  in  480,  they  founded  the 
Prmnkiik  nnpirf^  including  France  and  Germany,  under  CItvii, 
grandson  of  Meroveus,  and  head  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  Hit 
successors  were  mostly  weak  monarchs ;  and  afWr  the  death  of 
iki^obtrt  II.,  in  038,  the  mayoTM  of  the  paimee  became  posseseod 
of  the  principal  power.  Their  odice  became  hereditary,  in  the  family 
of  Prpin  llcristel :  whose  son  CharU*  defeated  the  Saracens  from 
Spain,  near  Tours,  in  73*2,  and  hence  was  sumamed  Mariei,  or  the 
Hammer.  His  son,  Pepin  ike  Shorty  (le  Bref),  was  proclaimed  king 
of  France  in  751  ;  with  whom  commenced  the  second  or  Carlovingian 
dynasty.  Charlew^  the  son  of  Pepin,  liaving  subdued  the  Lombvds, 
anil  become  monarch  of  luly,  Germany,  and  France,  was  crowned 
Emperor  of  the  ITeit,  by  Pope  I«eo  HI.,  in  800;  taking  thencefor- 
ward the  name  of  CharUmagne^  or  Charles  the  Greau 

The  grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  sons  of  Ia^uIm  Dtbonnaire^  con* 
tended  for  the  crown  before  their  father's  death ;  and  fought  with 
each  other  the  battle  of  Fonienoy ;  after  which,  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun,  in  843,  Italy  was  assigned  to  Lothaire ;  Germany,  to  Louie; 
and  France,  to  Charlen  the  Bald,  This  dynasty  continued  till  the 
death  of  Aoiiu  V.,  in  087 ;  when  Hugh  Capet ^  count  of  Pari^  sad 
Orleans,  founded  the  third,  or  Capetian  dynasty.  From  this  timOt 
the  royal  power,  farored  by  the  clergy  and  the  common  peopW* 
began  to  predominate  over  that  of  the  nobles  ;  thus  undermining  the 
Feudal  system.  In  1087,  France,  under  Philip  I.,  was  invaded  by 
William  the  C*onqueror,  of  England ;  but  without  success.  Idmm 
VII.  took  part  in  the  second  Crusade,  in  1 147 ;  Philip  II.  (Augostos), 
joined  in  the  third,  in  1188:  and  Louim  IX.  (St.  Lewis),  led  the 
fifth  and  last  Crusade,  in  1348,  but  without  success.  (See  p.  910). 
The  kingdom  of  France  was,  for  a  long  time,  extremely  limitea ; 
Flanders,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  several  other  stales  being  inde- 
pendent ;  while  a  large  part  of  northern  and  western  France  belonfad 
to  F^ngland. 

In  1328,  Philip  VI.,  of  the  house  of  Valois,  a  branch  of  the  Cape- 
tian race,  ascended  tlie  throne.  The  pretensions  of  Edward  HI.  of 
England,  to  the  French  crown,  led  to  a  war,  in  which  the  English 
were  victorious  at  Cresajy,  in  1347  ;  and  they  took  Calais  soon  after. 
John  II.,  the  successor  of  Philip,  was  defeated  at  PoietierM^  in  1350; 
and  carried  a  prisoner  to  London.  Charles  V.,  the  Wise,  was  move 
successful ;  but  in  the  next  reign,  the  French  were  again  defeated  at 
•fgiiiceur/,  (or  Azincourt),  in  1415.  Chmrli9  VII.,  aided  by  Jom 
of  Arc,  railed  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1490;  and  regained  all  of 
France,  which  had  been  held  by  the  English,  exeept  Calais.  LauU 
.XH.,  of  Orleans,  was  succeeded  in  1515,  by  PraneiM  I.,  of  AngOQ- 
lemr  ;  who  contested  the  crown  of  Germany,  in  a  war  with  Charles 
V.  (See  p.  TtZ).  This  war,  afWr  the  release  of  Francis,  was 
renewetl,  till  the  peace  of  Cretpi,  in  1544.  The  reign  of  Chmrk$ 
LY.,  was  sutncd  by  internal  religious  wars,  aad  by  the  massacra  of 
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Si,  Bartholomew* $  eve,  in  which  30,000  Huguenots  (ProteiUnU) 
were  aitsassinated. 

The  wars  whirh  fullowed  tills  event,  placed  Henry  IV.,  the  Great, 
upon  the  throne ;  and  thus  was  founded  the  Hourbon  dynasty,  in 
1580.  Louit  Xlll.  took  part  in  the  Thirty  yeart^  war,  against 
the  emperor  of  Germany;  which  was  begun  in  1618;  and  con- 
tinued during  the  niinoriiy  of  Louim  XIV.,  styled  the  Great,  till  the 
tivorable  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  This  latter  king  was  a  party 
in  the  war  of  the  SpaniMh  Muccesiiout  ending  with  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713 ;  which  gained  the  crown  ofJSpain  for  his  grandson, 
but  weakened  the  power  of  France,  irretrievably.  Aotiu  XV.  took 
part  in  the  war  of  the  .Austrian  succession,  against  the  claims  of 
Maria  Theresa  to  the  Austrian  crown ;  which,  however,  she  retained 
by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  He  also  took  part  in  the 
Siven  ytan^  war,  against  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia;  and  tliereby  lost 
Canada,  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763. 

Aoiiis  XVI.  aided  the  United  States  in  gaining  their  independence; 
but  fell  a  victim  to  the  French  devolution,  which  was  provoked  by  the 
despotism  and  corruption  of  the  government.  It  broke  out  in  1780  ; 
and  he  was  guilloiinetl  four  years  afterward.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
wat  appointed  first  consul  of  France  in  1700 ;  and  crowned  emperor 
in  1804.  After  a  long  career  of  victory,  he  was  defeated  at  lAip$ie, 
in  18J3;  and  soon  after  abdicated  the  crown,  and  retired  to  Elba. 
Returning  u>  France,  in  1814,  after  the  brief  triumph  of  the  Hun- 
drtd  days,  so  called,  he  was  again  defeated  at  traterloo  ;  and  lAiui$ 
XVIII.  received  the  crown  of  France,  from  the  victor ious  allied 
powers.  In  1830,  his  successor,  Charle$  X.,  was  expelled  for  usurp- 
ation ;  and  the  Three  days  Revolution  resulted  in  proclaiming  I^uiM 
Philippe  of  Orleans,  king  of  tlie  French,  by  the  will  of  the  people. 

^  4.  The  Hiutory  of  Great  Britain,  extendi  back  to  its  discovery 
bj  the  Phoenicians,  probably  soon  after  the  founding  of  Carthage, 
Of  878  B.  C.  It  was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  until  the  time  of 
Juiiu$  dnar ;  who  invaded  and  conquered  the  southern  part  of  it, 
54  B.  (\:  but  the  conquest  of  England  %vas  completed  by  mirricola, 
about  A.  I).  70.  On  the  decline  of  Rome,  f'alenlinian  III.  with- 
drew his  legions,  in  426,  and  left  the  Britons  to  their  fate.  Being 
harassed  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  they  called  to  their  aid  the  Saxons, 
from  Germany  ;  who,  under  IfengiMt  and  FIor$a,  came  in  440,  and  at 
first  protected,  but  afterwards  subjugated  the  inhabitants.  The 
Saxons  .MK>n  formed  se%'en  small  kingdoms  in  Britain,  known  as  the 
lirptarchy  ;  w  hich  were  at  length  united,  in  828,  by  Egbert,  king 
of  Wessi'i ;  and  they  then  received  the  name  of  England,  from 
the  Angles,  who  had  united  with  the  Saxons.  From  tltis  time, 
England  was  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  They  were 
defeated  and  brought  to  terms  by  Jllfred  the  Great,  in  893 ;  who 
made  I^mdon  his  capital,  and  gready  improved  the  kingdom.  After 
the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  1002,  their  countrymen,  trnder 
Sweyn,  (or  Sueno),  again  assailed  England  ;  and  Etheirtd  II.  fled  to 
Normandv,  tdl  the  death  of  Swevn  in  1014;  when  he  returned. 
His  son  Edmund  II.  (Ironside)  was  also  defeated  br  the  Daaee ; 
whose  leader  Canute  the  Great,  became  tole  kiof  of  Enymd,  ui  1017 ; 
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bttt  the  Danes  were  finally  expelled«  in  104l»  by  Edward  the  Con* 
feaeor,  of  the  Anglo^axon  line. 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  ffWiam  I.,  the  Conqaeror«  invaded 
England;  and  defeating  Harold  of  Weaaex*  at  HoMiings^  in  IO669  1m 
•eised  the  crown,  and  eatabliahed  the  Norman  dynasty,  in  the  muom 
year.  On  the  death  of  HVliam  II.  (Rufus),  his  brother  Henry  I^ 
(Beauderc)  usurped  the  throne  in  1100:  but  having  no  sons,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Stephen  of  Blois,  in  1115.  //enrylL, 
son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  and  grandson  of  Henry  I.,  nest 
obuined  the  throne,  in  1154;  and  with  him  began  the  line  of  tlie 
Plantaffenets.  Richard  I.,  (CcDur  de  Lion),  engaging  in  the  thifd 
Crusade,  was  detained  prisoner  in  Austria,  till  ransomed  in  1194; 
and  his  weak  brother  JoA/i,  succeeding  him,  was  compelled  by  tlie 
Barons  to  grant  the  Magna  Charia,  or  great  charter  against  royal 
oppression,  in  1215,  at  Runnymede.  Under  Henry  III.  the  Haum 
of  ComtnonM  was  first  constituted,  in  1265.  Edward  I.  (Looc- 
shanks)  subdued  Wales,  in  1283,  and  gained  a  foothold  in  ScotUaot 
but  Edward  II.  was  defeated  by  Robert  Bruce,  at  Bannockbum,  ill 
1314.  Edward  III.,  claiming  the  crown  of  Frfnce,  in  right  of  \k\m 
mother,  engaged,  with  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  a  foe* 
cessful  war  with  France,  already  referred  to.  fp.  333). 

In  the  reign  o{  Richard  II.,  commenced  tne  riralrv  between  bit 
uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York.  Henry  IV.  (Bolingbroke), 
son  of  the  former,  seised  the  crown  in  1300,  and  thus  the  hoot* 
of  Lancaster  occupied  the  throne.  Thia  led  to  the  wars  of  tlie 
RoMCM ;  the  white  rose  bein^  the  badge  of  York,  and  the  red,  thai  of 
Lancaster.  Henry  V.  invaded  France,  and  was  victorious  at  Agia> 
court,  in  1415;  but  his  conquests  were  lost  by  Henry  VI.;  Sam 
whom  the  crown  also  was  wrested  by  Edward  IV.  of  York,  wIid 
thus  superseded  the  house  of  Lancaster,  in  1461.  Richard  IH.t  tlie 
Cornel,  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Bos  worth,  in  1485,  and  succeeded 
Sy  Henry  VII.,  son  of  Edmund  Tudor,  who  by  his  marriage  onilad 
the  rival  interesu,  in  the  house  of  Tudor.  The  quarrels  of  Ihnry 
VIII.  with  the  pope,  led  to  the  abolition  of  papacy,  in  1533,  aad  iha 
Rf/ormation^  or  introduction  of  the  ProtesUnI  religion.  The  ahofl 
reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  bigoted  Mary^  were  followed,  in  I5i§t 
by  tliat  of  Elizabeth  ;  who  aupported  the  Protestants,  and  triumplMd 
over  the  Jrmadot  or  fleet,  sent  against  her  br  Spain,  in  1588.  Oa 
her  death,  JamcM  VI.  of  Scotland,  (Janes  I,  of  England),  son  of 
Queen  Mary  Stuart,  inherited  the  crown,  and  thus  permanendpr  nailed 
Scotland  with  England  and  Ireland,  under  the  house  of  Stuart,  in  I0M« 

His  son,  CharieM  I.,  usurping  extreme  powers,  was  beheadfld  fai 
1640,  in  a  Revolution;  by  which  Oiiver  CramwtU beeame  PfoHiim 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Chmriet  II.,  ton  of  Charlee  L,  regittd 
the  royal  power  in  1661 ;  bol  his  brother  and  soceeaeor,  Jamu  n.» 
aimmg  to  reestablish  papaey,  was  driven  from  the  kingdom  by  thi 
Revotuiion  oi  1680,  (1688  o.  t.),  which  plaeed  Wmmm  UL  oT 
Orange,  and  Xfary^  the  daughter  of  Jaaee*  apon  tha  throne.  PraaM 
thereupon  made  war  against  Great  Britain ;  bat  coododed  the  peten 
of  Ryswirk,  in  1607.  Queen  jfnite,  took  part  in  the  war  of  lk3 
Spanish  succession,  against  Pnttee  and  the  Boitrbooa ;  and  htr 
80 
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ml,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  aided  by  the  Germans  under  Prince 
Eugene,  gained  the  baitU-A  of  lihnheim  in  1704,  Ramilies  in  1706, 
Oudenard  in  1708,  and  Malplaquet  in  1700;  lhu8  inducing  the 
peace  of  Tirechl,  in  1713. 

Anne  wa«  nucceeded  m  1714,  by  George  I.  of  Hanover,  ijreat- 
crandson  of  James  I.  ;  and  with  him  commenced  the  dynaMy  of 
Brunswick.  Georse  11.  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
sion, in  aid  of  Maria  Theresa;  till  the  peace  of  Aix-la-(*hapelle,  in 
1748.  By  the  seven  years'  war,  against  France  and  Germany,  end- 
ing in  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  17G3,  George  HI.  gained  Canada  ;  but 
by  unjust  exactions  and  uncompromising  measures,  he  lost  the  I'mied 
States,  in  a  war  ending  with  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1783.  In  his 
lime  occurred  the  Fn'nch  Revolution,  and  the  rise  of  Bonaparte ; 
against  whom  Grfat  Britain,  fearing  his  exorbitant  power,  took  a 
decisixe  part.  Her  armies  and  her  wealth  at  length  procured  his 
downfall,  doubly  sealed  by  the  last  great  battle  of  \Vaterlf>o,  in  1814. 
George  IV.  Iteean  to  reign  in  1820;  William  IV.  in  1830;  and 
llctoria  in  1837. 

Scotland^  was  pri^bnbly  first  settled  by  the  Celts,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Picis,  who  resisted  the  Roman  power;  and  h'alh  wen*  built  by 
the  Romans  to  prevent  their  inroads.  The  ScoiM  or  Dalriads  from 
Ireland,  miirrated  thither  under  their  leader,  FergUM^  A.  D.  503  ;  and 
Kenneth  Mac  nilpine  fir^t  united  tlie  Scots  and  Picts  under  one 
reign,  in  843.  Malcolm  I.,  who  gained  the  crown  in  943,  received 
Cumberland  from  the  Knglinh,  on  condition  of  guarding  their  northern 
frontier;  and  Malcolm  H.,  in  1004,  defeated  the  Danish  invaders, 
and  finally  made  peace  with  Sweyn,  their  king.  Malcolm  III.,  who 
began  to  reign  in  1057,  was  the  son  of  Duncan,  who  was  murdered  by 
L^ly  Macbeth.  On  the  death  of  .Alexander  HI.,  in  1284,  Edward  I. 
of  Hngland,  as  umpire  between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  gained  a  nominal 
•overeiifnly,  by  favoring  the  latter ;  but  liruce,  (Robert  I.),  defeated 
the  English  at  Bannockbum,  in  1314,  and  became  king  of  Scotland. 

On  the  extinction  of  his  line,  Robert  II.,  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
(or  Stewart),  ascended  the  throne  in  1371.  Jame»  I.  was  murdered 
by  his  nobles,  in  1137;  and  Jafiif^  HI.  slain  during  a  rebellion,  in 
1488.  JamcM  IV.  marrieil  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  thus  giving  to  his  heirs  a  claim  to  the  English  crown;  but 
he  fell  at  the  battle  of  FI«Mlden,  in  1513.  Jameg  V..  in  allianee  with 
France,  opposed  the  Rtforniation  ;  but  in  vain.  Hia  daughter  and 
successor,  the  l>eautiful  Maru  Stuart^  was  cniellv  beheaded,  bv  onler 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1587  :  but  her  son,  JanuM  VI.  of  Scotland, 
inherited  the  crown  of  Elizal>eth.  and  became  sole  king  of  (freat 
Britain,  in  1003,  as  aln>ady  mentioned  ;  though  Scotland  continued 
lo  Ih?  a  distinct  kingdom,  till  the  act  of  Union,  in  1707. 

Ireland  was  people<l  by  the  Celu,  and  known  to  the  Phipnieiaos, 
It  an  early  age  ;  but  lU  hi»tor>'  has  not  been  well  presenred.  It  was 
di«idetl  among  several  riial  clans,  till  Brian  iioroihm  united  them 
mostly  under  his  sceptre,  about  the  year  1000,  of  our  era.  In  1172, 
Henry  II.  of  England,  liking  a4l\antage  of  a  quarrel  lietwren  Drrmod 
of  I^inster  jind  Rmlenck  (^Connor,  landed  with  an  army  in  Ireland, 
and  subdued  aU  of  it  except  the  prot  ince  of  UUter ;  which  fell  to  the 
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English,  by  intermarriage,  in  1361.     The  fate  of  Ireland  has  been 
peculiarly  unfortunate  ;  but  we  have  no  room  to  trace  it  farther. 

§  5.  We  come  next  to  the  History  of  Central  Europe  ;  including 
that  of  all  the  Germanic  nations.  The.  early  inhabitants  of  Holland, 
the  Batavi  and  Frisii,  were  subdued  successively  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  Franks ;  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Prankish  empire,  till  the 
partition  at  Verdun,  A.  D.  843;  when  Holland  was  attached  to  Ger- 
many. On  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  V.,  in  1556,  Holland,  with 
the  adjacent  provinces,  constituting  the  NetherlandSj  (or  Lowlands), 
was  united  with  Spain,  under  Philip  II.  His  severe  treatment  caused 
Holland  and  Zealand  to  rebel  against  him  in  1572  ;  and  five  other 
provinces  joined  them,  at  Ghent,  in  1576,  The  seven  United  Pro- 
vinces under  William  of  Orange  as  Stadtholder,  declared  themselves 
independent,  in  1579;  though  not  recognized  so  by  Spain,  till  the 
close  of  the  Thirty  years*  war,  and  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648. 
At  this  period,  they  were  the  first  commercial  nation  in  the  world: 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  formed  in  1602,  having  engrossed 
the  commerce  of  the  East. 

The  other  ten  provinces,  called  Flanders,  or  Spanish  Netherlands, 
now  Belgium,  were  ceded  by  Spain,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713, 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  which  held  them  till  the  French  Revolution; 
when  they  were  taken  by  France,  in  1794.  The  French  also  took 
Holland  in  1795 ;  forming  of  it  the  Batavian  Republic  $  which 
Bonaparte,  in  1806,  converted  into  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  under 
his  brother  Louis  Napoleon,  On  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  in  1814, 
the  whole  seventeen  provinces  were  erected  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  under  William  I.  of  Orange.  But  in  1830, 
the  ten  Belgic  provinces  revolted  from  his  rule,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  was  organized  in  1831,  under  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg. 

Switzerland  was  also  conquered  successively  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  Franks  ;  by  the  latter  A.  D.  534.  Its  western  part,  was  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  in  the  south-east  of  France,  founded 
by  Rodolph,  in  888 ;  which  kingdom,  on  the  death  of  Rodolph  III., 
in  J  032,  was  reunited  to  Germany.  Switzerland  was  again  inde- 
pendent, under  the  dukes  of  Zdhringen,  till  1218  ;  when  it  reverted 
to  Germany.  The  tyranny  of  the  emperor  Albert,  led  the  Swiss  to 
unite,  in  1307,  and  throw  off  the  German  yoke ;  in  which  they  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  series  of  bloody  wars,  terminating  with  the  peace  of 
Basle,  in  1499.  By  the  French  Revolution,  Switzerland  was,  in 
1798,  converted  into  the  Helvetic  Republic;  but  in  1814,  the  former 
state  was  restored ;  and  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  remain  an  indcH 
pendent  confederation. 

Germany,  was  first  invaded  by  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Caesar, 
55  B.  C. ;  but  he  only  succeeded  in  checking  the  German  irruptions 
into  Gaul.  During  the  decline  of  Rome,  the  leading  tribes  of  Ger- 
many were  the  Cherusci  or  Franks,  in  the  north,  and  the  Allemanni^ 
in  the  south  :  but  the  latter  were  subdued  by  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  A.  D.  496  ;  after  he  had  defeated  the  Romans  in  France. 
Germany  thus  became  a  part  of  the  Prankish  empire,  down  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  (p.  223).  By  the  peace  of  Verdun,  which 
settled  the  quarrels  of  Charlemagne's  grandsons,  Louis,  (the  Ger- 
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man),  became  the  Urst  emperor  of  GermaDy,  at  a  cliatinct  aute. 
His  ton,  CharltM,  (ilie  Fat),  reacquired  France  and  Italy,  by  inherit- 
ance ;  but,  being  a  weak  prince,  reaigned  the  crown  in  favor  of 
Arnold^  (or  Arnulph),  m  8b8.  With  Lewii,  the  son  of  Arnold,  the 
Carlovingian  race  became  extinct;  and  the  empire  then  became  elective. 
Conrad  of  Franconia  waa  chosen  emperor,  in  912;  and  Henry  I., 
the  Fowler),  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  waa  raised  to  the  throne,  in 
10.  He  and  his  successors,  the  first  three  0/Ao«,  enlarged  and 
improved  the  empire. 

On  the  deatl)  of  Henry  II.,  in  1024,  the  crown  waa  confertcd  on 
Conrad  II.,  of  tlie  Salic  tribe,  and  house  of  Franconia.  Ilia  grand- 
son, Henry  IV.,  was  deposed  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  and  compelled 
to  do  penance,  barefoot,  at  Rome,  in  1070 ;  but  he,  in  return,  deposed 
Gregory,  and  appointed  another  pope.  On  the  death  o(  Lothaire  II., 
in  1 130,  the  crown  was  given  to  Conroil  III.,  of  the  house  of  Swabia, 
or  Iluhenstaufen,  who  was  supported  by  the  Ghibelines.  Frede- 
rick I.,  Barbarossa,  engaging  in  tlie  third  Crusade,  waa  drowned  in 
the  river  Cydnus,  in  Cilicia,  in  1100.  Oiho  IV.,  of  Brunswick, 
received  the  crown  in  1208;  but  after  the  death  of  Conrad  IV.,  and 
t  confused  interregnum,  the  choice  fell  on  Bodolph  I.,  count  of  llaps- 
burg,  in  1273;  and  from  him  sprang  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
quarrels  of  Ij}U%$  IV.  of  Bavaria,  with  Pope  John  XXII.,  led  to  the 
first  Pragmatic  Sanction,  in  1338  ;  by  which  the  electors  declared 
Germany  independent  of  the  pope.  CharlcM  IV.,  of  Luxembourg, 
issued  in  1350,  the  Golden  Bull,  (from  huUa^  a  seal),  fixing  the 
Imws  of  the  empire,  (p.  110). 

On  tlie  death  o(  Sigiitnund,  of  Hungary,  in  1438,  bis  son-in-law, 
Albert  II.,  duke  of  Austria,  was  elected  emperor;  and  from  this  time 
the  house  of  Austria  became  predominant  in  Gemany.  JUaximi- 
Han  I.  united  in  the  League  of  Cambray,  in  1508,  against  Venice ; 
but  without  success.  His  grandson,  CharlcM  V.«  inherited  Spain 
from  his  mother;  and  was  elected  emperor,  in  1510;  in  opposition 
to  Francis  I.  of  France,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  five  successive 
wars.  Charles  abdicated  the  throne  in  1556,  in  (mvor  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  i.  ,  leaving  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to  his  son  Philip. 
In  the  reit^n  of  Matinias,  commenced  the  Thirty  years*  war,  in  1618, 
between  the  ImperialisU,  or  Catholic  LemguCt  and  the  Protestants, 
or  Evangelical  I'nion :  tlie  latter  ultimately  aided  by  Sweden  and 
France.  This  war  continued  under  the  reigna  of  Ferdinand  II.« 
whose  army  was  defeated  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  Lutxen*  in 
1532  ;  and  of  Ferdinaml  HI.,  who  was  opposed  by  Torstensuo, 
Conde,  and  Turenne,  till  tlie  peace  of  Westphalia*  in  1848. 

The  claim  of  Leopold  I.  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  for  his  soq«  led 
lo  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  1702,  in  which  England  and 
Holland  aided  Leopold,  against  France:  (p.  222):  but  at  the  peac« 
of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  Spain  fell  to  the  Bourbons.  The  Pragmaiie 
Sanction  of  Charla  VI.,  securing  his  crown  to  his  daughter,  Maria 
Thereaa,  queen  of  Hungary,  led,  on  his  deeeaae,  in  1740,  to  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succesMion  ;  in  which  that  queen,  aided  by  Englaiid* 
was  opposed  Ui  Charles  of  Bavaria,  aided  by  Franca  and  Prussia. 
By  the  peace  of  Aix-U-Chapelle.  in  1748,  FrmuU  L  oC  Loffnan*.  ll» 
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husband  of  Maria  Thrresa,  was  reco^ized  emperor  of  Germany. 
The  Seven  yean*  war,  was  brought  on  by  Maria  Theresa,  aided  by 
Fmnrc,  wiih  a  virw  to  regain  Siletia  from  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia, 
who  W14  afisisied  by  Rngland  ;  but  her  efforts  were  in  rain,  and  tcr* 
minated  in  ihc  peace  of  llubert^burg,  in  17G3. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  IjCOpold  II.  formed 
a  leain><*  ^i^h  Pnifi!«ia,  at  Pilniiz,  in  1701,  to  sustain  the  Bourbons 
in  France.  Thin  Icil  to  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  French* 
and  thrir  %-irtorics  at  Jemappe,  1702;  Marengo,  1800;  and  Austei^ 
litz,  1H0.5  ;  over  tiie  (trrinans  and  their  allies.  Francin  11.  assumed, 
in  IHfU,  the  title*  of  Emperor  of  •iuMtria:  and  in  1800,  after  six- 
terri  (ti*rnian  prince*,  protected  by  France,  had  formed  the  Confide' 
ration  of  the  ffhine^  he  resigned  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Gemumy^ 
which  tnrn  l>cramc  extinct.  After  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  and  by  Ine 
pc.ire  of  Vienna  in  1815,  confirmed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
iN'iO,  the  nl3\cn  of  Germany  were  united  in  the  Germanic  Confede- 
ration,  con^i'iiing  of  four  free  cities,  an<l  thirty-four  monarchical 
Ptnte«.  including  Austria,  Pnififiia,  and  Denmark,  in  right  of  their 
Ctcrmani*"  po«if»e««!«ions ;  of  which  wo  have  already  spoken,  in  treaW 
mg  of  (Jeography.  (p.  170).  The  history  of  the  exclusively  Ger- 
man •i.ite*.  a**  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wurtemburg,  and  Bruns- 
wick, we  have  no  room  to  pursue  any  farther. 

The  //ii/ory  nf  ,ifittria,  commences  with  the  conquest  of  the 
countrv  arotinil  Vienna,  by  the  Romans,  A.  D.  33;  and  their  tub* 
!ie<}uent  expuNion  by  the  Vandals,  (toths,  Huns,  I^mbards,  and 
Av.ir^.  Thene  l.i«»t  were  expelled,  in  701,  by  CharUmas^ne ;  who 
nnitcd  \\\\%  country  to  (Jermany,  as  a  part  of  his  empire.  In  a  docu- 
ment of  Otho  III.,  dated  90ft,  it  i«  called  Ontirrichi  (Oest-reich)  or 
the  rasitern  kingilorn ;  and  in  1156  Austria  was  created  a  duchj, 
und<*r  Urnru,  it.^  fir^t  duke.  In  1282,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
bi>n«e  of  n.iniberif.  ihi!«  duchy  wa<  conferred  on  ,ithert,  of  the  house 
of  Hapthur*^  I  who  wa»  afierwanls  elected  emperor  of  Germany; 
but  It  wiA  not  until  1438.  commencing  with  •ilbert  H.  (the  .Magnani- 
moim),  ihat  the  duke*  of  .Austria  became  hereditary  emperors  of 
(•ermany.  In  1153.  Austria  l>ecame  an  arch-tluchy,  and  on  the 
Bci)«ii«ition  of  Bohemia  and  Hunifary  in  152ft,  it  attained  to  the  rank 
of  ;i  F'iirop<'an  numarchy.  The  marriage  of  .l/aria  TTiereia,  who  was 
«jueen  of  Hiiniriry.  arch-duches*  of  Austria,  and  empress  of  Oer- 
in  my,  pi  iccti  Franrin  |.,  of  the  hou»e  o(  /A>rraine,  on  the  throM 
of  the  rm[>ire  ;  a«  already  mentioned  under  the  history  of  Germany; 
in  which  the  fiub«equent  history  of  .\ustria  is  included.  By  the 
p«^ce  of  Vienna,  in  18 1 5,  Austria  was  recognized  as  an  independent 
an<l  powerful  empire  ;  and  such,  under  the  present  emperor,  Ftrdi* 
nant,  it  «?ill  rem  iin«. 

Pr»n*ia,  wat  ronnuereil  from  the  Sarmatians,  Vandals,  and  Ruert, 
by  the  TVii'  tnir  A'^iff-A/s,  uniler  //rrrman  of  Salza,  their  grand 
mi*ter ;  h  ho  wa«  invited  thither  by  Conrad  of  Masovia,  A.  D.  12^. 
Thrir  con*|iie«t  u a^  complete  in  1283;  but  not  satisfied  with  thts« 
th#«if  I'M  »«i'»n*  of  the  neigliborinf  countrv  led  to  a  bloo<lv  war  with 
IVI»n«l.  ill  II.M.  In  1511,  the  Knights  «lected  .Albert  of  Branden- 
f'urj;.  to  he  OiviT  er.md   matter;   wht*,  in  1525,  aided  by  ihe  Poles* 
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abolished  their  order,  and  con\erted  PruMJa  into  a  hercdiury 
duchv,  ai  a  fief  of  Poland.  Albert  belonged  to  the  ancient  liouse 
of  iiohtn  YsotUrn^  which  ttill  ncoupies  the  Prusnian  throne.  In  the 
reign  of  Duke  Fredirick  If'Uliatn^  grandson  of  John  Siginmund, 
Pnisjjia  again  became  independent  of  Poland,  by  the  treaty  of  Welau, 
in  1057  :  and  the  next  duke,  Frederick  III.,  in  1701,  raised  Prussia 
to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  assuming  the  regal  title  of  Frtderick  I. 

The  next  king,  Frederick  William  I.,  greatly  improved  his  roun- 
Uy;  and  Frederick  II.,  the  Cireat,  conquered  Silesia,  fn»m  Maria 
Theresa,  in  the  war  of  Uie  Austrian  succession  ;  (p.  2*28)  ;  retaining 
it  by  die  separate  peace  of  BrcAluu,  in  1742.  In  Uie  S<*ven  years* 
war,  which  followed  this,  he  was  assailed  by  Germany,  France,  and 
Ruaaia ;  but  defendt^d  himself  with  wonderful  skill  and  valor,  and 
retained  Silesia  by  the  Peace  of  Iluberthburg,  in  1703.  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  his  succeaaor,  Frederick  ff'illiam  II.,  Imth  shared  in 
the  unjust  partitions  of  Poland;  the  latter  in  1705.  The  late  king, 
Frederick  William  HI.,  declared  war,  unaided,  against  Bonaparte, 
in  18U6  ;  but  the  battle  of  Jena  led  him  to  seek  the  unfavorable 
peace  of  TiUit,  in  1807.  He  again  took  part  against  the  French,  in 
1813-11;  and  thus  preserved  his  throne,  and  the  inWgrity  of  hia 
dominions,  lie  was  succeeded,  in  1840,  by  his  son,  tlie  present 
king,  Frederick  If'iiliam  IV. 

The  first  ruler  of  Denmark,  is  said  to  have  been  Skiidd,  (or 
Schiold),  ul>oui  (U)  B.  C. :  but  the  history  of  those  times  is  inv<»lved 
in  fable.  After  the  Roman  decline,  the  inhabitants  became  formida- 
ble to  their  neighbors;  )H*ing  known  in  France  as  .Vomia/is,  or 
Nortlimen,  and  in  Hnv'land.  as  DancM,  liagntr  J^dbro^,  who 
began  to  reign  A.  D.  750,  in\adcd  Hngland,  but  was  captured,  and 
put  to  death.  The  more  certain  history  of  Denmark,  commences 
witli  the  reign  of  (iormo,  the  old,  (Sorint>,  or  Surra),  in  803.  His 
WOVkt  Harold,  was  converted  to  ('hristianity ;  and  his  grandson, 
Swtyn,  (Swane,  or  Sueno),  commenced  the  conquest  of  England, 
which  was  completed  by  Canute  II.,  the  (treat,  in  1010.  Denmark 
flourished  under  ff'aldfmar  I.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1157; 
and  still  more  under  the  celebrated  Margaret,  who,  in  1388,  united 
Sweden  with  Norw.iy,  under  her  sceptre.  Chrittian  I.,  Has  elected 
king  of  Denmark,  as  a  separate  state,  in  144H;  and  its  final  separa- 
tion from  Swedtn  took  place  in  1523;  when  the  I)ani$h  Pero* 
hUion  placed  Frederick  I.  on  the  throne. 

Chriutinn  IV.  took  part  in  the  Thirty  years'  war;  at  first  against 
the  Imi><  rialisu  ;  but  afterwardu  ajrainKt  Sw(*den ;  till  the  peace  of 
BnmiM'>ro,  in  1645.  Frtderirk  IV.  waged  war  against  (^harles  XII. 
of  Swttlfn  ;  but  was  soon  cm-rced  into  the  peace  of  Travendahl,  in 
I70O.  ludtr  CftriMtian  VI.,  Dfiiinark,  uniting  in  the  Northern 
Confrdcrac) .  was  in%olved  in  a  dispute  with  Great  Britain;  and  ita 
fleet  was  drffaii-d  at  C'ojM'ri!»aern  in  1800.  In  1807,  the  Btitiah 
aeixed  the  Duni^h  fleet,  to  pre\<nt  its  l>eing  employcrd  in  aid  of  the 
French.  Denmark  wa*  il.u«»  prM»oked  to  unite  w  ith  li^inaparte ;  in 
eonsequenoe  i*\  w  !»u*h  j»he  h  .»-  «.'.li;;i'il  to  g\\v  up  .Vorirny,  to  Sweden, 
by  the  p^aee  of  Kiel,  111  IMI.  Cfir'i'tian  VHI.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark  in  1H3U. 
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§  6.  We  shall  commenoe  the  History  of  Northern  Europe  with 
that  of  Norway  and  Sweden ;  concluding  it  with  that  of  Poland  and 
Russia.  Sweden  had  its  kings  of  Upsal,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century ; 
and  they  claimed  descent  from  Odin,  (or  Woden) ;  who  appears  to 
have  flourished  before  the  Christian  era.  Sweden  is  said  to  have 
been  united  with  Denmark,  under  Gormo  I.,  in  714,  and  until  the 
death  o{  Ragner  Lodhrog;  but  no  longer.  A  more  settled  govern- 
ment was  established  in  994,  by  O/ajf,  (Olof  or  Olaus),  its  first 
Christian  monarch.  In  1250,  Eric  XL,  first  of  the  house  of  Fol- 
kung,  subdued  the  interior  of  Finland.  In  1363,  the  Swedes  rebelled 
against  Magnus  III.,  (Smek),  and  gave  the  crown  to  Albert  of 
Mecklenburg :  but  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Falkoping,  in  1388 ;  and 
Sweden  became  subject  to  Queen  Margaret  of  Denmark.  In  1448, 
the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  seceded,  and  elected  Charles  VIII., 
(Karl  Knutsen),  to  be  their  king.  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  agaia 
united  the  three  countries,  in  1520;  but  his  tyranny  produced  the 
Swedish  Revolution,  in  1523,  which  placed  Gustavus  Vasa  (Wasa) 
on  the  throne  of  Sweden,  thenceforward  a  prominent  state. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  engaged  in  the  Thirty  years'  war,  in  support 
of  Protestantism  ;  but  fell  in  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  in  1632,  in  the 
midst  of  his  success  against  the  Imperialists.  His  daughter,  Christu 
na,  resigned  the  crown,  in  1654,  to  Charles  X.,  (Gustavus),  of  Deux 
Ponts.  Charles  XII.,  the  rash  and  brave,  being  called  to  defend  his 
territories,  humbled  Denmark  in  1700,  and  Poland  in  1703  ;  but  he 
was  at  length  defeated  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  at  Pultowa,  in 
1709;  which  event  decided  the  result  of  the  Northern  War,  so 
called.  Adolphus  Frederick,  of  Holstein,  succeeded  the  house  of 
Vasa,  in  1751  ;  and  took  a  slight  part  in  the  Seven  years'  war.  In 
1810,  Charles  XIII.  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  French  marshal, 
John  Bernadotte,  (Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo),  to  be  crown  prince ;  and 
this  officer  succeeded,  in  1818,  to  the  Swedish  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Charles  XIV. ;  with  the  consent  of  the  allied  powers,  whom 
Sweden  had  ultimately  aided  against  Bonaparte. 

Norway,  appears  to  have  been  united  with  Sweden,  till  its  con- 
quest was  begun  by  Sweyn,  and  completed  by  Canute  of  Denmark, 
in  1028.  It  became  independent  again,  soon  after;  and  had  its 
separate  line  of  kings,  till  Hacon,  (Hakon,  Haquin,  or  Hager),  king 
of  Norway,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.  of  Den- 
mark, in  1303.  Hacon  died  in  1380  ;  when  Margaret  became  queen 
of  Norway,  and  on  the  death  of  her  son,  OlaflY*,  (Olave  or  Olaus), 
in  1387,  she  became  also  queen  of  Denmark ;  as  in  the  following 
year,  of  Sweden.  Norway,  with  Sweden,  seceded  from  Denmark, 
in  1 148  :  but  these  countries  were  again  united,  in  1520,  under 
Christian  II.  of  Denmark  ;  and  from  this  time  Norway  continued  in 
union  with  Denmark,  till  1814,  when  by  the  peace  of  Kiel,  it  was 
again  united  to  Sweden. 

Poland,  became  a  duchy,  A.  D.  842,  under  Piast;  and  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  about  964,  under  Duke  Mieczyslas,  of  the 
Piast  family.  Its  first  king  was  Boleslas  I.,  (Chrobry),  called  the 
Terrible;  who  crowned  himself,  in  1024,  the  last  year  of  his  reign. 
Buleslas  III.,  in  1138,  divided  the  kingdom  among  his  sons;  and 
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thus  subjected  it  to  a  civil  war.  Cawimir  III.,  the  Great,  formed  a 
written  code  of  lawa ;  and  founded  the  Academy  at  Cracow.  He 
was  succeeded,  in  1370,  by  his  son-in-law,  JaffeUon,  grand-duke  of 
Lithuania ;  who  took  the  name  of  lAtdhlauB  V.,  for  Uladislas),  the 
first  of  the  house  of  Jagellon.  In  the  reigns  of  StgiMmund  I.,  com- 
mencing in  1506,  and  Sif^hmund  II.,  (Augustus),  commencing  in 
lft48,  Poland  acquired  large  territories,  and  became  the  leading 
Northern  power.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1572,  the  house  of 
Jagellon  became  extinct;  and  Poland,  thenceforward  an  elective 
monarchy,  fell,  at  length,  a  prey  to  internal  factions. 

The  most  illustrious  of  the  remaining  monarchs,  was  Johfi  Sobi' 
eskif  who  aided  Austria  in  defeating  the  Turks  at  Vienna,  in  1C83. 
His  successor,  Frederick  miuguMtut^  of  Saxony,  involved  Poland 
in  the  wars  againitt  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden;  but  was  defeated  by 
Charles,  whose  influence  deprived  him  of  his  throne,  in  1704.  The 
last  king,  StanislauM  PoniatotcMki^  was  elected  by  the  influence  of 
Catharine  II.  of  Russia;  who  took  advantage  of  Poland's  dissatiafac- 
tioa  and  dissensions,  to  deprive  it  of  a  national  existence.  The  first 
[MTtition  was  made,  in  1772,  by  Catharine  II.  of  Russia ;  Frederick  II. 
tha  Great,  of  Prussia  ;  and  Joseph  II.,  of  Austna.  The  final  parti- 
tion, was  begun,  in  1792,  by  Catharine  II.,  Frederick  William  II., 
and  Francis  II. ;  and,  in  despite  of  tlie  eflbrts  of  KoMciuMzko  and  his 
eompatriots,  Poland  was  completely  dismembered*  in  1795,  and  her 
name  blotted  from  the  list  of  nations. 

The  flrst  civilized  inhabiunts  of  RuMMia^  appear  to  have  bt*en  the 
Sdavoniam :  who,  in  tlie  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  built  Kiev  and 
Novgorod.  The  farangiafii,  (Warangians),  a  piratic  tribe  from 
the  Baltic,  entered  Russia,  and  made  JRuric^  their  leader,  iu  first 
doke,  A.  D.  862.  II is  great- grandson,  Vladimir  I.,  (or  Wladimir), 
the  Great,  embraced  Christianity,  in  987  ;  and  George  I.,  (or  Jurge), 
built  Moscow,  in  1147.  Russia  was  invaded  by  Tamtrieme,  in 
1395 ;  and  became  subject  to  the  Tartars,  till  they  were  sobdued,  io 
1477,  by  John  Basils  (Ivan  Vasilovitz,  or  I  wan  Wasiliewitach),  who 
united  die  country  under  one  government,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Cxmff  or  king.  John  Ra$H  II.,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Astra- 
ehan,  in  1554;  and  Theodore^  (Feodor),  his  successor,  conquered 
Siberia,  in  1587.  In  1613,  the  house  of  Ruric  being  extinct.  Mi* 
ehael  Theodore  7?omaiio^( Romano w)  was  elected  cxar,  with  abso- 
lute and  hereditary  power. 

In  1GA9,  Peter  the  Great  became  sole  ruler  of  Russia;  with 
whom  coinincnced  its  rapid  progress  in  power  and  civilisation.  He 
defeatetl  (*harles  XII.  of  Sweden,  st  Pultowa,  in  1709;  and  built 
St.  Petfn»burg.  In  1757,  his  daughter,  EHzabeth^  assisted  Austna 
against  Piussia,  in  the  Seven  yean*  war;  and  her  successor,  Caihrn* 
fine  II.,  uutk  part  in  tlie  unhallowed  partition  of  Poland.  The 
emperor  ^lltxandtr  took  an  acii%e  part  in  the  Freoeh  Re%olutionary 
wars ;  and  though  he  conchided  the  peace  of  Tilsit  with  Bonaparte, 
in  18<^.  his  opposition  ui  French  measures  commeneed  the  war  of 
1812.  The  destruction  of  Moscc»w,  in  that  year,  saved  Russia  fron 
the  French  invasion :  and  it  is  now  a  first-rate  European  power, 
under  tlie  government  of  the  emperor  SicholoM  I. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AXBBICAN    CIIRONOORAFHY. 

TiiK  History  of  America,  it   involved  in  the  deepest  obtcarityt 

Erior  to  its  discovery  and  colonization  by  the  western  naliont  of 
lumpr.  America  is  called,  by  them,  the  If'titern  Worlds  as  they 
reach  ii  intMt  eauily  by  sailing  westward ;  and  the  \ew  Worlds  from 
i(.«  having  t>een  known  to  them  only  in  comparatively  recent  timet. 
Of  iui  discovery  by  Columbus,  who  first  visited  the  mainland  of  this 
(*ontinent  in  1 197,  we  have  already  sfKiken,  under  North  American 
(tcography.  (See  p.  183).  Columbus  supposed  these  lands  to  be 
:i  part  of  the  Indies,  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  hence  called  theni 
by  thf  same  name.  Hut  after  •Amerigo  Vespucci  (Americus  Vcspu- 
ciu!>)  of  Horencc,  had  vis^ited  the  new  world  in  1499,  and  described 
it  in  glowing  colors,  and  after  liaihoa  had  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ortan,  in  1513,  the  name  of  the  Florentine  was  ungenerously  applied 
to  the  continent,  and  the  name  of  West  Indies,  was  confined  to  the 
group  of  inlands  first  discovered  by  Columbus. 

Tht*  origin  of  the  American  Indians,  or  aborigines,  is  not  fully 
a^icrrtaincd.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  EMqUk* 
inaur,  in  the  North  East,  came  from  (treenland  ;  and  their  anceston 
from  Northern  Kurope.  The  other  tribes  probably  came  from  Asiif 
t!ie  great  cradle  of  the  human  race  ;  but  at  two  or  more  different 
pcriiHJ!*.  The  earlier  race  appear  to  have  occupied  a  part  of  the 
Cnited  States,  and  to  have  left  tJiosc  mounds  and  antiquities,  heie 
disrnvrred ;  but  afterwards  to  have  been  driven  southwanl,  by  new 
and  more  barbarous  honles,  till  they  finally  setUed  in  the  more  con- 
genial regions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  resemblance  of  their 
p\  raniids,  and  other  antiquities,  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt,  strongly 
indicates  thcMr  common  origin  ;  but  whether  tliey  came  by  the  way 
of  nrhring*s  Straits,  in  an  age  when  Siberia  enjoyed  a  milder  climate; 
or  whether  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  island  to  island;  or 
whrthrr  there  was  formerly  a  communication  between  the  continents, 
by  hnd  «incr  sulimrrged,  we  are  unable  to  decide.  The  resemblance 
of  our  Northern  Indians  to  the  Tartars  of  Northern  Asia,  we  think* 
fitronifly  indicates  that  they  are  of  the  same  stock  ;  with  less  diflfer- 
enre  between  the  two  races,  than  there  is,  in  eitlier  race,  between 
tlifTerenl  trilies. 

In  treating  of  American  llistnr>',  we  shall  adopt  the  geographieal 
order,  of  the  preceding  department ;  commencing  at  the  noith. 

^  I.  The  IhitiMh  ProvifireM,  in  North  America,  were  originelly 
p«i««r««ed  and  settled  by  the  F*rench  ;  the  first  considerable  settle- 
incfit  ^»eing  that  of  f^uehtc^  founded  in  1008,  by  Champlain,  a  French 
nn^l  oiftrer.  In  lA'iA.  a  company  of  French  merchants  obtained, 
by  ihe  r.nor  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
Willi  Canid  I ;  which  however  they  resigned  in  1664.  From  thie 
tunc,  the  roluny  became  more  flourishing;  so  much  so  as  to  attempt 
30  U« 
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the  capture  of  Now  York  in  IfiftO;  ami  to  repuliic  the  cxpoilition 
agsin^l  it,  tVotii  Nfw  Kn^laiul,  utulrr  Sir  William  Phip|>9,  in  IHUO. 
In  the  Srvrri  M'urs*  war,  (\inaihi  wa!*  agniii  invadi'd.  by  three  Hnll^ll 
irmi<'}(,  in  1759.  Thai  under  (Jen.  ff  offe^  t«M>k  Quehrc  ;  lhoui;h 
Wolfe  waj«  ^hlln:  (ien.  Amherst  look  Tironden">ga  ;  and  (Jen.  Pri- 
deaux  t<M>k  Niaifara,  from  the  French:  ami  the  three  arniiet«  met  at 
Montreal;  \%hieh  capitulated,  in  17fM).  By  the  jwace  of  Parm,  in 
1763,  Canada  and  Michigan  were  finally  cf*ded  to  (.treat  Britain.  In 
1775,  the  American  Revolution  havinj;  commenced,  Canada  was 
invaded  by  an  army  from  the  Ignited  States,  under  (Jen.  Montgomery; 
but  without  succens.  In  1701,  Canada  was  divided  into  the  two 
provinces  t>f  I'pper,  and  I^iwer  (*anada;  with  separate  colonial 
governments.  In  1H12,  it  was  a^ain  invaded  by  the  American:*,  but 
without  t<ucce^^4 ;  and  notwithstanding  the  attempted  Revolutitm  in 
1837.  (*an:ida  in  still  subject  to  the  British  government;  the  two 
provinces  havini^  Iwen  nf^ain  united  in  IHIl. 

yova  Scotia^  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  pn^bably  about 
1600;  and  nnmetl  by  them  Acadia.  In  1621,  it  was  granted  by 
James  I.  to  Sir  William  .Alexander:  and  received  its  present  name: 
but  in  1632  it  w;is  restored  to  France.  /x>f/i»Aiirir,  on  ('aj>e  Breton, 
was  captured  by  the  Knirlish,  aided  by  the  New  Kngland  colonies,  in 
1743  ;  but  resinnMl  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Aix*la-(*ha(K-lle,  in 
1748.  The  jiecond  capture  of  I^>ui^bur£,  in  1758,  secured  to  (Jreat 
Britain  the  permanent  possession  of  Nova  Scotia.  By  the  jx-ace  of 
Paris,  in  17<W,  its  boundaries  were  so  defined  as  to  include  \eir 
Brunswick :  which,  however,  was  made  a  separate  province  in 
1785.  Prinrr  KJirartrn  hhtnd,  was  chartered  as  a  distinct  pro- 
vince, in  1776;  and  Stw/oundhtixii^  in  1832.  The  llud»on$  tiatf 
fur  company,  was  chartered  by  (Miarles  II.,  in  1670;  the  Sorth 
fVrnt  fur  company,  was  formed  at  Mtmtreal,  in  1783  ;  and  they  were 
united  sonie  time  after,  n-tainini^  the  former  name.  The  fur  trade  to 
the  .North  West  coast  of  America,  was  commenced  as  early  as  1781, 
and  proseeuted  at  first  chiefly  by  traders  from  the  Fnited  States.  In 
1821,  an  attempt  wa«  made  by  Russia  to  monopolize  litis  trade;  but 
It  was  abandoned  in  182  4. 

$  2.  The  //M/ory  of  the  Vnittd  State$^  is  of  peculiar  interest; 
and  rich  in  political  in^truction.  W'e  have  no  rmim  here  to  sp«*ak 
farther  of  the  abornjines.  or  of  geographical  discoveries  in  our  coun* 
try ;  aln*ady  brn-fly  referred  to.  The  fin»t  permanent  settlement 
made  in  tl.e  I'nitetl  Slates,  was  that  of  JamfMtnirn*  Va.,  in  1607,  by 
C^apt.  ('liri-»io|»!irr  Newport,  under  the  patronai^e  of  the  !«on<lon 
Compiriv  .  In  1613,  the  Dutch  settled  ,ilhani/ :  and  in  the  follow- 
ing vear.  thf  V  *.«  tiled  .\ftr  J'<rA-  ;  naming  the  country  New  Nrther- 
land<t.  In  162t).  t!i<>  Piiriian«,  a  pious  con^rei^ation,  «»ri|finally  frcim 
Eni^land.  r.iinr  from  lloll  uid  to  Plvmotith^  Mass.,  and  eommenrtHl 
the  St  ulem«  n!  of  New  Kngland.  The  Dutch  probably  eommew««l 
settlerntntH  in  .Vrir  y^r*' v.  prior  ti>  1623,  when  it  na^  settleil  by 
Swe.I»  *  rtiiil  Danes.  Dtlnwart,  vva*  vetrlrd  bv  the  S*ied»-s,  in  1627. 
Sfw  llamjt^Kirf,  w a«  settled  by  ibi-  Knirli»h.  in  1623;  and  Maint^hy 
the  PhmiMi'b  ennipnn,  m  16,?0.  Bo«!iin  was  founded  in  1630,  by 
Our.   Wuitbrop  ;  and  Maryland  v«as  first   settled,  at  Baltimore,  lu 
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1631.  by  Mr.  Calvert.  Conneeticut  wm  settled,  at  Windsor,  in 
1633;  and  lihoAe  /Mland,  at  Pro%idencc,  by  Roger  Williams,  in 
1636.  \ofth  Carolina  wan  setUctl  friiin  Virginia,  in  1650;  and 
South  Carolina^  at  lN»ri  Royal,  tiv  William  8:ivlc,  in  1670:  but  the 
prt'Sfiil  city  of  Charleston  w.ui  founded  in  1680.  Penntylvania 
wa<)  probaMy  settled  tiy  the  Swedes,  in  16*i7;  but  Philadelphia  was 
foundfd  liy  William  Penn,  in  168*i.  I'cnnoni  was  not  setded  till 
1725;   nor  Geonria,  till  1733. 

Mranuhile,  noiwiiliiitandiiig  the  hardfthipji  endured,  and  wars  en- 
tfa^t'd  in  with  the  Indiana,  ilie  eolonies  increased  rapidly  in  numbers 
and  111  wtriMi^ih.  Among  the  earlier  Indian  !f'ani,  were  those  in  Vir- 
ginia, III  161H.  nVii,  and  1611:  in  M  tryland,  in  1612;  the  Ptquoi 
liar.  III  ConriffticiU,  in  lti3(V-7;  and  the  \arrau^an3€tt  icart  in 
Kh«nle  Uland,  in  1675-6.  Tliere  was  a  war  between  the  Duteh  and 
Indian!!  in  New  York,  in  1016;  and  in  1661,  New  York  and  the 
oiJuT  I)ul«*h  colonies  were  siibjnjraled  by  the  Knglish,  who  thus  cpn- 
sijhdau-il  their  territory.  Siill,  ilic  eolonies  were  hemmed  in  by  the 
I'rtncli  ;  aiul  they  siilTercd  severely  in  the  Frenrh  and  Indian 
fl  ar.^,  eonsfqiienl  to  the  wars  between  France  and  Kngland.  In  the 
first  of  these  wars,  ending  with  the  peace  of  Kyswick,  the  French 
and  hiilians  burnt  Schenectady,  in  1690.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
•uccr*«»ion,  the  Indians  burnt  Deerficld,  Mass.,  in  1704,  and  ravaged 
tlif  ( 'arolmas  :  but  the  IVench  were  repulsed  from  (^harleston,  in 
1706  ;  and  Port  Ut»val,  Nova  Scotia,  was  taken  bv  the  colonists,  in 
1710.  In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  the  eolonies  aided  in 
taking  Louisbur^  from  the  French,  in  1715;  and  D'Anville's  fleet, 
sent  against  ihc  cidonies,  was  disabled  by  a  storm,  in  the  ftdlowing 
)car.  The  IVench  fiicro:ichin«nts  on  the  Ohio,  the  subject  of  Wash- 
ingtoirs  mi'^sion,  in  1753,  led  Fnglund  to  take  part  in  the  Seven 
years*  war;  in  which  Hratldock  was  defeated,  in  1755;  and  the 
Fmich  look  Oswego  in  1756;  an*!  Fort  William  Henry,  N.  V.,  in 
1757;  ImiI  afurwards,  by  a  series  of  defeats,  they  were  cleprived  of 
Canada,  and  all  their  iu»rihcrn  p<»sse?isions,  by  the  English,  in  1700. 

In  1761,  Creal  Hrilain,  by  the  Stamp  act,  commenced  that  op- 
pri'*si\r  f»v«*tein  of  taxation,  which  led  to  the  assembling  of  a  Colo- 
nial Congress,  in  1765;  and  the  organization  of  a  Conttnmtal  Con* 
fzre%%,  from  all  the  eobmies,  except  Cleorgia,  in  1771  ;  which 
apjMH!iir«l  (leneral  Washington  to  l»e  Ccmirnander-in-Cbief  of  the 
Anicri.'aii  forces,  in  1775;  and  issued  the  Declaration  of  Indt' 
ttendmrr,  Jidv  lib,  1776.  The  first  bbuHi  was  shed  at  Lerins^ton^ 
in  1775;  and  lolbnved  by  the  battle  of  Ihtnkfr'i  IIHL  and  the  expe- 
dition to  Canada.  Ill  the  fame  year.  In  1776,  the  lUilish  evacuated 
Ho^inii ;  but  tliev  were  successful  al  Brooklyn,  and  ffliite  PlainM* 
W .i^>\\x\)l\it\\  rcireaietl  to  New  Jer*ev  ;  and  there  turned  the  tide  of 
h  jc.-,*^,  |.\  ihi-  \ictorv  al  Trrnton,  near  the  close  of  the  year.  In 
1777,  t'le  nrin*}i  were  defeaieil  al  Princeton,  N.J. ;  and  at  Bennington, 
\*i  .  a'l  !  .1*1*  r  the  batdes  of  S'illtrafer  and  Saratosra,  ihe  Rritisb  annr« 
un  !t  r  I*  ir^ovne.  surrendfretl  to  (leneral  Gales.  Meanwhile,  the  Brt» 
t  s*i  ucr»'  *ii*N-»  ••fiil  :i\  firnndywine,  and  Germantoirn  :  and  took 
p  ».»«  •*i,,ri  of  IMiiIi«lelphia.  until  ihe  following  summer.  They  were, 
I:)vve\cr.  def'  iied  al  h^d  Pank  ;  and  in  1778,  at  Mvnmouth,  N.  J.; 
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IS  also  by  General  Sullivan,  on  Rhode  hland:  though,  in  return,  they 
took  Savannah.  In  1770,  Stonty  Point  wnt  taken  from  them  by 
General  Wayne:  but  in  1780,  they  took  CharUiton  ;  and  defeated 
General  Gateji,  at  Camden,  South  Carolina.  They  were  partially 
defeated  at  King* 9  Mountain;  and  in  1781,  at  Cowpem,  by  General 
Morgan ;  but  were  more  successful  at  Guilford,  and  in  the  second 
batde  at  Camden,  They  were  again  defeated  by  General  Greene,  at 
Eutaw  Springs,  South  Carolina ;  and  finally,  being  besieged  at 
Yorktown,  their  army  under  Lord  Comwallis,  surrendered  to  Wash- 
ington, aided  by  La  Fayette,  and  our  French  allies,  under  Count 
Rocharabeau,  in  1781.  The  British  evacuated  New  York,  soon  after 
the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1783,  by  which  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  adoption  in  1788,  we 
have  already  spoken,  (p.  111).  General  fFathington  was  chosen 
the  first  president  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  first  Conttilutional 
Congresn  met  in  New  York  city,  in  1780.  From  this  period,  the 
countf}'  flourished ;  and  the  settlements  extended  rapidly,  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains ;  notwithstanding  the  Indian  Ware,  in  that 
quarter.  The  bloodiest  of  these  wara,  was  that  with  the  3fiamii : 
who  defeated  General  Harmer,  in  1700 ;  and  General  St.  Clair,  in 
1791  ;  but  were  subdued  by  General  Wayne,  in  1794.  Michigan, 
had  been  settlfd  by  the  French,  at  Detroit,  in  1670;  Illinoii,  in 
1683  ;  and  Indiana,  in  1690.  7Vfi/if  stee,  was  settled,  at  Fort  IjOu- 
don,  in  1757;  Kentucky,  by  Daniel  Boon,  in  1775;  and  Ohio,  by 
New  England  emigrants,  in  1788.  Jllabama,  waa  first  settled  bv 
the  French,  in  1702;  and  MiiMitiippi,  by  them,  in  1716;  bat  both 
■tites  were  afterwards  held  by  the  English,  as  a  part  of  Georgia.  In 
1800,  under  the  presidency  of  John  Adams,  the  city  o(  ffaMhington 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  l*nited  Sutes.  In  1803,  under  the 
jnresidency  of  Thomas  Jeflferson,  the  region  called  LoutMtana  wai 
porchased  of  France,  for  $15,000,000.  The  state  of  lAfuiiiana, 
was  first  settled  by  the  French,  in  1699;  and  New  Orleans  founded 
in  1717.  JirkannaM,  was  setded  by  them,  in  1665;  and  A/tatotirt, 
in  1763. 

Under  the  presidency  of  James  Madison,  the  British  aggressions  on 
oar  commerce,  caused  the  declaration  of  ff'ar  again$t  Great  Britain, 
in  1812.  That  year  saw  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  and  the  repolse  of 
oor  troops  at  Queenstown ;  but  it  saw  also  the  capture  of  the  British 
frigates  Guerriere,  by  Capt.  Hull ;  Macedonian,  by  Deraiur ;  anJ 
Java^  by  Bainbridge.  In  1813,  the  Americans  were  defeated  at  the 
River  Rai»in,  but  they  U>ok  Fort  Vork,  and  fhrt  George,  U.  C. 
They  lo«t  the  frigate  Che«apeake;  but  Commodore  Perry  captored 
the  Brtti«h  firet  on  I^ke  Erie.  The  northern  Indbns,  takinir  p«ft 
with  the  Bnttffh,  wer*»  <lrfeated  by  General  Harrison  ;  and  the  Creek 
Indians  by  General  Jackson,  and  othere.  In  1814,  the  British  were 
defeated  bv  General  Brown,  at  Chippewa,  and  BridgeitaSer;  r^ 
pnlsed.  at  North  Point,  where  they  landed  to  attack  Baltimore:  and 
defeated  at  Platt»hurg,  by  (teneral  M»romb.  They  took  the  frigate 
Essei ;  but  lost  their  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  which  was  captnred 
by  Macdonough.     In  1815,  General  Jackson  defentMl  the  Britieb  at 
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New  Orlcunt ;  tnd  the  war  wm  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Ghent. 
In  the  time  year,  a  brief  war  with  Algiers  waa  concluded ;  and  Um 
United  Slates  thrnc«*ft»rward  released  from  paying  tribute. 

Under  the  presidency  of  James  Monroe,  Florida  was  ceded  by 
Spain  to  the  United  Slates,  in  1821  ;  on  the  payment  of  $3,000,000: 
but  it  had  been  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  at  least  as  early  as  1565; 
and  held  by  the  British  from  170.1  to  1781.  Vermont  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  in  1791  ;  Kentucky,  in  1792  ;  Tennessee,  in  1706; 
Ohio,  in  1802;  l«ouisiana,  in  1812;  Indiana,  in  1810;  Mississippi, 
in  1817;  Illinois,  in  1818  ;  Alabama,  in  1819;  Maine,  and  Missouri, 
in  1820;  Arkansas,  in  1836;  and  Michigan,  in  1837.  Of  subsequent 
events  under  the  presidencies  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  Jackson,  and  Van 
Buren,  down  to  the  recent  death  of  the  lamented  Harrison,  wc  hare 
no  farther  room  here  to  speak. 

TVxaa,  was  a  part  of  Mexico,  till  it  formed  a  separate  constitution, 
in  1832,  and  declared  iuelf  independent,  in  1835.  This  declaration 
has  been  sustained,  not  only  by  the  victory  of  General  Houston  over 
the  Mexicans,  at  San  Jacinto,  in  1836;  when  General  Santa  Anna 
was  taken  prisoner;  but  by  various  other  and  more  recent  successes. 
Texas  is  now  substantially  independent,  under  the  presidency  of 
General  I«amar. 

^  3.  .V<rxiro,  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  race  called  7\»l- 
/ecf,  (Toliccas,  or  Toultecs),  who  emigrated  from  the  north,  as  early 
as  A.  n.  5U.  or  018.  They  were  displaced,  in  1178,  or  1196,  by 
the  .f 2/ers,  who  founded  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  now  Mexico^  in 
1325.  This  country  was  invaded  by  Fernando  Cor/ez,  in  1519; 
who,  with  :i  sinjfle  regiment  of  Spaniards,  marched  to  the  capital, 
and  was  received  by  the  emperor,  Montezuma,  as  a  gml,  and  child 
of  the  sun.  Having  mined  Montezuma,  and  captured  his  successor, 
Guatimozin,  Cortrz,  in  1521,  completely  subjugated  Mexico  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  umlcr  the  name  of  \etr  Spain.  By  the  year  1506« 
the  Spanish  settlements  were  extended  from  Yucatan  to  the  Rio  Del 
Norte,  and  (California.  The  last  insurrection  of  the  natives  was  in 
1692  ;  when  the  viceroy *s  palace  was  burnt;  but  the  Indians  were 
subdued. 

Mexico  remained  in  general  tranquillity,  till  1810;  when  the  par- 
tiality exhibited  by  the  administration,  towards  the  Spaniards,  led 
to  an  insurrection  of  the  Creotet  or  natives.  In  1813,  a  national 
("oni^ss  was  assembled  at  Chilpanzini^o,  which  declared  Mexioo 
independent,  .iiizftin  I/urhide,  (Yturbide),  being  sent  by  the 
Spanish  government,  against  the  revolutionists,  united  with  them 
in  effrrting  their  independence  ;  and  in  1822,  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  of  Mexico:  but  he  was  banished  in  the  following  year;  and 
returning  thither,  was  arrested  and  shot,  in  1824.  Since  that  tiroe« 
Mexico  has  been  nominally  a  representative  republic;  though  ofVea 
the  scene  of  tumult  and  civil  war.  In  1831,  General  BuMfofneniM 
succeeded  Ctuerreni  as  president;  which  otRct,  with  some  brief  intet^ 
vali.  he  has  hHd  tdl  the  present  time.  In  1835,  by  a  decree  of  the 
M'xirin  Conifrrs*.  the  state  legislatures  were  suppressed;  and  the 
government  became  a  eentral  republic  :  but  sinee  that  time,  in  maaj 
of  the  provinces,  it  has  possessed  only  nominal  power. 
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The  present  republic  of  Central  America,  compripct  the  old  king- 
dom of  (iuatemaia,  which  was  stibdueil  by  the  Spaniards,  under 
Pedrti  d«»  AUaradn.  He  i»et  out  from  Mexico,  for  this  purpose,  in 
1523,  under  the  orders  of  Cortex  ;  snd,  after  several  battles,  and  the 
death  of  Tecum  I'mam,  the  native  king,  the  invaders  founded  the 
city  of  (luatemala,  in  1521.  From  that  time  the  country  remsined 
under  a  Cnp/nin  senernL  sul>onhnate  to  Mexico,  till,  in  1821,  it 
declared  i!»elf  independent;  and  in  1824,  adopted  a  federal  constitu- 
tion, siinilar  to  that  of  the  Tnited  Hiates.  The  first  president  was 
Don  Manuel  Joue  .irce  ;  but  that  office  is  now  held  by  General 
Morazan,  This  country  has  suffered  from  insurrections  ;  and  in 
1838,  the  city  of  (Guatemala  was  taken  by  the  insurgent  (■enenl 
Carrero,  when  Sala/ar,  the  vice  president,  was  slain. 

Of  the  WfHt  /mlif.H,  Hayti,  or  St.  Dominsro,  called  by  Columbus, 
liiMpaniola,  (or  Little  Spain),  was  colonized  by  him,  immediately 
after  its  discoverv.  in  1492  ;  this  bein^  the  first  European  settlement, 
at  lea^i  in  modern  times,  in  America.  The  French  obtained  a  fool- 
hold  in  the  western  part  of  this  island,  about  1650;  and  that  pan 
was   ceded   to   France   bv  the   treaty  of  Rvswick,  in    1601.     The 
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French  Kevoliition  led  to  an  insurrection  in  this  colony,  in  1791. 
and  to  the  enfrinrhisemenl  <if  the  ne^n>es,  by  the  French  National 
Assembly,  in  1792.  In  1801,  Hayti  was  proclaimed  mdependent, 
by  the  African  population;  the  whites  having  been  mostly  massacred, 
or  ex(M>lled.  In  1804,  Dessalines  assumed  the  title  of  Jama  I., 
(Jacques  I.],  em)>eror  of  llayti :  but  he  was  slain  in  1806;  and 
succeede«l  by  Cbristophe  ;  who  defeated  Petion,  and,  in  181 1,  styled 
himself  Urnry  I.,  kin^  of  Hayti.  ttoyer  succeeded  him,  in  1820  ; 
and  in  1821,  the  Spinish  part  of  the  island  volunurily  aubmitteil  to 
his  government ;  under  which  the  whole  island  still  remains.  Cuba, 
was  sulnlued  in  1511,  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Velaaquex,  tent  from 
Hayti.  It  was  taken  by  the  Hngtish,  in  1762  :  but  exehanfrd  by 
them  for  Florida,  in  1763;  smce  which  time  it  has  continued  under 
Spanish  dominion.  Jamaica  was  colonized  in  1 509,  by  the  Spaniards : 
but  the  Knfflish  took  its  capiul,  in  1596;  and  completely  subdued 
the  island,  in  1655. 

^4.  We  pn»ceed  next  to  the  history  of  South  America;  atill  pur- 
•ninf'  the  ueoerapbical  order  of  countries. 

Brazil  wai*  settle<l  by  the  Portuifuese,  soon  after  its  disrorery ;  and 
in  1549.  J^homnn  He  Souza.  for  Sousa),  was  appointed  its  foremor. 
St.  SaUndor  was  founded  bv  him  in  the  same  vear.  In  1624.  Rraxil 
was  invndcd  by  the  Dutch  :  and  in  1630,  their  admiral,  Henry  Ijonk, 
or  Conk,  with  a  larpe  fleet,  attempted  iia  entire  conquest.  They 
aucci'fdiMl  in  takine  seven  provinces  of  the  fifteen  ;  but  afterwards 
•old  thorn  bark  to  Portuenl.  The  cald  minea  of  Braxil,  were  di»- 
eoTcred  in  1698  ;  and  the  diamond  mines,  in  1782.  Rraxil  was  still 
farther  favored,  by  the  arrival  thither  of  the  royal  family  of  Portufal, 
in  1808;  a«  the  prant  wa«  then  made  to  it  of  free  trade  with  foreifn 
nation*.  In  18 1 5.  Ilrazd  wan  erecte«1  into  a  distinct  kingdom:  and 
in  1820,  It  obtained  a  con*tttution.  from  the  crown  prince.  Don  Petlfo. 
In  1821.  the  kinjr.  John  VI..  returned  to  Portuf  al ;  and  in  182t«  hia 
•on,  the  regent,  I>on  Ftdro,  was  declared  conatitutional  empetor  oC 
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Brazil.  In  1^31,  the  latter,  on  returnin)^  to  Portugal,  ahclicatcd  the 
thrine,  in  fjvor  of  hii  son,  Pedro  11.  ;  who  is  now  the  reigning 
enip«'ror. 

Guiana  was  fettled,  nlNtut  1034,  hy  a  party  of  Englishmen  and 
Frrnrhinen  ;  and  the  U^lli^h  t(>«»k  formal  possession  of  it,  in  1650. 
It  was  taken  hy  the  Dutch,  in  1 0^7  ;  and  reded  to  them,  in  exchange 
for  New  York.  Other  seitlemenis  wen*  afterwards  formed,  hy  the 
Sp:iniard»i,  Kngli«»h,  Trench,  and  Portuguese  ;  of  which  our  limits 
allow  no  f.iriher  mention. 

^  .5.  \fir  (irrntiiia,  was  first  visited  hy  Columhus,  in  150'2;  on 
hi*  fijurifi  xoyajje.  In  15(H,  n  was  mostly  jjr.inicd  to  Ojetla  and 
Nicnf<i!«.i :  hill  in  151  t.  it  wri!*  jjranted  anew  to  Avih,  untler  the  name 
o!"  TVrru  Firmt.  In  153»K  H'lUilrazar^  one  of  Pizarro's  otficera, 
in».ilcd  the  •»oijilicrii  part  of  it;  and,  in  1517,  it  was  completely 
mjHiI.iim!,  :ind  made  a  captain  i^enfrn/ship^  depefuieiii  on  ihc  Spanish 
crown.  Ill  I71H,  it  was  erected  into  the  vicrroi/altt/  o(  New  (trenada; 
and  ««uch  it  ctinimued  ino«i  o\  ilie  tiin«*,  until  the  lievohition  ;  by 
which,  in  IN  1 1,  it  dcclarcil  itself  indep<Midcnt.  It  was  aijain  siihjerled 
t'>  S;nn».  in  1*^1  ft.  hy  tlie  vict<»ries  of  Morillo  ;  hut  air.iin  emancipated, 
in  1H19,  l»y  H'ilivnr,  who  eflfcctetl  its  union  with  Venezuela,  to  form 
the  rrpuMic  of  Colomhia.  In  I'^.'tO,  dif«?*aJi'* fiction  having  arisen,  this 
repuMic  w.iH  dividfd  ;  wlirn  New  (irenada  ajrain  hecame  a  separate 
and  indcp«iidcnl  repuMic  ;   of  winch  Marfft'r:  is  now  president. 

I'rnfzwtn,  after  Kcinsf  colonized  hy  the  Spaniards,  was  sold,  by 
C'h:irlcH  v.,  to  the  Wtltzcrs.  a  (ierman  mercantile  company  :  but, 
in  155i),  It  \\:\<  erected  into  the  captain  i^rnerala'iip  of  CaraccoM, 
From  tin-*  tune,  it  renninetl  uniler  the  Spanish  |jt»vernment,  until 
IHOO;  when  (Imrraf  Miran>ia  atiempteil  to  effect  a  revolution  ;  but 
failed.  In  IHIO,  a  Junta  Suprrtna,  or  Congress,  was  eonvenetl  in 
Caraceas;  which,  in  l^^ll.  declared  the  country  independent,  under 
the  title  of  the  (^ tnfriierafimi  of  I'enrzurla.  In  the  war  which 
foltiM%e<l,  X'enezuela  was  defended  hv  Holivar ;  an«l,  in  |H|9,  he 
etft'ct  mI  ii^  unitm  with  New  (irenada  ;  as  has  just  bi-en  mentiimed. 
In  isitl.  Venezuela  a^jain  declared  itnelf  independent;  and  General 
Parz  was  chosen  its  pn»si«lent.  He  was  suceeedetl,  in  1835,  by  Dr. 
Varjf  I*  ;   hut  ha*  since  Iwen  n*ap|H>intetl  to  this  office. 

/'/»/«  /.»r,  was  a  pirt  of  the  empire  of  the  Penivian  Indians  ;  and 
after  the  Spuiurds  took  the  rity  of  Quit<»,  in  1531,  it  still  remained 
at'*. -lied  t'»  Pt-ni ;  till  in  I5<U.  it  was  ennMed  into  the  Prrnidenry  of 
f^uitK  d»'p«  ndent  onlv  on  the  Spanish  cn»wn.  Fnmi  1717  to  1723, 
It  w  I*  iiiiiie  I  \%  iih  Nev*  (trenada;  after  which,  it  continued  distinct, 
till  the  Ke\olution;  which  iH^jfan  in  IHOO,  and  ended  in  IH22,  in  the 
Ufij-i'i  of  Q  iro  uith  the  reptihlic  of  (^ntnmhia.  In  IH,3|,  Quito  was 
n».i  !♦•  a  •ep»rxt#»  nnd  -ndejientlent  republic,  called  EquaJor,  (or  Equa- 
tor .  «»f  will -h  P  trafitertr  i«  now  prrsiilent. 

Pt  u.  \»  !•  1  ili«iinct  kiuifdom,  long  before  the  Spanish  inra<ion. 
Thr  !•»  fiMin  Indians  attrihuted  their  civilizaticui  to  Manm  Capac, 
w  h.fi  i«  .iipiMi^ird  to  h  i%e  li%eil  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Ill*  *n.- •.-••. ;^  «  eff  the  fnran  or  kini;«  of  Peru;  till  in  1525,  Fran- 
ci».o  Pj/i  ri  ind  |)i«'^o  Altnairn)  (tailed  from  Pan  una,  with  a  small 
force  ;   and  uktn^  advantage  of  a  civd  war,  soon  subdued  the  country  ; 
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seizing  the  Inca,  ^^tahualpa  or  Aubalipa,  and  putting  him  to  death. 
In  1535,  the  Spaniards  founded  the  city  of  Lima;  and  in  1543,  the 
president  of  the  auditncia^  or  court  of  Lima,  was  appointed  ffovernor 
of  Peru.  Tupac  .imaru^  the  last  of  the  Incas,  was  vanquished,  and 
put  to  death,  in  15G2.  There  were  several  revolu  of  the  natives; 
the  roost  important  of  which  was  that  headed  by  anotlier  Tupac 
Amaru,  in  1780:  hut  they  were  all  suppressed.  When  Spain  was 
subdued  by  tlic  French  power,  in  1808,  Peru  began  to  meditate  her 
independence:  but  this  was  not  effected  till  1821;  when  General 
San  Martin^  at  the  head  of  a  Chilian  army,  expelled  the  Spaniards 
from  Lima,  and  was  declared  protector  of  the  Peruvian  rrpublic. 
The  Spaniards  again  took  Lima,  in  1823,  but  were  expelled  by 
Bolivar^  acting  as  dictator;  and  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  in  1824, 
gained  by  (vencral  Sucre,  sealed  the  independence  of  Peru.  The 
suspected  ambition  of  Bolivar,  then  president  of  Colombia,  led  to  a 
war  between  that  republic  and  Peru,  which  terminated  in  1829. 
Peru  was  divided,  in  1830,  into  North,  and  South  Peru  ;  and  from 
1837  to  1839,  it  was  united  with  Bolivia;  but  it  is  now  a  distinct 
gOTemment,  under  the  presidency  of  General  Gamarra. 

Bolivia,  was  a  part  of  Peru,  until  1778  ;  when  it  was  united  to 
Boenos  Avres.  It  shared  in  the  revolution  which  commenced  in 
1800 ;  but,  in  1825,  it  declared  iuelf  a  distinct  republic,  under  the 
above  name,  (fcneral  Santa  Cruz  was  elected  its  president  in 
1829;  and,  in  1837,  Peru  was  placed  under  his  protection;  thus 
forming  the  Ptru- Bolivian  Confederation  :  but  this  was  dissolved 
by  a  revolution  in  Peru,  in  1830 ;  and  Bolivia  then  became  once 
more  a  distinct  government,  under  General  Velasco. 

$  6.  Of  the  more  southern  Spanish  "possessions,  Chili  was  invaded 
by  Almagro,  in  1535,  without  success;  but  Valdivia^  sent  by 
Pisarro,  founded  Santiago,  in  1541,  and  Conception,  in  1560.  He 
was  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Araucaniann  ;  a  wsHike  native  tribe, 
who  have  never  been  subduetl  by  the  Spaniards.  Their  chief  wars 
were  those  of  1598,  and  1665,  the  latter  of  which  ended  10  veaii 
aAerward,  in  a  formal  treaty  of  peace.  In  1770,  an  attempt  of 
Gonzat^o  to  collect  the  Araucanians  in  towns,  led  to  another  war; 
by  which  it  was  conceded  that  the  natives  should  have  a  resident 
minister  or  representative,  at  Santiago.  The  Revolution  in  Chili, 
commenced  in  1810,  but  was  repressed  by  the  Spanish  forces  from 
Peru,  till  1817;  when,  by  the  aid  of  General  San  Martin,  with 
troops  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  victories  of  Chacabuco  and  Maypu^ 
secured  the  independence  of  Chili.  Don  Bernardo  (Tliigfctntt 
was  elected  its  first  president ;  but  was  compelled  to  resign,  in  1829. 
General  Prieto  is  now  the  president  of  Chili. 

Im  Plata,  or  the  Jlrs^entine  Rryublie^  was  first  colonised  by 
Mtn'loza,  in  1535;  and  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by 
him  in  the  same  year.  It  was  dependent  on  Peru,  till  1778 ;  when 
it  was  erected  into  the  viceroyalty  of  BuenoM  J9urtM,  or  Fm  Pfmimf 
and  allowed  to  trade  directly  with  several  ports  of  Spain.  In  1806,11 
was  attacked,  and  the  city  uken  by  the  British ;  but  they  were  soos 
expelled,  by  the  aid  of  Liniern,  a  French  officer.  In  1810,  iIm 
first  iosurrectioa  sfmiost  the  mother  country  broke  oat  ui 
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Afret ;  and  FAnierM  was  declaretl  riceroy ;  bat  deposed  soon  a(Ver> 
ward.  In  1811,  a  Congress  was  assembled,  which,  in  1814,  ap- 
pointed PozatioM  Supreme  Director  of  the  republic,  with  an  execiH 
tire  council.  In  1816,  a  Congress  met  at  Tucuman,  appointed 
Pueyrrtdon  director,  and  declared  the  independence  of  tho  United 
ProTinces;  which  was  recognized  by  the  United  Sutes,  in  182S* 
The  name  was  changed,  in  1826,  to  the  Argentine  RtpuhHc  ;  and 
Rivadavla  was  chosen  president.  A  war  with  Brazil,  on  account 
of  the  Banda  Oriental,  led  to  a  ciril  war,  which  resulted,  in  1830,  in 
the  elevation  of  (•eneral  Quiroga  as  dictator  or  governor ;  though 
his  power  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayret* 
(•eneral  de  Po$a$  b  now  governor  of  that  province,  and  charged 
with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Argentine  jfepublie :  but  the  oUier 
provinces  are  in  fact  independent. 

Paraguay,  was  granted  to  the  Jesuits,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  centur}' ;  and  was  entirely  under  their  control,  till  they  were 
defeated  by  the  united  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies,  in  1756,> 
Paraguay  was  included,  in  1778,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  I^  Plata ;  and 
so  continued,  till  the  Revolution.  In  1813,  Paraguay  was  pro- 
claimed  an  independent  republic,  under  two  consuls,  Fegroi  and 
Dr.  Franeia.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Dr.  Francia  caused  himself  to 
be  named  dictator  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term,  for 
life.  In  1826,  he  made  a  formal  declaration  of  the  independence  of 
Paraguay ;  of  which  he  continued  the  dictator,  or  sovereign,  ontfl 
his  death  in  1810.    . 

rnigtiay,  formerly  called  the  Banda  Oriented,  was  originally 
settled  by  a  Spanish  colony  from  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  soon  became  a 
subject  of  contention  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  though  retained 
by  the  former.  This  prorince  took  part  with  Buenos  A3rreflt  hi 
effecting  the  Revolution :  but  separating  itself  from  that  state,  itt 
1815,  under  General  Artigaa,  it  was  invaded  and  held  in  subieetUHl 
by  Brazil,  until  1826;  when  General  Rivera,  aided  by  Buenos 
Ayres,  raised  the  sundard  of  independence.  By  the  peace  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  in  1828,  the  Banda  Oriental  became  a  separate  republie, 
under  the  name  of  Monte  Hdeo,  which  it  afterwards  changed  to  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  Vraguay  ;  of  which  General  Rivera  (or  Ri* 
beira)  is  now  president. 
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VII.  DEPARTMENT: 

BIOGRAPHY. 


In  the  department  of  Bio^phy,  we  comprehend  that  portion  of 
human  knowledge  which  relate*  to  the  lives  of  distinguished  persons ; 
their  character  and  actions  ;  their  descent  and  their  insignia;  including 
the  kindred  and  subonlinatc  subjects  of  Genealogy,  Heraldry,  Auto- 
graphics,  and  Sphragistics.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  CSreek, 
^*of,  life,  and  Y^^ofw,  i  write  or  describe :  and  we  may  add,  that 
Biography  is  to  individuals,  what  Chronography  is  to  coromunitieSt 
or  nations ;  the  record  of  tlieir  existence.  These  departments  are, 
therefore,  closely  connected,  and  the  present  one  is  often  regarded 
as  subordinate  to  the  preceding ;  but  we  think  it  so  extensive,  and 
important,  as  to  deserve  a  distinct  place.  Judging  from  the  Cata- 
logues of  some  of  our  largest  Libraries,  about  one-fifth  part  of  all  the 
iKKiks  in  the  world,  relates  to  History  and  Biography:  from  which 
fact  the  propriety  of  separating  these  subjects  will  perhaps  be  still 
more  apparent 

Biography,  may,  we  think,  be  considered  as  supplementary  to 
Civil  History,  rather  than  subordinate,  to  it  Where  the  historian 
gives  only  a  crowded  sketch,  the  biographer  selects  a  single  promi- 
nent object,  and  presenu  us  with  s  finished  picture.  This  depart- 
ment presenui  advantages  over  every  other,  for  mingling  instruction 
with  amusement,  in  a  simple  and  natural  style :  the  gravest  facta  and 
principles  being  often  enlivened  by  sprighdy  anecdotes  ;  and  the  car- 
rent  of  action  readily  bearing  the  reader  along  to  the  close*  without 
any  severe  mental  eflort.  It  is  doubdess  the  doty,  as  it  is  generaQy 
the  aim  of  the  Biographer,  to  exhibit  the  faults  of  hb  subject  as  a 
wsming,  and  the  virtues  as  an  example,  for  the  reader*s  benefit ;  but 
this  is  often  better  done  indirecdy,  than  in  a  formal  manner.  While 
a  proper  freedom  of  description  is  allowable,  there  are  also  domestic 
privacies,  especially  in  regard  to  persons  recently  deceased,  which 
we  think  no  biographer  has  a  right  to  invade.  If  wrong  conduct,  or 
erroneous  principles  are  already  known  to  the  world,  they  roust  per- 
haps be  mentioned ;  but  it  is  Uie  writer^s  fault  if  they  are  allowed 
either  to  gratify  or  to  mislead  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

The  earliest  Biographers,  in  most  countries,  were  the  hmrdB^  or 
min»irfU,  who  sang  the  exploiu  of  their  chiefs,  exalted  then  as 
demigods,  and  ascribed  to  them  actions  surpaaaing  human  abUity. 
Thus,  the  remains  of  the  most  ancient  biography,  even  in  Oreeee 
and  Rome,  are  mixed  with  their  Mythology :  or,  in  otlier  words, 
involved  in  fable.  It  is  remarkable  tfist  in  this  department  of  Litera- 
ture, the  Greeks  were  surpassed  by  the  Romans :  the  eariie«t  ffeoerd 
work  on  Biography  being  that  of  ymrro,  written  about  60  B.  C^ 
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•ad  taiil  to  hare  conuinrd  notices  of  MTen  hundred  dittingtiishad 
men  ;  though  unfortunately  it  i<  now  lost.  Cotneiiut  Nepoi^  in  hit 
Livea  of  Excellent  Commanders,  about  30  B.  C,  hat  giTcn,  ia  a 
claMtcal  style,  the  biography  of  twenty-two  celebrated  generaltt 
moatly  («rerian.  Suetonius^  about  A.  D.  100,  wrote  the  Liret  of  the 
Twelre  Caesars ;  and  notices  of  Illustrious  Grammarians,  Rhetori- 
cians, and  Poeu ;  which  works  are  yet  extant.  Plutarch^  who  died 
about  A.  D.  130,  was  the  (irst  and  only  Greek  writer  of  note,  on 

Eneral  Biography  ;  and  his  Parallel  Lives  of  celebrated  Greeks  aad 
>mans,  gire  to  this  siudy  a  more  philosophical  form,  and  raited  it 
to  a  higher  ettimaticm,  than  it  had  previously  attained. 

The  name  Autobiography^  is  applied  to  those  works  in  which  the 
writer  gives  an  account  of  his  own  life.  If  written  with  fidelity, 
they  are  oAen  of  great  value ;  being  usually  more  full  and  explana- 
tory thun  more  formal  works.  The  name  of  3/emoirf ,  is  applied  to 
mixed  works  of  history  and  biography,  written  at  tlie  time  of  the 
events  described,  or  soon  aHcr ;  usually  by  persons  who  witnessed 
the  events,  or  took  part  therein.  Such  works  are  generally  minute 
and  sprightly ;  often  valuable,  but  not  alwayt  worthy  of  entire  con- 
fidence. The  term  Xeerology,  hat  been  applied  to  a  brief  biogra- 
phy, or  obituary  notice  of  persons  recendy  deceased.  Such  prodoe- 
tions  sre  oAen  partial,  and  almost  necessarily  incomplete;  but  aa 
rapid  sketches,  demanded  by  the  public  curiosity,  they  often  posteia 
the  deepest  interest.  The  term  Eulogy ^  is  oAen  applied  to  a  funeral 
discourse,  in  honor  of  some  distinguished  person. 

The  subject  of  Genealogy^  is  a  constituent  part  of  Biography ; 
tricing,  as  it  does,  the  ancestry  or  the  progeny  of  individuals,  and 
the  relationship  of  families.  It  is  a  subject  of  legal  importance,  ia 
regard  to  the  descent  or  disposition  of  property ;  as  already  alluded 
to  in  a  previous  department  (p.  1 19).  It  is  also  frequently  import- 
ant in  histor}',  as  regulating  tlie  descent  of  crowns,  fiefs,  and  tides  of 
nobility ;  snd  occasionally  furnishing  the  cause  of  wars,  quarrela, 
alliances,  and  other  evenU.  A  series  of  persons  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor,  is  called  a  genealogical  Kne  f  and  ublea  are  oAen 
constructed,  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  family  genealogies.  These  were  roost  highly  pnxed  in 
the  middle  ages';  when  noble  descent  was  moat  highly  regarded; 
and  when  the  wealUi  and  power  of  the  nobles  gave  the  greatest  value 
to  tlieir  tides  snd  claims.  In  many  cases  alto,  important  oflicet,  not 
herrditar}*,  were  accessible  only  to  those  who  coulu  prove  a  sufficient 
line  of  noble  sncestors.  Happy  is  it  for  our  own  country,  thai  wa 
have  abrogate«l  the  ari^tocratical  system  of  Europe ;  though  familj 
infiuen«"e,  and  the  influence  of  weaJth  and  fashion,  are  still  ttrongljTt 
and  often  um  stroni^ly  felt.  Tlie  ute  of  family  names,  or  tiiriunneft 
th<Migh  ocrasional  in  remote  times,  was  not  generally  introduced  in 
Europe,  till  about  A.  D.  1200  :  snd  the  eariiesi  reconled  instance  in 
Germany,  is  that  of  Henry  it  Sinnth  in  1069. 

Heraiiiry^  it  tliat  study,  or  science,  which  relaiea  to  badgca  of 
honor,  or  pers<Mul  insignia,  called  eoois  of  mrms.     In  a  wider  tenaOt 
it  relates  also  to  the  management  of  pubUc  cerensonialt ;  at  procaa 
ttont,  cavalcades,  toumamenta,  coronaliooa,  and  ilie  like.    The  aanM 
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is  derived  from  llie  French  heraul,  a  herald^  or  marbhal,  whose 
busineftfl  it  is  to  c»tahli«h  armorial  hearings,  sclllc  disputes  for  prece- 
dence, an<l  rt  jjulate  puhlic  ceremonials.  The  ohjecls  of  this  study, 
arc,  to  explain  the  distinctive  insignia  of  j>ersons  of  rank ;  to  as*isl 
in  traiiiig  genealogies ;  and  to  stimulate  tho^c  of  nohle  hirth  lo 
deeds  o(  patriotism,  and  virtue.  Though  of  little  use,  therefore,  in 
our  own  country,  still  we  think  it  proper  here  to  give  some  general 
ideas  of  a  suhjtct  which  has  ahsorhed  so  much  lime,  and  excited  so 
much  intere.*>t,  in  the  eastern  world. 

A  coat  of  tirtns,  annory,  or  arhievemniit  i*  a  badge  of  honor, 
usually  painird.  or  engraved,  on  carriages,  weapons,  teals,  plate  and 
the  like,  t<»  identify  or  dignify  its  poss€»s»or.  Thus,  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  when  the  warrior  covered  his  face  with  his  visor,  tlie  device 
on  his  fthield,  and  the  crest  on  his  helmet,  served  to  distinguish  him 
from  hi:*  mmpanionN.  These  devices  were  afterwards  transmitted  to 
his  de.-eendants;  \aried  only  by  family  alliances,  and  goveincd  by 
rules  ho  exact  as  to  have  dignitied  Heraldry'  with  the  name  of  a  science, 
alike  distinct  and  complicated.  Arms  may  tn^long  to  individuals,  to 
families,  oi*  to  nations ;  and  they  are  sometim<^s  distinguished  by 
diflerent  names,  to  denote  the  cause  of  their  being  borne  ;  as  arms  of 
dominion,  of  preten>ion,  of  concession,  of  community,  (»f  patnmage, 
of  family,  of  alliance,  of  succession,  of  assumption,  and  the  like. 
Euro|K>an  money  is  often  stamped  with  the  arms  of  tlie  sovereign 
under  whom  it  w.ns  coined. 

Something  like  these  insignia,  was  used  in  very  remote  times,  to 
distinguish  individuals  or  nations.  Thus  the  israelitet  chose  tlie 
Hebrew  letter  Tau  ;  the  Si*ythians,  a  thundirbott ;  the  Egyptians, 
an  ox  :  the  Phrygians,  u  hof^  ;  the  Thracians,  ^lars  ;  the  Mediant 
and  Romans,  an  niirle  •  the  Persians,  a  bow  and  arrow  ;  and  tlie 
Goths,  a  hair.  Hut  Ileraldr)'  appears  to  have  been  first  maile  a 
regular  study,  by  the  (termans,  in  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  and  of 
Chivair)'  :  and  its  French  name,  JUaaon^  comes  from  tlie  (■erman, 
blast n,  to  blow  the  honi ;  as  was  dime  when  the  herald  announced 
a  new  knight,  and  his  coat  of  arms.  To  blazon  a  coat  of  arms, 
b  to  explam  or  descril>c  its  emblems  ;  and  to  marthal  the  same, 
is  to  compose  a  new  coat  of  arms,  or  to  unite  two  or  more  in  one, 
as  in  the  union  of  families  or  nations.  The  French  had  cultivated 
this  study,  bi^fore  it  was  introduced  into  England,  by  the  Norman 
conquerors ;  and  hence  most  of  its  technical  terms  are  in  the  French 
language. 

The  principal  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  is  the  tMCUtrheon^  or  shitld^ 
with  its  tinctures,  ordinaries,  and  charges.  The  shield  h^s  varied  in 
shape.  With  ditTerent  ai;rs  and  nations  ;  but  is  generally  widest  at  the 
top,  and  |H>inied  at  th«'  bottom  ;  though  among  the  Italians  it  is  oval ; 
and,  for  u  omen,  the  escutehe(»n  is  lozenge  or  diamond  shaped.  There 
are  nine  /M't/i/j  on  the  eticuU'heon  or  shield,  which  have  received 
distinctne  names.  They  are  the  dexter  chiefs  middle  rhief,  and 
f  iitif/rr  rhief^  near  the  top  ;  the  honor  pointy  fe$$  or  heart  pointy 
and  nombril  ftoinf,  down  the  middle ;  and  the  deiter  base^  middk 
base,  and  siniiter  hate,  near  the  bottom.  The  dexter  chief  eod 
dexter  base,  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  shield ;  that  ie»  am  tiM-leA 
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of  an  observer  looking  toward  it ;  but  the  sinister  chief  and  base  are 
on  the  left  side  of  the  shield.     (Plate  VI.  Fig.  5.) 

The  tinctures,  or  armorial  colors,  are  represented  in  engravings  as 
follows  ;  or,  (golden  or  yellow),  by  a  dotted  surface  ;  argent,  (silver 
or  white),  by  a  white  surface,  unshaded  ;  (Fig.  7) ;  azure,  (blue), 
by  shading  with  horizontal  lines;  (Fig,  8) ;  gules,  (red),  by  shading 
with  vertical  lines ;  (Fig.  9) ;  sable,  (black),  by  two  sets  of  lines, 
horizontal  and  vertical :  (Fig.  10) ;  vert,  (green),  by  lines  inclining 
downwards  to  the  right;  (Fig.  12);  purpure,  (purple),  by  lines  in- 
clining downwards  to  the  left;  (Fig.  16);  tenne,  (orange),  bylines 
crossing  obliquely ;  (Fig.  15) ;  and  sanguine,  (dusky  red),  by  oblique 
lines  inclining  downwards  to  the  left,  crossed  by  horizontal  ones. 
(Fig.  14).  Of  furs,  ermine,  is  represented  by  black  sprigs  on  a  white 
field,  each  sprig  having  three  dots  over  it ;  (Fig.  6) ;  and  contre- 
ermine,  (or  counter-ermine)  is  the  same,  only  with  white  sprigs,  on 
a  black  ground.  Vair,  is  represented  by  a  surface  covered  with  small 
escutcheons,  alternately  white  and  blue,  with  the  white  inverted,  and 
placed  opposite  to  the  blue  ;  (Fig.  11) ;  while  in  contre-vair,  two  of 
the  same  color,  blue  or  white,  are  placed  head  to  head.* 

The  ordinaries,  are  certain  divisions  or  portions  of  the  escutcheon, 
which  have  received  distinctive  names.  Thus,  a  broad  horizontal 
space,  constituting  the  upper  third  part  of  the  shield,  is  called  the 
chief;  (Plate  VI.  Fig.  6) ;  and  a  broad  horizontal  belt  across  the 
middle,  is  called  a  fess  ;  (Fig.  7) ;  or  if  narrower,  a  bar.  A  broad 
space  down  the  midfdte  of  the  shield,  is  termed  the  pale  ;  (Fig.  8) ;  a 
similar  belt  from  the  left  upper  corner,  downward  to  the  right,  is 
called  the  bend ;  (Fig.  9)  ;  and  if  inclined  the  contrary  way,  the 
bend  sinister.  The  bar  sinister,  (Fig.  10),  is  the  most  common 
badge  of  illegitimacy.  A  smaller  shield  within  the  escutcheon,  is 
called  an  inescutcheon  ;  and  a  broad  space  around  the  edge,  is  termed 
a  border.  (Fig.  11).  A  horizontal  and  vertical  band,  together,  form  a 
cross  ;  but  two  oblique  bands,  united,  form  a  saltier.  (Fig.  12).  A 
band  across  the  shield,  forming  a  right  angle,  with  the  vertex  upwards, 
is  called  a  chevron;  (Fig.  13);  a  vertical  triangle,  with  the  point 
upwards,  is  named  2l  pile  ;  (Fig.  14)  ;  and  a  vertical  band,  narrowest 
in  the  middle,  and  with  concave  sides,  is  termed  ?iflasque.  (Fig.  15^. 
A  cross  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  that  is,  wanting  the  upper  arm,  is 
called  a  potence.  (Fig,  16).  If  the  shield  is  divided  by  a  line  across 
the  middle,  it  is  said  to  be  parted  per  fess,  (parte  per  fesse) ;  if  by 
a  line  down  the  middle,  parted  per  pale  ;  and  so  of  other  directions. 
The  dividing  line  may  be  either  straight ;  or  indented,  (Fig.  Q) ;  or 
invected,  (Fig.  7) ;  or  engrailed,  (Fig.  8) ;  or  waved,  (Fig.  9);  or 
nebuled,  (Fig.  12) ;  or  it  may  be  embattled,  raguled,  urded,  dove- 
tailed, or  in  still  other  forms,  which  we  have  no  room  here  to  explain. 

Heraldic  charges,  are  those  figures  which  are  painted  within  the 
field  of  the  escutcheon ;  and  which  may  represent  almost  any 
objects,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  If  simple  round  spots,  or 
roundlefs,  are  used,  they  are  called  bezants,  when  yellow ;  plates^ 
when  white;  fortcaux,  when  red;  and  by  other  names  for  other 

•  The  block  shading  in  Fig:.  13,  is  technically  called  potent'Counter-poient  s  but 
it  might  be  more  simply  designated  counter-potent. 
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colors  ;  or,  if  very  small,  they  are  called  gutttM^  that  is,  drops.  If 
diamond  ^hapi•d,  thry  arr  railed  loztnget,  /u$ils^  or  maicies  ;  and 
if  oblong,  tliey  are  named  bilUtn,  Angels,  men,  beasu,  birds,  fishes, 
insects,  stars,  and  ships,  are  fnHjuenUy  used  as  heraldric  charges ; 
baring  in  the  first  instance  probably  a  symbolical  reference  to  the 
acts  or  cliaracter  of  their  bearer.  In  case  of  animals,  their  position 
is  carefully  designated ;  as  courhant^  b'i"^  down;  i/omuin/,  sleep- 
ing ;  guardanl^  looking  towards  the  specutor  ;  reguardani,  looking 
backward ;  pa»»ant,  walking  by ;  combattant^  fighting ;  rampanit 
rearing  up  to  tight;  iaiient^  leaping;  ieiani,  sitting;  and  rarious 
otlier  postures. 

Some  cliarges  are  deemed  more  honorable  than  others  :  as  the  lion 
is  deemed  t)ie  most  honorable  of  beasts  ;  and  beasts  generally  are 
deemed  more  honoratde  than  fishes  :  but  these  very  artificial  dia- 
tinctioiis,  now  but  liiUe  regarded,  it  is  not  our  province  to  explain. 
Marki  of  cadency^  are  thtise  symbols  used  to  designate  the  order 
of  birtli  or  primogeniture.  Ttius,  the  eldest  Mm  may  bear  the  addi* 
tlon  of  a  labdt  or  alabel ;  that  is  a  horizontal  bar,  with  three  drope 
beneath  :  the  second  son  may  be  distinguished  by  a  rresroi/  ;  the 
third,  by  a  mullet,  or  five  pointed  star ;  the  fourth,  by  a  martlei,  a 
certain  small  bird;  the  fifth,  by  an  annulet^  or  ring;  the  sixth,  by  a 
fleur  de  lis  ;  and  so  on.  Sometimes,  howercr,  this  distinction  is 
made  by  repeating  the  characteristic  charge,  or  rar^'ing  its  pt»sition. 

The  ornamenit,  of  an  escutcheon,  arc  the  external  objects  coin 
nected  witti  it ;  as  crests,  helmeui,  scrolls,  and  the  like.  The  crett^ 
was  originally  the  plume  attached  to  the  helmet;  and  in  coats  of 
arms  it  was  a  badge  of  the  highest  honor :  but  the  term  is  now 
applied  to  any  object  placed  above  the  shield,  for  ornament  Of  the 
AV/iiir/,  there  were  four  kinds  ;  for  the  king  ;  (Fig.  1);  for  the  nobili- 
ty; (Fig.  2) ;  for  a  knight;  (Fig.  3) ;  and  for  an  esquire.  (Fig.  4). 
Crowns,  are  appropriated  to  sovereigns ;  (Fig.  17] ;  and  coroneiMt 
to  the  nobility,  with  distinctions  to  mark  the  grade.  The  coronets 
of  dukes,  manjuises,  and  earls,  (Figs.  18,  10,  20),  are  set  witli  both 
strawberry  leaves  and  |)e:»rls ;  but  those  of  viscounts  and  barons,  are 
set  with  pearls  alone.  Mitres  are  peculiar  to  the  coats  of  arms  of 
the  higher  clergy  ;  (Fig.  21} ;  but  the  tiara,  or  triple  crown,  (Fig. 
22),  is  worn  only  by  the  p«>pe  of  Rome.  Ttie  tnantling,  is  the 
draper)'  thrown  around  the  escutcheon  :  the  wreath,  resemblmg  leares, 
is  an  appendaj^e  to  the  lielniet ;  the  scroll,  is  usually  attached  below 
the  e^cutrhron,  containing  some  motto  selected  by  the  individual 
owner;  and  the  supporters,  are  figures,  usually  of  animals,  stamliag 
on  the  scroll,  and  tin  each  side  of  the  escutcheon. 

The  mar$/inllinf  of  arm*,  or  uniting  of  two  or  more  coats  in  one* 
is  mo^t  fr((|uendy  p^rforinetl  by  impaling;  that  is,  bisecting  the 
shield  by  a  %rrtical  linr,  and  appropriating  one-half  to  each  roaU 
Thin  mrtluMi  i%  usually  adopted  for  ihe  esrutcheons  of  a  husband  and 
wife.  Anotlii-r  iimmIc,  i5  by  t;varterinz  ;  that  is,  dividing  the  shield, 
by  cross  lint^,  inui  quarter*,  in  mhirh  the  separate  arms  are  placed. 
These  may  !»<•  farther  sid»di%itlid  ;  rn  tliat  one  c<^t  of  arms  maj 
unite  many  others,  from  whirh  it  i«  derited.  Funeral  escutcheons 
or  achievement*,  al«o  called  hatchmen's,  are  of  a  lotengc  shape,  and 
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are  affixed  to  the  fronts  of  houses,  on  the  death  of  their  proprietor* 
to  denote  his  rank  and  condition.  On  the  death  of  a  husband,  for 
example,  that  side  of  the  loxenfe  which  is  appropriated  to  his  die* 
tinctive  arms,  is  painted  black,  while  the  wife*s  side  remains  white. 
The  abore,  we  trust,  will  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  prinet- 
ples  of  Heraldry. 

The  term  AuloftaphM^  may  be  applied  to  the  study  of  the  hand- 
writing of  indiTicraala,  with  a  riew  to  its  reeognitkm.  The  sigoa* 
ture  of  any  person  is  commonly  called  his  autograph ;  but  thif 
name  is  also  applied  to  manuscripts  of  whaterer  length,  when  thty 
are  in  the  handwriting  of  their  author.  Extensire  collections  of 
autographs  hsTc  been  made ;  which,  in  identifying  manuscripts,  or 
signatures,  are  of  historical,  as  well  as  biographical  importance.  Of 
similar  use  is  the  study  of  Sphragistia,  or  the  examination  of  seab, 
with  their  derices  and  inscriptions.  This  study  has  been  termed  a 
branch  of  Diplomatics  ;  as  senring  to  authenticate  treaties,  and  other 
documenu :  but  we  think  it  also  especially  subsidiary  to  Biographr, 
Seali^  are  of  rarioiu  shapes,  though  usually  in  that  of  a  shieM, 
whether  cardtform  or  oral;  and  they  were  formerly  impressed  on 
gold,  silrer,  lead,  or  common  wax,  until  the  introduction  of  Mealing 
trmr,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Originally,  none  but  persons  of 
rank,  or  churches,  or  corporations,  and  states,  hsd  a  right  to  oei 
seals  ;  and  the  color  of  the  wax  indicated  their  relatire  dignity.  Tb« 
earliest  regular  work  on  Sphragistics,  was  that  of  HeimeduM^  on 
seals,  published  in  1709. 

In  comparing  distinguished  indiTiduals  with  each  other,  it  seema 
mont  natural  and  proper  to  institute  the  comparison  between  those  of 
similar  characters,  or  pursuits.  Thus,  we  may  naturally  comptft 
CT«ar  and  Bonaparte  ;  or  Des  Cartes  and  La  Place :  but  a  compari* 
son  between  Alexander  and  Aristotle,  or  between  Newton  and 
Shaktpeare,  would  be  futile,  if  not  absurd.  In  such  cases,  it  to 
enough  to  know  that  each  was  preeminent,  in  his  own  sphere.  Thie 
principle  will  be  our  guide,  in  the  subordinate  arrangement  of  this 
department ;  in  which  the  only  philosophical  method  that  occura  lo 
us,  is  to  group  together  individusls  of  the  same  country,  and  of  simi* 
lar  pumuiu ;  as  statesmen,  warriors,  dirines,  and  other  classes  of 
men.  The  subject  of  Biography  is  <»f  course  inexhsostible ;  so  that  even 
the  largest  works  sre  found  to  commemorate  bat  an  extremely  smaD 
portion  of  our  race  ;  and  this  in  reference  only  to  their  most  promi- 
nent actions  and  traits  of  character.  We  hare  thought  that  the  smaD 
space  here  allotted,  would  be  best  deroted  to  a  systematic  arraago* 
ment  of  the  most  prominent  names ;  preparatory  to  the  perusal  of 
extentire  and  miscellaneous  Biographical  works. 

We  proceed  therefore  to  treat  ol  the  present  departaseot,  in  gao* 
ffnphical,  and  ethnographical  order,  oiider  the  four  branchea  of 
Eudassic,  Oriental,  European,  and  AoMrican  Biography. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ECCLASSIC    BIOORAPBY. 

In  the  branch  of  Euclassic  Bio^phy,  we  inclttde  the  litet  of  til 
the  distinguished  persons  of  antiquity,  who  were  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  extends  therefore  to  the  Jews,  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  and  Persians,  who  flourished  before  or  during  the  Roman 
conquest  and  dominion  ;  as  well  as  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  them- 
selves. Of  the  name  EurlaaiCf  we  hate  already  spoken,  in  the 
preceding  department,  (p.  201).  Euclassic  Biography  is  necessarily 
Tery  imperfectly  known  to  us;  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  tlie  period, 
and  Uic  scantiness  of  the  reconls,  which  have  been  preserved,  in  any 
form,  to  the  present  day  Enough  however  remains  to  prove  that 
human  nature  wns  essentially  the  same,  in  ancient  times,  as  in  our 
own ;  though  influenced  then  by  a  less  perfect  system  of  society, 
laws,  and  religion.  The  want  of  greater  personal  security,  and  the 
comparative  in^tahility  of  states  and  governments  in  tliose  times, 
tended  perhaps  to  produce  more  self-dependence,  and  more  originality 
of  character,  than  is  common  at  the  present  day ;  though  to  this  remark 
we  have  frequent  exceptions,  especially  in  cases  of  great  emergencies. 
The  spirit  of  the  ancient  heroes  is  now  unemployed,  or  otherwise 
occupied  ;  hut  by  no  means  extinct. 

$  1.  OtJeuinh  Biography ^  OUT  principal  records  are  the  Bible, 
and  the  writings  of  Jo>ephus.  The  following  is  the  series  of  *fit/f- 
dUuvian  Patriarchs,  with  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death,  according 
to  the  common  chnmoloj^y.  .idam,  4004 — 3074  B.  C. ;  Seth^  (or 
Sheth;.  3R74— 296ti;  Enos,  (or  Enoch),  3769— 28(M ;  Cainan, 
(or  Kenan),  3070— 27fl9 ;  Mahalaieel,  (or  Malaleel),  3009—2714; 
Jared,  (or  Jered;,  3514 — 2582;  Enoch,  (or  Henoch),  bom  3382, 
translated  to  heaven  3017;  McthuMtlah,  (or  Mathusela),  3317 — 
2348;  Lamech,  3130—2353;  and  Soah,  (or  Noe),  294S— 1998 
B.  C.  Of  Noah's  three  sons  we  have  already  spoken;  (p.  201); 
and  we  have  farther  room  to  continue  the  genealogy  only  down  to 
Jacob,  a"*  follous  :  Shmi,  (or  Sem).  2446—1846  B.  C;  Jfrphaxad^ 
2316— 190H  ;•  Salah,  (or  Shelah),  231 1—1878  ;  Eber,  (or  Ileber), 
2281  — IS17;  Pelfz,  (or  Phalec),  2247— 2008  ;  Ren,  (or  Ragau), 
2217— 107H;  .Vrrii2'.(orSaruch},2I85 — 1955;  .YoAor,  (or  Nachor), 
215,^—21)07;  Ttrah,  (or  Tharah).  2126—1922  ;  Mraham,  1996— 
1821  ;    isaar,  Hl)6— 1716;  and /aro6,  1836— 1689  B.  C. 

The  twi  hf  sons  of  Jar<»b.  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  fsraet,  wc 
have  :ilri:i<!y  named;  (p.  110^;  and  will  only  add  that  Jofr/>A  died 
1635  B.  (\,  ajrrd  110  ytMrs.  From  Arri,  through  Kokath  and 
Amratn,  was  de«c«Mide(l  Momcm,  the  ItMwler  of  the  Israelites,  and  their 
divinely  appiinted  lawjriwr  and  historian.  MoMtM  died  1452  B.  C, 
or,  .trconlmij  to  Mali  •,  XCAYi}  H.  (\ ;  and  his  brother  Aaron,  the  first 
Jewish  hiirli-prie^t.  dud  in  the  •anie  year.     ^otAiicf,  the  successor  of 

*  The  **<r|i(ujcint  tnrt«uoot  f'ainan  m  oc&t  •het  Arpbsxsil ;  but  in  the  Hsbfsw 
Irxt  hat  luitic  m  oouUrd. 
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Moses,  died  1426  B.  C. ;  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Judges,  OthnieU 
Ehudn  and  Shamgar,  to  1312  B.  C. ;  Deborah^  the  prophetess,  and 
Barak,  who  defeated  the  Canaanites,  about  1290  B.  C.;  Gideon^ 
(surnamed  Jerubbaal),  who  defeated  the  M idianites,  1245  B.  C,  and 
whose  son,  Abimelech,  made  himself  a  king;  Tola  and  Jair ;  Jeph- 
thahf  who  defeated  the  Ammonites,  1188  B.  C;  Ibzan,  Elon^  and 
Abdon;  Samson,  who  died  amid  the  Philistines,  1117  B.  C. ;  £li; 
and  lastly,  Samuel,  the  prophet,  by  whom  Saul  was  anointed  king, 
1095  B.  C.  Saul  was  slain  1055  ;  David  died  1015;  and  Solomon 
died  975  B,  C.     (See  p.  202). 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  kings  of  Israel,  with  the 
dates  of  their  accession,  were  Jeroboam  I.,  975  B.  C. ;  Nadab,  954 ; 
Baasha,  (or  Baasa),  953;  Elah,  (or  Ela),  930  ;  Zimri,  929  ;  Ahab, 
918  ;  Ahaziah,  897  ;  Joram,  (or  Jehoram),  896;  Jehu,  884;  Jeho- 
ahaz,  856;  Joash,  839;  Jeroboam  XL,  825;  Zechariah,  771; 
Menahem,  770  ;  Pekahiah,  (or  Pekaiah),  760 ;  Pekah,  758  ;  and 
Hosea,  (or  Hoshea),  729  B.  C. ;  with  wnom  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
became  extinct.  The  contemporary  kings  o{  Judah  and  the  dates 
of  their  accession,  were,  Rehoboam,  975  B.  C. ;  Abijah,  (or  Abia), 
958  :  Asa,  the  pious,  955  ;  Jehosaphat,  the  wise,  914  ;  Jehoram,  (or 
Joram),  889;  Ahaziah,SSb;  Athaliah,  the  usurper,  884 ;  Joash, 
(or  Jehoash),  878  ;  Amaziah,  838  ;  Uzziah,  (or  Azariah),  the  vir- 
tuous, 809 ;  Jotham,  757;  Ahaz,  the  idolater,  741  ;  Hezekiah,  the 
pious,  726 ;  Manasseh,  the  cruel,  697 ;  Amon,  642 ;  Josiah,  the 
good,  640 ;  Jehoahaz,  (or  Shallum),  and  Jehoiakim,  both  608  ;  and 
Zedekiah,  597  B.  C,  the  last  of  whom  was  carried  a  captive  to 
Babylon. 

Of  the  Jewish  prophets;  besides  Samuel,  and  Nathan,  1055 
B.  C. ;  and  Elijah  and  Elisha,  896  B.  C. ;  the  four  greater,  so 
called,  were  Isaiah,  the  evangelical,  who  flourished  750 ;  Jeremiah, 
the  warning  and  weeping,  about  629 ;  Ezekiel,  the  speculative  and 
mysterious,  595 ;  and  Daniel,  the  historical,  who  flourished  569 
B.  C.  The  twelve  lesser  prophets,  with  the  dates  at  which  they 
flourished,  were  Jonah,  830  B.  C.  ;  Amos,  820  ;  Hosea,  750 ; 
Micah,  740 ;  Nahum,  probably  735  ;  Joel,  probably  680 ;  Zepha- 
niah,  630;  Hnbakkuk,  610;  Obadiah,  probably  600;  Haggai^ 
520  ;  Zechariah,  520  ;  and  Malachi,  about  420  B.  C.  The  leaders 
in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  were  Zerubbabel,  the  governor,  and  Joshua, 
the  priest,  535  B.  C.  Ezra,  the  priest,  467  B.  C,  restored  the 
temple  worship  ;  and  Nehemiah,  455  B.  C,  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  The  succession  of  high-priests,  thenceforward  till  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  have  no  room  to  present. 

Sadoc,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Sadducees,  flourished  about  250 
B.  C. ;  and  Ilillel,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Pharisees,  about  200  B.  C. 
The  Targum  writers,  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  we  have  already 
mentioned,  (p.  144).  Philo  of  Alexandria,  called  the  Platonist,  or 
follower  of  Plato,  flourished  A.  D.  40;  ^nii  Josephus,  the  Jewish 
historian,  died  at  Rome,  about  A.  D.  80.  The  biography  of  distin- 
guished modern  Jews,  as  Spinoza,  Menasseh,  Mendelssohn,  and 
others,  belongs,  we  think,  to  the  countries  in  which  they  resided. 

§  2.  Of  early  Egyptian  Biography,  very  little  is  known ;  for 
32 
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reasons  already  explained  in  the  preceding  department.  The  fabu- 
lous personage,  Thaut^  to  whom  so  many  inventions  have  been 
ftUributed,  (p.  26),  is  said  to  have  gone  from  Babylon  to  Egypt,  in 
the  earliest  times  of  the  latter,  and  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
0$iri$  and  hit.  The  earliest  Egyptian  legislator,  appears  to  have 
been  Menei ;  the  founder  of  Memphis.  TnephactUM^  Bocehoriit 
•nd  •itychht  also  named  as  law-givers,  probably  flourished  about 
800  B.  C.  The  Egyptian  kings  of  the  Ptolerovan  dynasty,  with 
the  dates  of  their  accession,  were  Ptoltmy  I.,  (Lagus  or  Soter),  323 
B.  r. ;  Ptoltmy  II.,  (Philadelphus),  284  ;  Ptolemy  III.,  (Euergetes), 
246;  Ptolemy  IV.,  (Philopater),  221  ;  Ptolemy  V..  (Epiphanes), 
204;  Ptolemy  VI..  (Philometor),  180;  Ptoltmy  VII.,  (Physcon 
or  Euergetes  fl.],  145;  Ptolemy  VIII.,  (I^thynis),  and  his  mother 
Cleopatra  1.,  116,  including  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Ptolemy  Alex- 
ander ;  Ptolemy  Alexandtr  II.,  81 ,  with  Cleopatra  II.,  and  Berenice ; 
Ptolemy  , Alexander  III.,  80;  Ptolemy  Dionynui,  (Auletes),  65; 
and  Ptolemy  Dionyiiui  II.,  51,  witti  Cleopatra  III.,  who  destroyed 
herself,  31  B.  C.  The  Greek  philosophers  at  Alexandria,  during 
this  and  a  later  period,  will  be  mentioned  under  Grecian  Biography. 
Manetho^  the  Eg>'ptian  historian,  flourished  about  280  B.  C 

Of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  Biography,  very  little 
information  has  been  preserved,  (p.  204).  The  kings  of  the  last 
Babylonian  empire,  with  the  dates  of  their  accession,  were,  Sabopo^ 
Ituiar^  who  revolted  from  the  Assyrian  government,  626  B.  C. ; 
Nthurhadntzzar^  the  Great,  (Nabuchodonosor  II.),  606;  Kril  Me* 
rodach,  562  ;  \trigli»tar^  (or  Belvhazzar),  558  ;  and  Sabtmadiu$^ 
(or  I^hynitus),  the  Belshazzar  of  the  Scriptures;  who  came  to  the 
throne  553,  but  was  slain  538  B.  C.  The  kings  of  Persia,  afWr 
Xerxes,  (p.  205),  were  .^r/oxfrxet,  (I^ngimanita),  464  B.  C  ; 
Xerxes  II.,  425  ;  Dariut  \othtti,  (or  Ochus),  423;  ^rtaxerret  II., 
(Mnemon),  404  ;  Jlrtaxerxet  III.,  (or  Ochus),  358;  .^raes,  or  Aro- 
gus,  357  ;  and  Dariui  Codomanui,  335  B.  C. ;  who  fell  in  the 
conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great.  We  have  farther  room 
to  mention  only  Berotui,  the  Babylonian  historian,  who  floortshed 
about  250  B.  C, ;  and  Zoroa$ter,  (or  Zerdusht),  the  Persian  philoao- 
pher,  who  lived  about  500  B.  C. 

Among  the  Syrian  kings,  (p.  205),  with  the  dates  of  their  aeeetatoa, 
were  Seleueu$  S'ieator,  312  B.  C. ;  Jniioehut  I.,  (Soter),  280  B.  C. ; 
JIntiochus  II.,  (Theos).  261  ;  SeleueuB  II..  (Callinicus).  246;  Se- 
/furi/j  III..  (Oraunus).  226;  .^ntiochut  III.  the  Great,  223;  Selnt- 
cut  IV..  Philopater),  187  ;  .^ntioehui  IV.,  175  ;  ^ntiochus  V.,  164  ; 
Demf!rin\  I.,  (Soier),  162  ;  .Alexander  Ba/at,  150;  Drmetriy  11., 
(Ntcatnr;.  Itr>;  .^ntiorhvt  VI.,  114;  Diodotut,  143;  ^miioehu 
VII..  130;  Dtmetritit  II.,  retu^red.  130;  .Alexander  Zebinm.  127; 
.In  t  toe  hut  VIII.,  123  ;  Philip  otul  Dfmetriut.  93  ;  77/rr«fies  of  Ar- 
menia. 83  ;  and  jJntinchut  .itiatieut,  60  B.  C,  who  was  dethroBad 
by  Pompey  the  Great.  Sanehnniathon,  the  Phcenieian  historian, 
probably  flourished  about  1200  B.  C. ;  and  CadmU9t  the  PluPBtetSB, 
who  carried  letters  into  Greece,  flourished  1400  B.  C. 

^  3.  We  come  next  tn  the  interesting  subject  of  Grtfum  Bi^grth 
phy  ;  in  which  we  shall  first  speak  of  statesBieB«  warriovi,  and  oibIbib  ; 
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neit  of  historians  ^nd  poets ;  mnd  lastly  of  philosophers  and  men 
of  science.  The  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  AchilltM^  Uly$9U^ 
^ramemnont  and  others,  are  chiefly  celebrated  by  Homer,  and 
belong  to  the  age  of  tradition.  Of  Grecian  lawgivers,  LycurgUM^ 
88 1,  and  Solon^  594  B.  C,  hare  been  already  mentioned.  The  a*- 
pirinff  Piiiitraiui,  died  about  5^  B.  C. ;  and  hb  sons  Hipparehiis 
and  Tlippias,  were  expelled  from  the  goremment  of  Athens.  The 
principal  generals  of  Greece  in  the  Persian  wars,  were  MUtiadu% 
who  died  about  480  B.  C. ;  Ijtonidai,  of  Sparu,  who  fell  480  B.  C; 
,iriatUe$,  called  the  Just,  who  died  about  487  ;  77kfmit/oc/e«,  who 
died  449;  PauMonias^  who  died  471;  and  Cimont  the  son  of 
MiliiaJet,  who  died  449  B.  C.  Periciei^  the  Athenian  leader,  died 
of  the  plague,  429  B.  C. ;  mVcibiadet^  of  Athens,  was  slain  404 ; 
Conon^  of  Athens,  died  393 ;  and  Lytander,  of  Sparta,  the  victor  in 
he  Peloponneslan  war,  fell  in  the  Theban  war,  394  B.  C.  Pelopida»% 
of  Thebes,  fell  in  batde,  304 ;  and  Epaminondat^  who  defended 
Thebes  against  Sparta,  also  fell  gloriously,  303  B.  C.  Age9Uau9^ 
of  Sparta,  died  300  B.C". ;  an  1  Phocion^  the  virtuous  sutesman  of 
Athens,  was  put  to  death,  318  B.  C.  We  have  further  room  to  men- 
tion only  PhUopamen^  general  of  the  Achcan  league,  who  was  pat 
to  death,  183  B.  C,  and  has  been  styled  the  last  of  the  Greeks.  Of 
the  Grecian  orators,  Ly»ia»  died  379;  and  liocraieMt  338  B.C.: 
Demoitheneit  the  Athenian  statesman  and  orator,  died  322 ;  and 
JEtchiniM,  his  rival,  323  B.  C. 

Of  the  Greek  historians,  HerodofuM,  of  Halicamassus,  (tourished 
445 ;  ThurydUtn^  died  at  Athens,  391 ;  Xtnophon,  celebrated  also  at  a 
general,  dietl  359 ;  Polybiui,  also  a  statesman  and  general,  died  abonl 
12 1 ;  Diodorui  Sicuius,  (or  the  Sicilian),  flourished  44  ;  and  ZXe« 
nytiui  of  Halieama$MUM,  flourished  30  vears  B.  C.  Of  PlularcK 
the  biographer,  we  have  already  sDoken.  (p.  243).  Charon  of  Limp- 
sacus,  who  flourished  400,  and  Ctesias  of  Cnidos,  400  B.  C,  are 
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flourished  aboat  907  B.  C. ;  and  Henod,  probably  at  the  same  time. 
Sappho^  of  Lesbos,  flourished  000 ;  and  ^naereon^  of  Teos,  abont 
530  B.  C.  .T.$chylu»,  of  Athens,  died  450;  Pindar,  of  Thebee, 
435 :  Euripidt9^  oi  Salamis,  407 ;  and  Sophociti,  of  Athens,  died 
400  B.  i\  ffwn,  of  Smyrna,  died  about  300 ;  TTkfocriltis,  of  Syn- 
ru«e.  in  Sicily,  flourished  285 ;  and  AfotcAi/s,  of  Symeuse,  probably 
flourished  100  B.  C.  ^Kiop^  the  fabulist,  bom  in  Phrygia,  died  501 
B.C\  ArchiliKrhus,  Tyrtjrus,  Theognis,  Cmpedocles,  Aristophanee* 
Menander,  and  othrrs,  we  have  only  room  to  name. 

The  Sevrn  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  were  Solon,  of  Athens,  (p.  907); 
ThtdtB.  of  Milettis,  (p.  20] ;  Peri&nder,  of  Corinth,  who  died  095 
B.  C\  ;  Chilo.  of  Sparu,  who  died  597  B.  C. ;  Piltmcui,  of  Mvtilene, 
who  dird  570  B.  V, ;  Cleobuiu$,  of  Lindoe,  who  died  501  B.  6. ;  and 
/flirt,  of  Priene,  who  flourished  at  the  same  date.  Of  other  Greek 
hd>«sophen,  besides  thoee  already  mentiooed  at  foonders  of  seeli* 
p.  20,  21).  we  wofdd  name  Anmximmndtr,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Thalrs.  who  dirtl  517  B.C. ;  Zeno,  the  elder,  of  Elia,  a  disHple  of 
Xenophanc*.  who  flourished  401 ;  and  Lmcipput,  of  Rlea«  wlio 
fltMirish<Hl  110  B.C. ;  Anmjtmgorm$,  of  Cla»Nnene«  who  was  the  pie- 
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ceptor  of  Pericles,  and  died  428  B.  C. ;  Heraclitui,  the  weeping  philo- 
sopher, who  flourished  500 ;  and  DemocritUMt  the  mirthful,  who  died 
361  B.  C. ;  Xenocrates,  \hv  virtuous,  who  died  314  ;  and  Thtophrat- 
iU9,  the  eloquent,  who  died  280  B.( *.  Longinui,  the  critic  and  utates- 
man,  under  Queen  Zenobia,  of  Palmyra,  died  A.D.  273. 

Of  the  Greek  tcienteit  or  scientific  men,  besides  those  termed 
philosophenf.  Melon  of  Athen;*,  tlie  astronomer,  flourished  432  : 
Eudoxus,  the  a^ironomer  and  geometer,  died  352 ;  Euclid  of  Al- 
exandria, the  geometer,  flourished  300 ;  and  Archimedes  of  Syra- 
cuse, the  geometer  and  mechanician,  was  killed  212  B.  C\  Erato i- 
ihencM,  the  grogrjpher  and  librarian,  of  Alexandria,  died  194  ;  Ifip- 
parchus  of  Nic«Ta,  the  astronomer,  died  125  B.  C;  Strata  of  Ama- 
sia,  the  geographer,  died  A.  I).  25  ;  and  Ptolemy  o(  Alexandria,  the 
astronomer,  flourished  about  A.  I).  100.  Ctetibius  of  Alexandria,  the 
mechanician,  flourished  135;  and  //rro,  of  the  same  place  and  pur- 
suit, flotirished  120  B.  C.  IlippocrateB  o(  Con,  the  great  physician, 
died  30 1 ;  and  Galen  of  Pergamus,  alike  renowned  in  medicine,  died 
201  B.  ('.  Of  Grecian  artists,  Phidiat,  the  sculptor,  died  432 
B.  C. ;  Parrhaniust  the  painter,  and  Zeuxis,  his  rival,  flourished 
about  400  ;  .ipelles,  the  painter,  flourished  about  330  ;  and  Prajri- 
ieiei,  the  sculptor,  about  324  B.  C 

$  4.  The  subject  of  Poman  Biography,  is  alike  extensive  and 
interesting.  Of  the  seven  kingt  of  Rome,  RomuluM,  its  founder,  is 
said  to  have  died  715  B.  C. ;  Suma  Pompiliui,  the  pious,  died  C72; 
TulluB  Ilottilius,  the  warlike,  was  killed  640;  Ancu$  Martins, 
the  prudent,  died  616;  Tarqtiinius  PrincuM,  (the  elder  Tarquin}, 
was  assassinated,  578 ;  and  Servius  Tullus,  the  freedroan,  met  the 
same  fate,  53 i  B.  ('.;  but  Tarquinim  SuperbuM,  or  the  proud,  died 
about  14  years  after  his  expulsion,  (p.  208).  Of  the  consxih,  who 
succeeded  in  the  Roman  government,  there  were  no  fewer  than  four 
or  five  htindred,  besides  occasional  dictators,  on  great  emergencies. 
Junius  Prutus,  one  of  the  flrst  two  consuls,  fell  in  battle,  in  the 
year  of  his  election,  500  B.  C. :  Collatinus,  his  coUeaini^t  being 
of  the  Tarquin  family,  retired  from  Rome;  and  Publius  Vale- 
rius, styled  Poplicola,  was  chosen  in  his  stead ;  while  Spurius 
Lucretius,  succeeded  Brutus ;  all  in  the  same  year.  Florun 
Lartius,  the  first  dictator,  498  I).  (\,  was  previously  a  consul. 
Meneniun  .^zrippa,  appeased  the  people  at  Mount  Sacer,  in  the  same 
year.  Marcius  Coriolanus,  who  was  exiled,  and  went  over  to  the 
Volsri.  but  afterwanls  save<l  Rome,  died  488  B.  C\  M.  R.  Fahius, 
fire  timet  ron^ul,  twice  dictator,  and  seven  times  triumphant,  proba- 
bly fell  in  battle  with  the  oiher  Fabii,  477  B.  C  L,  Q.  CincinNatus, 
thrice  diruitor,  retume<l  each  time  victorious  to  his  plough,  and  died 
430  B.  (\  L.  F.  Camilhtn,  who.  as  dictator,  saved  Rome  from  the 
GaulK,  dicfl  365  B.  (\  C.  L.  Fahricius,  the  magnanirooos  coo- 
qoemr  of  Pyrrhus,  died  about  270  B.  C\ 

M.  .f.  Reguhin,  the  invailer.  and  afterwards  the  captive  of  Car- 
thage, was  there  put  to  death  251  B.  C\  Q.  M.  Fahius,  called 
Cunrtator,  or  the  delayer,  because,  when  dictator,  he  avoided  a  battle 
with  Hannibal,  was  twice  triumphant,  and  died  202  B.  (*.  M.  C. 
MarceliuMf  Tictoriottt  at  Syracuse,  was   ktUed  206  B.  C\     A  C 
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Seipio^  the  first  surnamed  Africanui,  victorious  at  Zama,  died  about 
184  1).  C. ;  L,  C.  Scipio,  surnamcd  Asiaticus,  was  hb  brother;  and 
P.  JKmiliui  Scipio,  styled  Africaiius  the  younger,  died  128  B.  C. 
31.  P.  Cato^  tlie  censor,  died  147  B.  C;  and  L,  Mummiut^  aur- 
named  Achaicus,  who  completed  the  conquest  of  Greece,  flourished 
at  the  same  date.  Caiu$  Gracchui,  the  seditious  agrarian,  was 
killed  l*il  B.  C. ;  thirteen  years  after  his  brother  Tiberius.  Q.  C. 
MtttUuM^  sumamed  Numidicus,  who  warred  against  Jugurtha, 
flourished  109  B.  C.  C  Mariui,  the  victor  and  tyrant,  died  86 
B.  C  ;  Ciiiiia,  his  adherent,  was  previously  slain  ;  and  L,  C,  Sylla^ 
his  rival,  alike  cruel,  died  78  B.  C.  Cniui  Pomptiut^  or  Pompey 
the  (treat,  the  friend  of  S)lla,  and  rival  of  Ciesar,  was  slain  ia 
Egypt,  48  B.  C.  M.  T.  Cicero^  the  orator,  and  friend  of  Pompey, 
was  killed  43  B.  C. ;  and  M.  Cato,  surnamed  Uticensis,  sacrificed 
himself  at  Utica,  46  B.  C.  Julittg  Ctesar,  was  slain  at  Rome,  44 
B.  C. ;  J/.  J,  BrutUit  and  C  Cattiua^  who  took  part  in  slaying 
him,  fell  at  Philippi,  42  B.  C. ;  and  M,  Jlntomua^  or  Mark  Anthony, 
their  vanquisher,  sacrificed  himself  for  Cleopatra,  31  B.  C;  when 
Rome  ceased  to  be  a  republic,  even  in  name. 

Julius  Cxsar,  and  Augustus,  were  included  amonff  the  Twelve 
Cjttartt  so  called ;  of  whom  the  other  ten,  witli  the  dates  of  their 
aivcftston,  were  7^beriu$t  A.  I).  14  ;  Caligula^  the  vile,  A.  D.  37; 
CiauJiu9,  the  first  of  that  name,  41 ;  A>ro,  the  cruel,  54  ;  GaibOf 
the  weak,  08 ;  Otho  undflUUhiBf  each  a  few  months  in  60 ;  F%f- 
pa%ian^  tlie  popular,  60;  Titu*^  the  virtuous,  70;  and  Domitian,  the 
crufl,  A.  1).  HI.  Next  succeeded  the  five  good  emperors,  AVrra, 
the  aged  and  prudent,  06 ;  Trajan,  the  popular,  08 ;  Adrian,  the 
enWrprizing,  117;  .'intoninut  Pius,  the  peaceful,  138  ;  and  M.  .fu- 
rtliuM  .^ntoninuM,  the  virtuous,  and  philosophical,  A.  D.  161.  Of 
the  remaining  emperors,  some  of  the  most  remarkable,  were  Com- 
modus,  A.  I).  IHO;  Septimius  Sevtrut,  103;  CaraeaUa,  and  GeiOf 
211;  Ilelioi^abaiuB,  or  Elagabalus,  the  vicious,  218;  m^lexandtr 
AVreri/f,  222;  the  Gordians,  236-8;  Dtciut,  210;  GaiiienuM^ 
260  ;  CiaudiuM,  the  second  of  that  name,  268;  miurelian,  the  brave, 
270;  Taciius,  275;  M.  .iureliui  Cartu,  *ZW  \  Diocletian,  284; 
Conatuntine  I.  the  (ireat,  306;  Julian,  361  ;  Jovian,  363;  ro/fit- 
tinian  1.,  and  Valtn$,  364  ;  liotioriuM,  305 ;  Volentinian  III., 
42 1:  ami  Homulus  jui(u$tus,  475;  with  whom  terminated  tlie 
wr«u*rn  empire,  (p.  200.) 

Of  Roman  oraUirs,  we  would  mention  HorienMiut,  with  his  great  con- 
t«*m|M>rmry  and  riial,  Cicero,  above  named  ;  and  QuitUilian,  who  died 
A.I).  05.  Of  Roman  Ais/oria/tt.  besides  Jtiliu$  Cmtar,  the  threeprin* 
ripal  were  CriMpuB  Sallu$iiu9,  or  Sallust,  who  died  35  B.C. ;  TUtu 
LieiuB,  or  I«ivy,  who  died  A.I).  17 ;  and  C.  ComeKu$  Tacitua^  wlio 
lltiurivhed  .\.I).  IT?.  Of  tlie  minor  hbtorians,  ValeriuB  3iajeimu$9 
tlouiuhrdA.I).20;  9^ lleiuB Paterculu$,90on Mfier;  QuiniUM CurliuOf 
flouruhr<l  .%.I).  00 ;  Moms,  110;  Justin,  130;  and Eotropius,  flourished 
a^Miut  360,  during  the  decline  of  the  empire.  Of  the  biofrapheit, 
rarro,  \epo»,  and  SueioniuM,  we  hare  already  spoken,  (p.  242). 

Of  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  distinguished  were  P.  31rgiUu9 
Maro,  or  Virgil,  who  died  10  B.  C. ;  «id  Q.  BorwiimB  flmccuB^  m 
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Horace,  who  died  8  B.C. ;  both  of  ihem  patroniied  by  Augustut  and 
Mvcenafl.  PlautuB^  the  comic  poet,  died  about  184  :  Ttrence^  his 
rival,  flourished  167;  and  ArictVitit,  the  satiriit,  died  103  B.C.  Ca- 
tullus, Fropertius,  and  Tibullus,  preceded  Oric/,  the  third  best  poet 
of  Rome,  who  died  A.D.  17.  Ph:edrui,  the  fabulist,  (louiished  about 
A.D.  20.  Lucan^  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  A.D.  65 ;  and  Peironiug 
met  tlie  same  fate  in  the  following  year.  Marital^  died  about  A.D. 
104 ;  and  Juvenal  died  A.D.  128.  Among  the  minor  poets,  were 
Nievius,  Ennius,  Facuvius,  Attius,  Gallus,  Pertitis,  and  Seneca ;  and 
others,  whom  we  have  no  room  even  to  name. 

Of  Roman  pliilosophers,  besides  Cicero,  we  can  only  mention  Lu" 
erefius,  who  died  about  54  B.C. ;  and  Seneca,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  Nero,  A.I).  65.  In  sciences  and  arts,  Rome  produced  Pomponiu$ 
Mtla,  the  geographer,  who  flourished  A.D.  60;  Pliny,  the  elder,  the 
naturalist,  who  perished  while  observing  Vesuvius,  A.D.  70  ;  CeUuM^ 
the  physician,  who  flourished  A.D.  20;  Sammonieuit  the  physician, 
who  flourished  A.D.  200;  Columella,  who  wrote  on  agriculture,  in 
the  first  century ;  lltruviui,  the  architect,  who  flourished  at  the 
Christian  era ;  Pollio,  who  wrote  on  architecture  and  mechanics,  at 
the  same  era :  and  Prontinut,  who  wrote  on  the  military  art,  and 
die<l  A.D.  106. 

Our  notice  of  Byzanline  Biography  must  be  confined  to  the  men« 
tion  of  the  following  emperors,  with  their  dates  of  accession  :  Jjrea- 
diu$,  the  first  of  the  eastern  emperors,  distinctively  so  called,  A.D. 
305;  Theodotius  II.,  408;  Leo  I.,  the  Thracian,  457;  Leo  II., 
(Zeno),  474  ;  Anastatius,  styled  the  Silenury,  401  ;  Justin  I.,  the 
Thracian,  518;  JuBlinian  I.,  527 ;  Justin  II.,  565;  Phocas,  002 ; 
Herarlius,  610;  ConsUns  II.,  642;  Justinian  II.,  685,  and  704; 
Leo  III.,  Isauricus,  717 ;  Consuntine  V.,  742 ;  Irene,  797 ,  Michael 
in.,  842;  Basilius,  867;  Aeo  VI.,  the  philosopher,  886;  ConsUn- 
tine  VII.,  Forphyrogenitus,  012,  associated  with  Romaans  I.,  010; 
Nieephorus  II.,  (Phocas),  063 :  and  Basilius  II.,  with  Constantine 
VIII.,  A.D.  075.  (p.  200).  The  renowned  general  Beliutriu;  died 
in  565 ;  and  T\%bonian,  the  lawyer,  died  in  545.  Zoeimna,  and  Pro- 
eopius,  were  among  the  Byzantine  historians  who  wrote  in  the  Greek 
language ;  all  of  whom  were  of  minor  note. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OBIBNTAL   BIOOKAFMT. 

Trb  subject  of  Oriental  Biography  b  verir  imperfectly  kaowm  to 
us ;  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  its  scenes,  the  deficiency  of  ita  leeofda, 
and  our  imperfect  knowledge  even  of  those  which  do  eiist.  It  doobl> 
leta  presenu  topics  of  romantic  interest,  and  well  worthy  of  conirnH 

fttion,  which  have  not  vet  been  eihibited  to  the  weatem  world. 
e  wild  and  fiery  zeal  of  the  Mohamedan  conqoerori ;  the  aelf-ioH 
molation  of  their  opponenu ;  and  the  sudden  reveraea  of  forttme,  ao 
frequent  in  the  eastern  world,  and  so  fatal  to  social  improveoMnt, 
are  among  the  characteriatict  of  this  branchy  which  we  hata  no 
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(My  to  deeeribe.  We  shall  liefe  IbUow  the  tame  general  ot&m 
at  in  Oriental  Chronog raphy  :  for  the  rtatcNit  therein  expUined.  Thii 
arranfeoient  will  bring  the  Biography  of  all  the  Mohamedan  nitioat 
iaio  one  connected  tenet ;  which  wtU  be  followed  by  thai  of  th«  !•• 
■aining  naiiont*  in  the  ettt  of  Atia. 

$  I.  Cofamencing  with  .f  ra6»im  Biogrmpky^  the  naoMt  of  the  iral 
Ita  CmHpk»%  or  vicariout  toccettort  of  Mohamed,  and  the  dalet  of  their 
accettion»  are  at  follows :  Mu-Bekir.  (or  Aboo  Beker»  whote  origtaal 
aaaM  wat  Abdallah  Ebn  Abu  Koafat),  A.  D.  033 ;  Chmar.  the  Tielo- 
rioot«  034 ;  Oikman^  (or  Osnian),  044  ;  ^lu  regarded  by  the  Pertiifti 
at  ike  firti  caliph,  056,  assassinated  6G0 ;  .IfiMuriyaA,  (or  Moawiah), 
fint  of  the  Ommiadet,  060 ;  Vezid^  (or  Jezid]«  079 ;  Moawiyak  IL, 
063;  mibdmiimk^  084;  Merman  I.,  tame  year;  and  MJuimeiekf 
085.  Among  the  remaining  caliphs  were  tValid  I.,  the  victorioye, 
A.  D.  705;  SuUiman,  714;  Hasktm,  723;  Ibrahim,  744;  Ab«l 
Abbas,  called  Saffah,  or  the  bloody,  first  of  the  house  of  Abbat,  4« 
D.  750;  Al  Mansor,  (Mantur,  or  Abu  Giafar^,  754,  firtt  of  the 
calipht  of  Bagdad ;  Haroun  al  RoMchid,  (or  llaroon  al  Rasheed)* 
780;  M  Mamun,  813;  and  3/a/attm,  833;  the  four  last  mea- 
tiooed  being  known  at  patront  of  learning.  M  Motazem,  (or 
Muttatem),  the  latt  caliph  of  Bagdad,  wat  pot  to  death.  A.D.  1958. 
Kkmltd,  (or  Caled),  the  general  of  Aboo  Beker,  died  in  039 ;  .f  mneo. 
(or  Amru),  the  general  of  Omar,  died  in  003;  and  THaker,  the 
general  of  Al  Mamun,  fiourished  in  813. 

Of  Arabian  geographers,  we  would  mention  Schertf  EdrUi,  who 
Oourithed  A.  D.  1100;  and  Ismael  Akulftda,  prince  of  llamth,  in 
Syria,  who  died  in  1333.  To  thtt  clatt  of  writert  belong  tlso  Ai 
Balkhi,  Al  Bcirouni,  and  Ibn  Cssakar.  Of  historians,  besides  .^6111- 
feda  iutt  mentioned,  llethtm  Schoaib  Aikkekebi  (lourithed  in  818 ; 
and  Abulfarmg%u9,  (or  Abulpharagius),  bishop  of  Cuba  in  Syria,  died 
in  1280.  Other  historians  were  Makrixi,  Assoiuti,  Aljazri,  Elmaeia« 
Tabah,  and  Arabthah.  ElmanicuM.  of  Egypt,  wrute  a  Saraoea 
llittory,  in  the  13th  century.  Of  Arabian  potit,  besidet  thoee 
of  the  .Moallakal,  to  be  mentioned  under  Callography,  MoniandbbU 
(or  Moienabbi),  wat  killed  by  robbert,  in  M5;  Abu  Itmael  TV 
rmi,  (or  Thograi),  vixier  of  Bagdad,  flourudied  in  1100;  Abe 
femtm,  in  830 ;  and  Bochteri,  in  880.  Other  poett  were  Abu  Beer« 
Al  .Nataphi,  Shafan,  Abu  Mantor,  Al  Oazi,  and  Ibn  Zadun.  Admai. 
[or  Atmai),  the  great  romancer,  flourUhed  at  the  court  of  Harooa  al 
Ratheed,  m  800;  and  Ithiel  Hariri,  and  Abe  DBtkafar  Ibn  TV 
pkmil,  abo  excelled  m  romance. 

Of  scientific  Arabiant,  we  would  name  at  attroaomert,  betidee  tho 
caliph  Al  Mamun,  AWattgnini,  (or  Albataai)*  of  Metopotamia,  who 
died  888 ;  Aikazen,  of  Spain,  who  Oooriaheo  aboot  1 100 ;  and  Abm 
Pagei,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  oentary.  Al  fhrabi.  (or  Alteii» 
bins),  the  natural  philoeopher,  Aourtthed  in  W4«  AimtAa$$mr.  WM 
a  follower  of  Aritiotle.  AnKmg  the  Arabian  phjrtieiant,  were  Sma- 
pi&n^  who  flourished  about  800;  Rkmz€$,  aboot  880;  and  OAtt^ 
and  Hal^abbas  at  about  the  tame  time.  Avicenna  died  in  1036; 
•fIfriKasu,  in  1100;  .frfaxoar,  of  Spain,  died  at  Morocco,  in  II 09 1 
and  A9€rr0€$.  of  Cordova,  who  wat  famed  for  geaertl  leanui^ 
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died  nt  Morocco,  about  1220.     Most  of  \hcac  physicians  were  also 
alcheniiittff. 

$  2.  We  shall  commence  Turkish  Biography,  by  giving  the 
names  of  the  Sultana,  and  the  dates  of  their  accession,  since  the 
eonqiic!«t  of  ronsianiinoplo.  They  are  Bajazei,  (or  Bayazeed)  II., 
1481 ;  Sclim  I.,  1512;  Soliman  II.,  for  Suleiman),  the  magnificent, 
1520:  Sclim  II.,  15f\0;  Amtirath  III.,  1574;  Mohamed  III.,  (or 
Mahomed),  151)5:  Ahmed  I.,  (or  Achmet\  1004;  Mustapha,  (or 
Mustafa).  1617;  Amurath  IV.,  1623;  Ibrahim,  16tO;  Mohamed  IV., 
1655;  Soliman  II.,  1687;  Ahmed  II.,  1600;  MusUpha  II.,  1005; 
Ahmed  111.,  1703;  Mahmood  I.,(orMahmoud),  1730;  Mustapha  III., 
1757  :  Abdul  Ahmed,  1771 ;  Selim  III.,  1780;  Muslapha  IV.,  1807 ; 
Mahmood  II.,  1808;  and  Abdul  Medjid,  1839.  Of  Turkish  hiato^ 
Hans,  Snnd-ed-din,  who  was  alsfo  mufti  of  Constantinople,  died  in 
1590.  His  work  wa.^  followed  by  tho^e  of  Naima,  Raschid,  and 
Iladschi  Chalfa,  suniamed  Tchelebiaade,  who  was  also  an  encyclo- 
paedist, nnd  died  in  1657.  Of  Turkish  poet$,  we  would  mention 
Baki,  the  lyric  poet,  who  died  in  1600;  MoUa  Khosrrw,  the  ro- 
mancer ;  and  »ibdtil  JMtifi,  who  made  a  collection  of  minor  poems, 
or  a  Turkish  Anthology-.  Ab<lorrhaman  Effendi,  was  a  Turkish 
mathematician,  who  flourished  in  1793. 

In  modem  Ptrninn  Biography,  we  hare  room  to  gire  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Sufl^avean  dynasty  only,  with  their  dates  of  accession, 
at  follows.  Shah  l5«mad.  1504;  Tamasp,  (or  Thamas^,  1523; 
Ismail  II.,  1576;  Mohammed  Meerza,  1577;  Ilamzen,  1586; 
MbaM,  the  (;reai,  1587;  Sam  Meerza,  (or  Shah  SufTee),  1629; 
Abbas  II.,  16i2:  SuATim'  Meerza,  (or  Sh.ih  Suleiman,  or  Soliman), 
1666;  IIoos!«cin,  160i  ;  Mrer  .Mahmood,  the  AfTghan,  1722 ;  Ash- 
raflf,  the  AfTjrhaii,  1725 ;  Tama«p  II..  (or  Thamas),  son  of  lloossein, 
1729  ;  Abbas  III.,  1732  ;  Nadir  Shah,  (Thamas  Kooli  Khan),  1736; 
Adil  Shah,  1717;  Ibrahim,  1748;  Kerreem  Khan,  (or  Kerim,  1753; 
Ali  Murat,  1784  ;  Aea  Mohammed.  1789;  Feth  Ali,  for  Futteh  All 
Khan),  1796;  and  Mohammed,  1834.  Of  Persian  Ati/ona^s,  we 
would  mention  ,^bti  Said,  'ox  Abulkasin  Beidavi^,  who  flourished  in 
1276;  Kaztrini,  who  died  in  1351;  7\nan  khah^  who  dieil  in 
1377  :  Chowand  Shah,  who  flourished  in  1711  ;  and  Frriihla^  at 
about  the  same  date.  Among  the  Persian  porta,  Ferduai^  flourished 
in  1020;  .SWi,  (or  Saadi),  of  Shiraz,  died  in  121>2 ;  Hafis,  (or 
Hafez),  died  in  1389:  Jamy,  (or  Djamy  Abdalrahman),  died  in 
1494:  Hatifi,  died  in  1520;  and  Sizami,  (Nisaroi  or  Nisam), 
floun«hc(l  in  161H1.  ,in%ari,  (.Ansseri  or  Anasari),  flourished  A.  II. 
1000;  .imari,  ^\nweri,  or  Enwcri),  died  in  1200;  Khakani^  (or 
Chakani\  wa^  his  contemporar)* ;  and  Noumi  of  Balk,  sumamed 
Balkhi.  died  in  1262.  Pttdizi  is  a  modem  poet;  and  BM  Phelmr^ 
a  recent  poet  of  note,  die<l  in  1825.  Other  poetf  will  be  mentioned 
ander  Persian  C'allojrraphy.  Of  Persian  atlroiiOfners,  we  woakl 
mention  Omar  Chehan,  who  flourished  in  1072  ;  and  AVrsttr  EddiMf 
(or  Nasere<ldin\  of  Thus,  in  1259. 

5  3.  The  Biography  of  the  Eant  Indira^  is  \tm  known  to  ««, 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world.     We  shall  aw 
menee  that  of  Hindooataii,  by  naming  aoiiBe  of  tlM  gn^  Nkgnth^ 
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chiefly  those  who  were  the  most  dUlioguithed.  Baher^  (Babur  or 
Baba),  the  first  of  thts  si*ries,  died  in  ISSO.  Shere,  the  Af|{haii,  died 
in  1M5;  and  Noumaioun,  the  son  of  Baber,  aAer  regaining  his 
throne,  dte<!  in  1555.  His  Bon^  Mbar,  (or  Aeber^,  the  fortunate,  died 
in  1605;  mnd  Jehan  Ghire^  (Jehanghire,  or  Seliro),  died  in  1628. 
Shak  Jehmn^  died  about  1660;  and  his  son,  the  ambitiotis  and  re- 
nowned miureng  Ztbt^  died  in  1707.  AAer  the  short  reigns  of 
Bahauder,  Jehaunder,  and  Mahomed  Shah,  and  the  Persian  con* 
quest  by  Sadir  Shah,  already  mentioned,  (p.  213),  the  great  MoguLi« 
from  their  diminished  power,  became  of  minor  consequence.  The 
principal  native  chiefs  who  were  subdued  by  the  British,  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  department.  Of  Hindoo  hisiorianit  we 
would  mention,  besides  the  emperor,  J  than  Ghire^  (or  Jehan  Cruir)» 
the  viiier,  mibul  Fazi^  who  wrote  in  the  Persian  language,  and  was 
put  to  death  in  1604.  Of  the  Hindoo  poeiM,  Valmiki  and  Vyaim 
flourished  long  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  Ctdidai  flourished  60 
B.  C,  Other  Hindoo  poets,  and  the  fabulous  name  of  Pilpay^  wiU 
be  referred  to  under  Hindoo  Callography. 

Under  Chinett  Biography^  we  give  the  names  of  the  emperors 
of  the  present  f22d,  or  Tai  fsin)  dynasty,  with  the  dates  of  their 
accession,  as  follows;  Shun-chi^  or  Shee-tsong,  1644;  Kang^lut^ 
(Kang-hi),  or  Shin-tsoo-gin,  1662;  Yong'ching^  (Yong-tching),  or 
5$hee-tsong-hicn,  1723;  A7fii-/onf,  (or  K ten-lung),  1736 ;  Kia-kinjff 
1796;  and  Tao-kicang,  (Tara-kwang,  or  Daoguan),  1821.  Of 
(^hinmc  hi$ioriani  we  would  mention  Con*fu-tse,  (Kung-fu-dsu),  or 
Confuciui,  who  was  also  a  poet  and  moralist,  and  flourished  about 
550  B.  C. ;  and  Meng-tseu,  or  Menciui^  his  successor,  and  com- 
mentator, who  died  314  B.  C.  St-ma-iiUn,  was  also  a  Chinese 
historian ;  and  the  recent  emperor  Klen4ong^  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  Chinese  poets. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

limOPBAJf    SIOORAPHT. 

Tub  branch  of  European  Biomphy,  b  very  extensive,  end  abounds 
In  distinguished  characters,  in  idl  the  walks  of  life.  Next  to  thst  of 
our  own  country,  it  presents  to  tis  lessons  the  most  available  for  prae* 
tiral  benefit ;  as  the  circumstances  of  the  European  nations  are^  of  sU 
others,  the  most  similar  to  our  own  ;  and  therefore  aflbrd  precedents 
the  most  suitable  for  our  guidsnce.  All  that  we  csn  here  attempt, 
IS  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  renowned  and  meritoriottS 
charactrri,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  idea  of  their  relative  posi' 
tion,  in  the  scale  of  time,  and  the  circle  of  nations ;  by  which  the 
readier  will  be  enabled  to  stndy  them  in  a  connected  and  natural  order, 
on  referring  to  exirnsive  biographical  works.  It  is  ffratifj^ing  to 
observe,  that  the  names  distinguished  in  the  cause  of  Teaming  and 
philanthropy,  may  at  least  rival  the  number  of  those  renowned  in  amw 
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or  in  power ;  while  not  a  few  of  the  Utter  may  also  be  reckoned 
among  the  former.  Ry  this  retrospect,  we  are  also  encouraged  to 
hope  that  the  prejudices  nnd  jealousies  which  have  in  time  past 
opposed  barriers  to  international  intercourse,  are  g^dually  disappear- 
ing; and  that  the  various  nations  will  henceforward  become  more 
and  more  united,  in  a  reciprocity  of  kindness  and  beneficence.  In 
pursuing  this  branch  of  Biography,  we  shall  of  course  follow  the 
geographical  onler,  adoptetl  in  the  preceding  departments. 

J  I.  The  Biography  of  Modem  Greece^  relates  chiefly  to  the 
leaders  in  the  late  Rerolution ;  among  whom  were  Mavrocor^ 
datOt  the  first  president ;  Coioeotroni  and  Conduriottii,  who  were 
imon^  his  successors ;  the  brothers  J  jD«t7<fii/i,  of  whom  Alexander 
died  in  prison  at  Vienna,  in  18*28;  Mavromichaiii  the  Patriotic;  and 
Marco  liozzarit,  the  Brave,  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victor}*,  in 
1823. 

The  subject  of  Italian  Biography^  natorally  commences  with  an 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  PoptM,  and  the  date 
of  dieir  accession.  Reckoning  from  the  apostolic  age,  their  whole 
number  is  about  258  ;  but  we  have  room  to  give  the  names  only  of 
the  following.  Leo  I.,  called  the  Saint,  A.  D.  440;  Hilary,  (or 
Hilarius),  461  ;  Felix  II.,  483  :  Symroachus,  498  ;  Iformisdas,  514; 
Pelagius  I.,  556;  John  III.,  560;  Gregory  I.,  sumamed  the  (treat, 
WO;  Boniface  III.,  600;  (see  p.  218:)  llonorius  I.,  620;  TTieo- 
dote  I.,  6tl,  the  first  who  was  styled  sovereign  pontiflT;  Vitalianus, 
(or  Vitellianus),  655  ;  Domnu$,  676 ;  Benedict  II.,  684  ;  Sergius  I., 
087;  (^onsuntiuft,  (or  Constantine),  708;  Gregory  II.,  714;  (t re- 
gory  III.,  731  ;  /achary,  (or  Zacharius^,  741  ;  St^hen  III.,  752, 
the  first  who  acquired  territorial  sovereignty ;  Adrian  I.,  772 ;  f^o 
III.,  705;  Paschal  I.,  817,  who  first  created  cardinals;  Leo  IV., 
847;  John  VIII.,  872;  Benedict  IV.,  the  virtuooa,  Ml5 ;  AnatUtius 
III.,  010;  John  X.,  913;  .Martin  III.,  943  ;  John  X III.,  965 ;  John 
XVI.,  985;  Benedict  VIII.,  1012;  John  XIX.,  1021;  Aco  IX., 
1049;  Gregory  Ml,,  (llildebrand).  1073;  Urban  11.,  1088;  Eu- 
gene III.,  1145;  Alexander  III.,  1159;  Clement  III.,  1188;  Inno- 
eeni  III.,  1198;  Gregor)'  IX.,  1227;  Gregory  X.,  1271;  Boniface 
VIII.,  1294  ;  (Mement  V.,  1305,  who  removed  to  Avignon  ;  Gregory 
XI.,  1370,  who  restored  the  papal  chair  to  Rome;  John  XXII.,  1410; 
Martin  V.,  1417;  Pius  II.,  1458;  Alexander  VI.,  the  vile,  1402; 
Leo  X.,  (Giovanni  or  John  de  Mediei),  1513,  who  opposed  the 
Reformation;  Paul  III.,  the  licentious,  1534;  Pint  V.,  1566:  Grt' 
gory  XIII.,  1572  ;  Sixtus  V.,  1585;  Clement  V III.,  (Akiobrandini), 
1592;  Paul  V.,  1605;  Urban  VIII.,  1623;  Innocent  X.,  1644; 
Clement  X.,  1670;  Clement  XI..  1700;  BenediH  XIV..  (I^anbtiw 
tini),  1740;  Clement  XIV,  (Ganganelli),  1769;  Piua  VI.,  1774; 
Pius  VII.,  1800;  I^  Xll.,  1822;  Pius  VIII.,  1829;  and  Gi^gory 
XVI.,  1831.  •    ^ 

Of  lulian  statesmen  and  warriors,  Obizto  of  E$le^  firat  leader  of 
the  Guelfft.  or  papal  party,  flourished  about  1130;  as  did  also  hit 
rival.  Eccelino  Romano,  for  Da  Romano),  the  first  chief  of  iIm 
Ghibelines.  The  Este  family  were  of  Modena;  the  Romano,  of 
Verona  and  Padtia.     EcteHni  Rommno  IIL,  iho  emdt 
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hy  ,iz2o  of  E$te,  and  killed  liimfelf  about  1200.  Nicolas  II.  of 
K«tp,  who  died  138H,  and  Nicolaa  III.,  who  died  in  1441,  were  dtt* 
iinguithrd  patrons  of  learning.  So  were  also  Coimo  de  Afidicit 
chief  of  Florence,  who  died  in  140t;  and  his  grandson,  Lorenzo^ 
called  the  Munificent,  who  died  in  1492.  Oian  Oaieazxo  Visconiu 
a  descendant  of  Lurchino,  and  duke  of  Milan,  died  of  the  plague  in 
llO*i.  MachiaceUi,  the  politician,  of  Florence,  died  in  1&30;  and 
miiulreic  Djria,  the  defender  and  doge  of  Genoa,  died  in  IftOO. 
Of  the  Rieei,  Albixzi,  Strozzi,  Scali,  and  Albert!  of  Florence  ;  the 
Torn  and  Vinconti  of  Milan;  and  numerous  other  disttnguished 
fainilie«,  we  have  no  room  here  (o  speak.  Xichoias  Ritnzi^  (CoU 
di  Uu^nzi).  the  popular  tribune  of  Rome,  celebrated  in  romance,  was 
kliin  in  1354. 

Of  lultan  voyagers  and  travellers,  we  have  only  room  to  mention 
Marco  Polo,  (or  Paulo),  who  flourished  in  \%TZ\  the  bit>thers  ZenOf 
(or  the  Zeni],  in  1390;  the  great  ColumbuM^  (Cristoval  Columbo), 
who  died  in  1500;  rrs/iiicifit,  (Amerigo  Vespucci),  who  died  in 
1512;  and  his  rival  contemporaries,  John  Cabot,  and  Verrazano. 
Of  tSe  Iuli:ui  historians,  besides  Machiarelli,  we  would  mention 
Guirciar  llni  of  Florence,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Italy,  and  died  in 
1510;  Surpi,  called  Father  Paul,  or  Fra  Paolo,  of  Venice,  who  died 
ill  l(Vi3  ;  ikivUa,  who  lived  in  France  and  Venice,  and  died  in  1031 ; 
/ientirui(iio,  tlie  cardinal,  who  died  in  1044 ;  Muratori,  who  wrote 
several  works,  and  died  in  1750;  and  Botta^  who  died  in  1837. 
DjviU  wrote  on  French  histor}' ;  Bentivoglio  on  Flemish  ;  and 
Botu  on  American.  Among  other  Italian  historians,  we  may  name 
Nerli.  Nardi,  Segni,  Varchi,  Denina,  Colletta,  Serra,  Varese,  Sfor> 
zosi,  ftnd  Oiannone. 

Of  the  Italian  pt>cts,  Danie  Alighitru  of  Florence,  died  at  R*- 
Yenii.1,  in  I3'Z1  ;  Front €$co  Petrarca,  or  Petrarch,  bom  at  Florence, 
died  near  Padua,  in  1374;  Ludovieo  Arioito,  died  at  Ferrara,  in 
1533  ;  and  Torquato  Ttftto,  afWr  an  unhappy  life,  died  at  Kome,  in 
1595.  Sannazaro  died  in  1533  ;  Trissino  of  Vieensa,  died  at  Rome 
in  1550  ;  Vidadietl  in  1500;  Guarini,  in  1012;  and  Maflfei,  in  1750. 
Mrtatiaiio,  the  dramatist,  died  at  Vienna,  in  1702;  Ooldonit  of 
Venice,  died  in  1792  ;  AfJIeri,  of  Piedmont,  a  dramatic  and  epie 
{>oet,  dieil  at  Florence,  in  1803;  and  Cro  FoMColo^  died  near  Lon- 
don, in  1827.  Doccacio,  the  novelbt,  oi  Florenee,  died  at  CertaldOt 
in  1375. 

In  the  phy-sicd  sciences,  Italy  has  prodoced  Gn/i/eo,  (Galilei), 
who  wat  patronized  in  Venice  and  Florence,  persecuted  in  Rome, 
and  died  in  1042;  TorrlctUi,  his  pupil,  who  died  at  Florence,  in 
1017  ;  Boirorirh,  who  dietl  at  Milan,  in  1787  ;  (JatvoHU  of  Bolof- 
na,  who  died  in  1798 ;  and  f^oita^  the  electrician,  and  Piazzi^  the 
astronomer,  both  of  whom  died  in  1820.  CmndpinHt^  of  Arests, 
the  physician  and  botanist,  died  in  1003 ;  AUrovm^di.  of  Bolocna* 
the  naturalist,  died  in  1005;  and  SpaihmzanU  the  natnmliet,  died 
in  1799.  Among  other  Italian  physicians,  M^mdimu  (or  Mundintiie)t 
of  Btilogna,  flourithed  in  1315;  Beremgmriui  died  in  1527;  /V«» 
coj/orio,  (or  Fracastor),  in  1553;  /a^lopiiis,  in  1009;  fessWiiitt 
in  1501 ;  EustmchimM  died  at  Rome,  in  1874 ;  AnOiuz^  died  fai 
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1620;  Borelli,  in  1C70;  JUilini,  in  1703;  and  Daglivl  died  in 
1706.      Among  the  earlitT  |»h\9icians,  was  Fabririus  Aquapendente. 

or  Italian  arii»t!«,  /*u//«i</io,  the  arcliilecl,  died  in  1580;  Michael 
m^ngilo  Ihtonarotti^  the  famed  architect,  painter,  and  9cutptor,  died 
in  1503;  C( Hint ,  the  sculptor  and  painter,  died  in  1570;  Berninit 
the  architrct,  painter,  and  sculptor,  died  in  1680;  and  Canova,  the 
ftculptor.  died  at  Venice,  in  18*2*2.  Of  the  remaining  Italian  painters, 
Lfopiartfo  (la  f7;iri,  9t\  led  the  head  of  the  Florentine  school,  died  in 
1519:  and  liaphafl,  (Sanzio  da  Trbino),  head  of  the  Roman  school, 
died  in  1520.  To  the  Roman  scluMtl  also  belonj^ed  Michael  Angelo, 
already  named ;  Oiulio  Romano,  and  Penni,calle<l  II  Fattore ;  Salralor 
Posa,  who  died  in  1673  ;  and  Carlo  Maratti,  who  died  in  1713.  The 
Florentine  school  includes  the  earlier  painter,  Cimabue,  who  died  in 
1300;  as  aUo  Liiini  and  Perugino,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  (Baccio  della 
Porta),  who  died  in  1517  ;  and  m'imlrea  dtl  Sario,  who  died  in  1520. 
Carlo  Dolce,  who  died  at  Florence  in  1686,  is  usually  classed  with  the 
Florentine  >choc»l.  To  the  Venetian  school  belong  Giorffione,  (Bar- 
barelli  di  r.istelfranco),  who  died  in  1511  ;  the  famous  Titian^  (Tt- 
ziano  Vercelli),  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1576,  at  the  age  of  00; 
Patil  Vcroncic,  (Cagliari  of  Verona),  who  died  in  1588;  the  elder 
Bassano,  who  died  in  1592  ;  and  Tintoretto^  (Robusti],  who  died  in 
1594.  Of  the  I#ombartl  schcnil,  Corrcggio,  (Antonio  Allegri),  its 
founder,  died  in  1531  ;  /Antovico  Carracci  died  in  1619,  having  sur- 
vived his  cousins,  Agostino  and  Annibale  Carracci ;  Domenichino^ 
(Domenico  Zampieri),  their  pupil,  died  in  1641  ;  and  Guide  Rmi^ 
another  pupil  of  the  (^arracci,  died  in  16t2.  Cararaggio^  (whose 
first  name  was  Michael  .\ngelo),  head  of  the  natural  tdfiool,  died  in 
1609.  Of  lulian  mu<irian^,  Piccini  died  in  1800;  Cimarosa,  in 
1801  ;  P'le^iillo,  in  1816  ;  and  Paer.  in  1839.  Bellini  died»  we  be- 
lieve, in  l-'S^;  and  Zingarelli,  in  1839. 

$  2.  We  sh.ill  commence  the  section  on  Spani$h  Biogrmpky,  by 
f  iving  the  names  of  the  sovereigns,  since  Spain  became  one  united 
kingdom,  with  the  dates  of  their  accession.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
were  married  in  1479  ;  Charlen  I.,  (the  emperor  Charlea  V.),  arreded 
to  the  throne  in  1516;  Philip  II.,  in  1556;  Philip  HI.,  in  1598; 
Philip  IV..  in  1621  ;  Charies  II.,  in  1665;  Philip  V.,  in  1700;  Fer- 
dinand  VI.,  in  1716;  Charles  III.,  in  1756;  ChaHes  IV.,  in  1788; 
and  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1808  ;  but  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  aoverrign 
from  l>5n8  to  181 1,  when  Fenlinand  was  restored;  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded Sy  his  d.uijjhter  l>«:ilH»lla  II.,  in  1833.  Of  Spanish  warrioni 
and  «t:it»  *men,  Don  Podri^o^  calletl  the  Cid,  and  the  flower  of  Spa- 
nish r'iivdry,  died  in  1099.  Hfrnan^len  Gontafro,  railed  the  great 
captain.  >o  vn*iMr:ou!«  ajnin^t  the  Moorn,  died  in  1515;  and  Prmktiito 
.Tiwir/i/f,  cunlinal,  and  prime  minister,  the  conqueror  of  Oran,  in 
.Afric-i,  «Iiicl  in  1517.  .llrarrz,  Muke  of  Alva\  the  cruel  vieerov  of 
the  Netherlands,  died  in  1.^82.  Caspar  de  Guzmmn^  (cmint  of  Oli- 
varei],  prime  minister  of  Philip  IV.,  died  in  1645;  and  Gbtliom^tht* 
roni,  cardmal,  and  prime  niini«ter  of  Philip  V.,  died  in  1752.  Don 
Manufl  de  Godoy,  prince  of  peacr.  tbr  unworthy  favorite  of  Charles 
IV.,  is,  we  iliink,  still  livinr.  The  patriot  Bit  go  wae  put  to  dttlh 
in  1823  ;  but  his  coa<!jutor  3/tytir,  we  believe,  ttfll  tvnrivet. 
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Of  Spanish  voytgert  and  eiplorers,  ^Imafro  w%%  tlain  in  1588; 
Pizmrro.  in  IMl  ;  Cortez  diet!  in  I5M ;  Oratana  died  about  1550; 
Ponce  dt  Leon  flourithed  in  1512 ;  De  SoUm,  in  1517 ;  Valdivia^  in 
1541 ;  Saavedra^  in  1526;  Mendana^  in  1507 ;  and  Quiroi  in  1006. 
or  Spanish  historians,  Zurita  flourishetl  in  1570;  and  Mendoza 
in  I5S4;  Mariana  died  in  16*23;  Herrera^  frordesillas^,  died  ia 
16*25;  and  Antonio  de  Soli$,  died  in  1686.  John  Lto^  tne  biogra- 
pher, died  about  1526.  Of  the  Spanish  poets,  the  marquis  Henry  de 
Jliiena,  died  in  1434  ;  iniro  de  Mendoza,  was  his  pupil ;  Juan  de 
3/rFia,  died  in  1456;  Garcuaso  de  la  Vega,  in  1536;  Juan  Bo$eant 
in  1543;  Hernando  Herrera.  in  1578;  Louim  de  Leon,  in  1501; 
Erciliay  T^niga,  died  about  1600 ;  and  lA>u%i  Gongora,  died  in  1627. 
Cervantfi,  (Saavedra),  the  poet  and  novelist,  died  in  1616;  don  lAwe 
de  I'fga,  of  Madrid,  the  dramatist,  died  in  1035;  and  don  Pearo 
Calileron,  (or  Calderona],  his  lival,  died  in  1687.  Vincent  Gareiae 
de  ia  Htterta,  the  recent  dramatist,  flourished  in  1778;  and  Yriarie^ 
the  fabulist,  at  the  same  date.  Prince  Juan  Manuel,  the  noYelist« 
died  in  1362  ;  and  Mattheo  Aleman  flourished  in  1580.  Of  the  Spa- 
nish painters,  Murilio,  of  Seville,  died  in  1682;  and  Velasquez,  of 
Seville,  his  patron,  died  in  1660.  Zusbarmn  and  Vargas,  were  painters 
of  less  note. 

The  sovereigns  of  Portugal,  since  it  was  last  separated  from 
Spain,  are  John  IV.,  of  Braganxa,  1640;  Alfonso  VI.,  1656;  Peter 
II.,  1668;  John  v.,  1706;  Joseph,  1750;  Maria  Francises,  1777; 
John  VI.,  as  regent,  1700;  and  Maria  II.,  in  1826.  The  romantic 
king  Sebatlian,  (or  Don  Sebastian),  fell  in  Afiica,  in  1578.  The 
infuiiie  don  Henry,  called  the  Navigator,  the  pioneer  in  southern  dis- 
coveries, died  in  1463.  Vatco  de  Gama,  who  first  sailed  around 
Africa  to  India,  died  at  Goa,  in  1524.  m^lfonno  de  Albuquerque,  the 
admiral  and  Asiatic  conqueror,  died  at  Goa,  in  1515.  Fernando  de 
MaiCellan,  (or  Magalhrns),  the  first  circumnavigator,  under  Spanish 
patronage,  was  killed  at  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  1521.  RarlholO' 
tneir  Diaz,  who  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flourished  in 
1486 ;  but  the  time  of  his  death  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Of  Portuguese  historians,  besides  the  admiral  Albuquerque,  Bar^ 
ha*,  (or  Barras),  also  a  novelist,  died  in  1571  ;  Brito,  (or  Debrito^ 
diet)  in  1617;  Manuel  y  Souza,  flourished  in  1610;  and  Freire  de 
•indrade,  the  biographer  and  poet,  flourished  soon  after.  Of  Portu- 
guese poet 9,  the  most  celebrated  is  Ixtuit  de  Camoent,  who  died  in 
1570.  Bernardin  Ribeyro,  flourished  in  1510;  and  Andrade  Ca- 
minha  and  Falcum  were  his  contemporaries.  Gil  l^cente  died  in 
1^57:  Miranda,  in  1558;  Ferrrira,  in  1560;  I^o  flourished  in 
1560;  Corlrreal;  (or  Corte  Real);  in  1570;  and  Baeelar  in  1640. 
.Montemayor  die<)  in  1558;  and  Bemardes  Pimenta,  in  1506.  3/e- 
nrift.  count  of  Ericeyra,  died  in  1744,  and  Basiiio  da  Gama,  was 
his  eontemp«»rary  :  Boeage  died  in  1805  ;  and  Manoel,  in  1810.  Of 
Ptirtuf  uese  novrli$ti,  besides  Ribeyro  and  Barhas,  we  would  men- 
tion Moraex  and  C^arralho;  I^obeira,  who  died  in  1403;  and  Fer* 
reira  dr  Vatroncellot^  who  flourisheil  about  1580. 

^  3.  We  commence  the  section  of  French  Biography,  by  gi^inf 
ilie  names  of  ihe  French  sovereigns,   from   the  Capetian  dynastjTy 
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incluHive,  with  the  dates  of  their  acceMion  ;  at  follows.  Hugh 
Capet,  A.  D.  987;  Robert  I.,  the  Wise,  996;  Henry  I.,  1031  ; 
Philip  I.,  the  Amorous,  1001  ;  Le>vis  (or  Looit)  VI.,  the  Fat,  1 108; 
Lewis  Ml.,  the  Young,  1137  ;  Philip  U.  Auguttyi,  1180;  I^wit 
VIII.,  the  Lion,  1223;  Aeiris  W.tht  Saint,  1226;  Philip  III.,  the 
Bold,  1270;  Philip  IV.,  the  Fair,  1285;  Uwis  X.,  1314;  John  I., 
1315  ;  Philip  V.,  the  Long,  1316 :  and  Charles  IV.,  the  Fair,  1321 ; 
all  of  the  house  of  Capet.  They  were  followed  by  Philip  VI.,  of 
Valoii,  the  Fortunate,  1328  ;  John  II.,  1351  ;  Charles  V.,  the  Wise, 
1364  ;  (Miarles  VI.,  the  Beloved.  1380;  Charles  VII.,  the  Victorious, 
1422  ;  Uwis  XI.,  1461  ;  Charles  VllL,  1483  ;  I^wis  XII.,  1498; 
Francii  I.,  1515;  Henry  II.,  1547;  Francis  II.,  1559;  Charies 
IX.,  1560;  and  Uenry  HI.,  1574;  who  was  the  last  of  the  house 
of  Valoin.  To  these  succeeded  Henry  IV.,  the  Great,  of  Bourbon, 
1589;  Uuis  (or  Lewis)  XIH.,  1610;  Aouia  XIV.,  1643;  Ix>uis 
XV.,  1715;  Louis  XVI..  1774  ;  (Louis  XVII.,  nominally  in  1796); 
Xapoleon  lionaparte,  in  1804  ;  Louis  X  VIII.,  in  1814  ;  Charles  X., 
in  1821 :  and  Loui$  Philippe  of  Orleans,  in  1830. 

Of  French  statesmen  and  warriors,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who 
took  Jerusalem  in  the  first  Crusade,  died  there,  A.  D.  1100.  Ber» 
Irand  du  Guesclin,  constable  of  France,  and  general  of  C^harles  V., 
died  in  1380.  Joan  of  .ire,  the  heroine,  was  burnt  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, in  1431.  Giuton  de  Fair,  nephew,  and  general  of  I^ewis 
XII.,  died  in  1512;  and  the  chevalier  Bayard,  (Pierre  du  Terrain, 
the  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  died  of  a  wound,  in 
1524.  Charles,  duke  and  constable  of  nourbon,  unjustly  banished, 
was  killed  in  attacking  Rome,  in  1527.  JInne  de  Montmorenry, 
general  of  Francis  I.,  died  of  wounds,  in  the  war  against  the  Hugue* 
nets,  in  1 567 ;  and  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  his  antagonbt,  fell  in  the 
massacre  of  Sl  Bartholomew,  1572.  Fhe  ehaneellor,  Michael  de 
VHopital,  shared  the  same  fate.  Henry  of  Gui9t,  the  catholic 
duke  of  I^)rraine,  was  slain  by  order  of  ifenry  III.,  in  1588.  The 
duke  of  Sully,  (Maximilian  de  Bethune),  the  able  financier  of  Henry 
IV.,  died  m  1641.  Canlinal  Pirhelieu,  (Armand  Jean  du  Plessis), 
minister  of  I^uis  XIH.,  died  in  1612.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  (Julius),  the 
first  prime  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  died  in  1661  ;  Cardinal  de/ffl2,hts 
rival,  died  in  1679;  and  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  his  successor, 
renowned  as  a  financier,  died  in  1683. 

.Marshal  Turenne,  general  of  l/ouis  XIV.,  fell  in  1675;  and 
his  coadjutor,  the  prince  of  Condi,  (Ixniis  de  Bourbon,  ancesuir  of 
the  duke  (l*Knshien).  died  in  1687.  Marshal  Luxembourg,  (Mont* 
morenry\  died  in  1695;  Man»hal  Vauban,  the  engineer,  died  in 
1707  ;  aiul  Manihal  f'iUars,  in  1731.  Cardinal  fleury,  minister  of 
Louis  XV.,  died  in  1713.  Jamen  T^irs^ot,  who  died  in  1781 ;  and 
James  Srckrr,  of  (•eneva,  who  died  m  1804,  were  ministers  of 
I^ouis  XVI.  Of  the  rniel  revolutionary  triumvirate,  Banton  and 
Robespierre  were  guiilotinetl  in  1791.  and  Maral  was  assasstnaied 
in  1793.  \apofeon  Bonaparte,  the  rx-emperor,  died  at  St.  Heltmm% 
in  1821.  or  111-  eenertU,  inrhidinf  Mural,  ex-kinff  of  Naples,  and 
AVy.  nho  wrre  !«ho!  in  I «!.•>,  M.i«iirna.  I*arrey,  Kl^ber,  I«annes, 
De9aix.    DavoM^t,    Lasnlle.    Suchet,    Bessi^rf,    Boolt,    MaedoMM* 
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Grouchy,  and  others*  we  haire  no  farther  room  here  to  speak.  Lm 
Ftytttt^  the  patriot  and  phUanthroptst,  died  in  1834 ;  and  TaUeynmdt 
the  famed  diplomatist,  died  in  1838. 

Of  French  iawyert^  we  can  here  only  nention  Domain  who  died 
in  16M;  Ftrriere^  the  elder,  in  1715;  Burlmmaquu  of  Genevi, 
who  died  in  1748;  the  chancellor  D'^guiMMnm,  in  1751 ;  Maniu^ 
quieti,  who  died  in  1755;  Fo/lf/,  of  Swisa  hirth,  who  wrote  in 
French,  and  died  in  1787 ;  Poihicr^  who  died  in  1773 ;  Di  Lohmit 
of  (tcneva,  who  died  in  1807;  and  iMcrtteUe^  who  died  in  1834. 
Of  French  divinit,  Robtrt  of  Sorbonntf  fonncled  the  Sorbonne,  or 
Theoloffical  collcf^e  in  Paris,  about  1250.  John  Co/rm,  the  reformer, 
bom  in  France,  died  at  Geneva,  in  1584  ;  and  TTieodon  Beta^  his 
successor,  died  in  1005.  Mmriin  Bucer^  another  distincuishad 
refiirmcr.  died  in  England,  in  1551.  Come/iui  ./imtfntiit,  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Jansenists,  opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  died  in  1838. 
Jaqur$  Btnigne  Boauei^  bishop  of  Meauz,  who  wrote  on  Universal 
ilintonb*,  died  in  1704;  and  Loui*  BourdaiouCf  in  the  same  year* 
Francois  Feneion,  the  pious  archbishop  of  Carobray,  died  in  1715; 
and  Jean  Baptitie  AlasiiUon,  the  eloquent  prelate  of  Sevigny,  died 
in  174*2.  Of  the  French  tchoohnen^  or  acholastic  philosophers, 
Ptttr  Melmrd,  died  in  1 143  ;  and  TTbomos  ^quinoM,  (or  St.  Thomas, 
called  the  angelic  doctor),  founder  of  the  sect  of  Thomists,  as  alao 
John  Bonaventurm^  (or  St.  Bonaventure,  styled  the  seraphic)*  both 
of  lulian  birth,  both  died  in  1274. 

Of  French  voyagers  and  geographers,  we  can  only  mention  here 
GonntriUe,  who  flourished  in  1503;  Cariier,  in  1543;  Champiain^ 
who  died  in  1835;  Tavernier,  who  died  in  1889;  Im  P€}/rou$t^ 
who  was  probably  lost  at  ses,  in  1788 ;  and  D^JInviUe^  the  ceJebrated 
geographer,  who  died  in  1782.  Of  French  hiiiorian§,  John  FraU* 
iarf,  llie  chronicler,  died  in  1401  ;  Philip  de  Cominei,  died  in  1500 ; 
Pierre  Brtmtome,  in  1814;  Jamtt  de  Thou,  (Thiianus),  in  1817; 
Franrit  de  Mezerai^  in  1883;  Pelisson,  in  1603;  Varillas,  in  1608, 
Peler  Bayh.  in  1708;  \ichoiai  Boiieau,  in  171 1  ;  Vertoi  d'Jfubantf^ 
in  1735;  Charhi  RoUin,  in  1741;  Crevier,  in  1765;  Franci9  i% 
Voltaire,  in  1778;  Claude  Millol,  in  1785;  Honori  MireU^teiU^  in 
1791  ;  William  Raynal,  in  1798;  and  Count  Aotitt  ife  Segur  died 
in  1H30.  The  sutesmen  Sully,  snd  de  Rets,  also  wrote  on  history ; 
and  the  brothers  Michaud,  as  also  Thooret,  Thiers,  and  others,  are* 
we  believe,  still  living.  The  abb^  BarlMemy^  celebrated  as  an 
arrhroloftut,  die«l  in  1795. 

Of  the  French  poeu,  iniliam^  coant  of  Poitoo*  called  the  first 
troub]iilotir,  flourished  about  1071 ;  and  TTkibaui,  count  of  Cham* 
paffnc  and  king  of  Navarre,  died  in  1253.  Clolilde  du  Vallon  Cha- 
lyp,  (tic  Siirville,  by  marriage),  died  about  1500;  Clement  Mmroi^ 
in  1551  :  Du  Bellay,  in  1580;  JodeUe,  in  1573;  and  Bonwrd.  in 
1 585.  DttporltB  <)ied  in  1800;  Malkerbe^  in  IWf  ;  Sarrazem^  in 
1651 ;  and  the  marquis  of  Bmeem^  (du  Breuil),  in  1870.  Jean  B. 
d^  Moliere,  6\n\  in  1873;  Pierre  Cameille,  in  1884;  7Tkamm$ 
Cornrille,  Iu9  hroihfr.  in  1709:  Jean  de  la  Fontaine,  in  1895; 
Jea'i  Paclne,  in  1699;  and  Madame  Deihouii^re$,  in  1891.  So* 
frruiM  died  in  1701 ;  Jean  Baptiite  Bomsteenif  in  1741 ;  FontentUip 
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in  1757 :  CribUhn,  in  1762 ;  Pompignati,  in  1784 ;  Benin,  in 
1790  ;  and  Chenier,  in  179  i.  Ponce- Denis  /^  firun,  died  in  1807  ; 
JaeaueM  Drlille,  in  1813  ;  and  Count  Cottloron^  in  1826.  FroitMrt, 
Boileau,  and  Voltaire,  have  been  mentioned  among  the  historians ; 
ind  among  other  poets,  Chateaubriand  and  lAtmarline  are,  we 
believe,  still  living.  Of  French  novdi$t$,  besides  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
and  Chateaubriand,  we  can  only  name  Rabelaia,  who  died  in  1553 ; 
Montaigne,  the  essayist,  who  died  in  1592 ;  Mile,  de  Scudtri,  who 
died  in  1701  ;  Le  Sage,  in  1747 ;  Marmontel,  in  1798 ;  Madame  de 
Cottin,  in  1807:  St,  Pierre,  in  1814  ;  .Madame  de  Stat!,  in  1817; 
and  Madame  de  Genlis,  in  1830. 

In  the  physical  sciences,  France  presents  many  distinguished  names 
or  mathematicians,  Deicartes,  also  a  metaphysician,  died  at  Stock 
holm,  in   1650;  James  Bernouilli  dietl  in   1705;  and  his  brother 
John,  in  1718:   Delahire,  in  1718;  Clairauit,  in  1765;  D\item 
bert,  in  1783 ;  Condor cet,  also  a  politician,  died  in  1794 ;  /^grange 
in  1813;  and  Monge,  in  1818.     Gassendi,  the  astronomer,  died  in 
1655:    IxieaiHe,    in    1762;    and    iMoiace,   the  mathematician   and 
astronomer,  died  in  1827.     Fermaf,  the  mechanician,  died  in  1664  ; 
Pascal,  in  1662  ;  Coulomb,  in  1806;  and  Poisson,  in  1810.    .^rago, 
Biot,  and  .Ampere,  are,  we  trust,  still  living.     Of  French  chemists, 
Lavoisier  died  in  1791 ;  Fourcroy,  in  1809;   Guyton  de  Morreau, 
in  1816 ;  and  Berthottet,  of  Swiss  birth,  died  in  1822.     Gay  Lussac, 
and  Vauquelin  are,  we  believe,  still  living.     Of  French  naturalists, 
Tournefort  died  in   1708;  ^inthony  de  Jussieu,  \n  1758;  and  his 
brother,  Bernard,  in   1777:    Buffon  died   in  1788;   Saussure,  in 
1799  ;  the  abbe  Ifaiiy,  in  1822  ;  and  Cuvier,  in  1832.     Decandolle, 
Lamarck,  and  Brongniart,  are,  we  believe,  still  living.     Of  French 
physicians  and  surgeons.  Pare  dii^l  in  1590;  Pecquet,  in  1674; 
Otoffroy,  in  1731  ;  Saurages,  in  1767 ;  J,  L.  Petit,  in  1750;  Jin- 
thony  Petit,  in  1704  ;  Desault,  in  1795;  and  Biekmi.  in  1802. 

Of  French  painters,  Eustache  Le  Sueur,  historical  painler,  died  in 
1655;  Sicholas  Poussin,  his  rival,  died  in  1665;  Gasp&r  Poustin, 
landscape  painter,  died  in  1675;  and  Claude  /A>rraine,  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  died  in  1082.  Claude  Joseph  Vernet,  the  marine  painter, 
died  in  1789;  and  some  of  his  descendants  are  also  dbtingnished 
painters.  Girodet-Trioson,  died  in  1824 ;  and  Iktcid,  the  recent 
historical  painter,  died  in  exile,  at  Brussels,  in  1825.  Of  French 
sculptors,  Pujret  died  in  1694  ;  and  Falconet,  in  1791.  Of  French 
musicnl  composers,  we  can  only  name  Boieldieu,  who  died  in  1834; 
and  I*e  Sueur,  and  Aul>er,  who,  we  believe,  are  still  living. 

f  4.  W'c  commence  the  section  on  British  Biography,  bjr  firing 
a  list  of  the  soverei^s,  with  the  dates  of  their  accession,  from  tba 
time  of  th»»  Saxon  lleptirrhv.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  line  were  Egbeit, 
828;  Ethel  wolf,  838;  Kthelbald,  857  ;  Ethelbert,  860;  Ethelred, 
866;  .:^//>f /,  the  (;rr:it.  872  ;  Kdwanl,  the  Elder,  900 ;  Athelstaa« 
925;  Edmund  I..  911  :  Edred,  948:  F^wr,  955;  Edgar,  the 
Peaceable,  959;  Edward  11.,  the  Martyr,  975;  Ethelred  II.,  th« 
Unreaflv,  978;  Edmund  II..  Ironside,  1016;  to  whom  sacceode«l 
the  Danifb  conquerors,  Canute,  the  Omt.  1017  ;  Harold  llarefooC, 
1036;  and  Canute  II.,  (Ilardicanute),  1030;  aAer  whieh  iIm 
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line  was  reitored  in  CJwanl  III.,  the  Confessor,  1011 ;  and  Harold  II., 
1006.  Next  succeeded  the  Norman  line,  of  /f'i7/i am,  the  Conqueror* 
1000  ;  Witlum  11.,  Kufus,  1087  ;  Henry  I.,  1100  ;  and  Stephen  of 
Blots,  1135;  who  was  followed  by  the  house  of  Planlagenet,  com- 
prising Henry  II.,  Planta|(enet,  1154;  Richard  I.,  Curur  de  Lioo, 
118U;  John,  Uckbnd,  1109;  Henry  III.,  of  Winchester,  1216; 
Kdw.ird  I..  I^ongshanks,  1272;  Edward  II.,  of  Caernarvon,  1307; 
Kdward  III.,  of  Windsor,  1327  ;  Richard  II.,  of  Uourdeaux,  1377; 
Henry  IV.,  Uolingbroke  of  Lancaster,  1399;  Henry  V.,  o^  Mon- 
mouth, 1413;  Henry  VI.,  of  Windsor,  1422;  Edward  IV.,  of 
York,  1401  ;  and  Edward  V.,  and  Richard  III.,  the  Hunchback, 
in  14H3.  Next  came  the  house  of  Tudor;  Henry  VII.,  1485; 
Henry  VIII.,  1509;  Edward  VI.,  1547;  Marv,  1553;  and  Eliza- 
beth. 1558  :  next  the  house  of  Stuart;  Jamei  I.,  1003  ;  Charles  I., 
1025;  the  Commonwealth  under  OliverCromwell,  1049;  Charles  H., 
1000;  James  II.,  1685;  fniiiam  III.,  and  .Mary,  1089;  and  Anne, 
1702  ;  and  lastly,  the  house  of  Brunswick,  Georf^e  I.,  1714  ; 
George  II.,  1727*;  George  III.,  1700;  George  IV.,  1820;  William 
IV.,  1830;  and  Victoria,  1837. 

Of  British  statesmen  and  warriors,  Edward,  the  Black  prince,  son 
of  Edward  III.,  died  in  1370.  Henry  Percy,  of  Northumberland, 
called  lloupur,  fell  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1403.  John  Talbot,  first  eaii 
of  Shrewsbury,  fell  in  fighting  the  French,  in  1453.  The  earl  of 
Wanrick,  called  the  king  maker,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  in  1441. 
(*ardinal  WoUey,  minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  died  in  1530.  The  good 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  died  of  a  wound,  near  Zutphen,  in  1580;  Sir 
Eranrii  WaUins^ham,  died  in  1590;  and  Sir  fl'alter  PaJei^h^  wa4 
beheaded  in  1618.  George  tlllien,  the  unworthy  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, was  assassinated  in  1628  ;  and  77toma$  ff'ent worth,  earl  of 
StraHbrd,  was  beheaded  in  1611.  Adm'inl  Pobert  Blake,  died  in 
1057.  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  chancellor,  and  historian, 
died  in  1074.  ,il sermon  Sidney,  the  patriot,  was  beheaded  in  1683; 
and  »hUhony  ^'hhley  Cooper,  first  earl  of  Shaftsbury,  died  in  the 
same  year.  John  Churchill,  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  renowned 
general,  died  in  1722.  Pobert  If'alpole,  earl  of  Oxford,  died  in 
1715  ;  and  his  rival.  Henry  St.  John,  yiscount  Bolingbroke,  died  in 
1751.  U'illiam  Pitt,  earlof  (UiaUiam,  died  in  1778  ;  and  Edmund 
Pitrkr,  tilt?  orator,  in  171^7.  Horatio  Selion,  the  renowned  admiral, 
fell  at  Trafalgar,  in  1805.  (Miarles  James  Fox,  died  in  1800; 
William  Pitt,  the  same  year;  Richard  Briniley  Sheridan,  in  1816; 
and  (Jrorgc  Cannint^,  in  1827.  .Irthur  ff'elleiley,  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, ntill  lives  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  reputation.  Of  British  jurists. 
Sir  Thonun  lAttleton,  died  in  1181  ;  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  1634; 
Sir  Maf their  Hale,  in  1676;  Sir  irtlUam  Plackstone,  in  1780;  and 
ffiliiam  Afurray,  earl  of  Mansfield,  died  in  1793. 

or  Brituh  divines,  commencing  with  the  schoolmen,  m^lexander 
Haln,  styletl  the  irrefragable,  died  in  1245;  John  Duhm,  usually 
called  Dun*  Scotut.  and  styled  the  subtle  doctor,  founder  of  the  sect 
of  S.otMiii,  'RealiPi«),  dirt!  in  1308 ;  and  fniliam  Occam,  styled  the 
innririMr.  antl  leader  of  the  sect  of  the  .Nominalists,  died  in  1347. 
John  ff'ifkli^e,  the  reformer,  died  in  1384;  ^nUiam  7\fndai  ^uffend 
54  Z 
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martyrdom  in  1530 ;  Hugh  lAttimer  and  XicholaM  Ridley^  in  1555  ; 
and  Thomas  Cranmer^  in  1556.  John  Knox^  the  Scotch  reformer, 
died  in  1572.  Jiichard  liooktr,  died  in  IGOO ;  Jame$  dher,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  the  chronologist,  died  in  1656;  and  Jeremy  Taylor^ 
died  in  1667.  Richard  Baxter^  the  non-con  former,  died  in  1681. 
John  TiUotMon^  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  in  1604  ;  and  GUbtri 
Burnett  bishop  of  Sarum,  died  in  1715.  Dr.  Isaac  f^'allM^  died  ia 
1748;  and  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  in  1751.  Joseph  Butler,  bishop 
of  Durham,  died  in  1752 ;  and  IflUiam  ff'arburton,  biahop  of 
Gloucester,  in  1779.  John  Wesley,  died  in  1791  ;  Dr.  ffilliam 
Foley,  in  1805;  and  Robert  Hall,  in  1831.  Reginald  Hebir,  the 
poet,  bishop  of  Calcutta,  died  in  India,  in  1826.  Of  mental  philoso- 
phers, John  lA>cke  died  in  1704;  Thomas  Reid,  in  1796;  Tho- 
mas  Brown,  in  1820;  and  Dugald  Stewart,  in  1828. 

Of  British  voyagers  and  travellers,  Sebastian  Cabot  died  about 
1557;  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  in  1592;  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in 
1595;  Capt.  John  Davis,  in  1605;  Capt.  Henry  Hudson,  in  1611  ; 
Capt.  fniliam  Baffin,  in  1616;  C^puJohn  Smith,  in  1631  ;  Capt. 
ffWiam  Dampier,  probably  about  1715;  Capt.  Woods  Rogers,  in 
1732;  Com.  George  ,^n son,  in  1762;  Com.  Johti  Byron,  \n  1786; 
Capt.  yom^s  Cook,  in  1779  ;  and  Capt.  George  yancouter,  in  1798. 
Of  British  historians,  besides  Walsingharo,  Raleigh,  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  Bishop  Burnet,  and  Archbishop  Usher,  already  named, 
George  Buchanan,  of  Scotland,  died  in  1582;  Tobias  Smollett,  in 
I77I  ;  David  Hume,  in  1776;  Dr.  William  Robertson,  in  1793; 
Edward  Gibbon,  in  1704;  miliam  Mitford,  in  1827;  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  in  1832.  Dr.  John  Lingard,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Sharon  Turner,  Henry  llallam,  and  James  Grahame,  Esqrs.,  are, 
we  belieie,  still  living. 

Of  tlie  British  poeu,  Geoffrey  CAntirer  died  in  1400;  and  JoAii 
Gower,  who  wrote  in  I>atin,  died  in  1402.  Gascoigne  died  in  1577; 
Tusser,  about  1580;  and  Edmund  Spenser,  in  1590.  l^Vliam 
Shakspeare,  the  dramatist,  died  in  1616;  John  Fletcher ^  in  1625; 
and  Ben  Jonson,  in  1637.  Davies  died  in  1626;  Greville,  (l<onl 
Brookc^inl628;  Drayton,  in  1631 ;  Donne,  in  1631 ;  Care w,  in  1639; 
Giles  Fletcher,  in  1623;  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  about  1650.  Jpkn 
Milton  died  in  1674;  Cowley,  in  1667;  Butler,  in  1680;  Waller, 
in  1687  :  and  John  Dryden,  in  1700.  Prior  died  in  1721  ;  Gay,  in 
1732;  Suifi,  in  1744;  and  Jllejander  Pope,  in  the  same  year. 
Thomtfun  ditMl  in  1748;  Collins,  in  1756;  Shenstone,  in  1763;  I>r. 
Youiisr.  in  1705;  Akenside.  in  1770;  Falconer,  in  the  same  year; 
Gray,  in  1771  :  (loldsmi  h,  in  1774;  and  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  1779. 
Robert  Burns,  the  Scotch  p<»ct,  dirt!  in  1796;  f^'iUiam  Cowptr,  in 
1800  ;  James  Beatiie,  in  1803 ;  (trahame,  in  1811  ;  and  Shelley,  in 
1822.  Aor/  Byron,  '(Seorge  Gonlon),  died  in  1824;  .Mrs. 'Bar* 
bauld,  in  1825;  (VaM>e.  in  1832;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  —mm 
year;  Miss  Hannah  More,  in  1833;  Coleridge,  in  1834;  Mra. 
Ilemans.  in  IH35;  and  Miss  I«andon,  (Mrs.  Maclean),  in  1838. 
Mist  Baillie.  (*ampbell.  Roecrs.  Wordsworth,  Bowles,  Montgomenr* 
Moore,  Sourhey.  and  Prof.  Wilson,  arc,  we  beliere,  still  living.  Of 
noveluiu  and  essayists,  not  already  named,  MdU^n  died  in  1719 1 
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Pi«>Ulin|(.  in  1754  ;  Richardson,  in  1761  ;  Sterne,  ia  1768  ;  and  Dr. 
Johii»on.  in  17Hi.  Mr«.  Radclifle  died  in  1822;  and  Gait,  in  1839. 
Mifis  Burney,  ^I)*Arblay),  Misc  Hd^worth,  Mrs.  Roche,  and  the 
Misftrs  l'orti?r,  are  also  amon^  the  novelists.  D*  Israeli,  Bulwer, 
Janips.  Marry  at,  and  Dickens,  are  still  b«*fore  the  public. 

Of  British  inathoinatiriHns,  Xapier^  baron  of  Marchiston,  died  in 
1617;  llariot^  in  1621  ;  Sir  Itaac  Setcton^  alike  celebrated  in  na- 
tural {>)iili>ti«t|>hy,  died  in  1627  ;  Brook  Taylor^  died  in  1741  ;  Colin 
Madiurin,  in  1746;  and  Robert  Sintion,  in  1765.  Of  natural  phi- 
lo»o|»hpr*,  brnides  Newton,  /foi^er  liacon^  (the  friar),  died  in  1294; 
Dr.  (iiibfrt,  in  1603;  Frttiuis  Hacon,  (Ix>rd  Verulam),  in  1626; 
Bobtrl  Rji/lf^  in  1691  ;  Mitrheli,  and  Dr.  Gowan  Knifght^  nourish- 
ed ab<nit  1710;  Dr.  JoMeuh  lUack,  died  in  179*J;  lU.Joirph  Prieutley^ 
in  iHdi;  Dr.  intliam  //.  IVoUaston,  in  1828;  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
in  1H29;  and  Sir  John  Le»iie,  in  1832.  Of  British  astronomers, 
John  /Vnmf ^r<it/,  died  in  1719;  Dr.  Kdmunl  Halley^  in  1742;  Dr. 
Jamn  liradlry^  in  1762;  Mr.  Ferguson,  in  1776;  Dr.  yevil  Mom* 
kelynt,  in  1811  ;  and  Sir  ff'iiiiain  llrrschell,  in  1822.  Dr.  Henry, 
tlie  riiesniHt.  died  in  1836.  The  philosophers  and  chemists,  Brew- 
ster. Ilersrhell,  Dalton,  Thompson,  Ure,  and  Faraday,  are,  we  believe, 
•nil  liviiitf.  Of  British  naturalists,  and  f^eoloi^ists.  John  /?ay,  died  in 
17i»5;  Thomai  linrnei,  in  1715;  U'iUiam  ffhiiton,  in  1752; 
Jamtt  liiitton,  in  1797;  Dr.  Krainiui  Darwin,  in  1802;  Professor 
John  /Vrty/ciiV.  in  1819;  and  Professor  Rt»bert  Jameson,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, siill  liviniT.  Of  British  physicians  and  suri^eons.  Dr.  Ifilliam 
Jiarvty,  died  in  16,'>8  ;  \)t.  John  Mayow,  in  1679;  Dr.  ThomoM 
Syilrnham,  in  1689;  Dr.  ffiiliam  Che»eldrn,  in  1752;  Dr.  William 
liufktrr,  in  1783;  Dr.  John  Drown,  in  1788;  Dr.  ll'illiam  Cullm, 
in  1790;  \U.  John  Hunter,  in  1793;  Dr.  yoAn  Maton  Good,  in 
1H>7;  Dr.  Thomas  Vounff,  in  1829  ;  and  Sir  ,'i»tley  Paston  Cooper, 
m  1H41.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  Dr.  John  Bell, 
are,  we  Ijeiieve,  still  living. 

Of  British  artisu  and  inventors,  Edward  Somerset,  marquis  of 
Worresier,  die<l  in  1667  ;  Sarary,  and  \ewromen  nourished  in 
17m);  Jamei  Watt,  died  in  1819;  Sir  Richard  .irkwris^ht,  died  in 
1792;  //firgr^flrff.  and  Crompton,  flourished  in  17C7  and  1779; 
Rev.  Hdmund  Cart  weight,  died  in  1824  ;  and  John  Iiarri$on,  died 
in  177t».  The  engineers.  Jame$  Drindley,t\wil  in  1772  :  John  SmeO' 
ton,  in  1792  ;  John  Rennie,  in  1821  ;  and  Thomas  Telford,  in  1834. 
Of  Bnimh  an-hiiertn.  Ini^o  Jones,  diet!  in  1652;  Sir  Christopher 
Wrtn,  in  1725;  Jumet  Stuart,  in  1788;  and  Sir  William  Cham' 
her*.  111  1796.  Of  British  painters.  §§lUiam  liozarth,  died  in  1764; 
Sii  Jo%hua  Rn/nohh,  in  1792;  George  Romney,  his  rival,  in  1802; 
Sic  Thomas  iMwrenee,  in  1830;  Richard  ff'estall,  in  1836;  and 
Dart  t  ll'ilkie,  we  In^lieve,  is  still  livinf.  Of  sculptors,  John  Flax* 
mai  "liel  in  1820;  but  Francis  Chantry  and  Richard  Westmacott, 
are  Atitl  the  ornament  of  their  profession.  Among  the  writers  of  music. 
Sir  John  Htrrkins,  died  in  1789;  and  Dr.  Charles  Rumey,  in  1814. 

\  5.  We  rome  ne\i  to  ih«»  Riofraphy  of  Central  Europe  t  eom- 
in-fnin  ».  :i«  m  ihe  prere«ling  department*,  with  Belgium.  Il«»lland, 
%i\\  SMitx'rUnd.     Of  Dutch  sutesmen  and  warrion,  William  I., 
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prince  of  Orange,  the  originator  of  his  country's  independence,  was 
assastfinated,  in  1581.  His  son,  Maurice,  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  second  stadiholder,  died  in  1025;  by  whom  RarneveUt,  the 
patriot,  was  put  to  death  in  1010.  John  de  fflti,  the  republican 
•tadtholder,  or  pensionary,  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  mob,  in  1072.  Ad- 
miral .yfuhael  Fit 2  .*idrian  De  Huyter,  died  in  1076 ;  Admiral  Mar- 
tin  Ilarperlzoon  fan  Tromp,  fell  in  battle,  in  1053;  and  his  son, 
Admird  Cornelius  Van  Tromp^  died  in  1091.  Under  ffUHam  IV'., 
in  1717,  and  William  V.,  in  1751,  the  stadtholderahip  was  declared 
herediury.  Of  Dutch  jurists,  we  can  only  mention  liuifo  Gro- 
/tiis,  who  died  in  1045;  Vlrieh  Hubert  who  died  in  1091;  und 
Zachariai  JIuber,  in  1731.  Of  Dutch  divines,  Deuderius  EraMmus^ 
died  in  1530;  James  m^rminius,  in  1009;  and  John  Drusius,  in 
1010.  Of  Dutch  poets,  fan  der  Doos^  (or  Douza),  died  in  10()l ; 
Heinse,  in  1055;  1'an  Hoofi,  also  a  historian,  died  in  1047;  Cats, 
in   1000;  Van  der  Goes,  in   1087;  Van  der  Vondel,  in   1079;  Rot- 

Ens,  in  1710 ;  Foot,  in  1733 ;  Van  der  Vliet«  in  1780;  and  Nicuw- 
id,  in  1794. 

Of  Dutch  mathematicians  and  natural  philosophers,  lAtdolph  Van 
Ceulen,  died  in  1010  ;  Gerard  Mercalor^  in  1594  ;  Sicolas  Merca- 
ior,  in  1090;  Simon  Stevin,  in  1035;  and  ChrUtopher  Iluys^ens^ 
in  1095.  To  this  class  belong  also  Albert  Girard,  anu  Zacharias  Jan- 
•en.  Muschenbroek,  flourished  in  1720 ;  and  Leuwtnhoek,  died  in 
1723.  The  chemists  and  piiysicians,  John  Baptist  tan  lielmont, 
died  in  1011  ;  Francis  Sylvius,  in  1072;  and  Hermann  Boerhaate, 
in  1738.  Of  Dutch,  including  Flemish  painters,  Jean  de  Bruges^ 
{Van  Eyck),  nourished  in  1410;  Peter  Paul Bubentf  died  in  1010; 
M9Uhony  Vandyck,  m  1041;  David  Teniers,  the  elder,  in  1649; 
Paul  Potter,  in  1051 ;  Francis  Snyders,  in  1057 ;  and  Paul  Rem- 
brandt,  in  1008.  Gaspar  Crayer  died  in  1009;  James  Jordaens,  in 
1678 ;  Gerard  Dow,  (Douw),  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  died  in  1680; 
and  ,ilbert  Cuyp,  (or  Kuyp),  flourished  in  1690. 

Of  Swiss  patriou  and  warriora,  fHlliam  Tett^  died  in  1354  ;  an  J 
trailer  Fdrst,  .irnold  of  Melchlhal,  and  fVcrner  Slauffaeher,  were 
his  coadjutora,  in  achieving  his  country *s  independence.  The  brave 
Arnold  von  IVinkelried,  fell  in  llie  battle  of  Sempach,  in  1386.  Aloys 
Reding,  and  llirzel  of  Zurich,  were  among  the  opponents  of  the 
French,  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte.  Clrich  Zuin/flius,  (or  Zwingli), 
the  Swiss  reformer,  fell  in  batUe,  in  1531.  Of  Swiss  scholars,  we 
would  here  mention,  liottins^er,  the  philologist,  who  died  in  1667; 
Sulzer,  the  meuphysician,  who  died  in  1779 ;  Bonnet,  also  a  na- 
turalist, who  died  in  1793;  I^valer,  the  physiognomist,  who  died 
in  1801  ;  and  Pestalozzi,  the  pxdagogist,  who  died  in  1827.  John 
ton  MiilUr,  the  historian,  died  in  1809:  John  Charles  SUtnondit 
we  believe,  is  still  living.  Solomon  Gesner^  (or  Gessner),  the  poet, 
died  in  1788.  Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  the  alchemist,  died  ia 
1541  ;  and  Conrad  Gesner,  the  naturalist,  died  in  1565.  •ilberi  ren 
Mailer,  the  phymcian,  died  in  1777.  //ant  Holbein^  the  painter,  died 
in  1554  ;  and  Henry  Fuseli,  in  1825.  Several  Swiss  writers,  in  the 
French  language,  have  been  mentioned  under  Freneh  Biography* 

We  shall  commence  German  Biogreq^hjft  iododi^f  AoatriaB  awl 
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PruMiin,  by  gilding  the  following  lUt  of  the  later  German  emperon, 
witli  the  dates  of  their  accession.  They  are,  Bodoiph,  of  Hapshurg, 
1273;  Adolphus,  of  Nassau,  1201;  Albert  I.,  of  Austria,  1298; 
Henry  VII.,  of  Luxemburgh,  1309  ;  Lewis  IV.,  the  Bavarian,  1314  ; 
CharlesIV.,of  I«uxemburgn,  1347;  Wenceslaus,  1378;  Rupert,  1400; 
Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  1410;  Albert  II.,  of  Austria,  1438; 
Frederick  HI.,  1440  ;  Maximilian  I.,  1493;  Charles  V.,  1519;  Fer- 
dinand I.,  1558;  Maximilian  II.,  1564;  Rodolph  II.,  1576;  Mathias, 
1612;  Ferdinand  H.,  1619;  Ferdinand  III.,  1637;  I^opold,  1658; 
Joseph.  1705;  Charies  VI.,  1711  ;  Charies  VII..  1741  ;  Frwui*  I., 
1745  :  Joseph  H.,  1765 ;  Leopold  II.,  1790 ;  and  Francis  II.,  1792  ; 
who,  in  1804,  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  already 
mentioned,  (p.  229).  The  king$  of  PruMsia,  are  Frederick  I.,  1701 ; 
Frederick  William  1.,  1713:  Frtdtrick  II.,  the  Great,  1740:  Fre- 
dcrick  William  II.,  1786:  and  Frederick  William  III.,  1797. 

Of  German  statesmen  and  warriors,  BerengariuM,  duke  of  Friuli* 
and  rival  of  Arnold,  flourished  in  888 :  Philip,  duke  of  Swabia,  and 
rival  of  Otho  of  Saxon Vi  was  assassinated  in  1208 :  and  Frederiekt 
of  Austria,  the  rival  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  flourished  in  1330:  John 
ZUca^  the  formidable  general  of  the  Hussites,  died  in  1424  :  and  John 
Corcinut  IfunniadeM,  defender  of  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  died 
in  1450.  Frtdtrick,  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  friend  of 
Martin  Lutlier,  died  in  1526:  and  his  nephew,  John  Frederick,  who 
headed  the  league  of  Smalcaldcn,  died  in  1554.  John  Tzerklas, 
count  of  T^ily,  general  of  the  Catholic  League,  died  in  1632  :  and 
Albert  ffailtnstein,  his  predecessor,  was  assassinated,  in  1634. 
Prince  Raymond  Monttcuculi,  the  imperial  general  against  Turenne 
and  Conde,  died  in  1680.  Prince  Franei$  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  co- 
adjutor  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  died  in  1736.  Marshal  Maurici 
of  Snxe,  who  served  against  the  Turks,  and  in  the  armies  of  France* 
died  in  1750.  Count  /^^po/f/ ./oseDA  At iiii,  the  Austrian  generalt 
opposed  to  Frederick  the  dreat,  dieo  in  1766.  Paid  de  f^rner,  ■ 
Prussian  general,  died  in  1785 :  and  Marshal  Lebreehi  von  Blucher^ 
died  in  1819.  Prince  Schwartxenberg,  the  Austrian  field  marshal, 
died  in  1820 :  but  Prince  Melternich^  is,  we  believe,  still  living. 

Of  German  divines,  John  Hum;  the  reformer,  was  burnt  hj  Sigia- 
mund,  in  1415:  and  Jerome,  of  Prague,  his  friend,  shared  his  fate, 
in  1416.  TTbonuis  a  Kempis,  the  pioos,  died  in  1471.  John  (Eeo- 
iampadius,  the  reformer,  died  in  1531  :  and  Philip  Mtlanehthon,  the 
friend  of  Luther,  died  in  1560.  Martin  Luiher,  the  great  reformer, 
died  in  1516.  Johann  fA>rem  Moiheim,  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
died  in  1755.  John  AugUMtuM  Erne$li,  the  theological  critic,  died 
in  1781  :  and  lirnry  Gottlob  T»chirntr,  the  eloquent  preacher,  died 
in  1828.  Of  mrUphysical  philosophers,  Jacob  Bdhtne,  (or  Beeh- 
mc^n],  died  in  1624:  Chri$iian  von  ^^olff,  for  Wolfios),  died  in 
1751:  and  /mmaituf/ ATim/,  of  Prussia,  cned  m  1804.  Of  jurists, 
besidei  WoKT,  we  would  mention  Baron  Samuel  von  Pujfkndoff^  who 
died  in  1601. 

Of  German  geographers,  /.  G,  lioMtei,  the  most  celebrated,  died 
in  1829.  Martin  Behaim  for  Behem|  died  at  Lisbon,  in  1500. 
Of  German  historians,  Einara  Eginhara^  secrtlary  to  ChaHemagne, 
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died  in  839;  and  Otto  von  FrtvMin^en  wm  the  gmndton  of  Frr- 
derick  Barbarassa.  Ottocar  of  liorneck^  who  wrote  in  the  German 
Un^iiage,  tlouristhcd  in  1300;  and  Turmayr,  (A%'entinuii),  and 
Frankc,  were  amont^  the  early  historians.  John  (*hriRtf»pher  Fre- 
derick von  Schiller,  also  a  poet,  died  in  1805;  and  Berihold  (teori^e 
Aiebuhr  died  in  1831.  John  Goilfrey  von  Herder,  the  critic  and 
poet,  died  in  1H03;  and  Frederick  %'on  Schlegel,  also  an  historian, 
died  in  1829.  His  brotlier,  Augustus  William  Schlegel,  we  belie?e 
u  atill  living. 

Of  the  (ierman  |>oets,  l>esides  Schiller  and  Herder,  Henry  of  VaU 
deck,  the  first  of  the  minnesingen,  flouri^hed  in  1180:  and  the  ri%als, 
Henry  of  Ofterdinscen  and  Jf'vikram  of  Eichetibach,  flourished 
about  1200.  Of  the  mastersingers,  Han$  Fotz  and  Hanu  Sachi^ 
flouriiihed  about  1 150.  Martin  Opitz,  (or  Opitius),  the  SiUsiun, 
died  in  1639:  Paul  Fttminz,  in  1640;  and  Paul  Gerhard,  in 
1670.  Kwahl  (  hristian  of  Kleiut,  died  in  1759;  Frederick  Hase^ 
darn,  in  1751;  John  Christopher  von  fiottMched^  in  1762;  C*hrij- 
tian  Frederick  fiellert^  in  1769;  Gotthold  Ephraim  I^mint^,  in 
1781  ;  and  (lOttfried  Augustus  Biirt^er^  died  in  1791.  Frederick 
Gottlieb  Ktopitock  died  in  1803:  Christopher  Martin  ffietand^  and 
Theodore  Knrnrr,  in  1813;  Count  Frederick  I^opold  Stolberg,  and 
Augustus*  von  Kotzebue,  in  1819;  John  Henr)'  I  o»»^  in  1826;  and 
John  Wolfgang  von  (ioethe^  died  in  1832.  Winkelman,  Tieck,  and 
Tiedge  are,  we  believe,  still  lining.  Of  German  noveliatji,  3fei$iner 
dird  in  1807  :  Xicolai,  in  181 1  ;  and  John  Paul  RicfUer  died  in  1825. 

Of  German  mathematicians  and  natural  philoeophera,  Gottfried 
Wilhelm,  baron  of  Leibnitz*  died  in  1716;  and  Ijeonard  Euler,  of 
Swiss  birth,  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1783.  John  Mttller,  called 
PegiotnontanuM,  diet!  in  1476 ;  Athanasius  A7rcAer,  in  1680;  Otho 
▼on  Guerirke^  in  1686;  Chrenfried  Walter  von  T»chimhau$mt 
about  1690  ;  James  Herman*  in  1733  :  Gabriel  Daniel  Fmkrtnheit*  in 
1736  ;  John  ingenhouz*  in  1799;  and  Joseph  ron  Frmmhofer*  died 
in  1826.  Of  the  astronomers,  John  Bayer  flourished  in  1603; 
John  Kepler  died  in  1630  ;  Tobias  .\fayer,  in  1762 ;  Prof.  Harding^ 
in  1834  ;  and  Dr.  Olbert  dieil  in  1840.  Of  the  alcKetnista.  ^!bertU9 
MagnuM  died  in  1280;  Basil  ValnUine  flourished  aboot  1420; 
George  .^ifnVo/a,  in  1530;  and  Nicholas  Sebastian /?r»ii<f/,  flou* 
rished  in  1669.  John  Joachim  Becker  died  in  1685;  William 
Homberi^,\n  1715;  and  (teorge  Ernest  Siahl*  in  1734.  Of  mineral- 
ogists  and  geolosrigts,  l^hman*  the  miner,  flourished  in  17M ;  Abra* 
ham  Gotilob  fVenxer  died  in  1817:  and  Frederick  Moh»  died  tn 
1839.  Of  naturalists,  Joachim  Jun^e  died  in  1657:  John  Geoif* 
Gmelin,  in  1755;  (Miarles  l«ouis  fHlldenoWt  in  1812;  and  Bam 
Alexander  Humboldt,  we  believe,  is  still  living. 

Of  (tennan  physicians.  Dr.  Maurice  Hoffman^  died  in  160S; 
and  Dr.  Frederick  Hoffman,  in  1712.  John  Frederick  Biw^ 
menbarh,  the  celebrated  physiologist,  died  in  1810.  HUdmmui 
was  a  physician  o(  nute  ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  llahneroan,  the  liomtfo- 
pathist,  is,  we  believe,  still  living.  Fngelbert  KSmpfet^  celebrated 
also  as  a  traveller,  died  in  1716.  Of  German  painters,  Martin 
Sekotn  (or  Scboenbaoer)  died  in  I486;  Michntl  trMgtm^K  h 


1519;  Lucas  iTranmeh,  in  1553;  and  Sir  Godfrey  KtuUer,  in  1723. 
Cornelius,  and  the  aculptora,  Tieck,  and  Rauch,  are,  we  believct  etUl 
living.  Of  rounic:^!  eomposera,  liandei  died  in  1750;  Mazarl^  in 
IVn  ;  Ha%fdn,  in  1800;  Ifebtr,  in  1826;  and  Baikowen,  in  1827. 

Under  lHamMh  Biography^  we  have  rooca  to  give  the  tovereigaa  of 
Denmark,  only  since  iu  union  wiih  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  1498* 
Thev  are  ChriMiapher  III.,  1438 ;  Christian  I.,  1448;  John  I.,  1481 ; 
Chrtsuan  II.,  1513;  Frederick  1.,  1522;  Chnstian  III.,  1533;  Pio- 
denck  II.,  1558;  Chnstian  IV.,  1588;  Frederick  III.,  1848;  Cbrit* 
tian  v.,  1670;  Frrdenck  IV.,  1699;  Christian  VI.,  1730;  Frederick 
v.,  1746:  Christian  VII.,  1706;  Frederick  VI.,  1808;  and  Chrw- 
tian  VIII.,  1839.  Count  StmrnMee,  the  minister  of  Christian  V1L« 
waa  beheailed  in  1772 :  the  elder  count  BermMiorff  d'\e6  in  the  aame 
ye^r ;  and  the  younger,  in  1797.  Of  Danish  historians,  Sueno  (or 
Svend  .iafceion.  flourished  in  1 188 ;  and  Saxo-GrammaficuM^  (I^^Bg 
of  Schoncn),  died  in  1204.  Ultlandt  died  in  1730 ;  Sneedoff^  in 
1761;  and  Suhm,  in  1799.  Of  literaii,  ChaHes  B.  TuUin  died  in 
1765;  and  Baron  I^ouis  of  liolbtrg,  of  Norwegian  birth,  in  1754* 
Of  Danish  poets,  Arrehoe  died  in  1637;  Bording,  in  1677;  Schee« 
tedt,  in  1698;  Kingo,  in  1703;  Lorterap,  in  1722;  Cwald,  In 
1781  ;  Wesscl,  in  1786;  Weyer,  in  1788:  Falsen,  in  1808;  and 
Bag geaen,  in  1826.  QShien$chldger,  the  poet  and  novelist,  is,  we 
believe,  still  living.  Tyrho  Brahe^  the  astronomer,  died  in  1601 ; 
and  f^ongomontanuM^  his  pupil,  in  1647.  Olaf  /#orm,  for  Wor- 
mius},  the  mineralogist,  die<l  in  1654.  Professor  Oer$ied,  is,  we 
believe,  still  living;  as  also  TTiorwaldMen^  the  sculptor. 

(  6.  We  shall  commence  Swedish  Biography^  with  the  name*  and 
dates  of  accession  of  the  Swedish  sovereigns,  since  the  last  union  with 
Denmark.  They  are  Gu9favu$  I.,  Vaaa,  1523  ;  Eric  XIV.,  1560; 
John  III.,  1568;  Sigi9mund,  king  of  Poland,  1592;  Charles  IX.* 
1598;  Gvf/arMsII.  Adolphus,  1612;  Christina,  1632 ;  Chariee  X., 
1654;  Charies  XI.,  1660;  Charies  XII.,  1696;  Frederick  and 
Ulrica,  1718;  Adolphus  Frederick,  1751:  Ou»Uvus  III.,  1771; 
GusUvus  IV.,  1792  ;  Charies  XIII.,  1809 ;  and  Chariei  XIV.,  (John 
Bemadotte),  in  1818.  General  John  Bonier^  (Baner,  or  Banner), 
died  in  1641  ;  and  General  Istonard  TVrs/efison,  died  in  1651.  The 
chancellor.  Axel  of  Oxentiiem^  minister  of  GusUvus  Adolphus,  died 
in  1654.  Snorro  Sturta$on^  the  Icelandic  historian,  died  in  1241 ; 
and  Eric  Pontpppidan,  bbhop  of  Bergen,  died  in  1764.  Erik 
Oiafitn^  the  Swedish  chronicler,  Hoorished  in  1490;  and  Erie 
GusUvus  Geyer,  (Geijer^,  is  a  Swedish  historian  of  the  preeent  day, 
Emanuei  Sttedenborg.  founder  of  a  new  religions  aeet,  died  in  Lon* 
don,  in  1772.  Of  Swedish  poets,  (Maos  or  Olof  Dalin,  died  in  1768 ; 
Madame  Nordenflyeht,  in  t)>e  same  year ;  Lidoer,  tn  1793 ;  Chiffiee 
M.  Bellman,  in  1795;  and  Gyllenbofg,  in  1808.  Atterbom  and 
Ling,  are,  we  believe,  still  living.  AnMNig  the  Swedish  novelbts  aie 
M«>rk,  and  Livijus.  Of  the  Swedish  ehemwts,  Btrgmmnn  died  in 
178t:  SrhetU.  in  1786;  and  BerzeliuM  is  still  living.  CkmHm 
Linnttu9,  (Linn^),  the  natonlist,  died  in  1778 ;  ^riedi,  bis  friend, 
the  xoologist,  died  in  1735 ;  and  Dr.  OUna  Rudb^k^  tiie  elder,  died 
in  1709. 
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Under  Poiiih  Biography^  we  would  mentioD  the  last  kings  of 
Poland;  Alexander,  in  1501;  Sigismund  I.,  1507;  Sigisniund  11., 
Augustus,  1548;  Henr>'  of  Anjou,  1573;  Stephen  Balore,  1570; 
Sigismund  III.,  15H7  ;  V'ladislaus  VI.,  1032;  John  II.,  Casimir, 
1048;  Michael,  1069;  John  III.,  Sobieski,  1074;  Augustus  II., 
1007 ;  Frederick  Augustus,  1734 ;  and  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  1704 ; 
who  was  dethroned  on  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  ThaddeuM 
KoMciusko,  the  Polish  patriot,  died  in  1817,  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
Count  Joseph  Pulatki^  (or  Pulawski),  who  also  aided  the  United 
Sutcs,  fell  at  Savannah,  in  1779.  Of  Polish  historians,  DttgloMa 
died  in  1480  ;  and  yaruMzewicz,  also  a  statesman  and  poet,  died  in 
1790.  Slryikowikif  and  Kobierzyzki,  are  also  Polish  historians. 
Of  Polish  poets,  Kochanowski  died  in  1584;  Krasicki,  in  1802; 
Treml>ecki,  in  1812;  and  Karpinski,  in  1820.  Aicholas  Coperni- 
CUM  of  Thorn,  the  Polish  astronomer,  died  in  1543. 

Under  Ruuian  Biography^  we  have  room  to  mention  only  the 
more  recent  sovereigns,  since  Russia  became  a  prominent  empire. 
They  are  Peter ^  the  Great,  sole  monarch,  in  1090;  Catherine  I., 
1725;  Peter  II.,  1727;  Anne,  1730;  Ivan  (or  John)  III.,  1740; 
Elizabeth,  1741;  Peter  III.,  1702;  Co/ AmVte  II.,  tune  year;  Paul, 
1790;  ,itexander,  1801 ;  and  Nicholas,  1825.  Prince  Gregory  Alex- 
mndrowitsch  Potetnkin,  the  favorite  and  minister  of  Catharine  II.,  died 
in  1701.  Count  Peter  Alexandrowitsch  /?ofiui/izq^  died  in  1790: 
Count  Sntcaroff'-Rimnitzkoy,  (or  Suwarrow),  ¥rho  defeated  the 
Turks,  and  opposed  the  French  in  Italy,  died  in  1800;  and  Field 
Marshal  Kutu9off^  died  in  1813.  Kru»en»tern^  the  circomnavigator, 
ia,  we  believe,  still  living.  Nicholas  KaramMin,  the  historian,  died 
in  1820.  Of  the  Russian  poeu,  Michael  Wasilowitz  Limkono%off 
died  in  1705;  and  Gabriel  Romanowich  Dettchawin^  died  in  1819. 
Oserofl'  and  Cheraskoff,  are  also  poets  of  note.  Proieaaor  Petennaii 
Simon  PaiiaSf  the  naturalist,  of  German  birth,  died  in  1811. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

amSlCAJf   BIOORAFBT. 

On  the  subject  of  American  Biography,  we  feel  it  a  dutr  to  be  more 
full  than  in  the  preceding  branches,  so  far  as  we  have  the  means  of 
being  so :  though  unfortunately  the  records  of  Spanish  America  are 
■o  imperfect  as  to  present  us  with  only  a  skeleton  of  that  division  of 
the  present  branch.  Under  American  Biography,  will  properly  be 
included  the  names  of  many  persons  bom  in  Europe ;  but  who  came 
to  this  continent  at  an  early  period,  or  here  acquired  distioclioa. 
The  Biography  of  citixens  of  the  United  Stales,  being  to  us  moch 
the  most  imporUnt,  will  naturally  occupy  a  large  portion  of  owr 
allotted  spare ;  especially  as  our  own  country  has  produced  a  large 
portion  of  all  the  Americans  who  have  yet  acquired  distiactioii,  io  tSe 
rarious  pursuits  of  life. 

$  1.  We  ihaU  commence  the  aectioii  oo  United  Blalm  Bk^gnfbjr* 
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hrpwinwthe  names  of  our  early  statesmen,  not  celebrated  as  warriors* 
John  ffinihrop^  histi>rijn,  and  governor  of  Maaaachusctts,  died  ia 
IIMO;  John  ninthrop^  governor  of  Connecticut,  died  in  1676;  and 
Rorer  WWianu^  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  died  in  1683.  Loid 
Delaware^  governor  of  Virginia,  died  in  1618 ;  and  Leonard  Caiverif 
fint  goremof  of  Maryland,  died  in  1676.  iniUain  Ptnn,  the  fiist 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  died  in  1718  ;  fflUiam  Burnt! ,  governor 
of  New  York,  and  a^erwards  of  Massachusetts,  died  in  1720  ;  JanUM 
Logan^  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  died  in  1751  ;  and  7%oinm$ 
HtiichinMon^  historian,  and  governor  of  Massachusetts,  died  in  1780. 
Of  military  men,  in  the  Indian  and  French  ware,  Capt.  John  Smithy 
historian,  and  president  of  Virginia,  died  in  1631  ;  Capt.  yoAii  ^/osofi^ 
of  Connecticut,  leader  in  the  requot  war,  died  in  1673  :  Capt.  MUtB 
Siandi$h,  of  Plymouth,  in  1656 ;  Capt.  Daniel  lienchmant  of  Maf* 
sachusetts,  celebrated  in  King  Philip*s  war,  died  in  1675 ;  and  Capt* 
•^muc/  fradiworth^  of  Massachusetts,  was  slain  in  1676.  General 
f^Viiam  PhippM,  of  Massachusetu,  died  in  1695;  General  HWiam 
Peppereil^  ol  Massachusetts,  in  1759;  General  Jfilliam  Shirley^ 

5nvemor  of  Massachusetts,  died  in  1771 ;  and  General  ffVIiam 
ohn$on^  of  New  York,  died  in  1774. 
Of  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  Peyton  Randolph^  of  Virginia^ 
firat  president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  died  in  1775 ;  John  ffat^ 
cocAr,  of  Maasachusetta,  its  second  president,  died  in  1793;  I/enru 
iMurem,  of  South  Carolina,  its  third  president,  died  in  1792 ;  and 
John  Jay^  of  New  York,  its  fourth  president,  who  was  afterwardt 
first  chief  justice  of  the  United  Sutes,  died  in  1829.  Of  the  remaii^ 
ing  presidents  of  that  Congress,  Samuel  Huntington^  of  Connecticut, 
died  in  1796;  Thonui*  3/*A'(pan,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1817;  John 
Han»on^  of  Mar)*land,  in  1783;  EUa9  Boudinoit  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  1821;  Thomat  ^fifflin,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1800;  Richard 
Henry  Ace,  the  orator,  of  Virginia,  in  1794 ;  \aihaniel  Gorham^ 
of  Massachunetts,  in  1796;  Jlrthur  St,  Claire  of  Pennsylvania,  m 
1818;  and  Cyrut  Grifin^  of  Pennsylvania,  died  in  1810.  Jotimk 
Qiiinr*/,  the  orator,  of  Massachusetts,  died  in  1775:  and  Jamet  OtU^ 
another  patriot  and  orativr,  of  Maaaachusetu,  died  in  1783.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  patriot  and  philosopher,  died  in  1790.  Patrick  Henry ^ 
the  orator,  and  governor  of  Virginia,  died  in  1799.  Samuel  A dam9^ 
of  Mansarhusetts,  and  Edmund  Pendleton^  of  Virginia,  died  in  1809; 
Jlrthur  MidiUtton,  of  South  Carolina,  in  1787;  and  Edward  i?ifl* 
le  Igr,  of  South  Carolina,  in  1800.  Fiiher  AmtM^  the  orator,  of 
C^>nnerticnt,  died  in  1808 ;  Robert  R.  Livingtton^  of  New  Yofk^ 
diet!  in  1813;  and  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  in  the  same  yam. 
Robert  MorriMn  of  Pennsylvania,  the  financier,  died  in  1806.  Jokm 
•f  t/nfiis,  of  Massachusetts,  second  president  of  the  United  Statii ; 
and  Tlkomat  Jeffernon^  of  Virginia,  the  third  president,  both  diod 
July  4,  1826.  Ofirer  BRswoHh,  of  Conooetieat,  the  Meood  ehioT 
iustice  of  the  United  States,  died  in  1807 ;  and  Oeorgi  CZinlon,  of 
New  York,  viee  president  of  the  United  States,  afWr  Adams,  JeflTersoo, 
and  Burr,  died  in  1812.  John  Manhmll,  of  Virgiata,  the  hislofiaa« 
and  third  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  died  in  1896. 
Of  sutesmen  of  the  Revolatkm  who  wert  also  distiagntshod  fm 
35 
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armt.  Gsotos  WASHixoTorr,  of  Virginia,  comin«ider-in-chief  of  the 
Rerolutionary  armies,  and  firf>t  president  of  the  United  Sutes,  was 
born  February  'Z^Z,  1732  ;  and  died  December  U,  1799.  General 
Mexander  Hamilton^  of  New  York,  fell  in  a  duel,  in  1804 :  and 
Colonel  .iaron  Burr,  his  antagonist,  died  in  1836.  General  IfUHam 
Moultrie^  of  South  Carolina,  also  an  historian,  died  in  180ft.  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickerings  of  Massachusetu,  died  in  1829 ;  and  Charies 
C  Pincknetf,  of  South  Carolina,  in  182ft.  Of  other  general  officers 
of  the  Revolution,  C>eneral  Joseph  It'arren^  of  Massachusetts,  fell  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  in  177ft ;  and  General  Richard  Montromeru,  of  New 
York,  fell  at  Quebec,  in  the  same  year.  General  Ifugh  Aferrer,  of 
Pennsylvania,  fell  at  Princeton,  in  1777.  General  hrael  Putnam^ 
of  Connecticut,  died  in  1790;  General  Xaihaniei  (irttne,  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  1786 ;  (leiieral  Benjamin  Lincoln^  of  Massschusetts,  in 
1810;  General  Henry  Knox^  of  Massachusetts,  in  1806;  General 
John  Starke  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1822 ;  General  Ethan  .f/Zeii, 
of  Vermont,  in  1789  ;  General  Philip  Schuyler^  of  New  York,  in 
1804;  General  Horaiio  GaieB,  of  New  York,  in  1800;  General 
Jama  T/ifi/on,  of  New  York,  in  1812 ;  General  Anthony  ff'ayne^ 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  1790;  General  Otho  H.  /ft/Ztains,  of  Maryland, 
in  1794  ;  (leneral  Charles  Jac^  of  Virginia,  in  1782 ;  General  Daniel 
Morgan^  of  Virginia,  in  1799 ;  General  Francis  Marion^  of  South 
Carolma,  in  1795 ;  and  General  Thoma$  Sumier,  of  South  Carolina, 
died  in  1832.  Of  foreign  officers  who  assisleTour  country,  besides 
La  Fayette,  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski,  already  mentioned,  Baitm  Di 
Kalh,  of  Germany,  was  slain  near  Camden,  in  1780;  and  Baron 
Situhenn  of  Prussia,  died  in  1794.  Capt.  yicholas  BUdle^  of  the 
Continental  Navy,  fell  in  1778  ;  and  Capt.  John  PmidJone*^  died 
in  1792. 

Of  officers  distinguished  in  the  war  of  1812,  we  wodd  first  naoM 
General  Zcbulon  M.  Pike,  of  New  Jersey,  who  fell  at  York  in 
Canada,  in  1813.  General  Henry  Dearbornt  of  Massachusetu,  died 
in  1829;  General  ThomaM  PinAney,  of  South  Carolina,  in  1818; 
General  Jacob  Brown,  of  New  York,  in  1828;  General  Jawut 
H^lkinMon,  of  Maryland,  in  182ft;  General  James  ^Inckesitft 
of  Tennessee,  in  1826;  (Seneral  IfUliam  H,  f finder^  of  Mar}*land, 
in  1824;  General  John  Strieker^  of  Maryland,  in  182ft;  General 
George  Izard,  of  South  Carolina,  in  1823 ;  General  Eleazer  ff. 
Ripley,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1839 ;  General  Jfade  Hampton^  of 
South  Carolina,  in  183ft ;  and  General  Stephen  Van  Reneseiaer,  died 
in  1839.  Generals  Jackson,  Porter,  Macomb,  Gaines,  and  Scott, 
•re,  we  believe,  still  living.  Of  distinguished  naral  officers,  in  tim 
war  of  1812,  Chaplain  James  Lawrence  was  slain  in  1819;  Captain 
Hllliam  Burrows,  and  Capuin  IfVliam  H.  JlUen^  fell  in  the  mom 
year;  Commodore  Ifilliam  BainbridgCtdM  in  l9Mi  ComnKKkm 
Stephen  Decatur,  in  1820  ;  Commodore  Of  iter  //.  Perry  ^  in  1810; 
Commodore  7%omas  Mc Donough^  in  1815 ;  CcMnnMkkire  Josk^m 
Barney,  in  1818;  and  Commodore  John  Rogers  died  in  1838.  The 
names  of  Barron,  Stewart.  Hull,  Chaunrey,  Jones,  Morris*  and  War> 
xinfton,  now  sUnd  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  United  Sutes  navy. 

Of  stai0«Den  sinco  the  tines  of  tim  Revolnlioo»  Jmmue  Mmdt$mt 
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of  Virfinta*  th«  foorth  prMiilent  of  tlie  Uailed  Stales,  died  in  1830; 
and  EibrUgt  Grerry,  hia  aaaoeialat  as  Tiee  ptaiideatt  died  in  1814. 
JamtM  Monroe^  of  Virginia^  the  fifth  praaideot*  died  in  1831 ;  and 
iMgnUi  D.  Tompkins^  of  New  York,  hia  aaaoeiate,  aa  vioa  preaiden^ 
died  in  18115.  General  HWUnm  Henry  HmrrUom^  diatingviahed  ia 
the  war  of  1813*  died  in  1841 ;  one  month  alWr  hb  inaofurataon,  m 
the  ninth  preaident  of  the  United  Sutea*  ik  Htti  CiinioBt  of  New 
York,  died  in  1838;  IfVlUtm  H.  Crmwford.  of  Georgia,  in  1834; 
and  Robtri  11  //ayiu,  of  South  Carolina,  in  1839.  JamuM  Jt. 
Bayard ^  of  Delaware,  died  in  1815;  Oouvemeur  Morris^  of  New 
YnVk.  in  1818;  Caleb  Strong,  of  Maaaachusetta,  in  1830;  Geargt 
Cmhot^  of  Maaaachueeiia,  in  1833;  and  Brockkoiei  LivingMion^  of 
New  York,  in  the  aaae  year. 

Of  United  Statea  lawyera,  not  jet  mentioned,  George  Wjfihe^  of 
Virginia,  died  in  1806 ;  John  RuiUdge,  of  South  Can^na,  in  \fM% 
Buehrod  f^Mkingion,  of  Virginia,  in  1829  ;  HVIiam  Cuekinf^oi 
.MiMachutetu,  in  1810;  Alexander  J,  DaUae,  of  Pennaylrania,  in 
1817;  Nathan  Dane,  of  Maaaachuaetta,  in  1835;  7%oma$  AddU 
Emmeii,  of  New  York,  in  1837 ;  Alexander  C.  Haneon,  of  Mary* 
land,  in  1806 ;  PVancie  Uopkineon,  of  PennayWania,  in  1791  ;  Lm 
Lincoln,  of  .Maaaachutetla,  in  1830 ;  WiUiam  Paca,  of  Maryland, 
in  1799 ;  Tapping  Beepe,  of  Connecticut,  in  1833 :  Jeunes  HVeon^ 
of  PennayWania,  in  1798;  and  fniiiam  fflrt,  of  PennayWanta, 
died  in  1834. 

Of  United  Statae  divinea.  Rev.  John  Harvetrd,  of  Maaaachuaetta, 
died  in  1638 ;  Rev.  John  EUioi,  miaaionary  to  the  Indiana,  died 
in  1690;  Rev.  Coiton  Mather,  of  MaatachuaeUa,  died  in  1738; 
and  Rev.  David  Brainerd,  miaaionary  to  the  Indiana,  died  in  1747. 
Rev.  Preaident  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  elder,  of  Princeton  CoUegs, 
died  in  1758;  Rev.  Preaident  .SSomuW  «/aAii»en,  of  KingU,  now 
Colombia  College,  died  in  1773 ;  Rev.  Charles  Chaune^,  of  Maaaft> 
ehuaetta,  died  in  1787  ;  Rev.  Jeremy  Beiknap,  hiatonan,  of  Naw 
Hampahire,  died  in  1798 ;  Rev.  Preaident  Jonathan  Edwards,  thi 
younger,  of  Union  College,  died  in  1801 ;  Rev.  Samuel  HopkinB^ 
of  (Connecticut,  founder  of  a  religiooa  eect,  died  in  1803 ;  ana  Rer, 
Preaident  Titnothy  Dwimht,  of  Yale  College,  died  in  1817.  lUr. 
Preaident  Eleazer  niuHoek,  of  DarttBoath  College,  died  in  1799 ; 
Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  of  Conoeelicitt,  died  io  1790 ;  and  Rev.  Joks^ 
Blair  fJnn,  alao  a  poet,  died  in  1804.  Rev.  Jedediah  Moroe^  al 
(Connecticut,  the  geographer,  died  in  1837.  Biahop  Setmuel  Sosh 
bury,  of  Connecticut,  died  in  1796;  Biahop  Benjamum  Jtfb#rv,  of 
New  York,  in  1816;  Biahop  JeAii  //.  HobmH,  oi  New  York,  fai 
1830;  and  Rt.  Rev.  HWiam  filule,  eenior  biahop  of  the  ProleOi^ 
tant  Epiacopal  Chnrch,  died  in  Philadelphia  ia  1836. 

Of  United  Hiatea  travellera,  beatdea  Captain  Smith,  Oeaeral 
Pike,  and  Preaident  Dwight«  already  meatioaod,  Jaks^  I^^dymrdit 
of  Connecticnt,  died  in  1789 ;  Jomalkmm  Cmvor^  of  Coanaetient» 
died  in  1780 ;  MeriwHker  Lewis,  of  LonmiaMi,  died  in  1809; 
and  imiiam  Clark,  of  Loiiiaiaaa,  died  in  1838.  Of  United 
Sutea  hittonana,  not  yH  named,  ifUHam  AnlfA,  of  Now  Yock, 
lovriabod  m  1737 ;   Smmu$l  SmsUh.  of  New  Jecaey,  died  la  1779; 
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Otorge  R,  Minot,  of  MaMachusetu,  in  1802 ;  William  Gordon^  of 
MaMarhuftctu,  in  1807  ;  Dr.  David  Ramtay^  of  South  Carulina,  ia 
1815;  ami  Satnuel  WUliamM^  of  Vermonlt  died  in  1817.  Rev. 
Abitl  Ilohnei,  of  Massachuietts,  Uie  annalist,  died  in  1837.  Of 
United  States  poets,  Joel  Barlow,  of  Connecticutt  died  in  1813  ; 
Colonel  David  Humphrey,  of  Connecticut,  in  1818;  and  John 
Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  died  at  Detroit,  in  1831.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  of  Massachusetts,  tlie  second  of  that  name,  died  in  1811. 
CharleM  Brockden  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  novelist,  died  in 
1800.  Many  of  our  distinguished  poets  and  novelists  are  still  living ; 
tome  of  whom  will  he  referred  to  in  our  next  department. 

Among  the  scientific  men  whom  our  country  ha«  produced,  besides 
the  immortal  rranklio.  Professor  John  Iflnthrop^  of  Massachusetts, 
the  astronomer,  died  in  1779 ;  David  RiitenhouMe^  of  Pennsylvania, 
died  in  1790 ;  Kev.  President  John  Ewing,  of  Pennsylvania,  died 
iu  1802  ;  Rev.  President  Samuel  Webber,  of  MaMachusetU,  died  io 
1810;  Professor  milexamier  M.  Fisher,  of  Yale  College,  was  lost 
at  sea  in  1822  ;  and  Dr.  Xathaniel  Bowditch,  of  Massachuaetu,  died 
in  1838.  Of  American  naturalisu,  John  Bart  ramp  of  Pennsylvania, 
died  in  1777;  Alexander  UlUon,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1813;  Dr. 
Benjamin  S,  Barton,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1815 ;  l^lUiam  Bartram^ 
of  l^nnsylvania,  died  in  1823  ;  Dr.  John  Godman^  of  Pennsylvania, 
died  in  1830;  and  Dr.  Samuel  L,  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  died  in 
1831.  Of  other  distinf^uished  physicians  of  the  United  8tatM,  Dr. 
Zabdiel  Boyhton,  of  Slassachusetts,  died  in  1706;  Dr.  John  Mor- 
mon, of  Pennsylvania,  in  1780  ;  Dr.  Ifllliam  BuU,  of  South  Caro- 
uoa,  in  1791  ;  Dr.  John  Redman  and  Dr.  WiUiam  Shippen^  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1808;  Dr.  Benjamin  Rusk,  of  PeniMylvania,  in 
1813;  Dr.  Caspar  WiMtar,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1818;  Dr.  Samuel 
Bard,  of  New  York,  in  1821  ;  Dr.  IJavid  iioMack^  of  New  Y'ork,  in 
1835 ;  and  Dr.  Philip  Sing  Phywirk,  of  Pennsylvania,  died  in  1837. 

In  the  useful,  as  well  as  the  dne  arts,  our  conntrj  has  conthbuiad 
its  share  of  distinguished  names.  Thomas  Godfrey^  of  Penntylva- 
nia,  inventor  of  tlie  quadrant,  died  in  1740.  Roitrt  f\ilton%  of  New 
York,  tlie  fir^t  successful  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  died  in  1815; 
and  Oliver  Evan*,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  pioneer  in  this  invention, 
died  in  1819.  Eli  Whitney,  of  Maasachuaetu,  inventor  of  the  eotlon 
gin,  died  in  1825.  Of  distinguished  painters,  Edward  G.  Medbone^ 
of  Rhode  Island,  died  in  1807 ;  John  Singleton  CopUy^  of  Masas* 
ehusetts,  died  in  1815;  Benjamin  Wett^  of  Penns}  nrania,  afWr* 
wards  president  of  the  English  Royal  Academy*  died  in  18t0; 
CharleB  IflUon  Peale,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  a  naturalist,  sad 
founder  of  tlie  first  American  .Museum,  died  in  1827 ;  and  Gifterf 
Stuart,  of  Rhode  Uland,  died  in  1828.  The  numcfous  distingvislind 
names  of  men  who  still  adorn  our  country,  in  lilsfBlnra,  scieaee,  and 
ihs  arta,  we  here  forbear  to  repeat. 

$  3.  Our  sketch  of  the  Biography  of  Spsnisli  and  Portngnsss 
America,  will  nseessarilv  be  very  bnef  and  imperfset.  JPermattdo 
Cortex,  the  conqueror  oi  Mexico,  died  neglected,  in  Spain,  in  1M4. 
Itarrigaray,  and  after  him  Verne goM^  were  ihs  last  Spanish  viosMfSt 
bsfors  Mekieo  bocnoM  iadspeadsot     TIm  pfissl  HUalga.  who 
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brored  the  revolntion,  was  put  to  death  ia  1811 ;  and  hii  coadjatOTv 
Moreioi^  was  shot  in  1815.  General  Xmtritr  Mina^  another  iMitriolv 
was  shot  in  1817.  JIuguttin  Iturbidi^  fometinie  emperor  of  M«jd> 
CO,  waa  shot  in  1894.  The  successive  presidents  of  Mexico,  have 
heen,  Femandei  Guadaloupe  Ficlona,  (or  Vittoria),  in  18^5;  Vkl- 
eenie  Guerrero^  in  1828 ;  Antonio  Lopei  de  Santm  Anna^  in  1888; 
and  Anastasio  Btuiamenie^  in  1837.  Amonf  other  political  charae- 
ters  in  Mexico,  we  would  simply  name  Nicholas  Bravo^  the  first 
▼ice  president,  and  Nefrete,  ana  Pedrasas.  In  Central  America,  tiM 
succession  of  presidents,  has  been,  Manuel  Jos^  ^rce^  in  1 825  ;  and 
Francisco  Morazan^  in  1830;  who  has  since  been  re-elected.  Amonf 
other  stitesmen  of  Central  America,  are,  Beltraneoa,  BanrundiSt 
Prado,  Salazar,  and  Virfil,  all  of  whom  have  held  the  office  of  vies 
president,  in  the  succession  above  named,  (p.  238.)  Intz  d$  la 
Cruz,  was  a  Mexican  nun,  and  poet  of  the  18th  century. 

The  monarchs  of  Brazil,  since  it  became  a  distinct  kingdom*  ars, 
John  VI.  of  Portu^l,  in  1815  ;  Don  Pedro  I.,  the  first  independent 
emperor,  in  1822;  mnd  Pedro  11.,  in  1831.  Among  the  statesmen 
of  Brazil,  are  the  brothers  Andrade ;  also  Bonifacio,  Ribeiro,  Caoi- 
pos.  Da  Oama,  Mello.  and  others.  Among  the  Brazilian  commandeii, 
were  admiral  I«ord  Cochrane^  now  the  Scotch  earl  of  Dundonald ; 
and  generals  Lima,  and  Brandt.  The  minister,  Conde  da  Barea,  is 
named  as  a  patron  of  science.  Manocl  Ayres  de  Cazai,  is  a  Bm- 
silian  historian ;  and  we  may  mention  as  Brazilian  poets,  Clands 
Manoel  da  C*o«/a,  for  Corta) ;  Andre  Nunes  de  SUca  ;  and  Aolonlo 
Diniz  da  Cruz  e  SUva^  who  flourished  in  1807. 

Off  da  and  .Vtrii^isa,  to  whom  New  Grenada  waa  first  grsntad, 
flourished  in  1508.  Pedro  .^ria%  de  AvUa^  and  Quesada  and  Benm^ 
eazar  were  their  successors  in  the  conquest  of  this  region.  Gensrtl 
Franctteo  Miranda,  of  Cararcas,  who  first  attempted  lo  liberate  his 
country  from  the  Spanish  dominion,  died  in  priaon,  in  1814,  at  Cn» 
diz,  in  Spain.  General  Stmon  Bolivar,  the  first  president  of  ths 
temporary  republic  of  Colombia,  died  in  1830.  General  Francisco 
de  Paula  Santander,  iu  first  vice  president,  was  elected,  in  1888, 
president  of  New  Grenada,  but  died  in  1840;  and  Joachim  Afcs* 
quera,  elected  president  of  Colombia  in  1830,  has  since  been  vtss 
president  of  New  Grenada;  of  which  latter  republic  Jos^  Ignseio 
de  Marqtuz  became  president  in  1830.  Among  other  patriots  of 
New  Grenada,  we  would  name  Urdanata,  General  Caicedo,  and 
General  Sucre,  the  victor  at  Pichincha,  and  Ayachuco,  who  wss 
assassinated  in  1830.  General  Jose  Antonio  Paez  was  elected  pio- 
sident  of  Venezuela,  in  1831  ;  Dr.  VargoM^  in  1835;  and  General 
Paez  wss  re-elected   in   1838.     Sararreto  was  its  first  president 


Vinrrnie  Rncafuerte  succeede<l  General  Flores,  we  believe  in  1888, 
prrsideni  of  Eq«: 
Of  Pentritm  Bioftraphtf,  Francieeo  Pixarro^  ths  eonqoeror  of 


as  president  of  Fquador,  or  Equator. 
Of  Pentrittn  Biography,  Francit 
Peru,  was  assassinated  at  Lima,  in  1541  ;  Diego  Almmgro^  his 
ciate,  harinf  been  pot  to  death  in  1537,  by  Ferdinand  Pisarro,  bro- 
ther of  FmnriPro.  General  Joae  de  San  Martin^  the  liberator  of 
Peru,  w%%  dr/-hrr«l  its  first  president,  or  protector,,  in  1821  ;  and 
General  /os^  [m  Mar^  elected  president  in  1822,  wss  soperseded  bjr 
67  8  A 
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BoUrar ;  but  re-elected  in  1827.  He  was  depoeed  by  Lt  Foente ;  and 
General  Gamarra  succeeded  a«  president  in  1829;  but  he  waa  anc- 
eeeded  by  OhregotOt  in  1833.  General  Sucre,  of  Venezuela,  waa 
elected  president  of  Bolivia,  or  upper  Peru,  in  1826 :  General  Fe- 
Ifaco  succeeded  him,  in  1828:  General  Blanco,  elected  aeon  afWr, 
was  assassinated  in   1829  ;  and  General  Santa  Cruz  was  deeted 

S resident  in  1829;  as  we  ha?e  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
apartment,  (p.  240).  Among  the  royalist  generate,  oppoaed  to  the 
reTolution  in  Peru,  were  La  Sema,  Valdei,  Canterac,  Rodil,  and 
Olaneta.  Torretagle  firat  joined  the  republicans,  but  afterwards 
united  with  the  Spaniah  forcea. 

Of  Chili,  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  the  first  eonqneroft  was  defeated  by 
the  Araucanians,  in  1553  ;  JoMcpk  Manto  waa  the  governor  in  1743 ; 
and  Antonio  Gonzago,  in  1770.  Rodriguez  and  the  three  Carrerm$f 
were  murdered,  at  \ne  instigation  of  San  Martin*  in  or  about  1817. 
Bernardo  0*H%gg%ra  became  the  first  aupreroe  director,  in  1817  : 
General  Ramon  fireire  succeeded  him  in  1823 ;  and  Admiral  Manud 
Blanco,  in  1820.  Don  Jo»i  Maria  Benevtnie  was  elected  president 
in  1827;  and  General  Joaquin  Prieio,  in  1831.  The  successive 
▼ice  presidents  have  been  Pinio,  in  1827;  rtctiiMi«  in  1829;  sad 
PortaicM,  in  1831,  who  was  asaaaainated  in  1838. 

Of  Ixt  Plata,  or  Buenos  A3rres,  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  the  first  e^ 
kmiser,  flourished  in  1553.  Since  the  revolution  in  La  Plata,  the 
successive  heads  of  the  government  have  been,  Linien,  the  French- 
man, in  1810;  CiMneroi,  in  1811,  superseded  the  same  year  by  a 
triumvirate;  PozadoM,  in  1814,  as  supreme  director;  Pueyrrtdan^ 
m  1816;  Rondeau,  in  1819;  Riradavia,  in  1826;  Dortego,  in 
Buenos  Ay  res,  in  1827,  who  was  shot,  and  superseded  by  CSeneral 
JjavaUe,  head  of  the  federaliata  or  Unitarios,  in  182S;  General  Juan 
Jose  llamoni,  in  1829 ;  General  Juan  Manuel  de  Ro9aM,  in  the  saoss 
year;  General  Quiroga,  in  1830;  General  Ramoo  de  Bedcmrte,  in 
1833 ;  General  ^lament,  again  in  1834 ;  and  General  Bo9ma,  agaia 
in  1835.  General  FruetuoMO  Ribeira,  (or  Rivera),  was  elected  pi^ 
sident  of  Uruguay,  in  1833 ;  General  Chribtt  in  IflM;  and  tiis  fbrmir 
was  re-elected  in  1836. 


Vm.  DEPABTMENT: 

CALLOGRAPHT. 


In  the  deparUnettt  of  CtUography*  we  comprehend  •  wide 
of  entertaining  and  mieeellaneous  literature ;  particularlj  Poetrv  aiid 
the  Drama;  Romances,  Novels,  Tales  and  Fables;  Eseajrs  and  Lt^ 
ters ;  and  Orations,  Addresses,  and  Speeches,  not  strictly  belonginf  lo 
the  other  departments.  The  name  is  deriTed  from  the  Greek  MAsf« 
beautiful,  or  siUJiof ,  beauty ;  and  ypafw,  I  write^  or  ypof^,  a  deserip- 
tion.  It  corresponds  nearly  to  the  term  Polite  Letters;  which  m 
nearly  synonymous  with  the  French  ttrm  Belles  Lettres :  but  both 
of  these  terms  are  generally  used  in  a  more  extensive,  though  rather 
vague  signiBcation.  The  French  have  several  works  giving  genefal 
views  of  this  department ;  among  which  we  may  mention  those  of 
Lie  Batteaux,  La  Harpe,  and  the  Countess  D*Hautpoul,  under  the 
title  of  Cour$  dt  LUUraimrt^  or  Course  of  Literature.  All  thai  we 
can  here  attempt,  in  this  department,  will  be  a  brief  allusion  to  sooM 
of  the  best  works,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  discriminate.  Works  of 
this  class  are  prominent  subjects  of  criticism ;  though  the  latter  temi« 
as  already  explained,  is  correlative  with  the  whole  extent  of  hui 
knowledge,  (p.  87). 

The  study  of  Callography,  unfolds,  to  some  extent,  what  has 
termed  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  is  of  mankind,  their  charaelert, 
passions,  and  principles  of  action.  At  the  same  time,  it  requires  a 
considerable  portion  of  such  knowledge,  in  order  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated.  It  may  also  aid  in  storing  the  mind  with  grand  and 
beautiful  ideas ;  in  warminc  the  heart  with  noble  sentiments ;  and  ia 
giving  vivid  impressions  of  scenes  and  events,  which  embody,  as  it 
were,  the  spirit  of  distant  nations  and  past  a^.  While  such  reealli 
may  be  derived  from  the  best  CaUoigraphie  Writings,  it  must  bo 
confessed  that  other  works  of  this  class  abound  in  roeble,  falsOt  or 
unworthy  sentiments  and  ideaa ;  such  as  tend  to  enervate  both  the 
memorv  and  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  ua6t  the  mind  for  Ika 
active  duties  of  life.  Some  ol  them  are  purpoeely  designed  to  cormpl 
the  heart,  and  poison  the  fountains  of  all  virtue ;  either  openly,  or 
by  the  roost  artful  and  alluring  disguise  ;  and  such  works  have  baaa 
ruinous  to  many  victims,  by  stimulsting  their  passions,  or  saactiooiaff 
their  crimes.  Even  the  best  works  of  imagination,  we  think,  shodd 
be  regarded  as  a  luxury,  and  read  only  in  leisnre  hours,  for  relaxalida 
and  amusement :  bat  the  indiscriminate  and  unrastraiaed  pemaal  af 
inferior  works  of  this  class,  b  fatal  to  intellactaal  vigor,  aad  to  tW 
pursuit  of  exact  and  useful  knowledge. 

The  progrevs  of  Callographv,  has  generally  been  eoneurreat  artth 
that  of  the  other  branchM  of  literature ;  though  ia  early  times  the 
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poetic  nge  appears  to  have  preceded  the  scientific.  The  world  his 
witnessed  four  remarkable  periods  when  Literature  especially  flou- 
rished, anu*rior  to  our  own  times.  They  are,  1.  The  Grecian  art^ 
from  the  times  of  Pericles  to  those  of  Alexander  the  Great;  2.  '1  he 
Roman  age,  in  the  days  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Crsar;  3.  The 
Romantic  age,  or  times  of  Ia:o  X.  in  Italy,  Francis  I.  in  France, 
and  Elizabeth  in  England,  sometimes  called  the  Italian  or  Elizabethan 
age;  and  4.  The  Gallant  age,  or  tiroes  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Queen 
Anne,  in  which  German  Literature  first  began  to  excite  general  atten- 
tion. Chateaubriand  reroarks  that  Homer,  Dante,  Rabelais,  and 
Shakspeare,  are  the  four  great  fountains,  from  which  all  other  writers 
have  more  or  less  derived  their  subjects,  and  imbibed  their  ideas  ;  a 
remark  which,  though  quite  ingenious,  is  true  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent. 

Poetry,  to  named  from  the  Greek  noir^^iu  is  the  language  of  feeling 
and  imagination :  and  its  proper  subjects  are  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful,  in  nature  and  morals ; — including  the  human  affections  to 
general,  but  especially  those  which  most  attach  us  to  onr  Creator  and 
our  fellow  men ; — religion,  patriotism,  friendship,  and  love.  In  a 
technical  sense.  Poetry  is  understood  to  be  any  composition  formed 
in  regular  verses  or  stanzas  ;  although  many  highly  poetical  compo- 
sitions are  in  the  form  of  prose.  A  rertr ,  is  a  single  line  of  poetry, 
of  determinate  length  ;  so  called  from  the  I>atin  verto,  1  turn,  because 
we  turn  back  from  it  to  the  next  line.  A  ttanxa,  signi6es  several 
lines,  completing  the  poetic  measure,  and  ending  in  a  pause.  The 
word  is  Italian,  but  derived  from  the  I^tin  ttant,  standing  or  stopping. 
The  distinction  between  rhyme  and  blank  verse,  with  the  common 
poetic  feet,  has  been  already  explained,  in  the  branch  of  General 
Urammar.  (p.  48). 

Epic  or  heroic  poetry,  has  for  its  subject  the  exploits  of  tooie  hero, 
or  heroes,  of  national  celebrity.  The  plot,  action,  or  fable  of  an  epic 
poem,  is  sometimes  calletl  an  epoptia;  and  should  possess  the  requi- 
site unity  and  interest :  this  being  regarded  as  tlie  highest  kind  of 
poetr}'.  Lyric  poetr}-,  is  that  kind  which  is  designed  to  be  set  to 
music ;  as  psalms,  hymns,  o<les,  and  songs :  and  it  was  ori|[inally 
accompanied,  when  sung,  with  the  lyre  or  harp;  whence  it  derives 
its  nam«*.  Ode 9,  have  been  classed  as  sacred,  heroic,  moral  or  philo- 
eophical,  and  festive,  or  amorous.  Elegiac  poetry,  b  that  employed 
for  solemn  purposes,  or  on  mournful  occasions ;  as  in  elegiei  on 
deceased  friends.  Epitaphi,  or  inscriptions  on  tombstones,  are 
often  clcf^iac  in  their  character.  Pattora!  poetrr,  is  such  as  would 
be  appmj>riate  to  shepherds,  treating  of  rural  affairs  and  the  social 
aflettion*.  An  ityl  is  a  short  pai«tonil  poem,  so  named  from  a  Greek 
word  !»ii:nifvirijj  a  little  image  or  picture :  and  an  eeiogtie,  is  a  pastoral 

S>em,  in  which  thephenls  are  intnxluced  as  conversing  together. 
iilacfir  poeirv,  ha.^  f<)r  it*  chief  object  to  convey  instruction ;  and 
It  is  almmt  exclusively  written  in  verse.  Satiric  poetry,  is  designed 
to  repnne  the  vices,  errors,  and  follies  of  mankind,  by  holding  iliem 
op  lo  censure  or  ridicule.  Detcriptite  poetry,  is  that  which  simpljr 
describes  interesting  objects,  either  mental  or  material.  Rommtiic 
poetry  is  usually  descriptive  ;  but  iu  subjects  are  talcs  and 
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•dfentoret ,  like  those  of  roiiuiice««  and  no?eU ;  ■omeiimefl  probebtit 
•onetimes  supernsturel. 

Dramalic  poetry,  in  prose  or  verse,  is  that  kind  in  whieh 
various  persons  are  introduced  as  speakers  and  actors:  it  being 
designed  for  reheatMl  on  the  sta^ ;  and  its  name  being  deriTed  frooi 
a  Greek  word  signifying  action.  A  TVarec/y,  is  a  dramatic  poem  or 
play,  of  a  grare  character,  and  usually  naming  a  fatal  terminatkm : 
but  a  Coffir</y,  is  a  more  sportive  play,  designed  for  amusement  or 
satire.  A  J^ehdrama^  is  a  dramatic  performance  hi  which  aongs  wm 
introduced ;  and  a  fate^  is  a  minor  play,  usually  performed  after 
one  of  a  graver  cast,  for  the  sake  of  diversion  and  variety.  The 
prologue  is  the  introduction  to  a  play;  and  the  epilogue^  b  tht 
concluding  address.  An  Opera^  is  a  drama  set  to  music:  sod  a 
Comic  opera,  or  Optra  buffa^  is  one  of  a  sportive  kind,  in  cootrt- 
difltinction  from  the  opera  eeria.  A  pantomime,  is  a  theatrieal 
pcrftirmanre  consisting  merely  of  action,  without  words.*  A  eanlaieh 
IS  a  divemified  poem,  intended  to  be  sung.  A  ionneU  is  *  poem  of 
fourteen  lines ;  usually  the  amplification  of  some  striking  thought. 
The  first  sonnets  were  those  of  Petrarch.  A  madrigai,  b  a  snort 
poem,  of  vari»ble  length  and  construction,  usually  on  some  tendert 
delicate,  or  simple  subject.  An  epigram,  is  a  brief  expression  of 
some  witty  thou^^ht,  often,  though  not  always  satirical.  An  acro»iie 
is  a  short  poem,  in  which  the  first  letters,  svllables,  or  words,  of  the  sno- 
cessive  lines,  taken  together,  form  a  word  or  sentence  by  themselves. 

The  name  Romance,  is  applied  sometimes  to  works  of  fietioQ 
in  general,  sometimes  to  individual  works  of  this  class ;  and  aoroa* 
times  it  is  used  to  express  the  spirit,  taste,  or  style  in  which 
such  works  are  composed.  It  comes  from  the  mixed  Latin,  or 
Romance  language,  used  by  the  iroubadoun,  or  minstrels,  of  PnH 
vence,  in  France ;  whose  compositions  first  received  this  appetla- 
tion.  The  word  \ovel,  from  the  Ililian  novella,  a  tale  or  story,  hat 
been  more  recently  introduced  in  our  language,  as  applied  to  works 
of  fiction.  A  romance,  is  properly  one  of  the  older  or  more  extrt- 
ragant  compositions ;  snd  a  norff  is  one  of  the  more  recent  and 
natural,  relating  usually  to  hbtorical  facts,  or  social  life.  The  earliest 
romances,  nsrrating  the  exploiu  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  or  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  peers,  are  full  of  supernatural  agents  mad 
evenu :  those  of  intermediate  date  also  deal  largely  in  mysterr  and 
extravagance ;  but  the  better  class  of  modem  novels,  a  limited  few, 
are  valuable,  as  giving  the  ideas  of  well  informed  writers  concerning 
men  and  manners,  character  and  conduct,  in  the  various  phases  and 
emergencies  of  life.  Some  of  these  works  are  auxiliary  to  googm* 
phy  and  history  ;  presenting  new  views,  or  details,  which  mora 
systematic  writers  have  omitted  :  but  their  statements  are  always  lo 
he  received  with  caution  ;  as  they  oOen  take  great  liberties  with  tha 
facu  of  the  case.  The  name  of  TWfs,  b  now  mostly  applied  ta 
brief  novels  or  stories,  such  as  those  for  ehtldren,  and  those  whieh 


•  AhhavcK  inih*  Mlowtaff  psfsa,  iMMba  b  amis  of  Ihs  HMSI 
tic  €ompnmtMtm» ;  it  m  villi  ih«  eonvielioo  Ihsl  ih«  ihsslw,  as  at 
ifl  far  mon  ifijyno«M  ihsn  twiwfcbl  I0  dbs  bsst  bissBMs  of  socblj,  or  of 
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aboand  in  our  lighter  periodicaU.  Fabh$^  or  apologues,  are  also 
ficutious  com  positions,  usually  very  short,  but  illuatratio^  tome  im- 
portant truth. 

An  Eaay,  is  a  literary  composition,  usually  of  limited  extent,  and 
eonfined  to  some  particular  topic  ;  thouffh  less  resthcled  than  an  ora- 
tion, in  iu  construction  and  unity.  A  />ijouitt/ton,  is  similar  to  an 
easay,  but  more  formal,  and  supposed  to  be  more  thorough,  in  its 
examination  of  the  subject  A  Letier,  or  Epistle,  is  the  least 
systematic  kind  of  composition;  being  usually  addressed  by  lbs 
writer  to  some  friend,  or  friends;  and  writtsn  in  an  easy,  familiar 
style,  on  topics  often  miscellaneous,  or  of  a  personal  character.  Some 
few  systematic  works  are  written  in  the  form  of  letters  ;  but  these 
may  be  more  properly  arranged  under  the  branches  or  subjects  of 
which  they  treat.  Ditcourtet^  are  properly  analyses  or  examina- 
tUNis  of  particular  subjects  ;  their  name  being  derived  from  the  Latin 
discurro,  I  run  through  or  over.  An  Oraiiont  >*  *  methodical  dis- 
eourse,  designed  to  be  spoken  before  a  public  assembly.  Funeral 
orations  are  oHen  styled  euhgiet ;  (p.  243J  ;  and  political  or  miseel* 
laoeous  discourses  often  take  the  name  of  tptechtM.  An  ^ddre9$^ 
is  an  oration  of  less  pretending  character ;  as  the  term  was  originally 
applied  to  a  communication  made  to  a  sovereign  or  other  superior 
party.  Legal  and  Religious  discourses,  or  pleas  and  sermons,  belong, 
we  think,  more  properly  to  the  departments  of  Nomology  and  The- 
ology, or  the  principles  which  should  govern  such  compositions, 
we  have  already  spoken,  under  the  branch  of  Rhetoric,  (p.  74). 

Of  minor  kinds  of  composition,  besides  those  mentioned  under 
Poetry,  an  Enigma^  popularly  called  a  Riddle,  is  a  description,  or  a 
question,  purposely  obscured  or  concealed,  to  make  the  answer  mors 
difficult  of  discovery.  A  RebuM^  is  an  enigmatical  representation  of 
some  name  or  object,  by  means  of  pictures  or  emUeaw,  inslsad  of 
words.  A  Charade^  is  a  designation  of  some  particular  word,  bjr 
means  of  other  words,  which  together  will  compose  it ;  and  whidl 
latter  are  enigmatically  described,  but  not  expressly  mentioned,  km 
Jina^ram^  is  a  transposition  of  the  letters  in  a  woird  or  phrase,  so  ss 
to  form  some  other  word  or  phrase  with  tbs  same  letlers.  A  Pm^ 
is  an  expression  containing  some  word  which  has  two  diflersot  sifai* 
fieations  ;  the  contrast  of  which  presents  a  willy  or  ludieroM  idea : 
s  Conimdmm,  is  a  question  involving  a  compsrison,  ihs  answer 
to  which  is  a  pun.  A  Proverb^  or  apkorismt  ts  a  brief  expcessioa 
of  some  iroporunt  truth ;  and  an  Apothtm^  (Apophthefm),  is  a 
brief  precept,  or  instructive  remark.  The  terminatioa  «•«,  is  applied 
to  the  names  of  distinguished  persons,  as  a  title  to  eoUectioas  of  their 
remarkable  sayings ;  as  Johnsoniana  signifies  the  aphonsoM  sad 
apothems  of  Dr.  Johnson.  A  Dimlogut^  or  CoUof%ty^  is  s  eooK 
position  in  which  several  persons  are  introduced  ss  ihs  iaiMsdiate 
speakers;  the  former  term  being  more  appropriate  where  ihers  are 
ssveral,  and  the  latter  where  there  are  only  two.  In  soeh  coiposi* 
tions,  a  Soliloquy  denotes  a  part  spoken  by  one  of  the  persoos*  s«p* 
posed  to  be  alone. 

In  the  further  examination  of  Callography,  we  sbaD  paiive  ibe 
ethnographical  order,  adopted  in  the  iKree  preoediaf  dspeclBMlil 
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refmrding  the  poetry  end  the  proee  works  of  Um  eaoM  Bition,  te 
hiving  1  closer  eonoectioa  than  the  poetry  of  o«e  wiiioii  hae  wMi 
Uut  of  another.  In  the  minor  eobdivteiooa  of  this  anhject,  we  shall 
group  together  works  of  a  similar  character«  thoogh  written  by  diiof- 
ent  authors  ;  since  the  names  of  the  latter  have  already  heea  gtvea  ia 
chronological  order,  in  the  department  of  Bio^phy :  and  their  pro- 
ductions will  he  mentioned  eoUectively  in  the  BibUographieal  appeMaz 
to  this  work. 

We  proceed  to  ofer  an  outline  of  Callographyt  nnder  the  fbar 
branches  of  CucUsaic«  Oriental,  European,  «id  Aaerican* 


CHAPTER  I. 

KVCLASSIO   CAIXOORAMtT. 

Im  the  branch  of  Euclassic  Callography,  we  iodode  the  study  of 
an  the  poetical  and  lighter  prose  works  of  the  aoeient  Greeks  wmd 
Romans ;  with  all  similsr  works,  written  prior  to  modem  times,  in 
the  Greek  end  Lstin  languages.  The  poetical  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  perhaps  some  fragments  of  other  oriental  poetry, 
sre  more  ancient  than  that  included  in  the  present  branch  :  but  thmr 
connection  with  the  later  oriental  literature,  extending  down  to  the 
present  time,  induces  us  to  presenre  in  this  department  the  order 
adopted  in  the  preceding;  by  assigning  the  first  place  to  Eoclieeio, 
or  Cf  recian  and  Roman  literature.  It  should  here  be  remarked,  thai 
as  the  earliest  inhabiunu  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  in  a  savage  or 
barbarous  tute,  the  first  dawn  of  polite  literature  as  well  as  of  aetenee, 
came  to  them  from  the  east,  with  the  colonies  which  migrated  thither, 
especially  from  Phceoicia  and  Egypt.  Henee  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  eastern  mythology  on  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  a  similar 
influence  might  doubUess  be  traced  throueh  all  the  arte,  had  their 
earlier  traditions  and  records  been  preeenred. 

(  I.  Gneian  CMography^  consists  chiefly  of  Poetry ;  with  eoao 
Fables  and  Tales,  and  Oratorical  and  miseeUaaeoos  prodoetiooa.  Aj 
the  great  fountain  of  European  callographiee,  it  deserves  pertienlnr 
attention,  aside  from  its  intrinsic  merit ;  aad  it  nuy  saiely  be  eaid 
that  in  original  and  fertile  genius,  in  beaaty  and  sublimity,  the  Gi#- 
cian  writers  have  never  yet  been  surpeeeed* 

Among  the  Greeks,  Pottry  appeared  moch  eoooer  than  praet; 
perhaps  because  it  was  more  eaeUy  remembered,  in  an  age  whmi 
writing  was  diflkult :  and  the  first  poets  were  aleo  mniieieai. 
Their  earliest  poetry  was  lyrie  and  aaered,  and  appears  to  hef« 
originaied  hi  Thrace.  The  Ureeks  regaided  Linns  as  the  inventor  of 
melody,  and  the  first  fsvorite  of  the  Mueee*  Orphene  and  MneMHt 
it  is  said,  were  his  pupils ;  and  wrote  dUkyrmmb*^  or  eonge  in  honor 
of  Bacchus ;  uf  which  there  renuin  only  some  fragmeots,  of  doobtfal 
authenticity.  Pman9,  were  originally  hymns  to  Apollo,  but  aAe^ 
wards  addreased  to  other  gode.  The  ormeitt  of  the  aneient  Sibfb^ 
or  propbeteeses,  msy  also  be  claeeed  aoMmg  the  early  aaered  poetry 
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of  the  Greekf.  To  the  sacred  poets,  succeeded  the  rhap$0(U»t»^  or 
mtnstreU ;  who  rehearsed  tlie  ^nealogy  of  the  guds,  the  origin  of 
the  world,  and  the  exploits  of  demigods  and  heroes ;  but  their  rliap- 
■odiy  were  all  eventually  eclipsed  by  the  compositions  of  llesiod 
and  Homer. 

Tlie  principal  epic  poemt  of  the  Greeks,  are  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  both  attributed  to  Homer,  who  is  styled  the  father  of  epic 
poetry.  There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  tiiese  works  were  essen- 
tially composed  by  him ;  though  many  scholars  suppose  that  they 
were  not  coramitti*d  to  writing  till  the  times  of  Solon,  or  later.  The 
subject  of  the  Iliad,  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles  against  Agamemnon ; 
the  misfortunes  of  tlie  Greeks,  on  the  witlidrawal  of  the  former;  and 
their  succcm,  in  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  Troy,  on  his  return. 
The  OdyMsty,  describes  tlie  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  after  the  fall  of 
Troy  ;  with  his  dangers  and  sufferings,  till  his  safe  return  and  rrcs- 
tablishment  in  his  kingdom,  the  isle  of  Ithaca.  Tliese  works  differ 
so  much  in  subject  and  style,  that  some  writers  have  attributed  tliem, 
piecemeal,  to  various  rhapsodists,  collectively  style<l  the  ilomeridXf 
of  whom  Homer  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  chief.  The  Datra* 
ehomyomachy^  or  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  a  mock  heroic  pcx'm, 
attributed  to  Homer,  was,  doubtless,  the  work  of  a  later  age.  The 
T%eogony  of  Hesiod  has  been  classed  as  an  epic  poem ;  treating  of 
the  origin  and  acts  of  the  gods  of  Grecian  fable.  The  Jirgonuuiia^ 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  relating  to  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  is  a 
work  of  some  merit.  The  Perseid,  Thebaid,  and  other  epic  poems 
of  note,  are  lost :  but  the  Dionyaiact  of  Nonnus,  and  tlie  Paraiipo* 
wuna  of  Calaber,  written  in  a  later  age,  are  preserved ;  though  of 
minor  importance.  The  cyclic  poclt^  were  imitators  of  Homer,  of 
inferior  note. 

Grecian  lyric  poetry,  was  written  in  a  great  rarietv  of  metres, 
many  of  which  were  named  from  their  inventors.  Of  the  oJes  of 
Sappho,  two  only  ha%'e  been  preserveil,  remarkable  for  their  warm 
antl  tender  feeling;  one  of  them  being  a  hymn  to  Vemis.  Many 
odes  of  Anacreon,  have  been  preserved,  most  of  them  in  praise  of 
love,  wine,  and  social  pleasures.  Pindar,  sang,  in  more  loAy  strains, 
the  praises  of  tlie  victors,  in  the  great  public  camea  of  Greece ;  and 
many  of  his  odes  are  still  extant.  The  odes  of  Archilochtis,  Alcman, 
Alcspus,  and  otiiers,  have  almost  entirely  perished.  The  poems  called 
teo/ia,  were  songs  for  social  and  festive  occasions.  Callinus,  of 
Ephesus,  is  said  to  have  written  the  first  poem  in  elegiac  roeasure« 
which  was  properly  a  lyric ;  but  Mimnermns,  and  l^monides,  are 
regarded  as  the  first  elegiac  poets,  properly  so  called.  Of  Grecian 
pasutral  poetry,  the  invention  of  which  was  attributed  to  I>aphnia« 
the  I  tyh  of  Theocritus,  sre  the  most  important  remains.  The  moat 
beautif^iil  of  the  idyls  of  Moschus,  is  the  Seizure  of  Europm  f  and 
the  principal  one  of  Rion,  is  the  FSmtrtd  Song  in  hcmor  of  Adcmia. 

Of  Grecian  didactic  poeuy,  the  earliest  specimen  ia  the  U'mrkt 
mnd  DayM  of  Hesi<Ml ;  the  first  book  of  which  consists  principally  of 
moral  precepts,  and  the  second  of  rules  of  husbandry ;  etmelitdittg 
with  a  repetition  of  precepts  on  the  conduct  of  life.  The  term 
gjMmic  poeiry^  has  been  applied  to  coUectiona  of  mofil  pwoafti  or 
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aphortums ;  giich  ai  those  of  Boinn,  and  the  Golden  Verses^  so  railed, 
attrihutrti  to  Pythagoran,  hut  of  Jouhiful  auihcniicity.  DicTarchas 
wrote  a  didactic  poem  on  Grecian  gtography  ;  Archeatratus  another 
on  Gattrotogy  ;  and  Nicanor  wrote  two  others  on  medical  tfuhjectii, 
the  7*heriaea,  and  •itexipharmaca.  The  poem  of  Aratus  on  Attro* 
nomy,  is  mentioned  as  a  superior  production.  Most  of  the  Grecian 
iatirei,  are  in  the  dramatic  form ;  but  we  may  here  mention  the 
Silloi,  (Itxxot),  or  didactic  satires,  of  Timon  of  Philius,  and  others. 
Of  (leicriptice  poetry^  we  may  instance  IIesiod*s  Catalogue  of 
H'omf'U  and  his  Shield  of  Hercutet ;  both  of  which  are  supposed 
by  siMuc  writers  to  hare  been  parts  of  a  larger  poem,  now  lost* 
The  only  n»mantic  poems  in  Greek,  which  have  been  preserved, 
belong  to  the  Byzantine  age,  and  are  of  little  merit. 

Dramatic  poetry^  in  Greece,  to<ik  its  rise  from  the  religious  cere- 
mouicfl.  in  which  representations  were  introduced  of  some  scene,  or 
action,  relating  to  the  god  in  honor  of  whom  they  were  instituted. 
Thrspis  of  Icanis,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  is  said  to  have  invented  trth 
gfdy,  and  to  have  introduced  greater  refinement  in  theatrical  amuse- 
ments. He  first  assigned  a  part  of  the  rehearsal  to  an  actor,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  chorus;  Hschylus  added  a  second  actor,  to  admit  of 
dialogue ;  and  Sophocles  added  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  speaker,  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  fable  or  plot.  The  three  great  tragic 
poets  of  Ct recce,  are  .Cschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  'Fhc 
Prometheuf  bounds  of  Rschylus  ;  the  (Kdipm  Turannui^  of  Sopho- 
cles ;  and  the  Medea^  of  Euripides ;  are  regardcJ  as  their  best  pro- 
ductions, (irecian  comedy^  is  said  to  ha%'c  sprung  from  the  choral 
songs  of  vilUgcrs  ;  and  Kpicharmus  of  Cos,  is  mentioned  as  the 
6rsl  writer  of  comedy,  almut  470  B.  C  Living  persons,  and  publio 
characters  were  represented  and  satirized  in  comedy,  until  the  abuse 
of  this  practice  led  to  its  suppression.  Aristophanes  is  the  only  comic 
poet,  of  whose  plays  any  are  still  preserved  complete.  In  his  come- 
dy entided  the  Cloudi,  he  ridiculed  Socrates ;  and  he  attacked  Euri- 
pides, in  another,  entided  the  .icharniant.  Of  the  later  comedies 
of  Menander,  only  some  slight  fragments  remain.  The  tafincai 
dramas,  of  the  Greeks,  were  a  peculiar  kind,  intermediate  between 
tragrdy  and  cometly,  not  generally  satirical  in  the  modern  sense ; 
but  so  named  from  the  chorus  of  satyrs,  introduced  to  enliven  the  per- 
formanrr.  The  Cychpn^  of  Euripides,  is  the  only  specimen  of  this 
kind  which  has  been  preserved. 

Tlie  early  works  of  fiction  in  Greece  related  to  their  mythology : 
and  works  of  romance  were  unknown  until  a  later  period.  The  tV 
rop^edia  of  Xenophon,  describing  the  education  of  Cyrus  of  Persia, 
but  supposed  to  conuin  more  of  fiction  than  of  fact,  hai  been  some- 
times styled  a  political  novel.  The  3/i/efuin  and  Ionian  TWft, 
have  mostly  perished ;  bat  from  what  is  known  of  them,  we  have 
litde  reason  Ui  regret  their  loe«.  The  piece  by  I#oetan,  styled  Lueiua 
or  the  .ftf ,  is  a  specimen  of  this  kind ;  and  his  TVue  //i tfo ry,  ii 
chiefly  a  satire  on  iravellera,  who  indulge  in  the  manrellous.  The 
Bnhylonian  irtttoriei,  or  Ix>vefl  of  Rhodane  and  Siroonis,  by  Jam- 
blichut  of  Syna,  was  probably  the  most  ancient  romance  proper; 
and  ncit  to  it  was  the  Ephenmca^  by  Xenophon  of  Epheeus.     The 
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Choice  of  HercultM^  by  Prodicus,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  6ctioos 
of  tncient  timet.  The  chief  Grecian  fabltt^  are  those  of  iCsop, 
originally  composed  in  prose,  but  afterwards  paraphrased  in  verse, 
by  Socrates  and  others.  Of  Grecian  fpis//fs,  or  letters,  which  have 
been  preserved,  a  few  only  are  genuine  ;  among  which  are  some  by 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  AristoUe.  The  only  amatory  letters 
before  the  time  of  Constantine,  are  those  of  Alciphron. 

Of  (trecian  eloquence,  Athens  was  the  great  school  and  theatre, 
eommencing  as  early  as  tlie  times  of  Solon.  The  oraiions  of  Pisi»* 
tratos  and  Themistocles,  of  Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  were  highly 
praised,  but  are  lost.  Lysias,  is  celebrated  for  his  Funeral  oraiion^ 
over  the  Athenians  slain  under  the  command  of  Iphicrates ;  and  Iso- 
crates,  for  his  Panegyric,  pronounced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
his  Panathenaic,  or  eulogy  of  the  Athenians.  The  orations  of 
Issus,  are  chiefly  legal,  relating  to  inheriunces.  Those  of  Demos* 
ihenes  include  the  Olynlkiac9f  and  Philippici,  directed  against 
Philip  of  Macedon  ;  besides  many  judicial,  and  several  political 
speeches;  of  which  that  Concerning  the  Crotcn^  in  defence  of 
Ctesiphon,  and  of  his  own  policy  against  Philip,  is  regarded  as  the 
best.  The  previous  oration  of  ^flschines,  again$i  Ctetiphon,  who 
had  advised  the  Athenians  to  present  a  golden  crown  to  Demosthenest 
was  unfortunate  for  iu  author,  and  led  to  his  banbhment  from  Athens. 
We  have  only  room  to  add  that  the  Dialoguet  of  Plato  are  philo- 
sophical, and  the  characters  well  susuined ;  similar  to  which  is  the 
Picture,  by  (Vbes,  (Cebetis  Tabula),  an  allegorical  dialogue,  of  ei- 
eellent  tendency.  Lucian*s  Dialogues  of  the  Gods^  and  of  the 
Dead,  are  rather  satirical  than  philosophi<^ ;  but  writtea  in  a  bold 
tad  vigorous  style  and  spirit 

(  2.  Roman  Cailographu,  is  chiefly  derived  fron  Orectaa  models ; 
to  which  it  is  inferior  in  onginality,  but  equal  in  iateiett  tnd  import- 
anee.  The  Romans  paid  but  little  attention  to  litefttitre,  until  aAer 
their  conquest  of  Greece ;  the  arts  and  productions  of  which,  in> 
spired  them  with  taste,  and  furnished  them  in  Mrt  with  snbjeets  for 
eomposition.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  Roman  litsrstore,  was 
in  the  last  aires  of  the  republic,  and  the  reigns  of  the  first  empsfors, 
especially  that  of  Augustus.  Its  decline  was  hastened  by  Isiory 
and  tyranny,  and,  ultimately,  by  the  invasions  of  the  northern  horde 
of  barbarous  nations.  The  literature  of  the  middle  sges,  being 
chiefly  in  the  Latin  language,  may  properly  be  associated  with  that 
of  Rome,  though  of  minor  importance. 

The  flmt  Roman  epiV  poef,  b  said  to  have  been  Ennins ;  whoss 
poem,  entitled  .innalt,  is  rather  a  chronicle  in  verse,  than  a  refolsr 
epic  ;  being  devoted  to  a  description  of  Roman  eiploita,  down  to  his 
own  time« ;  and  drawn,  perhaps,  from  national  bmliaih,  which  wsra 
eommon  at  an  earlier  period.  The  chief  epic  poem  of  the  Romans, 
is  the  JEneid,  of  Virgil ;  which  describes  the  adventures  of  iCnsas, 
from  hi«  leaving  Troy  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Greeks,  until  his 
final  settlement  in  luly,  as  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Roman 
nation.  The  poem  of  l«ucius  Varius,  celebrating  the  exploits  of 
Aogustus  and  Afrippa,  is,  with  several  other  minor  epics,  toCally 
lost.     Locia*s  Phmrmdim,  ranked  ss  sa  epic  posst  diiwftsi  lbs 
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Wirt  of  Pompey  and  Cvtmr :  the  .irgonautica,  of  Vnlertup  Flaeeot, 
describes  the  Argonaiitir  expedition :  the  Punica,  of  Silius  Italtettt, 
treats  of  the  second  Punic  war :  and  the  Thtbaid  and  AchiUeid  of 
Statius,  relate  respectively  to  the  contest  of  the  Theban  broihen, 
Eieocles  and  Polynices ;  and  the  adventures  of  Achilles,  before  the 
Tmjan  war.  The  Giganiomachy,  of  Claudian,  and  the  Jlntonuid% 
of  Gordian,  belong  to  a  later  age ;  and  the  Chriitiad^  is  a  modem 
Latin  poem,  written  by  Mark  Jerome  Vida,  who  died  in  1560. 

Roman  lyric  poetry,  seems  to  have  commenced  with  CatuHiMt 
who  wrote  a  few  odes ;  but  the  o<les  of  Horace,  amatory,  convfnalt 
moral,  and  political,  rank,  in  j^mce  and  spirit,  seoond  only  to  thoM 
of  the  Grecian  Pindar.  The  SUvtr,  of  Statius,  contains  two  odet  of 
merit ;  subsequent  to  which  the  only  lyncs  of  note  were  the  hymm 
of  the  Christians,  commcncin^^  wiih  those  of  llilarius  and  PnideiH 
tius.  The  chief  elegiei,  of  the  Romans,  are  those  of  CatuUiM, 
Gallus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius ;  most  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served. The  Tristia,  of  Ovid,  belong  to  this  class.  Of  Roman 
pantoral  poeiry,  the  Hurofics  of  Virgil,  chiefly  eclogues,  are  rerj 
beautiful,  though  mostly  imitations  ;  as  are  also  the  later  eclogues  of 
Calpurnius.  The  idyli  of  Ausonius  and  Claudian,  are  not  of  • 
pastoral  charicter. 

The  earliest  Roman  didactic  pot  mi,  were  probably  those  of  En- 
niu9,  entitled  Phagetira,  on  diet  and  eatables  ;  and  EpicarmuM,  • 
translation,  concerning  the  nature  of  things.  The  poem  of  Locfe* 
tiu»,  On  the  \ature  nf  Tilings,  is  a  digest  of  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy ;  and  the  Georgics,  of  Virgil,  is  a  beautiful  didactic  poea 
relating  chiefly  to  agriculture.  Ovid's  MctamorphoiCi,  and  Jnuiif 
are  chiefly  mythologictl,  derived  from  (treek  booki  now  lost;  tnd 
hence  they  are  more  valuable.  Horace's  Art  of  Poeiry,  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  cUss,  as  a  superior  production.  The  poem  enti- 
tied  ,Ktna,  is  attributefl  by  some  to  Cornelius  Sevenis ;  but  by 
others  to  Lurilius  Junior.  There  are  also  poems  by  Atactnus,  on 
geography,  and  navigation;  by  Columella,  on  gunlening;  by  Pilla- 
dius,  on  grafting;  by  Maurus,  on  grammar;  and  by  Vida,  in  later 
times,  on  the  art  of  poetry.  Of  Roman  iotiret,  the  earliest  were 
those  of  Ennius  and  Pacuvios,  chiefly  of  a  comic  character.  Lo- 
ciliu«  intrmlureil  a  more  gr:^^^  and  severe  style  ;  but  the  satires  of 
llonrr  are  considered  superior.  The  Menippean  satires  of  Varro* 
and  Prtroniu«,  and  the  more  caustic  ones  of  Persius  and  Juvenaly 
exhibit  in  a  pirong  light  the  vices  of  declining  Rome.  The  epigrmmt 
of  Martial  surpass  those  of  Catullus,  and  haire  much  point  and  spirit; 
but  they  arc  too  of\'^n  tainted  with  licentiousness. 

The  earlimt  drama* ic  performances  in  Rome,  were  those  of  the 
Tuscan  Ifiitrion^i :  who  sang  and  danced  to  tlie  music  of  the  flute. 
The  .ittf/ane  Fahlrt,  were  a  mde  kind  of  comedy  or  farce,  eo 
namril  from  Atrlla.  a  city  of  the  Osei ;  hence  also  named  Osfon 
p/oyf.  Rrgiilar  dramatic  pieces  were  first  eihibited  in  Rome,  about 
240  n.  C..  hy  I.iviun  Amlroaietts  ;  who  is  regardeil  as  the  founder 
o(  Roman  fras^fdi^.  Tragedies  were  also  written  by  Ennius,  Paeu* 
viuf,  Attju«  and  N:evius  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  the 
Gn-ck.     The  best  Roman  trafedies,  includinf  Mfdea^  and  T^e  7Ve- 
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jan»^  are  attrihutod  to  Seneca,  the  pbilasopher.  The  eomffUet  of 
PlautuK,  anionic  which  an*  Jimphilryon^  and  the  Boa^fful  SoitHert 
and  tho^e  of  Terence,  more  n*fined,  uf  which  the  »imlrta  in  deemed 
the  bei«t,  were  hmg  popular  in  Rome,  till  superceded  hy  gladiatorial 
•nd  other  !dii»w!i.  Some  friigments  of  comedies  by  Cvcilius  are  also 
preserved,  and  possess  some  merit. 

Into  the  wide  field  of  Romance^  the  Romans  seem  scarcely  to 
have  entenHl.  The  Metamorphosis,  or  Golden  min,  of  Apiileius, 
analogous  to  the  Milesian  Tales,  describes  a  youth  nimed  Lucius,  as 
being  changed  into  an  ass,  to  punish  his  rices  and  presumption,  but 
rest4»red  again  l>y  resorting  to  the  mysteries  of  Isis.  The  Satvricont 
of  Petronius  Arbiter,  describes  the  lore  adrentures  of  Rncolpius.  a 
young  freedm.in  ;  and  thus  portrays  the  character  of  the  times  ;  being 
at  the  same  time  a  satin*  and  romance.  Of  Roman  fahte%^  the 
principal  are  those  of  PhaMlnis,  partly  translated  from  .Ksop,  but 
containing  mmy  new  ones  written  in  the  same  style  and  spirit.  Avi- 
anus  :d«o  wn>te  fables  in  verse,  and  Titianus  in  prose.  The  rpiatlet^ 
or  letters,  of  Roman  writers,  are  numerous.  The  roost  valuable,  are 
those  of  C^icero ;  many  of  which  are  letters  of  business,  addressed 
lo  the  great  men  of  that  age ;  and  with  them  are  preserved  several 
letters  of  Julius  C\Tsar,  and  others.  Pliny  the  younger,  leA  many 
letters,  of  value ;  some  of  which  are  descriptive ;  others,  like  those 
of  Seneca,  are  moral  or  philosophical.  We  hare  also  letters  of 
minor  interest  by  Pronto,  Symmachus,  Sidonius,  and  others. 

Roman  oratory^  as  well  as  poetr)',  seems  to  hare  been  first  care- 
fully cultiratetl  in  imiution  of  the  Greeks;  to  whoac  manner,  Cato, 
himself  an  orator,  was  strongly  opposed.  Antony,  the  grandfather 
of  Mark  Antony,  was  surnamed  the  Orator,  from  his  eloquence ;  and 
Crassu!«,  died  of  a  fever,  from  the  excitement  of  delivering  a  powerful 
oration  before  the  senate.  Their  orations,  like  thoae  of  the  celebrated 
Ilorteuitius,  the  early  riral  of  Cicero,  are  now  lost.  Cicero,  has  erer 
been  regirded  as  the  first  of  Roman  orators ;  ranking  with  the  Gre- 
cian Demosthenes.  His  most  celebrated  oraticma  arc  those  against 
Mark  Antony,  called  Philippics;  those  against  Verrea ;  those  against 
Cataline ;  and  tlnise  in  opposition  to  the  Agrarian  law ;  all  of  which 
fortunately  hare  been  preserred.  Next  to  these,  in  interest,  should 
be  mentioned  the  Pane  fry  rir,  so  called,  of  Pliny,  the  younger ;  in 
praise  of  the  cm[>eror  Trajan.  His  other  orations  are  lost.  Heneea 
and  Quintilian  should  be  mentioned  rather  as  rhetoricians  than  ora- 
tors ;  and  the  la^t  remains  of  Roman  oratory,  the  panegyrics  of  the 
later  emperors,  are  raluable  only  as  auziliariea  to  hbtory,  in  illtutrat- 
log  the  decline  of  the  empire. 


CHAPTER  H. 

ORIBSTTAL   CALUMftAPBT. 

In  the  branch  of  Oriental  rallograpby,  we  inclode  the  poetry 
foroance  of  the  oriental  or  esstem  DatioM,  both  tBeiest  mm 
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It  it  a  wide  field  of  research,  which  haa  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly 
ioTeatigateil,  but  ta  attracting  increaaed  attention.  The  literature  of 
the  orientals  ia  surprizingly  extensive,  when  it  is  conaidered  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  preserved  in  manoacript :  but  of  many  of  te 
Taluabk  worka  few  copiea  exiat ;  and  but  a  amall  portion  has 
yet  been  tranalated  into  the  European  tonguea.  While  there  are 
atrong  resemblances  between  these  worka  and  thoae  of  European 
writera,  there  are  also  striking  di (Terences ;  such  aa  to  excite  mtieh 
interest  in  the  study  and  comparison,  in  thoae  who  once  commeneo 
it     Much  of  the  oriental  poetry  rebtea  to  hiatory,  mythology, 


graphy,  and  politica ;  and  ia  important  in  illustrating  the  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  possessed  by  tne  oriental  nations.  Their  romantie 
and  imaginati%'e  poetrv  ia  very  rich;  aometimea  delicate  and  natural^ 
but  ofVen  gorgeous  and  bombastic. 

Ancient  Egypt,  we  believe,  haa  leA  no  poema  or  romancea  on 
record ;  though  some  of  its  hieroglyphics  are  doubtless  highly  |>oetical. 
The  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  ia  chiefly,  if  not  aolely,  comprised  in  tho 
Sacred  Scriptures ;  and  iu  study  belongs  therefore  to  the  department 
of  Theology.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Mohamedan  nations  geno- 
rally,  though  rich  in  imaginative  writings,  have  no  dramatic  poetry  t 
owing,  pcniaps,  to  their  peculiar  aocial  inatitutiona.  The  literature 
of  the  East,  so  far  as  it  ia  known  to  us,  is  principally  confined  to 
the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  and  Chineae  languam  ;  the 
callographic  writings  in  which,  we  proceed  to  notice,  in  the  order 
here  named. 

(  1 .  .Arabian  Callograuhy,  belongs  moatly  to  the  middle  aget ; 
and  may  be  regarded  as  filling  the  chasm  which  exiata  between  tho 
literature  of  ancient,  and  that  of  modem  Europe.  At  a  time  when 
learning  was  almost  eradicated  from  Christendom,  it  flourished  al 
Curdovs  and  Bagdad,  then  the  great  aeata  of  Mohamedan  power. 
The  caliphs  llaroon  al  Raaheed,  Al  Mamun,  Al  Manaur,  and  MotM- 
scm  were  among  ila  patroiw,  and,  aa  early  as  the  ninth  century  of  oar 
era,  the  Arabians  had  translated  the  writings  of  Euclid,  Diophantno* 
llipp<>crates,  Galen,  Theophraatua,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  othen; 
some  of  which  have  been  preaenred  to  us  through  their  means. 

Arabian  poetry,  dates  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  origin  of 
the  Mohamedan  religion.  In  the  fairs  held  at  Mecca  and  Okadh, 
about  A.  D.  500,  poetical  contests  took  plaee,  and  the  prixe  poeoMl 
were  hung  up  in  the  caaba  or  temple,  written  in  letters  ofgold^ 
Srven  of  thcfc.  collecuvely  called  the  MoaUacai,  (Moallakath,  or 
hung  up\  have  become  particulaHy  celebrated.  Their  authors  woit 
Amralkrit,  Tharafah,  Toheir,  I-ebid,  Antara,  Amm  (Ben  Kaltbnn), 
and  Ilarcth.  called  the  Arabian  Pleiades ;  who  sang  of  ^jjg^ 
patriotism,  love,  and  revenge,  in  highW  impassioned  strains.  Thmm 
porm<  art*  preserved  in  the  Greaitr  iianui$ah  or  Anthology,  a  aelMl 
C4>llcctii>n  of  poems,  compiled  by  Abu  Tettam,  A.  D.  830 ;  and  ako 
in  the  Lf$er  Fiama$ah,  compiled  by  Bochteri,  in  SW.  Among  te 
Arabians.  Turks,  and  Perstana,  a  gazelte.  or  cmsndi.  is  a  poem,^» 
alternate  linrt  of  which  rhyme  together  throoghoot  the  pieot ;  wad  n 
choice  collection  of  poems,  they  ^1  a  dSir«fi. 

The  ehgie9  of  Motenabbi.  are  noted  for  their  tMdemeM: 
57  «B 
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those  of  To|^i.  (or  Thof^mi),  vizier  of  Daf^ad,  arc  held  in  high 
repute.  The  idylM  of  Abu  Beer  are  much  esU'viiied,  as  also  the  Sonf^ 
of  A I  Na^aphi.  The  Dha  Jirfciouzai  of  Al  Gazi,  conUins  tvery 
Arabic  wonl  in  winch  the  letter  I)h  occurs.  The  Lamiait  of  Tograi, 
Shafari,  and  Abu  Manfur,  have  every  line  ending  in  L ;  the  Bordah 
of  Ibn  /adun,  has  every  line  closing  with  the  letter  M  ;  and  in  his 
Nuniah  each  line  ends  with  the  letter  N.  The  poem  of  Abi*l-olae, 
in  praine  of  Prince  Said,  and  the  later  poems  of  Faredh,  arc  mentioned 
as  particularly  beautiful.  So  also  is  the  volume  by  AbuM  (^asscro, 
entitled  Partictet  of  Gold.  I)*IIerbelot,  in  his  Bibiiotheque  Oiien- 
lale,  enumerates  upwanis  of  thirty  Arabian  poets,  and  their  works;  of 
which  we  have  no  room  here  to  speak  farther. 

The  epic  poetry  of  the  Arabians,  l>eing  all  of  a  romantic  character, 
we  reserved  for  the  present  place.  Admai*s  for  Asmai*s)  great 
heroic  romance,  .iniarat  Life,  describes  the  ezploits  of  Antara,  (or 
Andar),  an  Arabian  prince,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  tmc 
of  the  poetical  Pleiades.  The  Mccamai^  (.Makamat),  or  Sessions, 
by  Ithiel  Hariri,  in  a  romantic  history  of  a  knight  errant:  and  the 
Naiural  Matit  by  Ibn  Tophail,  is  a  philosophical  romance  of  great 
interest.  The  Life  of  Timur,  (Tamerlane],  by  Cbn  Arabshah,  is 
regarded  by  Sir  William  Jones  as  an  epic  or  heroic  poem  of  great 
merit:  but  tlie  great  storehouse  of  Arabian  romance,  ia  m^tf  I^il  u 
Laii,  or  the  thousand  nights  and  one  night,  commonly  known  as  the 
Arabian  Nights  Kntertainments ;  a  collection  of  wild  and  beautiful  tales, 
•aid  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Persian,  in  the  times  of  the  caliph 
Al  Mansur,  and  now  translated  into  most  of  the  European  tongues. 
The /o^/et  of  I^okman,  were  written,  it  is  believed,  since  the  rise  of 
Mohaniedanism  ;  and  they  have  found  more  favour  in  Europe  than 
•t  home. 

Of  Turkiih  Cailot^raphy,  we  hare  very  litde  to  ny,  eicepi  that 
it  appears  to  be  quite  meagre.  The  romantic  poem  entided  Cho$r9€9 
mna  Shereen,  by  Molla  Khosrew,  is,  we  believe,  derived  from  the 
Persian.  The  principal  lyric  poet  of  the  Turkish  language,  is  Baki, 
whose  divan,  or  collection  of  odee  and  songs,  containt  many  beau- 
ties. They  have  also  an  •intholof^^  of  choice  poems,  collected  by 
Latifi  and  Tschelebi ;  besides  other  minor  poems,  ftmong  which  are 
the  songs  of  Mesihi,  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Jones.  The  paucity 
of  Turkish  literature  is  owing  perhaps  in  part  to  the  abundance  of  the 
Arabic  and  Persian ;  of  which  the  Turks  are  fond,  and  which  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a  national  literature  of  their  own. 

(  2.  Penioii  CaUozraphy^  closely  resembles  the  Arsbian,  both  io 
style  and  subjects  ;  unless,  perhaps,  it  is  more  devoted  to  luxury  and 
the  tender  passions.  It  abounds,  however,  in  pure  and  beautiful 
■entinients ;  numerous  specimens  of  which  are  furnished  in  die  tnuw- 
Utions,  by  Sir  William  Jones  and  others.  The  Persians  have  ooe 
great  epic  poem,  as  distinct  from  the  mmantie ;  or  rather  a  collectioii 
of  epics,  called  the  Shah  Sameh,  (Shanaroah),  or  Book  of  Kings, 
begun.  It  is  said,  by  Dakiki,  continued  by  Ansari,  but  coraplrtrd  by 
/Vrc/ufi,  to  whom  the  whole  work  is  commonly  attrilnitrtl.  It  ia  a 
poeucal  histor)'  of  Persia,  in  deuchnl  portions,  extending  from  No«r* 
to  Yexdegerd ;  Mid  sifoaliiinf  the  exploilt  of  Ummm^  (or 
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Ru«i;.»n;,  ihr  ll«Triilt»<  n(  [Vr«ia.  The  history  of  Alexander  th% 
(trr  ii,  rntiiI'Ml  InkamUr-Samfh^  ifi  a  favourite  tuhject  in  Peraii; 
nnd  ha«  b^^on  written  h\  Nizanii  ;  by  Mir  Ali,  of  Shirran  ;  by  Achmad 
of  Kirvan  ;  by  Kinir  Stilirnan;  and  by  Jaroi;  the  first  and  last  of 
whom  havt*  )»c«t  Mucrerdrd.  Ahmedi  composed  a  heroic  poein«  OQ 
the   action^  of  Tamerlane. 

Ainontv  tbr  IVntun  tyric  poems,  are  those  of  Ansari,  Rssedi,  and 
Anvari.  or  Knw(*ri},  wfioi^c  casMidn  are  unsurpassed.  The  odes  of 
Khnkani,  'or  (*hakani),  arr  spirited  and  sublime:  and  those  of  Mir 
('ho«ni,  [or  Kmir  Kbo!irou),  arc  very  clejpint.  The  </ira/i,  of  llafiit 
ron(.-iin«  many  spnirhtly  odes  and  son|^,  chiefly  anacreontic.  TharB 
nrr  aNo  b<i  ik^  of  ode*,  or  c/ira/it,  by  Jami,  Ahli,  Saib,  Arsi,  Casiuit 
Shihi,  ILitrri,  Scnai,  Shefali,  and  others.  The  Guiisian,  or  bed  of 
ro«r«.  and  the  HoMtan,  or  jjanien,  of  Sadi,  are  longer  poems,  highlj 
praiord,  both  for  Ptvlc  and  monlitv.  Jamis  lithariitan^  or  mansion 
of  the  •iprin^.  an  aNo  his  Chain  of  ^old,  Ctift  of  the  noble,  and  Man« 
ni-rfi  of  the  ju^t,  are  moral  and  didactic  poem^,  like  those  of  Sidi. 
Th'»  Lawful  mnjjic,  and  the  Taper  and  llie  moth,  by  Ahli ;  the  So- 
•*r'.M«  of  lo\iT'«.  the  Seven  (:icc9,  and  the  Treasure  ol  secrets,  by  NI- 
z  imi :  md  the  Junction  of  two  seas.  Beauty  and  love,  the  Conqueror 
:iid  trunnpher,  by  Catebi,  we  have  barely  room  to  mention.  The 
/Vi  i'Samrh,  of  Atiar,  a  conlemporarj'  of  Sadi,  is  a  valuable  collee* 
lion  of  proverbs:  and  the  Ktlat  el  ,\fftnavit  (or  Masnavi),  of  Gela- 
!•'  l«!in  Roumi.  nurnamed  Ralkhi,  treats  of  religion,  history,  morals, 
lid  |>oltti<^««.  with  ^reat  enerjry  and  richness.  Reshidi*s  Enchanted 
Cirden^,  \n  a  ireatiiie  on  the  art  of  poetry. 

nf  IVni.in  romantic  pnetry,  and  mmance,  the  stor)'  of  Aei/ii  and 
}frin.%un,  'or  Liila  and  Mejnoiin),  has  been  written  by  Nizamit 
llatiti,  Jami,  and  others.  Nizami  also  wrote  the  loves  of  Cho$ru 
an  f  Shirin,  'or  Cho^rou  and  Schirin) ;  and  Jami  wrote  Jo$eph  and 
'A'lhika,  'Ju^^uf  or  Yusnf  and  Zuleica),  as  also  Selman  an  1 ,1b$ai  f 
UvM  of  which  are  contained  in  his  collection  of  seven  poems,  called 
the  Sf  ven  stam  of  the  bear.  Baharam  and  Gulmtiam,  is  a  roroan- 
tir  porni  by  CateSi ;  and  there  are  long  poems  by  (^hosrou,  Abubathm, 
an. I  \ini.  pr»»bably  of  a  romantic  character.  The  T%outand  and ans 
.VtVi'f.  i«  <aid  to  have  been  written  by  llumai,  a  Persian  queen; 
and  the  Th'ittnand  and  one  Day$^  in  imitation  of  it,  is  de%'ote<l  to  the 
pr-»i*e  of  men.  a^  the  former  is  to  the  vindication  of  women.  The 
fhtSar  Ditnurh,  or  jjarden  of  knowledge,  by  DooUah,  or  Oollah  ;  the 
Toot{.\am^h,  (Tuti-nann;,  or  tales  of  a  parrot,  and  the  Taie»  of 
Ftftkhfi/nr,  nnd  the  Ten  I7ri>rf,  are  also  of  a  romantic  character. 
The  ffft'im  Tni,  \n  a  j>opnlir  nunance  on  the  adventures  of  Hatim ; 
an!  the  lltp  Prikfr,  by  Nizami.  relates  to  the  adventures  of  Beh* 
nrn.  The  Fh*'an  t  KhyaL  or  fntnlen  of  imagination,  is  an  historieai 
r>tmnef.  Th*-  fa^det  of  Pilpay,  so  called,  have  been  translated 
into  l*er«iin  by  Rudii;i.  ^»r  Roudeki),  under  the  title  of  •fniror  Sbh 
heili :  and  there  are  other  translations  of  the  same. 

S  3.  f/indno  (^alt'^graphy,  is  chiefly  based  on  the  Hindoo  My- 
lhol«»|fy,  a«  rofnprehendetl  in  the  sacred  books,  in  the  Sanscrit  tongoe* 
which  we  hi\r  already  mentioneil  in  the  department  of  Theology, 
(p.  133).     It  IS  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmins ;  and  hat  heett 
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but  recently  cultivated  by  European  scholars.  Tlie  oldest  poein  of 
the  Hindoos,  is  said  to  be  the  Hamayatia,  (or  Raniayon),  by  Val- 
miki,  (or  Balmiki],  describing  the  exploits  of  Kama,  or  Hamatshaudra, 
king  of  Ayodya,  8U|){>osed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vishnoo;  who 
wrought  wonders  in  rescuing  his  beloved  Sita.  Next  to  tliis  is  the 
Maha-ffharata,  (or  Mahabharai),  by  Vyasa,  which  trcau  of  tlie  wars 
of  the  Curavas  and  Puravas,  (or  Kurus  and  Pandus),  two  brandies 
of  the  race  of  Bharata,  who  strove  for  the  sovereignty  of  India,  it  is 
Mid,  1301  D.  C.  In  tiiis  war,  gods,  and  giants,  and  heroes,  particu- 
Urly  Crishna,  (Krishnoo),  arc  represented  as  taking  part;  and  the 
epuode  called  Haghu'vansa,  g^^^*  a  distinct  history  of  the  race  of 
Crishna.  These  are  both  sacred  poems,  and  rank  next  to  the  Vedas. 
The  Gita  GovinJa,  by  Djaga  Deva,  (or  Jayadeva),  and  tlie  liha^a- 
vaia,  or  Bagavadain,  which  is  one  of  tlie  Puranas,  and  attributed  to 
Vyasa :  both  also  relate  to  the  life  and  exploiu  of  Krishnoo.  The 
Cumara  Sambhava,  (or  Koumara),  by  Calidasa,  is  an  epic  poem  on 
the  birtli  of  Cartica,  or  Kumara,  the  physician  of  the  gods ;  and  Ca- 
lidms  also  wrote  a  BaghuvaniOt  or  children  of  the  son,  perhaps  tlic 
one  already  mentioned,  besides  tlie  Mtghaduta^  or  cloud  messenger, 
and  the  Stdodaifa^  or  rise  of  Nala,  both  elegant  love  tales.  The 
poem  called  lihatti^  is  a  popular  epic,  by  Pandita ;  and  tlie  RaMO* 
manjari^  by  Misra,  is  an  analysis  of  love.  The  meeting  o(  •irjoun 
and  Seva^  is  described  by  Djana  Radjah ;  but  the  subject  of  the  Ao- 
dambari,  by  Bhattu  Bana,  we  ha\e  been  unable  to  ascertain.  The 
Puranas,  being  among  the  sacred  poems,  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to 
describe.  The  Manava  Dharma  Shtutra^  or  Institutes  of  Menu, 
embrace  not  only  the  Hindoo  laws,  but  morals  and  mythology. 

Of  Hindoo  romance t  we  would  mention  tite  Vrikatcatha^  and  the 
Cat  ha  Sarittagara^  lM)ih  collections  of  tales  by  Somadeva;  the 
former  in  vcrst* ;  also  SinghaMcuia^  or  the  tlirone  of  Vicramaditya, 
consisting  of  tales  supposed  to  have  been  related  by  the  images  sur 
rounding  tlic  throne ;  and  finally  the  Suca  Saptati^  or  seventy  tales 
of  a  parrot,  from  which  the  Persians  probaUy  borrowed  ibetr  Tooti- 
nameh.  The  IIitopadc$a  of  Vishnu  Sarman,  is  a  collectioo  of  ele- 
gant fables,  so  connected  as  to  form  a  code  of  moral  and  political 
instruction  :  and  Sir  William  Jones  supposes  that  their  title,  abbre* 
viated  and  corrupted  in  Persian,  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of  a 
person  ;  but  tiiat  no  such  person  as  Pilpay  ever  existed.  Of  Hindoo 
dramalic  poemst  or  Natacas,  tiie  SacotUala,  (Sokuntolo),  or  Fatal 
Ring,  by  Calidasa,  is  regarded  as  tiie  best  performance ;  and  next  to 
it  is  his  f  VraJi,  (Ourvasi  Vikrama^,  or  the  heroism  of  Urvasi.  The 
Kttriabali^  or  |>earl  necklace,  by  Ilersadeva ;  the  Prabodha  Ckmn" 
drodaya^  or  rising  moon  of  knowledge,  by  Misra;  the  Makm  A«- 
tacot  or  great  dntma,  b>  Misra  .Murari ;  and  the  iluMyamata^  or  ata 
of  laughU'r,  a  farce  by  Jagadiswara,  (or  Bhaliatchana),  are  all  dra* 
matic  productions  of  inu*reftt  and  value.  So  are  Malati  and  Mad* 
hava,  (or  Malheva),  and  tlie  Malignant  C*hild,  the  Rape  of  Usha«tlie 
Taming  of  Durvasas,  the  bcixure  of  the  Lock*  and  othera,  by 
unknown  autliors. 

$  4.  Of  ChiiUii  Caiioticraphy,  we  have  very  liltle  to  aay.     Tlw 
have  considerable  poetry  ;  much  of  whidi  appcan  lo  Mil 
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of  their  formal  tystemt  of  morals  and  politic* ;  though  tome  of  it  it 
highly  imaginative,  arising  in  part  from  the  stmcture  of  their  laa* 
guage.  The  moat  anrieni  and  approved  of  the  Chineae  poetrj,  it 
the  Skee  King*  (or  Shi  Kin),  a  collection  of  three  hondred  odet, 
coropuaed  or  presenred  hy  (  onfueiua,  and  many  of  them  in  praitt 
of  the  early  princes  of  China.  The  7*too-ltff,  and  the  Shan^kM^ 
kiftg*  are  poems  on  philosophical  and  romantic  suhjects ;  and  tSt 
San^iMte-kingt  consisting  of  rerses  of  three  syllablet«  is  one  of  thtir 
elemenlar)'  books  for  the  young.  Among  the  poems  of  the  lata 
emperor  Ktcn-lnng,  is  one  on  the  citv  of  Mougden,  the  capital  of 
Manichooria.  We  beliere  that  Sooio  and  Kien-gan,  are  also  tba 
names  of  (^hinese  poets.  Among  other  dramatic  productions,  Ibt 
Chinese  hare  a  collection  entitl^  the  Hundred  piay$  of  Ywn$ 
chiefly  historical;  among  which  are  the  Heir  in  old  age,  and  tha 
C^halk  ring  or  cirrle.  Two  plays  of  this  collection.  The  Orphan  iff 
China^  and  the  SorrowM  of  Han*  have  been  translated  into  EngliM. 
Of  C^htnese  romance,  we  may  mention  Haou^keu^ckuenf  or  tha 
Fortunate  Cnion;  an  imperfect  translation  of  which,  has  been  incor- 
rrctly  entitled  the  Pleasing  History*.  It  relates  to  the  trials  and 
happy  marriage  of  Teihchungyn,  (or  Tingsing),  and  the  beaottM 
Shueypingstng.  Klng-plng-mory*  is  the  tide  of  another  romance,  itt 
which  Symrngking,  the  wealthy  hero,  marries  six  wives.  The  three 
I«ins  are  the  principal  personages  in  another  novel,  in  praise  of 
virtue:  hut  whrther  Vu-ktao-te^  (or  lu-kiao-li),  is  the  tide  of  thia, 
or  of  another  one,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  In  another 
novel,  the  hero,  Tchouangtsr,  (or  Tcho-ang-tse),  6nds  his  wiA 
unfaithful,  and,  aAer  her  death,  becomes  a  famous  philosopher.  Thii 
is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Voltaire's  Z 
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BVaOPEASf   CALLOOBAPar. 

Tn«  Polite  Literature  of  Modem  Europe,  thoo|h  of  later  growth 
than  either  of  the  preceding  branches,  and  formed  m  some  degree  OB 
the  mmlcl  of  the  ancient  classics,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  inferior  to 
them,  either  in  eitent  and  variety  of  subjects,  or  in  grandeur  and 
Iteauty  of  sentiment  and  style,  or  even  in  its  intrinsic  importanet. 
We  have  no  henitation  in  placing  Dante  and  Milton  in  the  s«-^ 
cialteil  nnk  with  Homer  and  Virgil:  and  if  the  present  branch 
not  furnish  ciact  parallels  to  all  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  it 
at  lea«t  prmlnre  those  of  equal  merit,  and  in  still  more  variotia  kiadi 
of  composition. 

Modem  F!iiropean  Callography  originated  in  the  middle  ages,  eooH 
menrine.  we  believe,  with  the  aongs  of  the  German  Minnesingera, 
anil  of  the  Provencal  or  Romance  poets,  in  Prance  and  Italy.  It 
fe<l  tipon  the  remams  of  Euclassic  literature;  the  preservation  of 
u  hi<-h  IS  due  in  no  small  degree  to  llie  labors  of  the  ecclesiasticaf 
•!icltered,  in  their  ronvento,  from  the  storms  of  war  and  tha  ravolo* 
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tions  of  states.  Hence  it  was  tliat  the  term  c/erir,  from  the  Latio 
elericus,  a  clergyman,  came  to  signify  m  wriu^r,  or  scholar.  The 
decline  of  the  feudal  system,  and  die  consolidation  of  society,  were 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  liu>rature ;  but  it  did  not  reach  its  matu- 
rity till  the  invention  of  printing  enhanced  the  value  of  literary  fame, 
by  spreading  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  wafting  back  the 
echo  to  reward  the  aut)ior*8  labours.  The  Reformation  widened 
the  field  of  literary  research ;  the  Discovery  of  America  presented 
new  themes  for  inspiration  ;  and  the  number  of  compettl6n  was 
increased  by  those  eastern  scholars  who  took  refuge  in  Christendom 
when  the  B>  zantine  empire  was  subdued  by  the  Turks.  No  wonder 
then  that  a  fresh  harvest  was  reajKHl ;  wortliy  of  the  age,  the  Ubors, 
and  the  circumstances,  which  produced  it. 

We  proceed  to  treat  of  European  Callography«  in  the  order  adopted 
in  the  preceding  departments. 

(  1.  Italian  Callography^  may  be  regarded  aa  commencing  with 
the  love- songs,  composed  at  the  court  of  Sicily;  the  oldest  compo- 
sitions which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Italian  language.  Still,  the 
Latin  was  deemed  the  only  dignitied  language  of  literature,  till  tlie 
Tulgar  tongue,  so  called,  was  ennobled  by  the  great  work  of  Dante, 
and  thenceforward  met  wiih  public  favor.  The  Divina  ComnuJia^ 
of  Dante,  is  an  allegorical  and  didactic,  rather  than  epic  poem ; 
describing  an  imaginary  visit  of  Dante,  conducted  by  Virgil,  to  Hell, 
to  Purgatory,  and  to  Heaven,  or  Paradise ;  with  a  description  of 
each,  and  of  its  inhabiunts,  founded  partly  on  Mythology,  but  prin- 
cipally on  the  dogmas  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion.  This  poem 
has  parsed  through  nearly  sixty  editions,  and  has  had  more  commen- 
tators than  any  other  uork  writti*n  since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Dettamondo  of  Tberti,  describing  the  universe,  and  tlie 
Quadrirtgio,  of  Frezzi,  on  the  empires  of  love,  Satan,  virtue,  and 
Tice,  are  inferior  imitations  of  Dante. 

Petrarch*s  jifrica^  was  written  in  I>atin ;  but  the  first  epic  poema 
in  Italian,  were  Jab  Tlitieide^  and  //  Fiio»traiOf  both  by  Bocracioi 
both  now  almost  forgotten.  The  Morganie  Aiagfciort^  of  Pulei, 
narrating  tlie  expluiu  of  Roland  or  Orlando,  with  Rinaldo,  and  the 
giant  Morgante,  probably  suggested  the  Orlando  Inmmormto  of  Boi- 
•rdo;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  led  to  AriosU>*s  Orlando  fliriowf  an  epic 
and  romantic  poem,  on  the  exploits  of  Roland,  one  of  Charieaiagne*a 
Mladins,  or  knighui  errant,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Roocesvallca. 
The  Orlando  •imoroio,  of  Bemi,  was  m-ritten  in  a  more  sportive  vein. 
Tlie  ,'irmiilat  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  and  the  Rituddo^  of  his  son  Tor* 
quato  Tasitfo,  are  l>oih  respectable  productions ;  but  the  latter  writer 
ia  immortalized  by  his  (itru^alenune  Libtraia^  or  Jeniaalem  Ueli- 
vered  ;  the  noldest  of  Italian  epics;  describing  the  eiploits  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  and  hin  a*»o<Mai4*9.  in  the  dt^x  crusade.  Trtssino*s  iimiim 
Liberata,  or  luly  delivered  fniin  the  (Boths,  ia  a  similar  but  inferior 
production  ;  and  the  ,'hlone,  or  Adoiim,  of  Marini*  ia  of  little  rrpvle. 

Of  Italian  /yrir  poetry^  the  canzoni^  ur  ballade,  and  the  Monellu  or 
•onneu.  of  Petrarch,  are  the  nio!«t  celebrated.  Tlie  latter  are  mostly 
demoted  to  his  love  for  the  %  irtuouA  Laura ;  hut  the  former  are  patriotic 
and  religious.     The  sonneu  of  Lorenio  di  Medici*  aie  in  umt 
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of  those  of  PeUmrch ;  and  thoM  of  Uberti,  are  highly  eaieemedt  as 
alm>  xhv  birr  ones  of  Beinbo  and  Fnigoni.  Of  pastoral  poetry,  Xhm 
Jlrcadia^  of  Sannaaaro,  contains  some  beautiful  idyls ;  the  Sagrifizio^ 
or  Sacrifice,  by  Beccari,  was  the  first  Italian  pastoral  in  •  dramatie 
form  ;  and  the  miminia^  of  Tasso,  is  a  beautiful  paatoral  drama,  ia 
which  ahepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  the  speakere.  Tha  Pmtiof 
ndo  or  Faithful  Shepherd,  by  CSuarini,  is  similar  to  the  Aminta; 
alike  original  and  beautiful,  though  perhaps  less  criticnily  composed, 
or  de$eripiiv€  poems,  we  would  mention  the  Ambra^  of  Lorenio  di 
Me«lici,  in  praise  of  his  gardens ;  the  Toumameni^  of  Politiaoo ; 
the  Sttte  Giornaie^  or  Seven  Days  of  Creation,  by  Tasso ;  and  the 
Coiticaziontt  of  Allemanni,  a  descriptive  and  didactic  poem  OB 
Agriculture. 

Of  Italian  dramaiie  poiiry^  the  Saphonhha^  of  Trissino,  wet  the 
first  regular  tragedy ;  and  next  to  it  was  the  Rotmmtda^  or  Rosamoodt 
of  Rucellai.  The  j9ta9iQ^  of  Dolce,  and  the  Orbeccht^  of  Ciniio, 
(or  Cintio),  are  among  the  older  tragedies  of  merit.  Tasso  wrote  ooe 
tragedy,  entiUed  T^rrhmondo :  and  that  of  3/Krope,  by  Maflei,  suggeel- 
ed  thtme  on  the  same  subject  by  Alfieri  and  Voltaire.  Of  the  nameroiie 
trageilies  or  Alfieri,  the  best  are  probably  thoire  entitled  AorS/,  aad 
•f&f/,  lM>th  fmm  Scripture  History  ;  the  latter  of  which,  intermediate 
brtwcrn  a  tragedy  and  opera,  was  called  by  its  author  •  trumdoffdim* 
The  Caleolio  Manfredu  of  Monti,  is  a  more  recent  trafedy  of  note. 
Ooltloni  excelled  chiefly  in  comedy ;  hut  his  BeHiariuit  b  a  Talnable 
trjgrdy.  The  first  opera,  was  composed  by  Rinuccini,  about  1594 ; 
and  the  first  performed  at  Naples  was  in  1615 :  but  the  best  of  the 
cjHv  oprr.i4  was  probably  that  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  entitled  ////igaime 
/V/iVf,  or  the  Fortunate  Stratagem,  performed  at  Venice  in  16M« 
The  operas  of  Metastasio  are  unsurpassed  :  among  them  are  hie 
Di.hne  .ihhatvhnata*  or  DiJo  Forsaken  ;  Im  Clememia  di  7^/o,or 
the  rieroency  of  Titus  ;  and  liupiipyte^  or  the  conspiracy  of  the  Len* 
nian  women.  Among  the  early  Italian  comedies,  are  the  llr/pntB, 
of  Arrtihi ;  and  Iae  Sfandragora,  and  /am  C/izia,  by  Macchiavelli : 
but  the  most  esteemed,  are  those  of  Goldoni,  the  first  of  which  wea 
Iae  D  mna  di  garbo^  or  the  I^dy  of  merit  Thoae  of  Arelloiii  are 
also  popular. 

Of  Italian  romantic  pottry^  and  roinmmift^  tome  of  the  oUeel 
•pecimrnrt  are  the  »iMpramonie,  by  an  unknown  author ;  Girom  tt 
CortrMf,  or  (tiron  the  C^ourteous,  by  Alamanni ;  and  the  AnuMa^ 
bv  flrrn-irdo  T^ii^o  ;  all  of  them  tales  of  chivalry  and  magic.  The 
oldest  collection  of  lulian  prose  tales,  exunt,  is  the  Ctnti  \ovM 
.infirhe.  or  Hundred  ancient  stories,  by  unknown  authors.  Boceaele 
wrote  two  novcU :  one  entitled  f%ammetta  t  the  other  called  /Ub* 
eop  I :  both  chiefly  amator>* :  and  Maechiavelli  ia  the  author  ef 
nelftt*tr^  a  satirical  novel  against  scolding  women.  Here  may  be 
metitiim<*i|  the  tales  of  Doccacio,  Sacchetti,  and  Giovanni ;  none  of 
whirh  ran  tie  recomfnemle<l  as  worthy  of  general  perusal.  GiraMo 
(*iiixio  aUo  wrote  a  collection  entitled  the  Hundrtd  Fkhhtt  moat  of 
whit*h  utr  mi* re  ptories.  The  historical  species  of  romance  has  latelj 
l»ri-ii  itr.roijiiced  into  Italy  by  Manxoni,  in  /  PromtMai  Spo»i,  pob- 
lishcd  by  him  in  IStl.    In  orakiry,  we  have  the  pabliebed  oraliooe 
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of  Badoaro,  Ix)llio,  aod  othert ;  but  Italy  hai  produced  (t\w  ontort 
of  distinctiuD. 

The  older  Spaniih  poetry^  consiati  chiefly  of  ballads,  or  metrical 
romanceif,  many  of  which  arc  preserved  in  the  Romanctro  General 
collected  by  Flurez  ;  but  their  authors  are  in  many  cases  unknown. 
The  earliest  poem  worthy  of  notice  here,  is  El  Poetna  del  Cid^  a 
brief  epic  and  romantic  composition,  written  about  llftO,  by  an 
unknown  hand,  and  narrating  tiie  exploits  of  Don  Kodrigo,  called  the 
Cid,  who  fought  against  the  Moors.  The  Hisioria  dt  lot  VandoM^ 
it  a  romantic  chronicle,  in  Terse,  of  the  Moorish  heroes,  the  Zegris 
and  Abenccrrages  of  Grenada.  The  •iraucanOt  by  Ercilla  y  ZuHiga, 
ifl  an  epic  poem,  of  historical  value  ;  describing  the  subjugation  of  the 
Araucanian  Indians,  and  their  struggles  to  regain  their  independence. 

Of  Spanish  lyric  poetry,  a  large  collection  of  old  songs  is  con- 
tained in  the  Concionero  General^  collected  by  Baena  and  Castillo. 
The  sonnets  and  songs  of  Boscan,  and  the  sonnets  and  eclogues  of 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  are  highly  valued,  though  partly  formed  on  the 
Italian  model.  Monteroayor  and  Miranda,  though  Portuguese,  wrote 
also  some  excellent  pastorals,  in  Spanish.  The  Duma  of  the  former 
it  a  pastoral  romance.  The  odes  of  Herrera,  and  the  canticles  of 
Lait  de  I^on,  are  said  to  be  rich  in  sentiment  and  diction.  The 
Oalatca^  of  Ccr\'antes,  is  of  a  pastoral  character ;  and  the  Spaniards 
have  pastorals  also  by  Enzina,  and  others.  Ixt  Gaya  CiViiria,  or 
the  Gay  Si^ience,  by  Villena,  is  a  didactic  poem  on  the  art  of  poetry. 
El  Labyrintho,  or  Ixls  Trecienlas,  The  Labyrinth,  or  Three  Hun- 
dred  stanzas,  by  Juan  de  Mena,  is  an  allegorical  picture  of  human 
life,  in  imitation  of  Dante.  The  Centiloquio^  or  Ilandred  Maxims, 
by  Mendoza  of  Santillana,  is  a  didactic  poem  on  roorab  and  politics  ; 
and  his  Doctrinal  de  Privados,  or  Mantial  of  Farohtes,  contains 
moral  lessons  for  courtiers. 

Spanish  dramatic  poetry,  may  be  regarded  at  eommeneing  with 
the  Mingo  Hebulgo,  a  satiric  pastoral  play ;  and  the  dramatic  lo- 
nance  of  Im  Celestina^  or  Calixtus  and  Slelib<ea.  The  earliest  dra- 
matic |>erformances,  were  probably  the  Mysteries^  to  called,  repre- 
senting scripture  scenes,  exhibited  at  religiout  ceremoniet ;  and  theta 
suggested  the  .iutos  Sacramenteden,  or  religious  dramas,  of  the  later 
wnlers.  Cervantes  wrote  nearly  thirty  dramatic  pieces,  of  which 
only  two  now  remain.  They  are  Sumantia^  a  tragedy ;  and  lAfk 
in  Jllgicrsn  a  comedy.  Lopez  de  Vega  wrote  eighteen  hundred  co- 
medies, and  four  hundred  religious  dramas ;  of  which  more  than 
three  hundred  were  printed.  Among  the  best  of  them,  are,  Jjtt 
Discrcta  Vrn;xan^a^  or  the  Discreet  Revenge,  and  Ao  Cierto  par  h 
Dudoso,  the  Ceruin  for  the  Doubtful.  They  are  lively  and  inge- 
nious ;  whi-rea!«  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  dramas  of  Calderon,  are 
taid  t4}  t>e  monotonotiii.  and  to  breathe  forth  the  iotoleiaot  apint  of  tiM 
Inqui!«iU(Mi.  His  Devotion  to  the  CroMS.  and  Inflexible  Prince,  art 
mentioned  as  specimenii  of  his  style.  The  trtfedy  of  Rachel^  by 
Garcias  de  U  lluerta,  is  a  later  prcMlurtion  of  topaiior  merit. 

Tlie  oldt^t  romance^  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  Spanith  langiiage« 
if  we  except  tlie  udes  of  the  Cid,  is  said  to  be  thai  of  mimadis  dt 
Gmul;  a  la&e  of  chivalry,  tuppoted  to  have  been  irhttai  about  lMi» 
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by  Lobeira.  a  Portuguese.  El  Condt  Lueanor^  or  the  Coant 
nor,  bj  Prince  Juan  Manuel,  contains  eicellent  precepts  for  prii 
and  is  regarded  as  the  first  pure  model  of  the  Spanish  laAfugaw 
Couni  •ilarco99  is  a  tragic  norel,  the  author  of  which  we  are  unable  to 
name.  The  comic  romance,  iMzariUo  de  TVmiet,  hy  the  stateaontt 
Mendoia,  and  the  Don  Guzman  de  miifarathe^  or  Spanish  Bone, 
by  Ale  man,  are  said  to  have  suggested  tne  French  nofel  of  Gil  Am, 
by  I^  Sage.  These  were  followed  by  the  romances  of  Timoneda, 
and  MontaWan ;  of  some  repute :  but  the  most  celebrated  SpanA 
novel  is  the  Don  Qtiixottt^  of  Orrantes ;  which  is  at  the  same  tine 
a  sjtire  on  the  absurdities  of  chivalry,  a  striking  moral  picture  of 
human  life,  and  a  pure  model  of  the  Spanbh  language.  Cerrinm 
wrote  another  novel,  entiUed  Penitei  and  Sinnwuia  ;  and  an  earlier 
coljcrtion  of  Exemplary  A  orf/t,  or  tales,  of  a  moral  character.  The 
Life  of  Friar  Gerund^  by  the  Jesuit  de  Tlsla,  under  the  aeeooMd 
name  of  I^bon  de  Sulazar,  is  a  spirited  satire  on  the  bad  preaehtng 
of  the  monks,  suggested  by  Don  Quiiotte.  The  fablee  of  Yrierte, 
are  possess4*d  of  some  originality  and  merit;  but  m  the  field  of  on- 
tor}',  we  believe  that  the  Spaniards  have  few  productions. 

Of  Poriut^iene  poetry^  the  principal  epic  is  the  «f t  Lutiadas^  (or 
Os  I«usiados^,  tlie  Lusind  of  (^amoens ;  which  relates  to  the  diaei^ 
verics  and  con(|ucsts  of  his  countr}*men  in  the  east,  particolariy  thoee 
of  Vasro  ila  Osmi,  in  his  first  voyage  to  India :  but  it  has  been  ob* 
ser^-ed  that  C^amoens*s  chief  hero  was  his  country.  The  ConitMimbn 
de  Portugal^  by  Ijobo,  is  a  prosaic  poem,  the  hero  of  which  ie  P^ 
rrira,  the  High  Consuhlc  of  the  kingdom :  and  the  yaufragi0f  bj 
Corte  Real,  relates  to  the  shipwreck  and  sufferings  of  De  S<Hie««  ott 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Corte  Real  also  wrote  an  epic  poem  oo  Ae 
Siege  of  Diu,  (w  Dio),  and  iu  defence  by  Masearenhas.  The 
/bvn/nin  of  miganippe,  oy  Faria  y  Sooza,  is  considered  inferior;  ai 
also  the  HenriqueiJat  of  Meneses  count  of  Ericeyra,  in  praise  of  the 
fifit  king  of  Portugal.  The  Hyaei,  of  Castro,  and  the  Maimeem 
Conquiiiada^  of  Sa  y  Menesez,  are  regarded  as  works  of  merit ;  ae 
also  the  Ouraguay^  of  Basilio  da  Gama,  describing  the  cooqueet  of 
Paraffuay. 

Of  Portuguese  lyric  poetir,  the  ode$  and  epittieM  of  Ferreira,  have 
been  compared  ki  those  of  Horace ;  and  are  doubUess  eiecDeBL 
Camoens  wrote  some  sonnets  and  cansooets ;  and  we  have  reeeat 
odes  by  Manoel ;  and  canaonets  by  Boeage.  The  paMtoral  po^M 
of  Ribeyro,  had  many  imiutors ;  and  led  to  numerous  other  wofkf 
of  this  elass.  FalraA,  {or  Falcum),  was  one  of  his  imitatore,  h«l 
his  inferior.  The  pasu>rals  of  Andrade  Caminha,  and  Bemardee  PI* 
menu,  are  still  less  refanled ;  and  the  pastoral  romances  of  Loke, 
are  said  u>  be  very  monotonous.  The  elegies  of  Bacellar,  and  die 
comic  poems  of  Frrtre  de  Andrade,  are  also  of  minor  importeaeo* 
Tlie  dramnfir  poems  of  Gil  Vicente,  were  probably  the  best  earij 
ones  in  Portuguese,  and  served  as  models  not  only  to  Camoeos»  hot 
als4>  to  the  tw  o  great  Spanish  dramatists.  Camoens  wrote  the  Am^ 
phitrynn9.  Stlfftrun,  and  Fltodemo^  or  Philodemus.  the  latter  of  ft 
pjsuiral  chararier;  and  Miranda  wrote  two  Portuguese  comediee, 
Oi  Eiirangeiro»,  or  the  Straagere,  and  O9  fViaipmdioi.  the  ViB- 
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alpantls  ;  though  hii*  other  workii,  like  tho8C  of  Montemayor,  are  in 
Spanitth.  The  imgeily  of  Inez  dt  Cantro,  by  Ferrfira,  it  one  of 
deep  interest ;  and  the  Oimia,  of  the  eoiiniefs  Vimieiro,  was  erowned 
by  the  Portiigue!«e  Academy,  in  1788.  Ferreira  de  Vaaconrellot 
wrote  i»everal  comedieii  of  9ome  merit. 

Of  P«>rtuguei»e  romance^  next  to  llic  •*imadi9  de  GauU  written  in 
Spanish  by  I^obeira,  wc  would  mention  the  litmina  e  Mo^^  (or 
Mozn),  the  Innocent  Maiden,  a  chivalric  romance  by  Ribeyro;  the 
oldent  prose  specimen  of  the  Portuguese  language.  The  Palmer  of 
England,  by  Moraez,  an<l  the  Happy  Freeman,  by  an  unknown 
author,  arc  among  the  older  novMs  ;  as  also  the  Emperor  Ciarimondf 
by  Rarhas,  (or  Harros) ;  which,  though  wanting  in  inrention,  is  writ- 
ten in  a  pleasing  style.  The  //is/ory  of  Charlemapie  and  hit 
Ttrelvr  P(ers,  by  C'arvalho,  is  bombastic,  but  amusing ;  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Pound  Table,  by  Ferreira  de  Vasconcellot,  is  a 
work  of  similar  character. 

$  2.  French  Callogruphy,  may  be  regarded  as  commencing  with 
the  poetry  of  the  Troubadoun,  or  minstrels  of  Provence,  written  in 
the  Provencal  or  Romance  language ;  which,  however,  diflert  mate- 
rially from  the  mo<lem  French,  (p.  flO).  They  called  poetry  the 
Gay  Science ;  and  their  short  poems,  called  iirventei,  pattovrdlet, 
or  novflln,  treat  chiefly  of  war  and  love.  Stich  were  the  produc- 
tions of  William,  count  of  Poitou,  called  the  first  Troubadour;  and 
of  Thilmut,  king  of  Navarre  and  count  of  Champagne,  who  aang 
the  praises  of  Queen  Blanche  of  Castile. 

The  Trout>adour8  appeared  in  the  north  of  France,  about  the  time 
of  Philip  Ausriistus  ;  and  were  there  called  TVotirftirt,  using  the 
Romani*e-Wallon,  or  Norman  French  language.  The  first  of  these 
was  Clause,  or  Wace,  who  wn>te  A/  Brut,  the  Romanee  of  Brutns, 
or  the  B(M)k  of  the  Britons ;  a  fabulous  poetical  history  of  the  kinga 
of  England,  dated  1156.  The  Knight  of  the  JAon^  ia  another 
romance  of  the  same  age,  but  we  know  not  the  author,  nor  whether 
It  was  in  prose  or  in  ver^e.  C^hretien  de  Troyea,  another  trouveur, 
wrote  the  Pmnance  of  Saint  Greaal,  a  poem  on  the  holy  cup,  from 
which  the  Messiah  drank  during  his  crucifixion,  fableil  to  have  been 
afterwards  carrie<I  to  England,  and  owned  by  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Tal)le.  This,  and  the  poem  of  m^lerandtr  the  Great,  by 
Alexander  <le  Bemay,  I^ambert  Di  Cora,  and  others,  were  written 
about  tlie  year  I2<M>.  The  Romance  of  the  Rote,  begun  by  I«orna 
about  I2r>0.  and  finit>hed  by  Meun,  or  Mehun  CMopinel,  about  1300, 
is  an  allrirorirnl  poem  on  love  ;  of  which  the  title  is  said  to  be  th« 
moft  hf-auiiful  part.  Creuze  de  I#e»ser's  Cheraliert  de  la  TMe 
Rondr,  h.iH  \trvn  praised  as  a  romantic  epic  of  merit. 

Of  French  tpic  poemt,  the  oldest,  we  believe,  is  the  Cfortf  of 
Desmaretit ;  rich  in  conception,  but  l>orrowinf  its  incongruous  m** 
chincry,  partly  from  C*hri^ti.-inity.  and  partly  from  romance  and 
enchantnir  nt.  The  .ifarir,  or  Ri»me  T>elivered,  of  Hrudeti ;  tbt 
St.  !,nui%,  or  Holy  Cn»wn  Reconquereil.  of  I^e  Moine ;  the  Fucfllt^ 
or  Join  of  Arc,  of  Chaprlain  ;  th«'  Chifdthrande,  of  Saint  Garde; 
the  Mo%f9,  of  Siint  .\rmant :  and  the  Petreide,  of  Thomas; 
con«ideml  as  inferior  works,  which  we  can  here  no  fartlier 
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The  principal  French  epic  poem,  is  ihc  Ilenriade,  of  Vultaire; 
describing  iJic  erenu  connected  with  ihc  esuhlishmcnt  of  Henry  IV, 
on  the  French  throne,  li  is  rich  in  language,  and  correct  in  descrip* 
tion  ;  but  deficient  in  inspiration  or  fervor ;  and  the  allegorical  per* 
aonngeji,  introduced  in  it,  produce  an  unpleasant  impreaaion.  The 
ColomhiaJf^  of  Madame  du  n«)ccage,  describing  the  introduction  of 
(MinntMiiity  in  America,  contains  some  fine  deaeriplions  ;  but  it  is 
dcficieni  in  spirit.  The  Josrph^  of  Hitaul»/*,  is  an  heroic  poem  ;  but 
the  Puerile,  of  Vcdlaire.  the  Lutrin,  of  IJoileau,  and  the  Vert  Vtri^ 
of  (Ifi'-^sri,  are  mock  heroin*,  of  liiile  worth.  Fenelon's  Telemaquf^ 
and  (Miateauhriantrs  Martyrs,  are  sometimes  ranked  as  epics,  though 
hoih  wriilen  in  prose.      The  former  is  a  work  of  superior  merit. 

Of  French  lyric  poetry,  ihe  pastoureNe$  and  rondeaux  of  Frow- 
sirl  the  clironicler,  are  of  some  n«>le  ;  though  inferior  to  the  more 
touching  chantom  of  (Motilde  du  Vallon-Chalys,  (Surville  by  mar- 
riaj»«).  Of  the  numerous  potn\»  of  Marot,  only  a  few  are  worth 
pre!«er\in^.  Konsard,  Jodelle  and  Bellay,  who  with  their  associates 
were  called  the  French  IMeiades,  wrote  many  ionneti,  in  the  Italian 
st\lr.  I)ei*portcs  was  more  natural;  but  inferior  to  Malherbe,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  French  lyrista.  The  tclogutM  of  Sar- 
razan,  have  fiome  oriKinalily  ;  those  of  Kacan,  are  correct  and  digni* 
fied  ;  the  'nlyl$  of  .Madame  Deahoulieres,  are  tender  and  spirited; 
and  the  eejogues  of  Segrais  pure  and  natural.  The  eeloguei  of  Fon- 
tenelle,  arc  delicate;  and  the  iilyh  of  Chenier,  and  the  elegiet  of 
nertin,  are  highly  regarded.  The  tacred  odei,  or  psalms,  of  J.  B. 
Kousseau,  are  full,  and  occasionally  glowing;  as  are  also  the  iacred 
odea  of  Pompignan.  The  ode$  of  I^bnin,  and  I^amartine,  hare 
po4iic  inspiration ;  nor  can  we  here  omit  Madame  Dufresnoy,  whote 
I. ait  Moment fi  of  Bayard,  was  crowned  by  the  Academy,  in  1815. 
The  recent  ehan»on$,  or  songs  of  Beranger,  are  among  the  most 
popular  French  poems. 

Of  French  desrriptire  and  didactic  poemt,  we  would  mention 
HreheuPs  EntretienM  Solitairet,  or  Solitary  Conversations,  aa  one 
of  the  earliest  of  note.  The  poems  by  Ix)uis  Racine,  Jm  Grace^ 
and  especially  Im  Pelitzion,  are  considered  works  of  merit.  Roileau*a 
•fr/  Poftique,  is  highly  critical  and  polished;  hut  wanting  in  feeling. 
Voltaire's  DcBantre  de  Aij^ortfif,  containa  aome  Tirid  deaeriptiona ; 
hut  his  DiMcoucM  tut  r/iomme,  or  Eaaay  on  Man,  and  his  Ao  J?e- 
liffion  \atiirelle,  are,  we  apprehend,  works  of  a  dangerous  tendency. 
DuLinrs  Grandeur  de  Dieu,  or  Grratneaa  of  God  in  the  Wonden 
of  Nature,  is  a  poem  of  merit  lygouve'a  poem,  Ae  Merite  de9 
FemmcM,  in  praise  of  women,  is  full  ol  sensibility  and  delicacy  ;  Z€ 
Genie  de  f  Homme,  by  C^h^netloll^,  is  strong  and  correct ;  and  Aet 
Troin  .fifff.  by  Koux,  is  also  a  superior  work.  The  Seatont^  by 
St.  I^iii!>ert,  and  the  Months,  by  Koueher,  are  imitations  of  Thooi- 
son.  Th«*  poems  of  Delille,  are  highly  esteemed;  and  among  them 
are  A/ 1  JarJiitM,  or  the  (aardens  ;  //ifamme  dt»  Chompi,  or  the 
Mjn  of  the  Fields;  /m  Malheur  et  Jm  Pitie,  or  Misfortune  and 
Piiy  ;  and  Art  Conrertation.  His  // Imagination,  ia  rich  in 
de«rnption  ;  aul  hi«  Porme  de  la  .Vo/iirr,  ia  a  work  of  great  erodi* 
tiur.     Davit,  by  ('o<'tlogon,  ia  a  sublime  production;  aa  are  aleo 
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Lamartine*8  ^fort  tie  Snrrate,  or  DcMh  of  Sorrale*;  and  liis  Chute 
d*un  .iiiir^,  or  F^all  of  an  Anpel;  which  is  of  a  wilder  rhararu-r. 
Lc  Brim's  poom,  La  yitture,  is  valuahle  ;  and  ihcrr  arc  al*o  |>ornit 
00  Thratrical  Derlamation,  hy  Dorat;  on  Paintinf^,  hy  lA*mirrrf ; 
on  m^Mtrorwmv,  hv  Cuidin  :  on  yaviirotion^  bv  E^monard  ;  and  on 
Jlgrimlture,  l>y  RonHCt.  Amon^  the  F'rcnrh  writers  of  Mat  ire  ^  were 
Boiloaii,  Krjjnier,  (Jilbert,  and  I^  Roy.  The  most  noied  French 
fahlei^  arc  those  of  La  Fontaine. 

Frrnrli  dramatic  poetry n  may  be  repinled  an  commencing  with 
the  dialoeuefl  of  Faynit,  and  other  troubadotim,  first  called  coniediens. 
To  thc!«e  succeeded  the  plays  called  tny$terie8  ;  representing  scrip- 
ture subjects :  but  dejjrading  them  to  the  level  of  the  vulgar  taste. 
Next  followed  the  tnnralitieH,  so  called  ;  and  \hc  farces  of  the  (Mi-rks 
of  the  B:i7oche ;  and  to  these  succeeded  the  foUie$  of  the  I.ntis 
without  care  ;  a  society  which  took  this  name,  and  performed  comic 
pieces.  The  Captive  Cleopatra,  of  Joflelle.  performed  in  155*2,  was 
probably  the  first  French  Tragedy  of  note  or  influence;  and  his 
DidOn  contains  great  beauties.  The  Sophonitha,  of  Msirel,  and  the 
Marianne,  of  Tristan  the  Hermit,  aie  less  natural ;  but  /^  Famine, 
hy  Oarnier,  exhibits  preat  force.  The  trigeilies  of  Corneille,  excel 
in  force  and  dienity  ;  though  sometimes  faulty  in  the  plot.  His 
Medea,  was  his  fift,  and  the  Cid,  is  considered  his  best.  Racine,  is 
polished  and  elegant,  but  wants  fire  and  inspiration.  La  Fr*rei 
Ennerni^,  the  Inimical  Brothers,  was  his  first  tragedy  ;  but  his 
Jindromachf,  and  »itha!ie^  are  regarded  as  superior.  Voltaire,  is 
the  thin!  preat  tragic  poet  of  the  French  ;  and  hit  Zaire,  Mahomtt, 
and  m^fzire,  have  been  murh  admired.  Thf  RhadamiBte,  and  other 
trageilies  of  CVebillon ;  the  Omanit  in  Egypt,  of  Baour  I^miian ; 
the  CharlcM  IX.,  of  C'henier;  the  Tempfar$,  by  Renouard ;  the 
Artaxerce,  by  Delrieu ;  the  Pavia,  of  I>elavigne ;  and  the  Crom- 
well, of  Victor  Hugo ;  are  tragedies  of  note,  and  all  that  we  have 
room  to  name. 

The  oldest  French  comedy,  worthy  of  mention,  is  tlie  mirorai 
Patelin,  first  represented  al»out  1480,  by  the  CMerks  of  tlie  Bazorbe. 
The  great  comic  poet  of  the  French  it  Moliere  :  whoee  free  invention, 
and  ready  humor,  have  perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  L* Ktnurdi, 
or  the  Wild  Fellow,  first  gave  him  celebrity  ;  and  hit  Tartuffe,  and 
MiBanthrop^,  are  said  to  have  l»eco!ne  mo<1els  of  the  higher  comedy. 
We  have  fiirther  room  to  mention  onlv  Im  ^frtromanie,  bv  Pimn ; 
/^  Trennr,  by  Andrieux  ;  F.e  Joueur,  by  Reirnanl;  L*»imi  de  tout 
le  Monde,  by  I^  Ctrande;  Ae  M*'chant,  by  CSresset ;  Le  OlnrietiXt 
by  I>r«toucb«'^  ;  and  Len  Chatraux  en  Eapagne,  by  irHarieville; 
at  amnnj  the  U'«t  pro4fuctton«  of  this  class.  The  firs»t  French  opera 
writer,  wi^  Q'limult :  who^e  .^rmidf,  appeared  in  KWO.  The 
comic  nprran,  originateil  in  the  rauderiUen,  or  sprightly  songs,  at 
the  fair*,  after  the  prohibition  of  romedirs,  in  1707.  Favart  first  ga«e 
them  a  biffher  chanrirr :  in«l  the  Ffar'tcr  of  Serille,  and  Marriagi 
of  Figaro,  by  Beiumarchain,  are  among  the  most  relrbratet!. 

The  earlt«-«t  French  romanff%,  in  pro«e,  were  those  rrbting  to 
Kinir  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table;  of  which  TVij/oii 
de  f^onoit,  (or  le  Lionnaii),  by  <*hretien  de  Troyca,  and  Latmethi 
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du  IjKt^  by  Godfrey  de  Ligny,  were  written  about  the  vear  1300. 
To  thete  tucceedcd  the  romances  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Twelve 
Peers  of  France ;  one  of  which,  is  Tht  Chronicle,  falsely  attributed 
to  Turpin :  and  another,  entitled  liuon  de  Bordeaux,  was  of  latar 
origin.  The  tales  of  magic  and  chivalry,  railed  fabliaux,  men 
probably  borrowed,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  Arabs.  Garganium 
and  Pantagruei,  by  Rabelais,  is  a  satirical  romance,  witty,  bat 
coarse.  Tht  Aitrte,  or  Astrea,  of  D*Urfe,  is  a  pastoral  romanee, 
relating  to  the  court  of  Henry  the  Great.  The  Grand  CyruM,  and 
the  Clelia  and  Cleopatra,  of  \V\\e,  de  Scuderi,  are  said  to  be  feebit 
and  afTectnl ;  but  the  historical  novels  of  MMle.  de  la  Force,  arc  mort 
natural.  The  Contet  de  ma  Mere  fOye,  or  ulcs  of  Mother  Goote* 
by  Perrault,  had  their  day  of  applause ;  hut  the  Prince$»e  de  C/evts, 
and  the  Zayde,  fZaide),  of  the  Countess  de  la  Fayette,  are  works  of 
value.  The  Gii  Bias,  of  I^  Sage,  and  his  Diabie  Boiteux,  have 
been  much  admired  :  but  the  Candile,  and  ZaJig,  of  Voltaire,  art 
more  satirical  and  misanthropic.  The  \ouveile  Hetoi$e,  and  the 
Emile,  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  display  the  weak  character  of  theb 
author:  but  the  Marianne,  of  Marivaux,  is  refined  and  natural ;  and 
the  BeliBairf,  of  Marmontel,  is  said  to  be  good.  The  Paul  and 
f^rginia,  and  the  Indian  Cabin,  of  St.  Pierre ;  and  the  m^iata,  Renit 
and  Martyrt,  of  C^hateaubriand,  are  extensively  admired.  The 
Corinne,  and  Delphinr,  of  Madame  de  Stael ;  the  Siege  o/BoehtOi^ 
and  Jdela  and  Theodore,  of  Madame  de  Gcnlis;  the  Eli$abeth,  and 
Mathilde,  of  Madame  Cottin  ;  and  the  Caroline  de  Liehtjield,  of 
Madame  de  Montolicu  ;  are  also  worthy  of  mention,  and  are  all  tliel 
we  have  room  to  name.  Of  French  epi$tle»  or  letters,  we  barelT 
name  those  of  the  Marchioness  de  Sevi^n^ ;  of  M*lle.  de  TEspt 
nasse  ;  and  of  Madame  DeflTand ;  as  models  and  specimens.  11m 
fffffcryt  of  Montaigne,  and  the  funeral  orations  of  Bossuet,  are  veij 
highly  esteemed. 

$  3.  British  Callography,  we  are  proud  to  say,  is  rich  and  aiievr* 
passed  in  every  important  class  of  polite  literature.  English  poetry* 
may  be  considered  as  originating  with  Spenser  and  Gower,  and 
reaching  its  acme  with  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Chaoeer*s  Coiirf 
of  Love,  is  the  oldest  Rnglbh  poem  extant ;  and  his  Cantetbuty 
Tales,  resemble  those  of  the  Troubadours.  Gower*s  rofi/et#& 
A  mantis,  or  (^onfession  of  a  Lover,  written  in  I^tin,  was  one  of 
the  first  hooks  printed  in  England.  Spenser's  Psdry  Queen,  a  tale 
of  magic  and  chivalry,  has  great  beauties,  though  incomplete,  and 
scrmingly  deficient  in  unity.  It  is  a  series  of  allegories,  in  preiet 
of  the  virtues ;  rich  in  imagination,  facile  in  dietioo,  and  aboonding 
in  nimantir  incident,  sublimity,  and  pathos.  Davenant*a  Ganiibetfi% 
is  also  a  romantic  poem  of  considerable  interest.  I>ryden*s  PaJaman 
fill  t  Jrrite,  is  a  tale  of  Grecian  times;  and  ThoaaeoQ*a  Ca$tte  of 
fndnienre,  is  an  allegorical  poem,  in  imitation  of  Speneer. 

The  poem  of  Giles  Fletcher,  which  night  be  entitled  the  .l/etsiWi 
including  C*hrist*s  Victory  in  Heaven,  Trinmph  on  Earth*  Triumph 
over  Death,  and  Tnumph  aAer  Death ;  nuy  be  ranked  ae  an  beraie 
p<>em  of  m«*rit :  but  the  chief  epic  potm^  in  oar  langnage,  is  Millon*n 
Paradise  lA>st ;  which  deeeribee,  in  the  enblimeet  ettaiM*  the  db» 
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obedicnrc  of  our  fir^l  pnrrnts,  with  im  ilrplorahlr  ron^rcjiir nrcs.  ami 
the  prnriii^nl  rr<(toriiion  of  our  rnce  to  the*  lh%inp  fuvor.  Miltnii*ii 
Parailine  Iffjninrd^  relating  to  the  rvcnl*  of  our  Saviour'i*  hf«'.  han 
lepn  in*>piriiion,  nn<l  i*«  \v*n  admin'd.  Hlarkfnorr*ii  piM*m  on  thr 
Creafinn^  i»  rlahorito.  bill  tniiie  :  ami  hi«  Prince  ,'lrthur,  ami  Kins^ 
Jitfrni^  an'  hrroir  piH*m«  «»f  minor  ni»lr.  The  I.ennidaa*  of  (wlovcr, 
in  a  r«>«p^<*(ah|p  production ;  but,  likr  the  Epit^omad^  of  Wilkir,  hat 
fallen  into  n('el(M*t.  The  Fingal  and  7'etnorn^  attributed  to  (Iriian, 
but  roUfH'trd  ami  rompileil  by  Marpher^on,  may  be  ref^nled  m  tn 
epic  porm.  n'hitinir  to  the  deliverance  of  Krin  fmm  Swaran,  km|^  of 
I«oehhn,  bv  Finji.d.  ihe  father  of  (>K«ian. 

Of  Kuffli'^h  fi,rir  portry^  other  than  p^alm*  and  hymnn,  we  would 
mention  nrumnioud'^t  aonntU,  and  llabincton**  |>orm9  to  Caatarn^  an 
fim«»nt;  ihe  e:irlir«t  and  be^t.  The  odes  ami  other  poemn  of  Cowley  and 
Waller,  we  rnnn«»t  admire.      Drvden'n  ,ilrxtttidrr*a  Fraat^  an  ode  for 
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St.  (VrihaN  Day,  iM  nianterly  :  and  superior  to  tho«e  of  Addinon.  and 
('onirn»\e,  on  tlir  same  theme.  I^ope's  Messiah,  a  sarred  i^louue, 
and  hi»»  I'nivrrud  Priit/rr^  an»  noble  pnNlurtiono.  (%»llin<i*p  Ode  on 
the  Panititm^,  is  «»f  the  first  onler:  and  some  of  CSrav't  odeii,  an  hin 
Hymn  tn  .•Idvrrsity,  are,  we  think,  superior.  T.  Warton'n  inle  on 
ihe  (Wn^ndf,  and  Mn^on'n  cnles,  to  Memory,  and  to  Independenre, 
nre  worthy  of  praise :  as  also  Mrs.  Harbauld**  otie  to  Hemorae. 
Wonis worth's  Lyrictd  Hidladn,  have  found  strong  admirers  :  and 
Coleridgr's  SihyUiue  Learen,  contain  many  powl  jHiems  of  a  l%nral 
character.  IJowles's  Snnneta^  are  also  i;ood  ;  but  Bums*s  Srottiah 
Sonza^  and  MfH>n'*s  /ri$h  Mriodiea,  are  amonff  those  collections 
which  have  met  with  the  most  ijeneral  favor.  Mrs.  1Iemans*s  poema 
beloni;  mostly  to  thi«i  class,  and  deserve  hi|?h  praise.  iH  eiefiae 
poetry^  we  would  mention  I«onl  liyttelton*s  Monody  on  the  death 
of  his  wife  ;  Shenstone*s  Elegy  on  a  melancholy  event :  and  Ctrav*s 
Elegy,  written  in  a  country  churchyard  ;  as  models  of  their  kind. 
Of  poMtorai  poetry,  Spenser's  Shephertfa  Caiettdar,  and  Wither*t 
Shephtrtfa  Hnntinsr,  are  amonf  the  oldest  specimens  of  inlerest. 
Brif'annta^a  Pantoraia,  by  Browne,  are  quaint,  but  original ;  (tay's 
Shepherd* n  Week,  descends  to  nistic  themes  ami  style;  but  Shen* 
stone*s  Pastoral  Pallod,  is  a  truly  eleipant  production.  Lytiellon*s 
Proerenn  of  Lore,  in  four  eclogues,  is  ornate  and  attractive;  and 
Allan  Kamsay*s  (lentle  Shepherd,  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  Scotch 
pastoral  life.  Collin«*s  Oriental  Eelogtiea,  finely  deacnbe  Asiatic 
pomp:  and  the  City  Erfnguen,  of  I^dy  Montafni^*  aasitted  by  Pope, 
and  (tav,  present  a  striking  picture  of  city  life. 

Of  Knirhi^h  descriptive  poetry,  Drayton's  Poly-othion,  is  a  minole 
description  t^i  Kn^iand.  with  many  strikinf  episodes.  Phineas 
FletchiT**  Purpte  Inland,  is  an  alleiforical  description  of  man,  phy- 
sically and  mentally  consifiereil.  Milton's  L\1ihrro,  and  //  Pen- 
aer-tnn,  an*  %ivid  pictures  of  cheerfulness  and  melanchoU*.  Ctay*a 
Trivia,  or  walkmi;  m  l»nd(m.  and  \\\%  Rural  Spnria^  like  Homer- 
villr's  (*hase,  and  field  Sport*,  and  Savage's  tVanderer,  are  re- 
spectible  pofms  of  this  class.  Ci oldsmith's  Traveller,  nnd  fhnerfed 
f'ilhge,  are  peculiarly  b«*iutifiil :  and  Pope's  99'in.hor  Fnrf9t* 
Dyer's  Grongar  HilL  Uenham's  Coetpef^a  HilL  and  Ro0coe*t 
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Phatant^  tre  charniin|^  detcripliont.  I>yer*t  Ruina  c/  Romt^  Ad- 
dison's I^iier  from  Ra!y^  and  especially  Rngers*s  /Pn/y,  are  ehoiM 
and  instructive  poems.  F*aIroner  s  Shipwrtck,  is  a  well  drawn  aod 
aflecun^  picture  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Campheirs  GerinUb 
of  frifoming,  Bloomfield*s  Farmer  Boy^  though  simple,  has  eiettad 
omeh  interest;  and  Bums*s  Cotter  $  Saturday  Sights  is  one  of  oar 
sweetest  poems.  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  and  (trahamf^s  St^ 
buih^  and  Sabbath  tVcJkt,  are  fine  productions;  and  PamelPs  little 
poem,  the  Hermit,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Thomson's  p«>em  Ott 
the  Sea»on9,  is  natural  and  beautiful ;  and  Akenstdc*s  Plea%ure9  tf 
the  Imagitiation,  Rof^rs*s  Pleaturet  of  Memory,  and  OrimphelTi 
Pieaturei  of  Ihpe,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment. The  TViiifiipA  of  Peace,  and  the  Empire  of  Septune^  hj 
Hughes,  like  the  Bnttania,  and  the  poem  on  IJberty,  by  ThomsoOf 
are  national  or  patriotic  poems  of  merit.  Dr}'den's  .iafrxa  Retiux^ 
and  mlbneUom  and  michitopheh  are  in  praise  of  Charles  11. ;  liis  .fn- 
fifis  ,\firabiii$,  tn*ats  of  the  (treat  Fire  in  I^ondon,  ami  the  Dalch 
War ;  and  Addison*s  Campaign,  describes  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 

Of  Knglish  di  lactic  poetry,  Tusser*s  fiood  Hmbandry,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  specimens,  quaint  but  valu  ihle.  C«.i5icoignc*s  PruitB  of 
War,  is  well  argued  and  noble ;  and  (>n*ville*s  (I«ord  Bmoke*s)  poem 
on  Human  Learning,  is  one  of  merit ;  a.^  alN>  Daniel's  MuMOphHuB^ 
in  defence  of  learning.  The  Immortality  rf  the  Soul,  by  Uanett 
is  an  admirable  ar^rument :  and  Prior's  Alma,  or  Progress  of  the 
Mind,  is  a  popular  poem,  superior  to  his  Solomon,  or  the  Vanity  of 
the  World,  which  is  wanting  in  force.  The  Spleen,  a  poem  hf 
Green,  gives  goml  direcliuns  for  preserving  cheerfulness  ;  and  Ana- 
strong's  .Irt  of  Preaerrin:^  Health,  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  Hy- 
gienics. John  Philips's  Pomona,  a  poem  on  Cider,  is  amusing  aod 
practical ;  and  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  is  worthy  of  the  hortieiil- 
turist's  peru«al.  Pope's  Eanay  on  Criticiam,  is  superior;  aad 
Church  ill's  Roaciad,  is  a  good  criticism  on  theatrical  performanete. 
Ambrose  Philips  wrote  a  |>oem  on  Education  t  and  Stillingileet  one 
on  Converaafion,  Pope's  Eaaay  on  Man,  has  been  widely  read  ;  and 
his  Moral  Eataya,  are  rich  in  thought  and  diction.  Cowper*s  Tmak% 
is  a  valuable  and  instructive  poem ;  and  Beattie*s  Minatrel,  is  noble  end 
sublime.  Young's  C*^mplaint,  or  Night  Thoaghts,  is  a  deeply  pione 
production:  and  Pollok's  roifrte  of  Ttme,  is  a  loAy  flight  of  genioe. 
Fhc  poems  of  Ileher,  White,  ami  Miss  Hannah  More,  are  chief  j 
didactic,  and  very  beautiful.  Of  aatirical poetry,  Butler*s  Hudibrmt 
in  ridicule  of  the  ditsenters  in  CmmwelPs  time,  is  witty,  hut  eoerae 
and  vulgar.  Pope*s  Dunciad.  and  Gilfofd*s  Baviad,  and  Mmvimif 
are  satires  on  bail,  but  conceitetl  writers.  Byron's  EngliMh  BmrA 
and  Sc'jteh  Reriewera,  is  a  similar  satire,  but  onjustly  severe.  Yooeg 
left  seven  satires  on  the  ("nireraai  Paaaion^  or  the  love  of  fame.  The 
satires  of  Wolcot,  (Peter  Pindar),  agminet  George  IH.,  ere  of  little 
worth. 

Of  Enflith  dramatic  potiry,  the  great  and  early  matter  ia  Sliak* 
speare  ;  whti«e  truth  tf»  nature  and  richness  of  imagination  have  pro- 
bably never  been  turpa«sed.  Of  his  tratt^diea,  we  would  mentiott 
Romta  and  Juliet.  Hamlet.  King  Umr.  MaebUk.  and  OtMia  §  wad 
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of  hii*  lij»l»trr  pirccs,  the  Ttmpeit,  and  Mldiuinmer  A7/»/«/'#  Dream, 
as  among  the  hc«l.  Of  Ben  JonMin,  Shaki»j>earr'»  wurihy  contrni- 
tmrary,  thr  lio.-t  liramas  are  tin*  •7/r/ifiiiif/,  Kpictnr,  am)  Vol  pone ; 
full  of  tMUTj;)'  anil  humor.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  wrote  many 
playn,  hut  %ery  few  uf  them  can  he  recommended  f«>r  |K:ru»aI.  Mil* 
ton*t  Comtm^  and  Samson  .'It^onistei,  arc  wortliy  of  hu  fame. 
Dryden's  .7//  for  Love,  and  his  Don  Sfbattian*  are  energetic,  but 
rather  homha!*lic.  Oiway'»  Orphan,  and  his  fcnice  Pre$erttd,  arc 
deep  trj^edie:*,  though  obnuxiuuji  to  criticism.  I«ee*9  Tlieodo$\u$, 
is  rather  extravagant :  hut  Kowe*ti  Jant  Shore,  and  his  Fair  Pent* 
tent,  are  nohle  and  spirited  productions.  C^mgreve*s  Mounting 
Dridr,  hx«(  considerahle  merit.  Dr.  Young's  Hevens^e,  is  energetic, 
but  deeply  tragic.  Addison's  Cato,  is  UMUtiful,  though  rather  frigid  ; 
and  Tltonison*.'*  Tancred  and  Sigintnunda,  has  t)ic  same  fault. 
Home's  Dntrj^hs,  is  a  tragedy  of  great  merit.  \Vc  have  farther 
room  to  r.riine  only  Sheridan's  Pizarro ;  Moore's  Gamrster;  Miss 
Ilanu.th  More's  Ptrcy  ;  Brooke'y  (luHtuvut  Va$a  $  Cibl»er's  Aiiiir- 
na;  and  llu^Oios's  .VtV^>'r  ri/'  Damaacut  ;  as  su|>erior  tragedies  :  and 
of  coinedie>,  DcMUley's*  King  and  Miller  of  Mnn»Jield ;  CSoldsmitirs 
She  Sfoops  to  Conquer;  Iloadley's  Sunpiciout  JIuihand f  and 
Sheridan'ri  Itivah ;  may  l>e  atldtMl  as  works  of  note.  Gay's  Beg* 
gar*a  Opera,  is  among  the  famed  productions  of  its  class. 

Of  Engli!«h  romantic  poetry,  we  have  spoken  in  part  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  section.  Crahhe's  collection  of  TaleM,  is  gene* 
rally  inten*stine  :  and  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma,  is  a  swert  poem 
of  its  kind.  So  is  (toldsmith's  EiUrin  and  •ingeiina.  Most  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  )MK>ms  art*  of  thi.'t  class ;  as  7%f  Iamu  of  the  I^$i 
3fin^trel ;  Martnion  ;  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  The  1 7s ion  if 
Don  Jiod trick  ;  lioktby  ;  Thi  Lord  of  the  hlen  ;  and  others  of 
minor  note.  Here  also  we  would  class  many  of  Bynm's  poems,  as 
ChUde  ilaroUFa  Pilgrimage  ;  The  Giaour  ;  The  Bride  of  miby* 
do9 ;  The  Cor  Stair  ;  /Mr  a  ;  The  Siege  of  Corinth  ;  Tne  Pri* 
909ier  of  Cftillon  :  Brupo;  Maztppa;  and  others.  Neit  to  these 
we  mention  Southey  s  poems,  Thalaha ;  Madoe ;  TTbe  Cur$e 
of  Kfhamai  ami  Iloderick.  Moore's  An/Za  Rookk,  and  Jjore»  of 
the  .'In'^th,  are  imaginative  and  pU*aMng  :  and  Wordsworth's  Peter 
Bell,  and  his  ICit'^ goner,  are  tales  of  interest.  We  have  only  nmm 
to  name  farther  Shelley's  Revolt  of  hiam,  and.f/iis/or;  Keats's^n- 
dymion,  and  hafulla  ;  Montiromery's  tCanderer  of  Switzerland ; 
Bowleg's  Missionary ;  Miss  Landon's /iUDforiscr/rire,  and  Trottbm* 
dour  :  CoU-ridtfe's  Rime  of  the  •'indent  Mariner,  and  Christabei ; 
ami  Prnfos^ur  WiUon's  CUy  of  the  Plague^  and  i$U  of  Palms  t  as 
prominent  poems  of  this  clans. 

The  (-:irlie}*t  romances,  reliting  to,  or  written  in  England,  were  id 
the  French  language,  introtluced  hy  the  Norman  ronquerors;  and 
ha^e  been  n-ferred  to  under  French  C'allography.  (p.  298).  The 
oldes^t  one,  not  trnn^l.itt'd  from  the  French,  is  probably  the  metiieal 
romance  of  Sir  Trintram,  by  Thf>mas  of  Grrildoun ;  which  has 
been  edit«'d  l^y  Sir  Walter  Scott.  'Die  Romances  relating  to  Anhnr 
and  ('harlemai!iie,  were  Adlowed  hv  those  calleil  eUaairal,  appljing 
ancient  names  to  the  cluracters  am!  manner*  of  the  cnindrak     Sir 
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Philip  Sidney's  mireadiot  it  a  pastonl  romance,  of  great  beauty ; 
hot  Sir  Thomas  More*s  Vtofna^  describing  an  imaginary  land  of  per» 
feetion,  had  a  political  object.  Boyle*s  Parihenitaa^  and  Mrs.  Man- 
ley's  Atatantit^  were  perhaps  the  first  Rnglish  novels  relating  to  tte 
fashtonablr  life  of  their  tiroes.  Richardson's  noTels,  Pamth^  Om* 
rii$a  littrhwe^  and  Sir  Charlet  Grandinon^  are  attempts  to  paifti 
perfection ;  but  have  considerable  merit.  Fielding's  noTcis,  includiag 
7Vm  Jama,  and  Smollet's  novels,  including  Noderiek  Random^ 
portray  scenes  of  common  and  low  life  with  force,  but  too  often 
descend  to  vulgarity.  Dr.  Johnson's  i?atfe/af,  is  a  philosophical 
tale  :  and  (Soldsmith's  Hear  of  tVakefitid^  is  natural  and  beautiful ; 
one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind.  Of  Sterne's  Triairam  Skfind^, 
wc  think  less  favorably.  Mrs.  Radclifle's  novels,  includin:;  the  Mjf9» 
terita  of  Vdolpho^  and  the  Itaiian^  are  chiefly  tales  of  terror;  and 
still  worse  are  M.  O.  I^ewis's  Amhroaio  or  tht  Monk^  Walker*a 
Thre^  Spaniarda^  and  Maturin's  Mehnoth  or  the  Wanderer,  Mrs. 
Roche's  novels  are  chiefly  sentimental ;  of  which  the  best  is  perhaps 
the  Chiilren  of  the  Mbey.  Miss  Jane  Porter's  7%adtietia  of  fFaraaWf 
and  Srottith  Chiefa^  are  ple:ising  compositions ;  perhaps  superior  to 
the  Don  Sehattian^  and  other  novels,  of  .Miss  Anna  Maria  Portert 
her  sister.     Eceiina,  CamUia^  and  other  novels  by  Mist  Bumey* 

iSUn.  I>jr1>l.-%v),  and  especially  Miss  Rdgeworth's  novels,  including 
leiinda^  ami  lieten,  are  superior  in  style  and  sentiment.  Mm* 
llofland'n  novels,  including  the  Son  of  a  Genius,  are  beautiful  and 
instructive.  I)*I«raeli's  Hvian  Orey^  and  Young  Duke ;  Bulwer^a 
Drvereur,  Pienzi,  and  other  novels ;  and  Marryat's  Peter  Simpb^ 
Jaroh  Faithfui,  and  other  productions,  are  powerful  descriptions,  bat 
of  doubtful  tendency.  Of  James's  novels,  Darnley^  Philip  AugH$tu$^ 
Richfiieut  •Ittiia  and  others,  we  think  favorably ;  but  the  grtst 
novelist  of  our  language  is  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  of  whose  novels,  moft 
than  five-and-twenty  in  number,  Guy  Mannering^  T%e  minliquarjft 
The  Heart  of  Mid  lA>thian^  and  hanhoe,  are  among  those  whieh 
we  prefer. 

Of  Hnglish  essays,  those  found  in  Johnson's  Rambler^  and  Idler  $ 
in  Addison's  Speetator;  in  Mackenaie's  Mirror^  and  Lounger  f  and 
in  C^tlnberland's  Connoiaaeur^  are  amon^  the  more  celebrated.  Thn 
letters  of  I«ord  ShaAsbury  and  Mr.  Hams  are  philoaophical  treatiaet. 
Those  of  Pope  are  rather  pedantic  ;  those  of  Swift  nnaOeeted,  but  they 
show  his  rh  iricter  in  no  lavorable  light  The  letters  of  Iloltngbrokn» 
of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  are  said  to  be  saperior. 
C'owper's  letters  are  beautiful,  and  eihibit  an  attnetiye  eharadv. 
As  pniminent  British  orators,  we  would  name  Chatham,  Pitt,  PoBt 
Burke,  and  Sheridan  among  the  sUteamen ;  and  Knoi,  TiUolMNIv 
Butler,  Sherlock,  Barrow,  Heber,  Hall,  and  Chalmers*  among  tho 
divines. 

$  4.  Of  Dutfh  Callography,  which  is  limited  in  tileni,  and  of 
minor  importance,  we  must  speak  very  briefly.  Tlie  flnt  poeta  of 
n>te,  in  the  Dntrh  language,  were  Van  Der  Dooa,  (or  Donsa),  wlio 
wrote  the  .f 'irifi/s  of  Fiolimd  in  verse :  and  the  Heinae,  (or  Heinsioa, 
fithrr  and  son),  who  wrote  however  chiefly  in  the  claaaie  longuea* 
The  poems  of  Cats  are  aaid  to  be  spirited  and  piooa;  thoae  of  Van 
9f  tot 
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Der  Goes,  elegant  and  correct.  Of  Dutch  epic  poems,  we  may 
mention  tlic  Adam  and  Eve,  of  Van  I)er  Vondel  ;  who  also  wrote 
niires,  eulogies,  and  tragedies.  The  fflUiam  111.,  it  an  epic  poem 
by  Kotgans ;  and  another  entitled  GermanicuM,  is  by  an  unknown 
•uthoress.  Van  Dcr  Vleit  wrote  a  poem  entitled  T^e  Spaniardt  in 
Rotterdam,  chiefly  historical.  The  odt$  of  Van  Brcrcknuyien,  and 
Moonen,  and  the  idyli  of  Wellekens,  are  much  esteemed  ;  as  are  also 
the  poems  of  Foot  and  of  Nieuwland. 

German  Callography,  is  chiefly  the  growth  of  recent  times  ; 
during  which,  sound  criticism  has  secured  to  it  a  confirmed  national 
character.  Tlic  heroic  $oni^»  of  the  ancient  Germans,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  and  sung  in  the  days  of  Attila,  are  lost.  Of  the  biblical 
poems,  which  originated  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
Ottfricd*8  Harmony  of  the  GotpeU,  written  in  verse,  in  the  time 
of  f^wis  the  German,  is  the  most  important.  To  these  poems 
succeeded  those  of  the  Minne$infrers,  or  amatory  poets,  the  first  of 
whom  was  Henry  of  Veldeck,  already  mentioned  under  Biography. 
They  ate  also  called  Suabian  poet 9  ;  because  they  flourislied  undk^r 
the  Suabian  or  llohenstaufen  dynasty,  and  wrote  in  the  Huahiao 
dialect.  They  were  mostly  knights  or  nobles,  and  sang  chiefly  of 
▼irtuous  love,  in  connection  with  chivalric  and  pastoral  themes. 

The  oldest  epie  poem,  of  the  Germans,  is  the  Sihelungenlied^ 
or  song  of  the  Nibelungs ;  narrating  the  tragic  fate  of  GUnther,  an 
ancient  chief  of  the  Nibelungs,  (a  tribe  of  Burgundiins).  with  the 
destruction  of  that  tribe,  about  A.  D.  440.  Neit  to  this,  is  the 
Heldenhuch,  or  book  of  heroes,  also  arranged  and  compiled  by  the 
Minnesingers,  and  relating  to  the  times  of  Attila  and  the  irruption 
of  the  Germans  into  the  Roman  empire.  The  T^erdank,  by  Pfin* 
ling,  is  a  romantic  epic,  of  which  the  emperor  Maiimilian  I.  is  the 
hero.  The  Oberon  of  Wieland,  is  a  romantic  epic,  founded  on  a 
tale  of  chivalry,  in  which  fairies  and  elves  are  iotrndoced  as  the 
machinery.  BUrger's  Leonora,  is  a  similar  coropoaitioo,  in  which 
ghosts  and  sorcerers  perform  a  part  Goethe*s  Htrwutnn  and  Doro» 
ihea,  is  rather  a  tale,  than  an  epic  poem  ;  bat  of  deep  interest. 
Schulze  wrote  T%e  Enchanted  Rote,  and  Cecilia^  daaaed  as  romantic 
poems  approaching  the  epic  character.  Geasner's  Death  of  JibeU 
is  a  beautiful  epic  or  rather  descriptive  eompoaition,  though  written 
10  prose :  and  the  Metiiad,  by  Klopetock,  relating  to  the  life  of  oar 
Saviour,  is  said  to  be  full  of  sublime  inspiration. 

Of  German  lyric  and  paitoral  poetry,  the  Aynuit  and  aaercd 
poems  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  successors,  animated  and  vigoroaa, 
fluent  and  original,  senred  as  a  model  of  the  German  language. 
There  are  said  to  be  more  than  thirty  thousand  hyrona  in  tnia 
language,  bv  more  than  dre  hundred  authors.  The  $acred  ode9,  or 
psalm*,  of  klopstock,  are  of  a  high  order;  the  hymn»  of  Gerhard 
are  full  of  deep  piety,  and  those  of  Noralia,  have  much  feeling  and 
apirit.  The  lyrical  pnrms  of  Opitz,  are  nid  to  want  origiiuJity, 
but  are  well  written.  The  idyit  of  the  Swiss  Geaaoer,  are  character- 
ised  by  purity  and  truth ;  and  tho^e  of  Voss  are  beaattfol,  partteubriy 
that  entiUed  Aoiiita.  The  elefciet  of  llAlty,  are  aaid  to  be  ia  a 
romantie  vein;  bat  the  war  icngi  of  KinMr.  htaiilw  iIm  MHiil 
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•train  of  feclinf  tiid  of  patriotitm.  We  Have  also  beanttfol  bo!Ud$^ 
or  lyrical  compoaitkmt,  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Uhland,  and 
other* ;  and  the  Mlnnelitdir^  or  tore-tonfi  of  the  Mtaneainfem, 
have  been  collected  by  Ticck.  The  Urania  of  Tiedfe  ia  aaid  to  be 
of  a  lyrical  and  didactic  character.  Haller*a  poem  on  Tk€  Jilp$^  \m 
a  fine  deacription :  and  hia  ethical  poema  are  of  great  ralne.  Ha» 
dom*s  poem  On  ilappine$i,  coutaina  eicellent  morality;  and  hii 
fablf  arc  auperior.  (tellert  alao  wrote  fablea,  and  didactic  poetry. 
Klcift*t  Vemai  .Vccitoii,  ia  aaid  to  be  a  fine  production.  Amoof  IM 
earlier  tatiricai  poenUt  are  Reinecke  der  fkickst  or  Reynard  te 
F*!)!,  by  llenr)'  of  Alckmacr ;  the  Sarrtntckiff^  or  Ship  of  Pooley 
by  ScbMtian  Brand  ;  and  other  iimilar  producuona. 

Cicrman  dramatic  poetry ^  originated  with  the  Matteningtrt f 
who  formed  |>oetical  fratemitiea  in  aome  of  the  German  citiea,  abovt 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Their  firat  productiona  weft 
rrligioiu  poems  ;  but  Hans  Roaenplilt,  liana  Foil,  and  especiaDj 
Hans  Sachs,  wrote  numerous  pieces  for  the  theatre.  Among  thoee 
of  Foil,  are  Solomon  und  Mar  col f^  and  Ihr  Jlrzt  und  dtr  Kranhi* 
The  dramas  of  Gotisched,  are  said  to  be  formal  and  inferior.  Lee> 
sing,  who  wrote  didactically  on  the  theatre,  ia  the  author  of  Smrwk 
nompion^  a  tragedy,  and  ifinna  von  Barnhtim*  a  military  comedy. 
The  trafrtlies  of  Schiller,  including  his  sHary  Stuart^  ff^idien$t€h%9 
ami  IfWiam  TelK  are  among  the  beat  in  the  German  languafi. 
rhland*s  ihikt  Emett  of  Suabia^  and  /jouit  of  Barariat  are  re- 
iij>ccuhlc  dramas.  The  tragediea  of  Werner,  including  hia  Luther^ 
and  .ittila^  are  much  esteemed ;  but  thoee  of  Goethe  are  perhape 
the  most  read:  including  his  Gortz  von  Berliekingtn  f  Fa%tMi$ 
Iphiffnia ;  Cotmt  of  Egmont ;  and  Tatw.  The  dramaa  of  KoCst* 
hue,  montly  comedies,  are  regarded  aa  inferior. 

(If  German  romantic  poetry^  beaides  the  romantic  epica  alreidj 
named,  some  of  the  most  popular  productiona  are  the  Mnu»int ;  and 
Mazaione  t  and  the  famous  7%ii  Eulcnupiegd^  or  German  rogntt 
which  last  has  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Mumer,  but  ia  probably  ^  aa 
earlier  date.  1Ierder*s  romantic  poems,  including  the  Cid^  Foicet  of 
the  .Vif/iont,  and  /agenda,  are  highly  praiaed ;  but  thoee  of  Wlebma, 
among  which  are  Gandolin^  Endjfmion*  and  Gemymidt^  are*  to  mj 
the  leasts  ^iff^ly  extravagant.  Leaaiiig*s  ymtkmn  tk$  IFitc,  ia,  ire 
belicTe,  a  poem  of  the  romantic  kind.  Goethe*a  Hermmnn  and  th^ 
rothea^  b  much  admired ;  and  the  romantic  poeme  of  Schwab,  and 
Tieck  are  said  to  be  superior. 

Of  German  romance,  in  prose,  many  apecimena  have  been  haaded 
down  from  the  davs  of  chivalry ;  which  we  have  no  room  to  aiea 
tion.  I^ohenstein's  Arminiu9  and  T%u9utida^  b  aaid  to  be  viforoWt 
but  bomhastic  and  conceited.  The  Swtaa  phjraictan  Ilaller,  wfolt 
three  p*ilitical  norels  in  Carman,  entitled  Vaang  ;  Mtttd  the  Gtmii 
and  Fah%H9  an  I  Cato  t  designed  to  compere  the  diflerenl  forme  of 
government.  Gellert*a  Strtdiik  CaunttMM^  waa  the  firal  OermaA 
novel  devoted  to  a  description  of  domestic  life.  WieUmd,  beaidee  Mi 
romantic  poems,  wrote  several  novela  in  proae;  of  which  hia  ^/fia> 
than,  is  the  best  known :  though  ita  phikwophy  ahould  be  reeeiftd 
with  cautaoa.     Cngtl*a  L^rmM  Aarft,  is  a  mniterty  pieiare  of  Wk 
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and  mnnners  ;  and  ilie  AlcibiatUs^  and  Bianca  Capello^  of  Mristner, 
tre  striking  and  elegant.  Nicolai*t  StbalduM  Ao/Aaniber,  and  oUier 
DOveU,  are  less  esteemed.  Jiing*s  Thtobald  dtr  Schwarmtr^  is 
nysticn!  and  unnatural ;  ami  Ileinrich  con  Ofurdingen^  by  NovalU* 
it  a  similar  work,  though  in  a  lufty  style.  .Miller's  Sigwart^  is  a 
sentimental  novel ;  hut  Pestalozzi*s  Litnhardt  und  Gertrude^  de- 
scribes humble  life  with  truth  and  feeling.  The  JiesveruM^  77/an, 
and  other  novels  of  Paul  Kichter  are  both  moral  and  entertaining. 
Goethe*s  Wilhclm  Mihter,  and  Sorrows  of  ff'erieft  have  been  much 
read ;  and  Kotzebue's  Ildegerte  and  Zaida,  arc  worthy  of  mention, 
ihough  \v9B  admired. 

The  earliest  Danish  poets,  were  the  Scalds^  or  minstrels,  who 
sang,  in  blank  verse,  the  exploits  of  their  leaders,  and  the  praises  of 
their  nation.  The  ohlest  Danish  poem  extant,  is  the  epic  of  the 
Skyldini^ians  ;  which  belongs  to  the  age  of  chivalry.  The  modem 
poetry  o(  the  Danes,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  Arreboe, 
in  the  liei^iiming  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Kingo  celebrated  tlie 
exploits  of  the  Danish  Kings,  in  an  heroic  poem;  and  Ingemann  has 
written  an  allegorical  epic,  entiUed  7*he  lilack  Knights,  resembling 
Spencer's  Fairy  Queen.  The  epic  poem  by  Hers,  on  the  Dtlittt' 
anct  of  Israel,  obtained  a  prize  from  the  society  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and 
Ewaltl* s  Death  of  Haider,  is  aUo  a  work  of  genius.  Tlie  lyric  poems 
of  Ewald,  Weyer,  Bnin,  and  Baggesen,  are  said  to  be  superior ;  as 
alto  the  evmir  and  satiric  poems  of  Ilolberg,  Ouldberg,  and  Wesael. 

The  Danish  tragedies  of  Rahbeck,  and  Weyer,  are  said  to  be 
mod,  anil  the  Ilol/ot  Flwald,  is  a  work  of  irenius.  The  tragedies  of 
Whlenschlager,  including  llukon  Jarl,  Planatoke^  and  .tx/c  atid 
H*aWurg;  as  also  Ingeniann*s  Massanielio,:knd  his  Blmnca,  an*  highly 
fselebrated.  Of  Danish  comedies,  those  of  Ilolbeiv,  and  Wessel,  arc 
aaid  to  be  the  best.  IIon>erg  is  rt*garded  as  the  nnt  of  the  modem 
Danish  literati.  His  Peder  Paars,  a  coroico*heroic  Po^ni,  first  es* 
tablished  his  fame;  and  his  Sicholas  KlimmCs  Subterraneous 
Travels,  a  satirical  and  humorous  romance,  bat  been  extremely 
popular. 

Here  perhaps  should  be  mentioned  the  Edda^  a  mythological  and 
heroic  poem,  or  rather  collection  of  poems,  aaid  to  have  been  com* 
posed  by  tlie  Norwegians  in  Iceland,  as  earlv  at  A.  D.  1 100 ;  and  from 
which  an  abridgment  or  digest,  called  tlie  Vounger  Edda,  was  after- 
wards made  by  Snorro  Sturles<m.  Among  thote  paits  of  it  which 
liave  been  published,  are  the  Voluspae^  or  propheciet,  and  Harm' 
wuumI,  or  elevated  conversati<m. 

Of  the  early  Swedish  poetry,  chiefly  songt  of  the  Scalds,  few  tpe> 
cimens  remain  ;  and  the  chief  literature  of  ihit  country  it  rtty  receaL 
The  national  taste  has  been  impnived  by  a  society  called  the  Friends 
of  Science,  founded  at  Tp^al,  by  Atte'rbom,  in  1803.  Dalin  wrola 
entertaining  poems,  in  the  E-*rench  style ;  and  Madame  Nordenflicht*t 
lyrics  gained  her  tlie  title  of  the  Swedish  Sappho.  The  poenM  of 
Lidner,  have  much  feeling  and  •levati'm :  and  ihote  of  TKortM,  wf 
of  a  noble  character.  The  lyrics  of  Bellman,  are  taid  to  be  untvr- 
passed,  and  his  descriptions  of  Swedish  life  and  nannert  very  comet. 
Attrrbom  opposed  the  French  style,  in  tooM  mtaor  powt  of 
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The  lyric  and  pastoral  poems  of  Tegner,  display  high  genius  ;  Fran- 
cen*s  idyls  are  <irorthy  of  mention ;  and  the  Dikter  von  Euphrosyne^ 
by  C.  Julia  Nyberg,  are  lyric  poems  replete  with  tenderness  and 
beauty. 

Gyllenborg  wrote  an  historical  epic  poem,  in  the  Swedish  language, 
entitled  Taget  bfver  Bait,  as  also  a  didactic  poem,  Forsok  om  Skai- 
deconsten,  both  of  which  are  highly  praised.  The  drama,  in  Swe- 
den, has  been  but  little  cultivated.  Ling  is  perhaps  the  best  dramatic 
poet;  and  his  Agnes,  has  some  striking  passages.  Of  Swedish 
novels,  those  of  Livijus,  including  his  Knight  of  St.  Jorrn,  and 
Pique  Dame,  are  perhaps  the  best.  Those  of  Miirk,  among  which 
are  Adalrik  and  Gothilda,  and  Thekla,  are  also  deemed  worthy  of 
mention ;  and  these  are  all  that  we  have  room  to  name. 

§  5.  Of  Polish  Callography,  the  oldest  and  finest  monument  are 
the  works  of  Kochanowski,  including  psalms,  elegies,  epigrams,  and 
a  didactic  poem  on  chess.  The  lyrics  of  Grochowski,  the  idyls  of 
Simonowicz,  the  odes  of  Woronicz,  and  the  odes  and  elegies  of 
Karpinski,  are  highly  esteemed.  Of  epic  poems,  the  Poles  have  the 
Jagellonida,  by  Tomascewski,  on  the  Union  of  Lithuania  with 
Poland ;  and  the  Monomachy,  or  War  of  the  Monks,  by  Krasicki, 
archbishop  of  Guesna.  Krasicki  also  wrote  the  Mucheid,  or  Souriad, 
a  mock  heroic,  which  relates  how  mice  and  rats  devoured  king  Po- 
piel ;  and  the  fVar  of  Choczin,  which  is  rather  historical  than  epic. 
Trembecki  was  distinguished  as  a  lyric,  fabulistic,  and  didactic  poet ; 
Zachowitsch,  for  his  fables  and  tales ;  and  Niemcewicz,  for  patriotic 
songs.  Poland  has  numerous  dramatic  poems,  among  which  are 
those  of  Bielawski,  Zablocki,  Felinski,  Osinski,  and  others.  Bogus- 
lawski's  Krakoiviani  i  Gorali,  is  an  interesting  drama,  from  the 
number  of  its  patriotic  songs.  There  are  Polish  romances,  by  Skar- 
beck ;  and  the  Jan,  Y,  Tenczyna,  of  Niemcewicz  is  an  historical 
novel,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Scott. 

Of  Russian  Callography,  one  of  the  older  specimens  is  the 
Expedition  of  Igor,  an  heroic  poem  written  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Lomonosoff  wrote  an  epic,  entitled  Peter  the  Great;  and  Keraskoff 
wrote  two  epics,  the  Conquest  of  Kasan,  and  Wladimir  the  Great; 
which  are  said  to  be  deficient  in  interest,  though  well  written. 
PetrofTs  national  odes,  and  BatjuschkofTs  lyrics  and  elegies,  display 
fine  taste  and  imagination.  Derschawin's  Ode  to  the  Deity,  and  his 
TVaterfall,  are  poems  of  great  merit.  DmitriefT  wrote  odes,  and 
fables  ;  the  latter  imitated  from  La  Fontaine.  The  fables  of  Chem- 
nitzer,  and  of  Kriloff,  are  original,  and  highly  esteemed.  Keraskoff 
wrote,  besides  his  epics,  a  didactic  poem  called /Vm/^  of  the  Sciences; 
and  Bagdanowitsch  wrote  a  romantic  poem,  entitled  Psyche;  the  idea 
of  which  was  borrowed  from  the  classics.  The  theatre,  was  intro- 
duced into  Russia,  in  1758.  SumarokofT  wrote  the  first  regular 
tragedy ;  and  those  of  OserofT  are  high  in  public  favor.  The  older 
Russian  tales,  relate  chiefly  to  Wladimir  I.  and  his  knights ;  who 
are  to  the  Russians  what  Charlemagne  was  to  the  French,  and  Arthur 
to  the  British.  Of  the  Russian  novelists^  we  can  only  name  Karam* 
sin,  Shukoffsky,  and  Benizky. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AMBftlCAM   CALLOORAPHT. 

Thb  Polite  Literature  of  the  United  Statep,  though  limiled  in 
extent,  is,  we  think,  not  unworthy  of  a  youthful  nation.  The  sub- 
jacation  of  a  new  country,  the  development  of  ita  phyaical  reaoureet, 
and  the  acquisition  of  property,  have  necessarily  preceded  the  culti- 
Tation  of  that  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  which  wealth  and  leisure  alone 
can  foster,  and  without  which,  genius  must  languish  in  obscurity  and 
neglect.  But  we  indulge  the  hope  that  henceforward,  wealth  and 
leisure  will  be  less  devoted  to  g:iudy  show  ;  and  that  taste  and  genius 
will  be  more  highly  appreciated,  and  more  adequately  rewarded, 
by  thoftc  who  possess  the  requisite  means.  We  may  remark  that 
although  less  polite  literature  might  have  been  written,  perhaps  even 
more  of  it  might  have  been  preserved,  by  our  countrymen*  had  not 
oar  language  been  so  rich  already  in  this  department 

Of  American  epic  poetry^  Dwight*s  Conqutgt  o/Canaan^  deacrib- 
ing  the  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  I^and,  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  and  best  specimen.  Barlow's  llsion  of  CoiumouM^  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged  under  tlie  tide  of  the  Coiumbiad,  is,  we 
think,  a  poem  of  considerable  merit,  on  tlie  Discovery  of  America, 
and  the  future  glory  of  the  United  States.  The  Prtdomiad^  bjr 
Emmons,  describing  at  large  the  events  of  the  Last  War  with 
Great  Britain,  falls  below  the  dignity  of  an  epic  poem,  and  has 
been  but  litUe  read.  Adams*s  Madoc^  relating  to  a  WeUh  prince  of 
that  name,  who  is  supposed  to  ha%'e  discovered  America,  ia  a  dtgni* 
fied  poem,  but  has  not  met  with  general  attention.  Tmmbuirs  Mac 
Fingal,  is  a  mock  heroic  poem,  written  in  favor  of  the  Revolution; 
and  the  .inarchiad^  by  I^emiiel  Hopkins  and  otbortt  was  designed  to 
further  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Of  .\merican  /yriV  poetry,  the  patriotic  songs  of  Hopkioson  and 
others,  had  a  marked  influence  during  our  struggle  for  Independence. 
The  .hlnm»  and  Liberty,  of  Robert  Treat  Paine«  and  especially  the 
Hail  Columbia,  of  Judge  Ilopkinson,  are  among  those  happy  eflbrta 
which  have  acquired  a  national  renown ;  and  neit  and  similar  to 
them  we  would  mention  the  Star  Spans^Ud  Banner,  by  Fnnets  Key* 
and  the  ,i  merit  an  Flaj^,  by  Drake,  as  among  the  noblest  eflusinna  of 
patriott!*in.  Humphrey**  ^iddresM  to  the  Revolutionary  ^ir my ^  and 
other  p;*triotic  poenu ;  Freneau*s  Jlddre99  of  Columtbua  to  Ferdi" 
nand :  and  Ladd*s  .iddre»9  to  the  Sun,  a  Runirk  Ode ;  are  among 
the  oilier  and  valuable  upectmens  of  .\merican  poetry.  We  would 
mention  PercivaPs  Ode  to  .\fuiic,  and  Ode  to  Freedom  ;  Bryant's 
Fore  it  Hymn,  Hymn  to  Dtath,  and  71tanaiop9i9  ;  Sprigoe's  Skmk* 

3)eareOJe:  U^Uvi^'n  Marco  Ii*zzariM ;  Brooks's  Greece  ;  Everett** 
larir ;  Mrs.  Sii^oumey**  \ap'*leon*i  Epitaph, and  iMdyJane  Grtyf 
DanaN  Dying  Raven  ;  WmMlwortirji  Rnrket  t  Wdlis's  Confe9U9$mtt 
and  Ta'deo/KmeraU:  }\n'in:kr\\"»  Kpithalamium;  Whitiier's  .Vn» 
EnglanJf  Peabody's  Hymn  of  Xaiuref  Clark's  La$i  Prm^  ^ 
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Quetm  Mary  ;  Mellen^s  BugU  f  Dawet*0  ^rU  of  Btmaty  ;  Vim- 
poot*«  Ji%r9  of  Fal€9iinif  and  IxHi|feUow*s  Foiccf  of  ike  Nigkif 
M  worthy  tpccimaM  of  poetry,  chiefly  l^rieai. 

Of  American  deMcripiive^  and  didottie  potify^  one  of  the  oldiel 
apccioiena  it  Folger*a  Looking  OituM  for  ike  7f  iiie«»  wrttteo  aa  early 
aa  1870.  Wigj^iea worth's  Day  of  Doom,  created  a  atroog  aenaatkNl ; 
but  (Sodfrvy*!  Couri  of  fkney.  attracted  little  ootice.  R.  T.  Paliie*a 
invention  of  I^iiere  f  Linn*a  Powere  of  Qeniue^  and  Vakrieai  t  aad 
I«athrop*t  fleion  of  CanonieuSf  are  valuable  worka.  Dr.  Dwiffbl'e 
Greenheid  iliii,  it  a  beautiful  poem  of  thia  claaa.  Bariow*a  luuig 
Pudding,  and  hit  Compiracy  of  ike  Kinge.  are,  we  believe*  of  ft 
aatirical  or  political  character.  Livinnton'a  Pkiioeopkical  SolUuio^ 
hat  met  with  little  notice.  Tmmbuira  Progreee  of  DuUneee^  uA 
DviigUt*t  Tnumpkofinjldeiity^  are  aatirical  poema  of  a  high  ehft* 
racter.  Osborne* t  Tkankegivtng,  b  a  touching  description  of  thit 
aocial  New  England  festival.  Mrs.  Sigoumey*s  Zinzendorf^  reklw 
to  a  nobleman  of  th»t  name  who  became  a  Moravian  Miaaiooary  Hi 
the  Indians.  IIillhouse*s  nsion  of  Judgment ^  and  Mellen*a  JKir* 
/yr*s  Triumph,  are  sublime  prodoctiooa ;  and  Bryant*a  Agm^ 
exhibiu  the  power  and  purity  of  ita  author.  Percival*a  Voymgo 
of  Lift,  and  Contumntion.  are  also  eicellent.  I^nt*s  poem  em 
Lift,  and  Bacon's  on  Man.  are,  we  think,  worthy  of  mentioo.  Of 
Romantic  potmi.  we  would  name  Percival's  Wreek.  hb  Prometkemo^ 
and  7^r  Suicide ;  Halleck*a  Femny  and  Alnwiek  Ceuiie  /  Drake*ft 
Culorit  Fay;  Willis's  Meianie;  Dawea's  Geroidine;  MiteheD's 
Iniiccieion  ;  Sliss  Davidson's  Amir  Kkan  f  and,  we  believe,  Daaft*e 
liucanttr.  Whittier's  .Minetrei  GirU  and  Sand's  Yetmoyden,  Evi^ 
rest's  Babylon  ;  Hill's  Ruine  of  Atkene ;  and  Reea^  Baiilo  of 
Saratoga ;  are.  we  believe,  descriptive  poema.  Several  of  WiOMni 
scriptural  poems,  as  Jepktkak^e  Daugkter^  and  Hagar  in  ike  ffU' 
dtrneei.  are  beautifully  descriptive  and  didactic ;  and  thb  character 
belongs  generally  to  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey  and  Bryant. 

Of  American  dramedie  poetry,  the  first  specimen  was  probably  tiM 
Princt  of  Partkia.  by  Thomas  Godfrey,  Jr. ;  and  next  to  it  wai 
Ijeerork's  Dieoppointment.  a  comic  opera,  printed  in  1787.  Mm. 
M.  Warren,  of  Boston,  wrote  7%e  JdtUeiSeur^  7%e  Group^  The 
Blockhtada.  and  T%t  Motley  .ieeewMy  i  political  playa,  during  tiM 
Revolution.  Her  tragedies,  the  Stuk  of  J?pmr,  and  the  Ladiee  of 
Caitiie.  we  believe,  were  written  at  a  later  dale.  W.  Dunlap  wreH 
or  translated  nearlv  fifty  pieces,  including  TV  Arekere  of  Switaaiw 
Land,  the  Voice  of  Stature,  and  Andri.  a  tragedy,  founded  on  the  fiMft 
of  Major  Andrv*.  Colonel  Humphreya  wrote  the  fVidow  of 
bar.  a  tragedy,  from  the  French ;  and  Rev.  John  Blair  I«imi 
BoureilU  Cantlt.  and  we  believe  other  dramatic  pieeca.  We 
not  omit  to  notice  Lathy *a  Reparmiion.  a  comedy ;  D.  Everenfft 
Daranzei;  W.  Jones's  Independenu  |  W.  C.  Whitens  Cietgyfmemfo 
Daufhttr,  and  Poor  fj^dger;  J.  N.  Baker*a  «V#rfiiieiit  and  Jb» 
ptrttilion  ;  f  \  J.  Ingersoirs  tragedies,  Edtty  mnd  Eigira.  and  Jeh 
lian  ;  and  D.  P.  Brown's  Sertoriue.  and  Propkei  of  St.  Pamto^ 
Among  other  works  of  merit  are  Willb'a  7Vr/es«t  ike  VeurOTi 
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Epet  Sergeint*t  VelaBCO  ;  and  especiallx  Dawes*t  Athenia  of  Da- 
muucuM :  but  the  tragedies  of  IlilihouMt  called  liaJad,  Percy* § 
Maiqut^  and  Dantlria^  are  perhaps  the  best  which  our  country  {us 
jet  produced. 

or  American  Ronianctj  in  prose,  the  first  production  appears  to 
have  been  The  Foretien,  by  Dr.  Belknap  of  Boston,  first  published 
in  1787,  in  the  Columbian  Magazine,  Philadelphia.  It  relates  to 
our  colonial  history,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Ar- 
buthnot*8  John  Bull.  Tyler's  JUtteritfu  Captive^  publbhed  in  I7U7, 
is  ■  genuine  novel,  though  founded  on  facts.  The  first  professed 
novelist,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  wrote  tneland^  OrmomU  Jir* 
ihur  Mervyn^  Edf^ar  Huntley^  Clara  Howard^  and  Jant  Talboi  ; 
works  of  genius  and  merit,  tliough  not  of  the  most  recent  schooL 
Washington  lrving*s  Knickerbocker^ $  ifi$iory  of  yew  Vork  ;  and 
hb  Jonathan  OU»tyle'$  /^lter$.  Salmagundi^  Skeich  Book^  Brace* 
bridge  Ilallt  Taiet  of  a  Traveller^  and  Mhambra^  are  also  classed 
as  works  of  fiction,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  style  and  character. 
Wirt*8  Old  Bachelor^  and  British  Spy^  are  also  standard  works  of 
this  class.  Dennie*s  Female  ^ixotiim ;  Mrs.  Foster's  Board' 
ing  School ,  and  Coquette  ;  and  Mrs.  Rowson*s  Rebecca^  and  Sarahs 
have  met  with  less  notice.  Co«)per*s  novels,  have  been  generally 
read  and  admired  ;  particularly  The  Spy^  7%r  Pioneer $,  The  Piioi^ 
The  lM9t  of  the  Mohican$,  The  Praine,  and  The  Red  Rover.  We 
would  also  mention  Paulding's  Duichtnan'$  Firewide*  and  /I Vslirwrrf 
Nol ;  Flint's  Francis  Berrian ;  Kennedy's  SwaUotc  Bam^  and 
Bortethoe  Robinson  ;  Bird's  Hawk  of  Hawks  HoUoWf  Caimvart 
and  Peter  Pilgrim  ;  Ingmham's  Southwest^  Lajltte^  and  Burton  ; 
Simms's  Yemastee^  Guy  Rivers^  and  Mellichamp ;  Fay's  Sorman 
Lesley,  and  Countess  Ida;  Tuckerman's  Isabel  or  Sicily;  and 
Longfellow's  Hyperion  ;  as  worthy  specimens  of  American  romanee, 
generally  evincing  talent  ami  taste.  Miss  Sedgwick's  Stw  Eng* 
land  Tale,  Redwood,  Hope  Leslie,  Clarence^  and  The  LinwooSs^ 
are  beautiful  and  natural ;  and  her  recent  minor  tales  are  fraught  with 
excellent  instruction.  The  Hobomok,  Rebels,  and  ffildemess,  of 
Mrs.  Child,  (formerly  Miss  Francis) ;  as  also  Miia  I^eslie's  Pencil 
Sketches,  and  Jllthea  Vernon,  are  entertaining  prwluctiotts ;  the  last 
of  this  class  which  we  have  room  to  name. 

Among  the  best  productions  of  American  eloquence,  it  b  to  be 
regrettetl  that  most  of  the  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  and  other  Revolutionary  worthiet, 
have  not  been  written  out  and  preserved*  Those  of  Fbher  Ames, 
Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  are,  we  believe,  mostly  poblbhed  with 
their  works.  A  selection  from  the  numerous  eulogies  of  Washing* 
ton,  by  various  orator*,  would  of  iuelf  form  an  interesting  volaoM* 
The  speeches  and  addresses  of  Clay,  Webster,  and  Everett,  hveo 
been  published  in  separate  volumes,  and  are,  we  think,  OMMklf  of 
their  kind. 


THIRD  PROVINCE; 

PHYSICONOMY. 


1m  the  provinca  of  Phjrstconomjr,  w«  woold  incloda  thote  stodiM 
which  reUte  more  immedintely  to  the  mmteriml  worid ;  ite  forms  tad 
structure ;  its  sgencies  and  changes ;  its  composition  and  varied  nUt^ 
tions ;  including  those  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  t^^Ht  nature:  and  v«yMit  isw;  signifjriof 
literally  the  Laws  of  Nature ;  using  thb  term,  as  it  is  olien  used*  to 
designate  the  worid  of  matter,  or  material  objects  collectively  oo»- 
sidcred.  In  this  province  we  comprehend  the  departments  if 
MathtnuUic9^  or  the  study  of  numbers  and  magnitudes ;  Acroptjf* 
stct,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  relating  chiefly  to  natural  phenomeiui; 
/i/iopAyttrt,  or  Natural  History,  treating  chiefly  of  nataral  ptodtto* 
tions ;  and  Androphy9ic9^  or  the  Medical  Sciences,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  human  frame,  that  microcosm,  or  minor  worid,  the  last  aad 
highest  material  production  of  the  great  Creator.  The  reaeoDS  Car 
arranging  these  departments  in  the  above  nentiooed  otdery  luiviaf 
already  been  stated,  need  not  bete  be  repealed.  (See  pp.  S4  awl  tft.) 
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IX.  DEPARTMENT: 

MATHEMATICS. 


Tnc  department  of  Matheroatict,  indades  the  ttudy  of  nambert 
and  mngniuides  ;  and  hence  it  it  toroetiroei  termed,  the  tcience  of 
quantity.  The  name  it  from  the  Greek  /<a»#arw,  I  learn :  and  wat 
applied  to  it,  hecaute  the  anrientt  considered  thit  department,  in 
referpnce  to  iit  various  uses,  at  the  hatit  of  all  learning.  At  it  finds 
ita  highest  applications  in  the  investi^tion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  we 
have  here  considered  it  as  chiefly  introductory  to  their  study  ;  and  at 
beloni^in^  to  the  same  province  of  human  knowled^.  As  the 
teience  of  quantity,  it  is  applicable  to  all  qntntitiet  which  can  be 
measured  by  a  standard  unit,  and  thus  expreMed  by  numbers  or  maf  • 
nitudes.  There  are  objects,  such  as  feeling  or  thought,  which  may 
Tary  in  intensity,  but  which  we  have  not  the  means  of  measuring. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  love  one  person  exactly  twice  at  much  at 
another :  or  that  one  man  is  four  times  at  wise  at  another ;  since  love 
and  wisdom  aie  not  mathematical  quantitiea.  But  we  can  measure 
time,  by  seconds,  days,  or  years ;  tpaa^  by  inches,  yards,  or  milca : 
and  motion,  by  the  space  passed  over  in  a  given  unit  of  time.  Such 
quantities,  therefore,  may  be  expressed  by  numbers,  and  subjected  to 
Mathematical  calculations. 

Mathematics,  as  a  general  science,  is  oiVen  subdivided  into  Pore,  and 
Mixed.  Pure  Mathtmatici,  relates  to  numbers,  figures,  or  magnitodet 
abstractly,  and  without  any  necessary  reference  to  malmal  or  tangibla 
objects :  but  Mixed  Mathematicu,  is  the  applicatioD  of  the  former  to 
natural  objects  ;  a»  matter,  space,  time,  motion,  and  the  like,  which, 
though  subject  to  mathematical  relations,  involve  other  principles, 
depending  on  the  laws  of  nature.  Thus,  Meehaaica,  Attrooomy, 
Navigation,  Music,  and  other  sciences,  are  aometimca  ineloded  mider 
the  name  of  Mathematics :  but  we  would  here  reatrict  the  term  to 
the  Pure  Mnthematics,  with  some  occasional  applications ;  as  bemg 
tufliciently  extensive  and  important  to  constitute  one  department  of 
human  knowledge.  It  nhould  not  be  forgotten  that  new  matheroati* 
cal  prinriplf^  nnd  problem^  have  led  to  new  discoveries  in  nature,  or 
invention*  in  the  arts ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  have  led  to  other  new 
principli'4  and  problems  in  Mathematics. 

The  <)iir«tion  may  here  arise,  inui  how  many  branches  this  depart- 
ment should  he  divided.  The  branches  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry,  are  generally  recognixrd  as  distinct  ami  elementary :  whila 
Tri£f>nometry  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  latter,  and  somelinMs 
reganled  a«  a  distinct  branch.  C *onsidering,  however,  that  Trigo- 
nometry 1%  an  application  of  Ale«*hra  to  certain  Geometrical  fignrea, 
we  ha%e  no  hefiitation  in  a«sociitine  it  with  Clonic  8eetioot,  in  the 
branch  of  Analytic  (teometr\*.  The  study  of  Dearriptive  GtMiailjit 
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or  ihe  delineation  of  ohiects  feomelrteally,  at  it  iaTol?et  so  other  prui* 
ciplet  ihmn  thoM  of  Ktemenlary  Ocoaotry»  Bod  diflers  chielljr  in  Um 
mode  of  applying  ihoae  principles,  we  would  indade  io  the  eeoie 
branch,  under  the  common  name  of  Geometry.  There  remains  oalj 
the  science  of  Fluxions,  as  it  was  named  by  Newton,  or  the  DiflTereiH 
tial  and  Integral  (*alculus,  as  it  has  been  named  by  the  French  maihe* 
roatician*,  to  complete  the  list  of  branches  in  tliis  department 

The  History  of  Mathematics,  may,  we  think,  be  referred  chiefly 
to  thit  of  its  individual  branches.  'Fhe  knowledge  of  the  ancienttt 
in  this  department,  was  evidenUy  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  modems. 
Although  they  reckoned  by  tens;  a  fact  which  is  adduced,  among 
othem,  as  proving  the  common  origin  of  the  nations  thus  reckoning; 
yet  they  did  not  use,  and  probably  were  not  acquainted  with  the  ded- 
mjil  nutation  which  has  so  greatly  simplified  our  modem  Arithmetic.  In 
Eleinentarv  Geometry,  and  the  Conic  Sections  deduced  therefrom* 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  would  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of 
modern  times  ;  but  in  these  branches  onlv,  of  the  Pure  Mathematiei, 
S«»nie  of  their  most  learnetl  works  were  destroyed  in  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  or  during  the  dark  ages ;  but  others  were  preserved  bv  the 
Arabians  themselves,  when  a  milder  dynasty  succeeded ;  and  the 
(•reek  works  collertrd  and  translated  into  Arabic,  by  order  of  the 
(*aliph  Al  %f  amun,  have  supplied  much  of  the  information  which  we 
now  possess,  conceming  ancient  science,  (p.  289.^ 

To  the  Arabians,  we  are  indebted,  for  the  introouction  of  the  De* 
cimal  Notation,  and  for  the  science  of  Algebra ;  which  they  appear 
to  have  transmitted  rather  than  invented ;  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  show,  in  treaiing  of  the  individual  branches.  Their  mathematieat 
being  introduced  by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  was  xealously  cultivated 
by  Alphonso  of  C-astile;  and  from  thence  it  was  introduced  into 
France,  as  early  as  A.  D.  970,  by  Gerbert,  who  aAerwards  became 
Pope  Sylvester  II.  It  was  disseminated  in  Italy,  about  A.  I).  IttSt 
by  C*amillus  I«eonard,  a  rich  merchant  of  Pisa,  who  had  travelled  in 
the  Kast ;  and  at  about  the  same  time,  John  of  Halifax,  or  Sacio- 
bosco,  of  Fngland,  wrote  a  treatise  on  tlie  Arithmetic  of  the  Arahe* 
From  that  period  to  the  present,  the  progress  of  mathematics  haa 
been  continuous  ;  and  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe  have  been  eomi- 
petiiors  for  the  honor  of  its  new  discoveries  and  inventions. 

The  invention  of  Analytic  Geometry,  by  Deecartes,  and  of  Coiffw 
dinates,  by  Miclaurin,  has  greaUy  extended  our  means  of  investigating 
curves,  and  curved  surfaces  in  general,  as  well  as  their  included  solids* 
The  invention  of  I««>farithms,  by  Napier,  has  simplified,  io  a  won* 
derful  degree,  the  higher  numerical  calculations,  which  before  wim 
extremely  tedious.  The  invention  of  Descriptive  Geometry*  bj 
Monge.  has  i^i^tn  us  a  complete  method  of  repreeentinf  and  naen* 
surinf  frotnetrical  magnitudes,  and  forms ;  the  applications  of  whieh 
are  of  great  practical  value.  And  especially,  the  invention  of  PInx* 
ions,  or  the  Calculus,  almost  simultaneously  by  Newton  and  Leibniti, 
has  opene<l  the  way  Io  a  new  and  wide  range  of  mathematical  investign- 
tion.  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  ancient  ecience,  and  which  has  served* 
in  •kilful  hands,  to  detect  and  explain  Tariotts  laws  of  nature  thM 
before  seemed  abenrd  or  contradictory. 
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We  proceed  to  speak  more  particulariy  of  ilic  individual  branches 
of  Mathematics  ;  commencing  with  Arithmetic,  taking  next  Algebn, 
Geometry,  and  Analytic  (teomctry,  or  Ancylometry,  and  concluding 
with  the  Calculus,  or  Rheometry. 


CHAPTER  I. 


▲ftiTiiMrric. 


Arithmctic  is  that  branch  of  Mathematics  which  treats  of  calcula- 
tion by  means  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  or  ordinary  charirtt-rs  repre* 
■enting  numbers.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Gr'fk  a,.i9u  >f,  a 
numbt*r ;  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  science,  when  we  ntudy  its  theory 
or  principles  ;  but  as  an  art,  when  we  apply  it  in  pr.n-iioe.  From 
ita  constant  application  to  other  sciences,  and  to  the  conmion  p'.ir^uits 
of  life,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  knowl(*d«rp,  amon^ 
those  which  are  necessary  to  complete  an  elementary  education.  It 
it  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  teaching  ita  rules,  attention  in  not  more 
generally  paid  to  the  theory  or  reasons  on  which  those  rulc<«  arc 
founded  :  both  as  rendering  them  more  intelligible,  and  as  serving  to 
discipline  the  mind.  ' 

The  invrntion  of  Arithmetic,  is  attributed  by  Josephus  to  the  He- 
brews;  by  Strabo,  to  the  Phtrnicians ;  and  by  others  to  the  H|fyp- 
lians,  Chaldeans,  or  Indians.  Ita  first  principles,  were  evidently 
known,  at  a  verj'  early  period,  by  the  Chahieam  and  EtC}fpf%onB^ 
from  whom  the  Hebrews  and  Phtrnicians  doubtless  received  them. 
They  were  introduced  into  Greece,  by  Thales,  and  Pythagoras;  l>oth 
of  whom  travelle<l  among  the  nations  just  named;  doubtless  acquiring;, 
as  well  as  communicatinj;  knowledge.  Pythagoras  either  inventt*<l 
Of  borrowed  the  Multiplication  Table^  sboot  530  B.  (*. :  and,  in 
some  books,  it  is  still  called  by  his  name.  Much  of  the  Arithmetic 
of  Pythaiforas,  and  tlie  other  philosophers,  related  to  imaginary*  mys- 
tical properties  of  numbers  -,  such  as  the  Teiraehyi,  or  most  perfect 
Dumber,  (36  or  40),  to  which  they  attributed  womierful  virtues.  The 
5ii>re  of  Erato9thtnet^  was  a  contrivance  for  finding  the  series  of 
Prime  numbera,  by  successively  cancelling  all  those  which  admit  of 
exact  division :  and  the  properties  of  Square  numbers,  were  the 
■abject  of  many  problems  invented  by  Diophantus. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  although  the  ancients  reckoned  by 
tens,  they  did  not  use  our  modem  Decimal  notation.  The  (S reeks 
used  the  first  letters  of  their  alphabet  for  the  successive  numbers  as 
far  as  ten  :  but  the  neit  letter  stood  for  20,  and  the  next  for  30.  thus 
procee<ling  a«  far  as  100 ;  after  which  the  next  letter  stood  for  tOO, 
and  so  on  to  1000,  which  was  represented  by  the  firat  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  with  a  dash  beneath  it.  Three  additional  eharacien,  how- 
ever, were  used  in  this  acheroe.  as  already  explained,  (p.  56.)  They 
also  used  numerals,  similar  to  the  Roman,  though  not  the  aame.  The 
Roman  numftalt  probably  originated  as  follows.  They  expressed 
tbe  numbers  from  one  to  five,  by  straight  narks,  which  aAerwanls 
took  the  form  of  the  letter  I.    Five  was  expeesMd  by  two  smiglu 
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marks,  meetiiif  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V.  Teii«  being  expreaaad 
br  two  V*a,  one  of  them  inverted,  would  form  the  letter  X.  PiAiTf 
being  expreaaed  hj  two  atraight  marka  in  a  new  position,  would 
form  the  letter  L,  which  might  alao  have  been  derived  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  letter  C  :  but  C  and  M  were  more  probabljr  abbreviations 
of  fffi/ifin  and  fHiV/e,  the  I«atin  worda  for  100  and  1000. 

RaHt  in  the  aerond  century  of  our  Rra,  Ptolemy  introduced  the 
StraftMimai  notation  ;  whirh  probably  originated  in  India,  where 
it  is  still  used.  Prom  1  to  59.  the  numbera  were  expressed  by  the 
Roman  numerals ;  but  60  was  represented  by  I  with  a  daah  on  the 
right,  (!') ;  twice  60  by  (If),  and  ao  on  to  60  timea  60,  which  was 
represented  by  I  with  two  dashea,  (I")  ;  and  so  onward.  Hence  came 
our  dirision  of  the  hour  and  degree  into  60  minutes,  and  of  the  minute 
into  60  seconds.  The  Decimal  notation^  alreidv  noticed,  aa  intro- 
duced by  the  Arabiana,  ia  proved  by  Monturia,  aimoat  conclusivdjTt 
to  have  been  invented  in  India,  before  the  Arabian  conquests.  Tno 
first  European  writer  who  is  known  to  have  employed  this  system« 
was  Jordanus  Nemorarius,  A.  D.  1230  :%ut  it  was  not  applied  10 
fractions  till  neariy  300  yeara  thereafter.  The  rules  of  Fahe  Fori' 
Hon.  were  aUo  borrowed  from  the  Arabians. 

Wc  fthall  treat  further  of  Arithmetic,  under  the  heads  of,  1,  Grotmd 
Rules;  2,  Denominate  Numbera;  3,  Practions;  4,  Proportion;  6« 
Mercantile  Rules ;  and  6,  Powera  and  Progreaaions. 

$  I.  The  Pive  Ground  Puht  of  Arithmetic,  conatituting  the  Ara- 
bic •f//r^n7Ant,  are  Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplicatioa, 
and  Division.  Xumtration,  is  the  art  of  writing  or  reading  nam* 
bers,  expressed  by  means  of  figures ;  whereas  Notation  rather  aig^ 
nifies  the  kind  of  figures  used,  as  the  Roman,  or  Arabian.  The  nine 
digits  and  cypher,  of  the  latter  notation,  express  directly  any  number 
less  than  ten :  but  every  ten  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  quantity,  and  ei* 
pressed  by  a  figure  in  the  second  place ;  that  is,  with  another  fignrt 
on  the  right  of  it,  to  make  it  stand  in  the  tena*  place,  and  to  exprese 
the  remaining  units.  Rverr  ten  of  these  tens,  forms  one  hmiored ; 
which  is  written  in  the  third  place,  with  two  other  figures  neceasarily 
on  the  right  of  it,  for  the  aurplus  tens  and  units.  Thus,  the  grett 
principle  of  Numeration,  is,  to  regard  every  number  aa  composed  of 
unit«  of  different  kinds ;  each  higher  unit  being  equal  to  ten  of  the 
next  lower,  throughout  the  acale.  Por  example,  the  number  1S41, 
i«  written  as  if  it  were  the  sum  of  the  numbers,  1000,  BOO,  40,  and  !• 

Addition,  ia  the  putting  together  of  two  or  more  numbers,  aad 
finding  of  their  sum.  Por  this  purpose,  we  write  the  numbers,  oat 
under  another,  so  that  all  the  right  hand  figures  or  onita  may  bo  \m 
the  same  column,  or  vertical  line ;  after  whieh,  we  add  all  the  anili 
together,  and  find  how  many  tens  they  make,  setting  down  Iho 
remainder  f«ir  the  odd  units  of  the  sua.  We  then  eorry  the  laM 
thus  found,  that  is  add  them,  to  the  column  of  tens ;  ana  find  hoir 
many  tens  of  tens,  or  huiKbeds  this  eolomn  eoolasns,  setting  down 
the  surplus  tens  as  the  odd  tens  of  the  som.  In  like  manner,  wo 
carry  the  hundredn  to  the  third  column,  and  so  repeat  the  proceaa  til 
we  come  to  the  last  column :  the  whole  snm  of  whieh  being  written 
on  the  left,  completes  the  total  enm  rsqoired. 
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Subtraction^  is  the  lakinfir  of  a  smaller  number,  or  nuhtrahmd^ 
from  n  Inrirer  number,  or  minuend,  and  findinfir  what  remains.  To 
do  this,  we  write  the  subtrahend  underneath  the  minuend,  units  under 
onits,  and  so  on  :  then  be^innin^^  with  the  units,  we  take  each  lower 
figure  from  the  one  above  it,  and  write  the  difference  below,  to  form 
the  remainder  soui^ht.  If  the  upper  fi^re  happen  to  be  the  smallest, 
we  add  ten  to  it,  and  subtract  as  before ;  and  to  compensate  for  this, 
we  add  one  to  the  next  lower  figure,  before  subtracting  it;  which 
increases  the  lower  line  as  much  as  the  upper,  and  thus  preserTea 
their  difference  unchanged. 

Multiplication,  is  the  repeating  of  a  given  number,  called  the 
multiplicand,  as  many  times  as  are  denoted  by  another  given  num- 
ber, or  multiplier  :  the  two  numbers  thus  eroploye<l  being  called 
factors  :  and  the  si/hi  obtained  being  the  product.  The  operation 
might  Ih*  performed,  by  writing  down  the  multiplicand  as  many  times 
aa  the  multiplier  denotes,  and  adding  the  whole  together:  but  this 
would  he  tedious.  Hence,  we  write  the  multiplicand  only  once,  and 
the  multiplier  underneath  ^Ihen  multiply  the  upper  line  by  the  unit 
figure  of  the  multiplier ;  carrying  as  in  addition,  and  writing  the 
restdt.  If  the  multiplier  have  a  second  figure,  we  multiply  the 
upper  line  by  this  also,  setting  the  first  figure  of  its  product,  which 
eipressrs  ten$,  under  the  tens  of  the  first  product ;  and  so  pn>ceed- 
ing  to  the  left.  If  the  multiplier  contain  hundreds,  the  first  figure  of 
their  product  must  come  under  the  place  of  hundreds ;  and  so  to  the 
end.  Then,  adding  all  these  partial  products  together,  the  sum  will 
be  the  total  product  required. 

Division,  is  the  process  of  finding  how  many  times  one  number, 
eslled  the  divisor,  may  be  contained  in,  or  taken  from,  another,  called 
the  dividend ;  and  alao  whether  a  surplus  number  remains.  This 
last,  if  there  be  any,  ia  called  the  remainder:  and  the  number  which 
expresses  how  many  timea  the  divisor  is  contained  in  the  dividend, 
is  termed  the  quotient.  To  find  it,  we  take  as  many  figures  on  the 
leA  of  the  dividend,  as  are  sufiicient  to  contain  the  divisor  ;  and  the 
number  of  times  they  conuin  it,  will  be  the  left  hand  figure  of  the 
quotient.  We  multiply  the  whole  divisor  bv  this  figure,  and  subtract 
the  product  from  that  part  of  the  dividend  uaed.  To  the  right  of 
the  remainder,  if  any,  we  bring  down  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend, 
and  divide  a^ain  to  obtain  the  next  figure  of  the  quotient ;  or  if  the 
remainder  thus  increased  be  too  small,  we  place  a  cypher  in  the 
quotient,  and  bring  down  another  figure  to  the  remainder,  with  which 
we  obtain  another  quotient  figure,  as  in  the  first  instance.  When  all 
the  figures  of  the  dividend  are  brought  down,  and  all  those  of  the 
quotient  found,  the  last  subtraction  will  give  the  final  remainder. 
The  reasons  for  this  rule,  we  have  no  room  here  to  present. 

(  2.  By  Denominate  yumbers,  called  also  Compound,  or  Com- 
plex Numliera,  we  mean  those  that  refer  to  eertain  kinds  of  quantity, 
having  different  denominations:  as  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence :  mileii« 
fod4,  fttu  and  inches ;  days,  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds :  and  other 
like  series.  The  dififerent  ubies,  expressing  the  rmiioB  of  these  de> 
nominations,  we  have  no  room  to  insert.  Denominate  numbers  of 
the  same  kind,  can  be  added  or  subtracted  in  tiM 
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■imple  nombert ;  except  in  ihe  iiem  of  canying  from  ■  lower  tos 
hif  her  denomi nation.  To  add  them,  we  commence  with  thoee  of 
the  lowest  denomination,  and  6nd  how  many  unite  these  will  make  * 
of  the  next  higher ;  carrying  therefor ;  and  setting  down  the  exeeae 
or  surplus  as  a  part  of  the  sum ;  thus  proceeding  through  all  Um 
denominations,  to  the  highest,  in  which  we  set  down  the  total  aam* 
To  iubiraci  denominate  numbers,  we  proceed  as  in  simple  numbera: 
only,  when  the  upper  number  is  the  smallest,  we  add  to  it  as  many 
units  as  are  required  of  this  denomination  to  make  one  of  the  m&Mt 
higher ;  in  return  for  which,  we  add  one  to  the  lower  number  of  the 
next  denomination,  before  subtracting  it  from  that  abo?e. 

Muitipiicaiiom  of  a  Denominate  number  by  a  simple  one,  is  per> 
formed  as  in  simple  numbers ;  only  carrying  by  the  proper  rmiimB 
in  passing  from  one  denomination  to  the  next  higher.  We  canaol 
properly  multiply  one  denominate  number,  by  another,  without  co«* 
sidering  one  of  the  two  abstrectly,  as  composed  of  certain  unite  aad 
fractional  parts  ;  as  is  sometimes  done  in  the  Rule  of  Three.  /Xoi* 
tten  of  Denominate  numbere,  by  a  simple  number,  is  performed  •■ 
in  simple  dirision :  only,  when  we  have  a  remainder  of  a  higher 
denomination,  we  reduce  it  to  the  next  lower,  by  multiplying  by  tho 
proper  ro/io,  and  to  the  product  we  add  the  number  of  the  saoM 
denomination  in  the  dividend,  before  dividing,  to  find  the  number  of 
that  denomination  in  the  quotient 

S  3.  Fractions,  are  broken  numbers,  or  parts  of  entire  numbera ; 
the  common  kinds  of  which  are  Vulgar,  and  Decimal.  A  Vuimmr 
Praetion,  is  expressed  by  two  numbers,  written  one  above  the  other« 
with  a  line  drawn  between  them.  The  lower  number,  called  iho 
denominator,  shows  into  how  many  equal  parts  a  unit  b  soppoead 
to  be  divided ;  and  the  upper  number,  called  the  numermtor^  ahowa 
how  many  of  these  parts  the  fraction  expreases.  By  increaaing  iho 
denominator,  we  diminish  the  value  of  the  fraction ;  because  while 
the  number  of  parts  remain  the  same,  the  value  of  each  of  these  peril 
is  diromishe«l,  as  more  of  them  are  required  to  make  one  onit«  To 
add,  or  9ubirmct,  vulgar  fractions,  we  must  firet  reduce  them  to  a 
eomtnon  denominator ;  in  order  that  they  may  expreaa  like  parte  of 
unity.  This  may  be  done  by  multiplying  both  tlie  numerator  aad 
denominator  of  each  fraction  by  the  product  of  all  the  other  deaomi* 
natore,  as  the  value  of  the  fractions  will  not  be  changed  therebv.  We 
have  then  only  to  add  or  aubtract  the  numeraion,  uid  write  tlie  mam 
or  difference  otet  the  common  denominator,  for  the  result  required. 

To  mtdiiply,  or  divide,  a  vulgar  fraction  by  a  whole  number,  wo 
have  only  to  multiply  or  divide  the  numerator ;  preserving  the  dea»» 
minator  unchanged.  Or  instead  of  dividing  the  Dtunentor,  we  OMJ 
muluply  the  denominator,  to  perform  the  diviaioo.  To  multiply  two 
frarti«»ns  together,  we  have  only  to  write  the  product  of  the  niUB^ 
ratoni  over  that  of  the  denominalora :  but  to  divide  one  fraetioo  hf 
another,  we  invert  the  terms  of  the  divteor,  thai  is,  make  ita  nomtnip 
tor  and  denominator  change  pbcce,  and  then  multiply  the  fractkNW 
together.  A  mixed  nmmher^  consisting  of  a  wh<»le  number  and  a 
frartioo,  is  reduced  to  a  fractional  form,  by  multiplying  the  whole 
Maber  by  the  deaoniaalor,  addiag  the  ptodod  to  the  wuMraior, 
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and  writing  this  9uro  over  ihc  tame  denominator ;  fonning  what  is 
called  an  improper  fraction. 

Decimal  Fractiom,  art*  tlioae  in  which  the  denominator  it  always 
one-tenih,  one-hiindredth«  one-thoutandth,  or  other  decimal  part  of 
■  unit ;  so  that  by  simply  writing  tlie  numerator,  with  a  point  on 
the  loft  side  of  it,  called  the  decinud  pointy  the  denominator  need  not 
be  written  at  all.  Thus,  ^^  is  written,  .5 ;  and  ^f^  is  the  same  as 
.&4  ;  the  denominator  always  consisting  of  the  figure  1,  with  as  many 
cyphers  on  its  right  as  there  are  decimal  placet^  that  is,  figures  on 
the  right  of  the  decimal  poinL  To  convert  a  vulgar  fraction  into  a 
decimal,  we  annex  cyphers  to  the  right  of  the  numerator,  and  then 
divide  it  by  the  denominator ;  observing  that  the  quotient,  or  decimal 
•ought,  must  have  as  manv  figures  as  we  annexed  cyphers ;  and  sup- 
plying any  deficiency  in  the  quotient  by  cyphers  on  its  \tti.  Deci- 
mals are  atldeJ,  and  subtracted,  in  the  same  manner  as  whole  num- 
bers;  placing  them  with  the  decimal  points  always  one  under  the 
other,  and  beginning  on  the  right;  since  decimals  and  whole  num- 
bers, together,  form  one  continued  series  in  tenfold  proportion.  De- 
cimals arc  also  multiplied,  and  divided,  in  the  same  way  as  whole 
numbers ;  only,  the  product  must  contain  as  many  decimal  places  as 
there  are  in  both  the  factors ;  and  the  quotient,  as  many  as  there  are 
in  the  dividend  more  than  in  the  divisor.  The  deficiency,  if  there 
be  any,  must,  in  either  case,  be  supplied  by  cyphers  on  the  lefL 

$  4.  Proportion,  signifies  a  certain  definite  relation  of  several 
quantities.  Four  numbers  are  said  to  be  in  Arithmetical  proportion, 
when  the  first  is  as  much  greater  or  less  than  the  second,  as  the  third 
is  greater  or  less  than  the  fourth  :  as  in  the  example*  S  ••  4  : :  18  ••  20. 
Bot  four  numbers  are  in  Geometrical  proportion,  when  the  first  is 
Of  many  time$  greater  or  less  than  the  second,  as  the  third  is  greater 
or  less  tnan  the  fourth  :  as  in  the  example,  20  :  4  : :  500  :  100.  The 
first  term  divided  by  the  second  is  called  the  rmiio  of  the  anteeedenti, 
and  the  third  term  divided  by  the  fourth,  b  the  ratio  of  the  come- 
quent$:  and  these  two  ratios  are  equal.  It  abo  follows  that  the  pro- 
Qiict  of  the  two  middle,  or  mean  termi,  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  two  extrtmei :  and  the  product  of  the  meant,  divided  by  one  ex- 
treme, gives  the  other  extreme  for  a  quotient. 

The  Pule  of  Three,  is  the  process  in  which  we  have  three  num- 
bers gi%'en,  and  seek  to  find  a  fourth,  which  shall  complete  the 
geometrical  proportion.  Of  the  three  given  numbers,  one  will  ne- 
cessarily l>e  of  the  same  kind  as  the  fourth,  or  answer  sought ;  and 
this  may  occupy  either  the  second  or  third  place.  If  the  answer 
•ought,  ought  to  l>e  greater  than  this,  then  the  greater  of  the  other 
two  terms  should  be  placed  last  of  these  two ;  both  being  reduced  to 
the  same  denomination :  but  if  the  aiuwer  ought  to  be  less  than  that 
term  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with  it,  then  the  lesser  of  the  other 
two  terms  should  he  placrtl  Utt  of  those  two,  and  the  greater  of  then 
will  be  the  first.  The  question  being  thus  stated,  multiply  the  sceond 
and  thini  terms  together,  and  divide  tlieir  product  by  the  first ;  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  fourth  term,  or  answer  sought.  A  Compound 
Proportion,  including  the  solution  of  probleois  by  what  i«  called  the 
Double  Rule  of  Three*  m  merely  m  eonoaetioo  of  two  or 
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proportioni ;  by  roeaiui  of  which  it  may  always  be  resolved ;  with* 
out  requiring  any  iiperial  rules. 

$.5.  or  the  strictly  Mercantile  Pute$  of  Arithmetic,  most  of  which 
depend  upon  the  principles  of  pro|>ortion,  we  have  only  room  to  speak 
very  briefly.  T^rre  and  Treii,  is  a  ruli*  for  making  allowances  in 
telling  goods  by  weight.  TVire,  is  an  allowance  for  the  weight  of 
the  box,  bag,  or  other  recipient ;  and  /rr//,  or  drafts  is  a  per  centage 
deduction  for  refute,  waste,  or  lo9«.  These  being  taken  from  the 
gross  weight,  leave  the  net  weit^ht  for  the  remainder.  intere$t^  it 
an  atldwance  maile  for  the  use  of  money  ;  and  is  generally  reckoned 
at  a  certain  rate  per  eeni.,  per  annum:  that  is  a  certain  number  of 
dollars  paid  for  the  use  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  one  vear.  /ns i/- 
fonrr,  paid  for  risks ;  Brokerage  or  Commissions,  paid  lor  exchanges 
or  sales  ;  and  DiMCOunt,  allowed  for  the  payment  of  money  before  it 
becomes  due ;  are  aUo  usually  reckoned  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent. 
Lo$9  and  Gain^  is  the  nde  by  which  merchants  discover  their 
toul  profit  or  loss,  in  buying  or  selling  certain  quantities  at  fixed 
rates :  and  Frllowzhip  relates  to  the  division  of  profit  or  loss  among 
partners,  •'lilis^ation,  is  the  rule  for  finding  the  price  of  mixtures, 
or  for  making  mixtures  of  a  given  value. 

$  0.  The  Power 9,  of  any  number,  are  the  successive  products  of 
that  numl>er  by  iti»elf,  and  of  this  product  by  the  same  number  again : 
the  exponent  of  the  |M>wer  denoting  how  many  times  the  same  num* 
ber  is  taken  as  a  f^ictor.  One  multiplication  produces  the  square ^  or 
second  power,  of  which  liro  is  the  exponent ;  and  a  second  multipli* 
cation  prmlures  the  cuhe,  or  third  power,  the  exponent  of  which  is 
three.  Thus  25  is  the  square,  and  125  is  the  cube,  of  the  number  5; 
and  its  fourth  power,  or  hiquadrate,  is  T25.  The  Poott  of  any 
numl>er,  is  another  number,  which,  multiplied  by  itself  a  eertain 
numlH*r  of  times,  will  pnMluce  the  given  number.  Thus  5  is  the 
square  root  of  25  ;  and  it  is  the  cube  root  of  125.  Involution  is  the 
proce^!!  of  findmg  powers ;  and  the  name  Evolution  is  given  to  that 
of  finding  roots. 

A  Proerettiont  is  a  series  of  numbers  in  eootintied  proportioii. 
In  an  •irithmetical  seriVt  or  progression,  each  term  is  found  by  add- 
ing or  subtracting  the  common  difference  to  or  from  the  precediof ; 
accoriling  an  the  series  is  increasmg  or  decreasing.  In  either  ease* 
the  sum  of  the  series  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  extreme  terms 
rouUiplietl  bv  hilf  the  number  of  terms.  A  series  b  in  Geometricmi 
prn^rettinn^  when  each  term  is  either  the  product  or  the  quotient  oi 
the  preretlmg  term  by  a  common  ratio.  In  such  a  series,  anr  four 
consecutive  terms  form  a  geometrical  proportion.  The  Rm€9  of 
Poaitim.  for  which  those  of  Algebra  are  a  far  preferable  svbstitsle, 
we  have  no  room  to  describe. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ALGEBRA. 

Alof.br A  ill  that  branch  of  Mathematirt  in  which  the  relations  of 
quantiti«>!t  are  expressed,  and  problems  resolved,  by  means  of  letters 
tnd  otluT  symbols.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  phrnse, 
^l  'fTebr  u  a!  mocabela,  signifying  the  reduction  of  equations :  and 
from  the  ireneratity  of  its  results,  it  has  also  bf*en  called  Cnivfrtai 
'  ^Arithmetic.  It  preHup|>oses  a  knowletlge  of  Arithmetic,  or  at  least 
of  the  elementary  rules,  on  the  f^eneral  principles  of  which  it  also 
de|>ends ;  but  in  representing  unknown  or  variable  tiuantities  by 
-  UUern^  niul  expressini;  their  relations  by  means  of  other  at/mtioU^  it 
reai*h<*s  a  wide  rani^c  of  useful  and  curious  problems,  and  theorems, 
which  common  Arithmetic  could  never  grasp. 

The  first  germs  of  Algebra  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Diophantus 
of  Alcxindria  ;  who  nourished  A.  1).  350,  and  is  the  reputed  inventor 
of  the  indeterminate  anahnin.  II is  works,  however,  are  nnwelv  a 
collection  of  dilficult  quc^stions  concerning  squares  and  cubes,  and  the 
general  prt)pertics  of  numbers.  Here  ends  the  history  of  Algebra 
amoof;  the  ancients :  and,  accordingly,  its  invention  is  ascribed  by 
•ome  writers  to  the  Hindoos;  and  by  others  to  the  Arabians;  to 
whom  we  are  indebted,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  for  its  intro- 
duction into  Kuro(>e.  The  earliest  mentioned  Hindoo  writer  on 
Algebra,  is  said  to  have  )>een  the  astronomer,  Aryabhatta,  pnibably 
as  earlv  as  the  tlfth  centurv  of  our  era.  S«>me  of  the  Arabians  admit 
that  thry  received  their  .\lgebri  from  India ;  but  others  attribute  its 
invention  to  their  countrvman,  Mahomed  Ben  .Muta,  about  A.  I).  AOO; 
uid,  in  either  case,  it  was  doubtless  improved  by  their  mathematical 
knowletlge  derived  from  Greek  authors. 

The  first  printed  treatise  on  Aleebra,  entitled  fhtmmn  dt  mirith- 
metira,  was  publinhed  in  luly,  in  1491,  by  I^eat  Paccioli  de  Borgo; 
bot  it  only  extended  to  qiindratic  equations.  The  first  resolution  of 
cubic  equations,  is  claimed  by  Tartaglia,  (or  Ttrtalea),  about  1535; 
tnd  that  of  bitjuadratic  equations  is  ascribed  to  Ferrari,  by  C*anlan 
of  Pavia,  in  his  l»ook  De  .irte  Mairna,  published  in  1545.  C*ardan 
used  letters  to  n'preM>nt  unknown  quantities:  but  Vieta  of  France, 
who  died  in  104)3,  first  appli«*<l  them  to  known  quantities:  and  thus 
feneralized  the  solutions.  Vieta  also  improved  the  modes  of  resolv- 
ing e<)uations  ;  particularly  by  approximation.  Harriot,  of  Fngland, 
who  died  in  1621,  first  di!«covpre«)  that  every  algebraic  equation  it 
compo««'d  of  aff  many  factors  of  the  first  degree,  aa  are  indicated  by 
the  degree  of  the  equation.  Dencartea  first  introduced  the  uae  of 
exponents;  and  explained  the  nature, of  the  negative  roota  of  an 
equaticm  :  and  he  aUo  made  the  application  of  indeterminate  eo- 
efllicientA*  to  resolve  e«)uations  into  their  several  factors.  A'nrlefi 
enriched  Alir**bra,  not  only  by  farther  discoveries  eoneeminf  eqaa- 
lions,  but  by  the  inventP^n  of  tb«*  )»inomial  theorem,  lor  problems 
of  involution  and  evolution.     The  later  diecoveriee  of  Maelaimi, 
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Clairai*it«  Kul«?r,  I^aKniigr,  and  others,  we  lu?e  no  room  to  deacribe. 
The  indention  of  /so^ariikmB^  by  Napier,  of  fkotland,  in  1014,  with 
the  impro%emriit  of  rmfeasor  Brig^,  haa  particttlarly  facilitated  the 
nomeriral  operationa  of  Al|(ebra,  to  which  aeience  they  belong: 
and  the  Arithmetical  Triangle  of  Pascal,  who  died  in  1 062,  by 
exhibiting  the  propertiea  of  figurate  numbera,  origtiuited  the  Caicutu$ 
of  ProhahiiilieM  ;  a  distinct  and  interesting  application  of  Algebra. 

We  pn»ci*rd  to  treat  of  Algebra  under  the  heads  of  1.  Preliminarjr 
Rtilc<i ;  2.  Simple  Hquations;  3.  Quadratic  Equations;  4.  Powers 
anti  K«Hit4  in  geiirntl ;  5.  Equations  in  general ;  and  0.  Series  and 
I^ogarithnis. 

$  I.  The  Preliminaru  RuUm  of  Algebra,  relate  to  its  peculiir 
tymhotn,  and  their  simple  applications.  In  this  science,  quantitie«« 
or  rather  numbers,  are  expressed  by  ietten:  and  it  is  the  general 
practice  to  use  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  known  quantitiet, 
and  iho  last  for  unknown.  The  sign  of  addition,  (-f  )•  is  read  piu$f 
and  shows  that  the  quantity  placed  aAer  it,  is  to  l>e  aclded  to  the  pre* 
ceding.  The  sign  of  subtraction,  ( — ),  is  read  minus ;  and  it 
placed  before  quanliti«*s  that  are  subtractive,  or  to  be  subtracted.  The 
sign  of  multiplication,  (x),  called  St.  Andrew*s  Cross,  is  read  in/Oy 
and  placed  between  quantities  that  are  factors :  or  they  may  be  writ- 
ten each  in  a  parenthesis ;  or  if  letters,  with  simply  a  point,  or  with* 
out  any  sign,  between  them.  The  sign  of  divbion,  (-f-),  may  be 
read  dividrd  //y,  being  placed  after  the  dividend,  and  before  the 
divKMir ;  but  divinion  is  more  generally  indicated  by  writing  these 
quantities  as  a  fraction  ;  the  divisor  becoming  the  denominator ;  and 
the  value  of  the  fraction  being  the  quotient 

The  power  of  a  quantity,  in  Algebra,  is  expressed  by  writing  its 
txpontni  above  the  quantity,  on  the  right.  Thus  a*  denotes  lbs 
square  of  a  f  and  a*,  its  third  power,  instead  of  aaa.  If  a  denote 
5,  a*  will  denote  125.  The  cihtfficitni  of  a  quantity,  is  properly 
the  number  written  as  its  6rst  factor  :  thus  3a  denotes  three  times  m% 
and  three  is  the  co-efRcient.  If  a  denote  5,  then  2m  will  be  13;  aad 
%a*  will  be  3x123,  or  375.  Liki  quaniUiet^  are  those  which  com* 
sist  of  the  same  letters,  raised  to  the  same  powers ;  as  0  a*  6,  aad 
12  a*  A I  which  are  added  or  $ubtra€ted^  simply  by  adding  or  sub* 
tractinc  their  co-eflicients,  and  appending  the  literal  part.  CtUikt 
ifuaniiiiei,  do  not  a«linit  of  this  retluction  ;  Imt  must  all  be  writtett 
wih  their  proper  signs.  To  subtract  any  ^aatity,  we  must'chaogt 
lUi  Sign,  and  append  it  to  the  subtrahend ;  or  if  no  sign  be  writtMl, 
plus  IS  undentood.  A  /erm,  in  Algebra,  is  a  simple  expression,  not 
separated  inUi  parts  by  the  signs,  plus,  or  Minos.  A  single  term  is 
calletl  a  monomieU :  but  a  quantity  having  two  lenns  b  callsd  a 
^tnomiW  I  and  one  having  more  than  tw«  Itnns,  a  pofytunmimi. 

In  Algebraic  muhifdiceiiimm  the  piodoct  of  two  Isnns  most  eon- 
utn  all  the  factors  of  them  both;  mA  its  sign  wiU  bs  pins,  if  tbn 
terms  have  like  signs,  but  minus,  if  ibeir  signs  are  onlike,  ibat  is» 
one  positive,  and  the  other  negative.  Thus  tbn  prodncl  of  6  a*  6,  bf 
7a^'  r.  is  42  a*  6V.  The  pradoct  of  two  pot^rnooitals,  is  the  snaa 
of  all  tlie  products  of  each  term  of  tbe  multiplieand  by  sneb  term  of 
tbe  mnltipUor.    Alfsbraie  dkMmi  of  nwonnala,  Is  ibo  fOfom  of 
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multiplication ;  and  ron^iiits  in  cancelling  from  the  dividend  all  the 
factor!!  whirh  it  haA  in  roinnmn  with  the  divitor:  the  remaininf^ 
factor>  b<*tn^  the  quotient.  Division  of  polynomials  is  (>crt*onncd  in 
much  the  »aine  maniuT  as  arithmetical  division  ;  n*quiring  timt  that 
all  tlie  tcrinit  hoth  of  the  dividend  and  divisor  should  be  arranged 
according  to  the  powers  of  some  one  letter;  after  which  the  first  term 
of  the  (|uotient  is  found  by  dividing  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  by 
the  drM  of  the  divisor.  Of  algebraic  fractions,  which  are  similar  to 
aritlimetiral,  we  have  no  room  to  speak  farther. 

$  2.  An  Equation^  is  an  expression  denoting  the  equality  of  two 
quantitie.H :  and  a  Simple  Kquation^  is  one  in  which  no  unknown 
quantity  is  multiplied  either  by  itself  or  by  any  other  unknown 
quantity.  The  sign  of  equality,  (■«)$  i*  read,  etiual  io,  and  is  placed 
between  tfie  two  equal  qualities  which  are  the  first  and  second  mttn- 
ber$  o(  the  equation.  Common  algebraic  problems  are  mo»t  fre- 
quently solved  by  means  of  equatitms  ;  or  by  pro|>ortions,  from  which 
equations  are  easily  obtained.  To  form  the  equation,  we  usually 
express  the  unknown  quantity,  if  there  be  but  one,  by  the  letter  x ; 
and  with  this  we  form  an  expn'ssion  which,  by  the  conditions,  is 
equal  to  some  other  expression  or  formula ;  after  which  it  only 
remains  to  find  the  value  of  ^  from  the  equation  thus  formed.  Thus, 
to  find  3  certain  number,  twice  which,  being  atldcd  to  7G,  and  the  sum 
divided  by  4,  the  quotient  will  l)c  e<iual  to  JO  times  the  same  number, 

we  write  the  equation —  sbIO/*;  aa  the  nnt  operation. 

If  we  multiply  each  niein)>er  of  the  above  equation  by  4,  it  will 
form  another  equation,  free  from  denominators,  and  without  chanirinf 
the  value  of  r  :  viz.  2  x  -f  76  »  40  x.  The  next  step,  is,  to  brinf 
all  the  terms  containing  the  unknown  quantity  to  stand  by  themselves, 
in  one  menitH*r,  usually  the  first  member  of  the  equation.  In  the 
present  example,  to  trannpone  the  tenn  2  x,  lo  the  second  member 
of  tlie  e(| nation,  we  cancel  it,  where  it  stands,  which  is  really  sub- 
tracting it  from  the  first  ineml>er  :  and  hence  we  must  also  subtract  it 
from  the  siTcmd  meml>er;  and  write  7A«40x-»2x;  or  by  rediic- 
tion,  76=s38x.  If,  now,  we  divide  both  sides  of  the  equation  by 
38,  the  co-effirient  of  the  unknown  quantity,  we  shall  have  2  ^  x  ; 
or  X  s  2.  When  the  problem  involves  two  distinct  unknown  quan- 
tities, say  X  and  •/,  there  must  l>e  two  distinct  equations ;  from  one 
of  which  we  find  the  value  of  x,  in  terms  containing  y;  and  then 
9uh»titute  this  value  of  x,  wherever  x  occurs,  in  the  other  equation  : 
which  will  then  contain  only  one  unknown  quantity,  y. 

f  3.  (ftiadratir  Kt^uationM,  are  those  which  contain  the  square  or 
second  p4»wer  of  the  unknown  quantity  ;  but  no  higher  power.  To 
reaolve  them,  we  first  transpose,  if  necesaanr,  so  as  to  bnnf  all  the 
terms  conuining  x*  to  stand  first  in  order :  those  containinf  x  to 
stand  next ;  and  all  the  known  terms,  that  la.  thoee  which  do  not 
contain  x,  form  the  other  member  of  the  equation.  We  then  divide 
both  members  by  the  co-efficient  of  x*,  which  redoees  the  equatioa 
to  the  regular  form,  x*  »  a,  for  ;>firf  quadratics,  and  x*  4*  *^  ^  ^* 
for  those  which  are  uffttied^  or  complei;  m  aiid  h  bm  9km^\ 
denottaf  aojr  known  qoantitiee.    A  port  qindiilir,  in  llwn 
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iiimply  by  extmrtinfr  \he  xquarr  root  of  both  of  iit  roembert.  Thus, 
from  Ihr  equation  10  »  lOH  — 2x*,  we  obuin  2x*»  108—  10;  or 
2  x'  »  OH  ;  or  x*  «  40  ;  or  J*  «  7.  In  this  case  we  may  have 
T«7.  orx«— 7;  since  a  negauve  quantity  multiplied  by  itself 
prtxlucr!!  a  positive  square.  As  the  stpiarc  root  of  any  quantity  is 
denoted  hy  the  radical  »ign^  (^Z     ].  we  might  have  written  above, 

X  —  ^40—  :i:7. 

The  square  root  of  a  monomial,  is  also  a  monomial :  but  if  we 
multiply  X  -f-  a  by  X  -f-  a,  we  shall  have  (x  -f-  a)'  a«  x*  -f-  2  ox  -f-  «■ ; 
that  I!*,  the  f/yi/arr  of  a  binomiaJ,  is  made  up  of  the  square  of  the  first 
term,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  two  tc*rms,  plus  tlie  square  of  the 
last  icrm.  This  sug^irsts  the  rule  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  s 
(xdynomial  ;  which  we  have  no  room  here  to  present.  Hence,  to 
rr»t>l%-e  a  complex  quadratic  equation^  when  reduced  to  the  regulmr 
furm,  X*  -j-  ax  ^B  6,  we  must  consider  ax  as  tirice  the  product  of  the 
two  terms  of  a  binomial  root ;  and  x  b<*ing  one  of  them,  i  a  will  ne- 
cessarily l>e  the  other.  We  must  therefore  add  the  square  of  1  a  to 
each  member  of  the  equation  ;  making  x*  -^  ax  -^  I  a*  am  b  -^  I  a' ; 
and  the  first  mtMntK*r  will  then  become  a  trinomial  and  perfect  square; 
while  the  second  member  will  contain  only  known  quantities.  Then, 
extracting   the  squart*  root  of  each   member,  we  have  x  +  I  a  ^  dr 

^h  -f  j  a* ;  frtim  which,  as  a  simple  equation,  the  value  of  x  roa]f 
readily  be  f(»und.  For  example,  if  we  have  x'-f  6x  »  27,  then  IS 
j.«  ^-  h  X  4-  IJ  —  27  -h  0  —  36 ;  and  x  +  3  —  ±  0,  or  x  —  :i:  0  — 8 
»  3,  or  —0. 

^  4.  The  theory  of  Power m  and  RootM  in  general,  comes  next  in 
ordrr,  as  a  preparation  for  the  more  general  study  of  equations.  If 
we  form  tlie  successive  powers  of  tlie  binomial  a  -f-  6,  we  shall  hsre 

(a  -I-  fc)«-i  a'  -f  2  a  b  -f  &•. 

(a  4-  /!,•  —  a»  -f  3  <!•  A  -f  3  <i  6«  4-  b\ 

(fl  4-  &)•  —  a«  4-  4  a'  A  -f.  6  a*  &•  -f  4  a  6»  -f  6«. 

In  the  formation  of  tfiese  powers,  we  observe  certain  remarkable 
laws,  which  have  been  generalized  by  Newton,  in  the  binomial  /A#- 
oretn.  We  see  that  the  number  of  terms  in  the  power,  is  one  gresler 
th:«n  Its  exponent.  The  exponents  of  the  leading  factor,  a,  go  on 
diminishing  by  unity  from  term  to  term  ;  while  those  of  the  succeed* 
mz  fictor.  b,  ifo  on  increasing,  according  to  the  same  law.  And  to 
form  the  coertinent  of  any  term,  we  multiply  the  co-efficient  of  the 
prc^Tiling  term  by  the  first  exponent  in  that  term,  and  divide  the 
pnxluct  by  the  number  denoting  tlie  place  of  that  term,  countinf 
f'oin  the  fir«t. 

Hy  these  same  niles,  we  may  develope  the  powers  of  sny  other 
binoniiil.  Thui,  to  develope  (2  x  -f  y)*,  we  write  2x  instead  of  a, 
and  y  in*ie.id  of  b  ;  and  the  result  becomes,  (2  x)*  -f-  3  (2  x)' y  -f-  8 
"i  X  !/•  +  y» ;  or  by  reduction  we  have  (2  x  -f-  y)*  — 8x»  -f-  12  x*y 
4-  A  r  y*  4-  yV  Roots,  in  general,  are  denoted  by  the  nidieal  sign« 
\/"~  .  wi!h  th*»  in  ffx  of  the  root  written  above  and  on  the  left;  ei- 
cept  \hr  •,juirr  r  "it,  who«e  index  is  understood,  but  not  written.  As 
w  fiuihiplv  \hf  fijvonrnt,  in  raising  to  a  power,  so  we  may  divide 
the  exponent,  to  extract  the  root ;  thus  forming  a  frsetionsl  eiponent. 

8E 
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For  example,  ^64  —  ^M]^  —  4  ;  ■incc  4  x  4  x  4  ■■  B4.  Wc  have 
only  rix)iii  to  add  dial  by  means  of  fractional  exponents,  Uie  binomial 
theorem  serves  also  to  develope  or  extract  roots  in  (general,  in  the 
form  of  a  series  ;  which,  in  tliese  cases,  is  generally  inlfrmiiious,  or 
endless. 

$  5.  The  general  Theory  of  Equation$,  depends  on  the  principle 
that  every  etjuation,  having;  afl  the  terms  transposed  to  the  first  mem- 
ber, and  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity 
or,  may  be  regarded  as  the  continued  product  of  as  many  binomul 
factors,  jr  —  a,  x  —  6,  x  —  e,  ^c,  as  the  degree  of  the  equation,  that 
is,  tlie  highest  exponent  of  jr,  denotes.  Thus,  if  we  liave  the  equa- 
tion x*  4-  2  X  M  15,  or  X*  -f-  2  X — 15  »  0,  it  may  be  written  thus, 
(x  -f  5)  (x  —  3)  M  0 ;  and  this  equation  will  be  satisfied,  if  we  make 
X  MB  3 ;  since  tlie  factor  x  —  3  then  becomes  zero,  and  reduces  the 
whole  member  to  0  also :  or  if  we  make  x  ■>  —  5,  the  other  factor 
will  become  equal  to  zero,  and  tlie  equation  will  be  satisfied ;  and 
hence  3,  and  —  5,  aie  called  the  rood  of  the  equaiion.  Particular 
rules  have  been  discovered  for  resolving  equations  of  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees  ;  but  for  those  of  higher  degrees  no  general  rules  have 
yet  been  discovered,  yumerical  equaiionM^  or  tliose  which  contain 
no  other  letters  but  the  unknown  quantity,  may  generally  be  resolved 
by  approximation  :  simple  and  quadratic  equmtioos  being  tliose  of 
far  the  most  frequent  occurrence. 

$  0.  We  have  alluded  ui  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Stries,  or 
Progrc((«iuiiH,  under  the  head  of  Arithmetic  ;  and  have  given  examples 
of  other  series,  in  tlie  application  of  the  b.nomial  theorem.  We  have 
only  riM>m  left  here  to  speak  of  I^tfariihmM ;  which  are  a  series  of 
Dumt>ertf  in  arithmetical  progression,  corresponding  to  tlie  natural 
DumlKTs  in  geometrical  proffression.  Their  nature  will  best  be  un- 
derst(MHl  by  examining  the  following  scale,  in  which  the  logarithms 
are  placed  under  the  natural  numbers  to  which  they  correspond. 
^  1;  10;  100;  1000;  10,000;  100.000;  1,000,000. 
^    0;     1;       2;         3:  4;  6;  6. 

Thus,  in  the  common  system,  2  is  the  logarithm  of  100;  and  the 
logarithm  of  any  number  between  100  and  1000,  is  some  decimal 
between  2-00000  and  3*0000.  It  will  be  seen  that  adding  the 
logarithms,  corresponds  to  muUtplyinfr  the  numbers ;  and  subtract- 
ing the  loirarithins,  corresponds  to  the  division  of  one  of  the  numbers 
by  the  other.  For  example,  subtracting  2  from  5,  the  diflerenre  is  3, 
tlie  lotrarithm  of  1000:  which  is  the  quotient  of  100,000  divided  by 
100.  Moreover,  to  mine  a  number  to  any  power,  we  have  only  to 
multiply  iu  loifanthin  by  the  exponent  of  that  power,  and  it  will  give 
the  li»i;.irithm  of  the  |>ower  MMi^ht :  from  which  the  P<>wcr  itself  may 
be  fotiiul  by  means  of  a  uble  of  logarithms.  In  like  manner,  the 
extraction  of  any  root  is  performed  simply  by  dividing  the  logarithm 
of  the  numbrr.  by  the  in<)ex  of  the  root,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
logarithm  of  the  root  required. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

•BOMBTKT. 

GsoMBTmT,  IS  thmt  brmch  of  Mithemattct  which  tmtt  of 
meaturvmeBt  of  apaee,  and  the  properties  of  Unea,  8orfaeea« 
aoliila.  The  name  it  derired  from  the  Greek,  y^,  the  earth,  or  1«kI« 
and  ^«ri>o»,  a  meaaure :  and  thia  acience  waa  thua  deaifnaled  fron  ili 
early  application  to  the  meaauremenl  of  land.  Under  thb  braiidi« 
we  would  alao  include  the  modem  DtMcriptive  Otomefru  /  for  m& 
aona  already  f^ren  in  the  introduction  to  the  present  departmmit. 
The  acience  of  Geometry,  ia  one  of  the  moat  beautiful,  aa  it  ia  alio 
one  of  the  moat  useful,  amon^  the  exact  aciences;  and,  from  iH 
frequent  applicationa,  in  all  the  arte  of  conatniction,  it  ia  a  braaefa 
which  wc  think  ahould  be  studied  by  every  mechanic,  if  not  fest- 
rallv  introduced  into  our  common  achoola. 

Th*  orif^in  of  Geometry,  ia  aacribed  by  aome  wrilera  to  the  Hni- 
do«M  :  but  hy  others,  aa  llcrodotua,  to  the  Kiryp^ant*  who  employed 
It  in  rctraciiif  their  landmarks,  aAer  each  aubsioenee  of  the  Nile.  It 
wts  introduced  inu>  (treere  by  Tkale$,  and  hia  pupil,  Pyikag0rm»9 
both  of  whom  tniYelled  in  Bf^pt.  Thales  discovered  that  all  aii|^ 
iii«rribcd  in  a  aemi-circle  are  right  anglea ;  and  Pythagoraa,  besidM 
noticinf  the  five  rein>lv  solids,  discovered  that  the  square  on  tlio 
hypothcnuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  aum  of  thoiO 
on  the  two  sides.  Hippocrates  of  Chios,  by  the  quadrature  of  hii 
famous  /ti#iii/.r,  waa  the  first  to  diaeover  the  exact  area  of  a  curvili- 
near figure ;  450  B.  i\  Hudoxus,  the  friend  of  Plato,  found  tbo 
measure  of  the  pyramid  and  cone ;  and  Arfhinude$  of  Syracuae,  tlwl 
of  the  sphere  and  its  circumscribed  cylinder,  which  were  seulptarad 
on  his  tomb.  This  involved  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  towanii 
which  Archimedes  gave  the  finit  approximataoo.  The  two  famotts 
problcin«i.  in  the  Platonic  School,  of  the  trisectioo  of  an  angle,  aad 
the  duplication  of  the  cube,  led  to  the  invention  of  geometfiod  loci: 
and  the  ffpirW  of  Conon,  the  aumdrmirix  of  DiDoetratna,  the  conehmd 
of  Niromcdes,  and  the  cusoitf  of  Dioelea,  are  corves  having  refemwe 
to  thc«e  problems. 

Among  the  best  ancient  worfca  on  Oeome^,  were  the  Maiketmth 
Ural  CoihciionM  of  Pappua ;  and  Cudid'a  BUmentM ;  which  mw 
fir^t  tnn«Utcd  from  the  Arabic  into  I^tin,  by  Adhelard,  an  Engliali 
monk  of  the  l^th  crntnry.  The  Arabiana  seem  to  have  made  bo 
ailt  ani*c«  in  Geometry ;  though  Mahomet  of  Bagdad  wrote  aa 
orifinril  work  on  .Mensuration.  Gerbert,  already  oMnttoned  in  tbo 
it  trod  action  to  this  flepartment,  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  MenraratioB; 
and  the  first  printed  treatise  on  Algebra,  by  Paectoli,  already  refervad 
to,  ri'Uted  in  part  to  (teometry.  Van  Ceulen  of  Cologne,  who  diod 
in  1  AlO.  calculated  the  ratio  of  the  circamferenee  to  the  diameter  of 
a  rirrle  as  far  a«  to  36  places  of  figures :  and  Albert  Girard,  aoollMr 
Fleming,  firtt  (bund  the  area  of  a  apherieal  iriaagle.     Deoearlaa  int 
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noUred   ihc   logarithmic  spiral ;  and  Galileo,  the  cycloid;  which 
was  afUTwanlit  more  fully  inventif^ated  by  Iluyghenv. 

In  more  rrcenl  liincii,  numerous  di»ro»crict  and  improvements  have 
been  made  in  (leometry,  by  the  application  of  algebraic  formulas  to 
geometric  al  titrures  ;  the  study  of  which  iM^lonj^s  to  the  succc^cnling 
branches  of  Mathematics.  We  have  only  nK>m  to  add  that  the  sub- 
branch  of  Descriptive  (ieometr)',  was  chiefly  invented  by  Gaspar 
Monge ;  who  published  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  about  the  year 
1794.  Ptolemy  drew  maps  according  to  the  stereographic  pmjec- 
tion  ;  but  the  other  spherical  projections  are  of  lat<*r  origin  ;  and  the 
globular  wa?*  invented  by  De  I«a  Hire.  The  subject  of  Perspective,  is 
here  deferT«><!,  until  wc  come  to  the  branch  of  Painting,  among  the  Fine 
Arts  ;  and  Surveying,  is  reserved  (or  Civil  Engineering,  or  Vialecture. 

Elementary  (leometry  is  sometimes  divided  into  Ix>ueimetry,  or 
the  measure  of  lengths,  and  the  properties  of  lines ;  Planimetry^ 
relating  to  surfaces;  and  Stereometry,  relating  to  solids.  We  iihall 
here  treat  of  it  under  the  heads  of  1.  Pndiminary  Elements  ;  *i.  Plane 
Rectilinear  Figures  ;  3.  The  Circle  and  its  Measure;  4.  Solid  Angles 
and  Polyedrons  ;  and  5.  The  Tliree  Round  Dodies.  To  this  division. 
Descriptive  Cveometry  will  Ix*  regarded  as  an  appendix. 

4  1.  The  first  ElementM  of  Geometry,  are  the  definitions  of  magni- 
tnues.  A  point,  has  no  magnitude,  but  serves  to  designate  a  position 
in  space.  A  line,  has  length,  but  no  breadth  or  thickness ;  and  it 
may  be  considered  as  formed  by  a  series  of  points,  or  generated  by 
t\i9jlowine,  that  is  the  motion,  of  a  point.  A  iurfaee^  has  lengtli, 
and  breadth,  but  no  depth  or  thickness  ;  and  it  may  be  generated  by 
the  motion  of  a  line.  A  tolid,  has  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ; 
which  are  called  the  three  dimensions  of  extension.     A  ntraiicht  line, 

is  one  which  follows  or  measures  the  shortest  distance  between  anv 

• 

two  of  its  points ;  or  which  lies  in  the  same  direction  throughout : 
bat  a  curved  line,  is  one  which  continually  changes  its  direction. 
An  ans^le,  is  the  inclination  of  one  line  to  another ;  and  ia  measured 
by  the  divergence  at  their  point  of  meeting,  which  is  called  the  vertex 
of  the  angle.  In  naming  an  angle  by  means  of  three  letters,  the  one 
placed  at  the  vertex  is  always  named  in  the  middle  place ;  as  miBE% 
Plate  VII.  Fig.  I.  When  the  adjacent  angles,  formed  by  the  meet* 
ing  of  two  straight  lines,  are  equal,  they  are  called  rif^ht  angle 9, 
as  ADD,  Fiir.  I  ;  and  each  line  is  said  to  be  perpendicular  to  the 
other.  Ohliifuc  ani^lei,  are  either  ohttue,  that  is  greater,  or  acttte^ 
that  is  lr<*<.  than  a  right  ani?le.  Lines  which  are  not  inclined  to 
each  oth«T.  hut  have  the  same  direction,  are  said  to  be  parallel ;  as 
JID  and   m\  in  Fiir.  3. 

A  plane,  %•  a  surface,  with  which  a  straight  line,  applied  to  it  in 
any  dirennm.  will  entirely  coincide.  .\  plane  JIgure,  is  a  plane 
limited  on  all  sidrs  by  lines ;  which,  if  straight,  enclose  a  rectilinear 
figure,  or  polygon,  A  p^dy^on  of  thr?^  sides,  is  railed  a  triangle^  as 
Fig.  2 :  one  of  four  sides,  a  quadrilateral,  or  tetragon ;  one  of  five 
side«,  a  prntason  i  and  S4)  on.  A  right  anf le«l  thangle,  has  one  ncht 
angle  :  the  j«u!f  opfKwite  to  which  m  c:illr*|  the  kypothtnuie i  as  III*, 
in  the  triangle  BI>(\  Fig.  *i.  .\n  equilateral  tnangie  has  its  three 
•ides  equal ;  an  uoscelfs  triangle  has  only  two  of  tliMi  o^oal : 
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tcaJene  th.ini^le  has  no  two  sulcs  rqtial.  A  Mquare,  has  four  equal 
siilcfi,  and  four  rit^lit  nn^lei,  as  AB('I),  Fig.  3;  and  a  rectangle^ 
haji  four  rii»hi  anglo*,  hui  two  of  the  fiide!i  longer  than  the  other  two, 
as  AHI)(\  Tig.  U.  A  rhomhuM,  has  iu  four  sides  equal,  but  its 
angles  oShqiu*  :  a  rhomboid,  or  parallelogram,  has  its  opposite  sides 
equal,  l>ut  itii  an;;Irs  obhque,  as  AUHF,  Fig.  3;  and  a  trapezoid^ 
has  f»nly  two  of  iiii  four  sides  parallel,  as  AUrF,  Fig.  3.  A  diagih 
naL  IS  a  hue  joining  the  vertices  of  two  angles  not  adjacent  to  each 
other. 

A  rirrle,  in  a  plane  surface,  terminated  by  a  cur^'cd  line,  called  its 
rirnim/errncr,  all  the  points  of  which  are  equidiKtint  from  a  point 
within,  called  the  crntre.  Fig  4.  A  straight  line  passing  thnmgh  the 
centre,  and  terminated  by  the  circumference  on  both  sides,  is  called  a 
diameter,  ^VH);  and  a  strai^lit  line  fnim  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
frrcnre.  is  callrd  a  ra  lius.  (OH).  An  arc,  is  any  portitm  of  the 
circuinlVnnce,  (AC)  ;  and  tlie  chord  of  an  arc  is  a  straight  line  join- 
ing its  exircmiiic*.  A  Me^ment,  is  the  surface  between  an  arc  and 
il!»  chonl  ;  and  a  nector  is  the  surface  l>ctween  two  radii.  (HOH').  A 
lanizent  to  a  cirrlf.  is  a  straight  line  which  merely  touches  it,  (AT); 
antl  a  $rrant,  i«»  <»ne  which  cuts  the  circle,  as  a  chord  pndonged.  An 
anjjh*  f»>rui<Ml  by  two  radii,  is  measured  by  the  intercepted  are ;  ft 
rijjht  auijlf  bring  divitird  into  ninety  degrees.  (UO^.)  Angles  of  a 
givrn  niijjnitud**,  arc  usually  ronstnicted  by  means  of  a  Mcaie  of 
chorda,  AF,  Fig.  \'Z  \  the  chord  of  (U)^,  or  distince  A,  60,  being 
used  as  the  radius. 

^  *i.  Of  Plane  Rectilinear  Fi^ure$,  we  have  only  nwm  to  give 
som«»  of  thf  nu»re  important  measures.  In  every  triangle,  the  greater 
sidr  II  opp<»!iite  to  tlie  greater  angle  :  and  either  side  is  always  less  than 
the  sum  of  tho  other  two.  In  every  triangle,  the  sum  of  the  three 
angles  IS  ei)ual  to  two  right  angles,  or  1H0\  When  two  trianglet 
havr  the  auijles  of  thr  onr  equal  to  the  corresponding  angles  of  the 
olhrr,  each  to  earh,  they  are  said  to  be  $imilar ;  and  tlie  homologous 
or  corres|>onding  sides  are  profKirtionat.  The  mroMure  of  a  triangitt 
is  the  pnMluct  of  its  ba^e  by  half  its  altitude ;  this  latter  being  mea- 
sured on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  base.  The  square  on  the  hy* 
pothenuse.  of  a  rif^ht  angled  triangle,  is  equul  to  the  sum  of  the  aquaree 
on  ihr  other  two  sides.  The  measure  of  a  Mquare^  is  the  square  of 
one  of  Its  sidrs ;  and  the  measure  of  a  rectangle^  is  the  product  of 
two  of  Its  contiguous  sides,  one  being  considered  as  the  base,  and  the 
other  as  the  altitu<le.  The  measure  of  a  rhnmbuM,  as  well  as  that  of 
a  ]>irdlrlograin.  is  the  prtxluct  of  its  base  by  ita  altitude;  this  latter 
In-ins  measuretl  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  base.  Any  pofygon^ 
may  Kh*  tne:i«urrd,  by  sulMJividing  it  into  triangiea,  and  finding  the 
surn  of  thrir  areai,  or  measures,  separately  taken.  In  all  these  roea- 
i»uriinrnt«,  the  f#*ii/  if  turf  are,  is  a  siiuare,  each  fide  of  which  ia  the 
aihiptrd  %tnit  of  Itng^th  ;  as  a  square  foott  each  side  of  which  if  one 
fi>ot  in  length. 

S  3.   \Vr  c«>mr  n«'xt  m  the  ProprrtieB  of  the  Circle.     In  the  same 

rirtle,  or  in  r  |ual  nrclc^.  if  we  take  equal  area,  their  chords  will  aleo 

Ik*  r^iial.  and  at  equal  distances  from  the  eentre ;  that  ia,  equal  ehorde 

%ubtend  equal  area.     The  radiue  which  ia  perpeodicttlar  to  a  ehordf 
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bUectfl  both  the  chord,  and  ihe  arc  which  it  subtends.  Rverr  tan- 
gent is  pcr{>cndiridar  to  tlic  radius  drawn  to  its  {><>int  of  contact, 
that  is,  the*  point  where  it  touches  the  circle.  Arcs  of  circles  are 
used  to  infa.sure  angles ;  the  vertex  of  the  antrlr  being  at  the  centre 
of  tlie  cirrle.  An  aii^le  is  said  to  be  inMcribed  in  a  circle,  when 
it  is  formed  hy  two  chords  meeting  on  the  circumfen'nce.  A  polygon 
U  said  to  he  thus  inscribed,  when  all  ito  %'ertices  lie  in  the  circum- 
ferenre  :  and  it  is  said  to  Im*  circumMcribed  about  the  circle,  whfn  all 
its  side-*  are  timj^ent  to  the  circumfen'nce.  The  ratio  of  the  diameter 
of  a  eireh?  to  its  circumference,  is  nearlv  as  7  to  22  ;  more  nearlv  as 
113  to  :)5r> ;  and  still  more  nearly  as  I  to  3*141590.  The  measure 
of  a  cirrle,  is  the  prmlurt  of  the  circumference  by  half  the  radius ;  or 
of  half  the  circumference  hy  half  the  diameter. 

$  I.  'I*he  study  of  Solid  .int^ltn^  and  Polyedronn^  ret^uires  some 
preliminary  explanations.  When  a  gi%'en  straight  line  meets  a  plane, 
and  \»  iMT|M*ndicular  to  two  other  straight  lines  lying  in  the  plane, 
and  m«  t'ting  the  former  at  its  foot^  then  the  given  line  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  all  other  lines  in  the  plane,  and  to  the  plane  itM'lf.  A  line  is 
parallel  to  a  plane,  and  two  planes  are  parallel  to  each  other,  when 
they  do  not  meet,  however  far  extended  or  pnuluced.  Two  planes 
are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  when  either  one  of  them  contains 
any  line  whii-h  is  per{MMidicular  to  the  other.  The  anjrle  formed  by 
two  plaii«!<.  is  measured  hy  that  of  two  lines,  one  in  each  plinc,  and 
both  perp<  ndioular  u>  the  Ime  of  intersection  of  the  planes,  and  meet- 
ing it  at  the  !>:iine  pt>int.  A  uolid  ansrlf^  is  one  formed  hy  three  or 
mon*  [»l:ui«'4,  all  meeting  at  the  same  {>oint:  which  is  the  vertt-x  both 
of  the  >ihil  ani;le,  and  of  the  plane  ans^lew  that  enclose  it;  as  the 
angle  at  I),  or  tho!*e  at  A,  H,  and  (\  (1»1.  VII.,  Fig.  5.) 

A  Ptdi/niron,  is  a  solid,  l»ound«*4l  on  all  sides  with  plines,  called 
its  farf^,  the  terminating  lines  of  which  constitute  iu  edgfM.  A 
cube  ha.H  m\  equal  »4}uares  for  its  six  faces.  A  ptframid,  Vin.  ft,  is 
a  solid  enclosed  hy  several  triangular  planes,  proceeding  fr«»m  a  com- 
mon vertex,  to  the  nides  of  a  polygon  which  forms  the  base.  A 
pri.«i/i,  Fii:-  (*«  1*  a  polyedmn,  the  ends  of  which  are  similar  ptdy- 
gonn,  and  thf  )*ide9  are  parallelograms.  The  measure  of  a  prism  is 
the  priMluct  of  It"  hajie  by  its  altitude ;  which  is  tlie  prrpcndicular 
distance  betw(>en  its  two  bases.  The  measure  of  a  p\raiiiid  u  the 
pHMiuct  of  itH  ba*(e  fiy  one-third  of  its  altitude,  or  |M*r|M^ndicular 
tieii!ht.  Thi'  ff;ii7  of  solidity,  in  these  measurements,  is  a  cube, 
each  i>f  uhn^c  idi^es  i;*  ei)ual  to  the  unit  of  length,  and  each  of  its 
faces  ei|(i  il  to  the  unit  of  i«urface. 

%  .'i.  'V)\v  T:  Tft  Hound  ii'»difM^  technically  so  called,  are  the  rone, 
cylimirr,  arwl  •sphere.  A  rtmr^  1*1.  VII.,  Fig.  7,  is  a  solid  gene* 
rated  b\  a  ri^bt  at:}!led  tiinhfle,  ATI)',  rerolving  anmnd  one  of  ita 
le£«.  Of  fthnrter  Mi!f».  I)C'  .  wliirh  remains  stationary  as  an  axis.  K 
cyiintl^r,  Fitr.  h,  i<i  4  M»lid  ifcticrated  hy  the  like  n*vuiuticHi  of  a 
rectantfle.  :iboijt  either  one  i»f  it«  nuU*n :  and  a  iphere^  is  a  solid 
gencratetl  !»y  the  revolution  of  a  M-micircle,  around  one  of  its  diame- 
ters, which  remains  stationary  a«  an  axis.  All  possible  section*  of  a 
sphere,  by  a  plane,  are  circles :  and  planes  cutunf  a  cone,  or  rylimter* 
perpendicular  to  iu  axis,  produce  alao  cifcnlar  aedma.     A  SMMt  of 
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a  tphere,  b  m  ptrt  of  itt  tyrface,  cut  oflT  by  i  plane*  or  interceptad 
between  Iwo  pmndlel  planes;  and  the  iniereepted  aoUd  is  called  m 
spherical  segment.  A  spheticai  trimngU^  is  a  portion  of  the  aor- 
Ucc  of  a  sphere,  bounded  by  three  arcs  of  grteU  Hreies,  that  is* 
cirrles  whose  planes  pass  through  the  centre. 

The  convex  surface  of  a  cylinder,  is  equal  to  the  cireumferenoe  of 
its  base,  nultiplieil  by  its  altitude :  that  of  a  cone,  is  equal  to  tlie 
cirrumri*rence  of  its  base,  multiplied  by  its  slani  Meighit  or  dtstanee 
from  the  Ycrtex  to  any  point  of  the  circumference  just  named :  and 
the  surface  o(  a  sphere,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  diameter  by  the 
circuiufcreiice  of  a  great  circle,  that  is,  of  the  sphere  itself.  The 
measure  of  the  soiidity  of  a  cylinder,  is  the  product  of  its  base  by  ili 
altitUiU* ;  that  of  a  cone,  is  the  product  of  its  base  by  one-third  of  ili 
ahitudf* ;  and  thai  of  the  sphere  is  the  product  of  its  surface  by  oat- 
third  of  iu  radius. 

$  0.  Descriptive  Geometry^  relates  to  the  representation  of  fgb^ 
inrtrical  fii^urcs  on  plane:*,  and  the  construction  of  graphical  probleoM 
iherrby.  It  includes,  thert*fore,  the  principles  of  perspective,  and 
Sphrricjl  Projections.  If  we  suppose  the  eye  to  be  placed  at  a  very 
grt*at  hriji^ht,  and  looking  vertically  down  upon  an  object  situated 
aho\e  a  horizontal  plane,  then  the  object  will  hide  a  part  of  the  planOt 
of  tht*  >nnir  shape  or  ouUine.  as  that  which  the  object  itself  presents 
to  thi*  rvc*.  This  representation  of  the  object  on  the  plane,  is  called 
it*  hiriz'intal  projection  t  and  the  plane  itself  is  called  the  horizontal 
plane  of  pn»jcction.  In  like  manner,  if  we  suppose  the  eye  to  be 
plarrd  in  front  of  an  object,  and  a  vertical  plane  behind  it,  we  may 
liavi>  a  vertical  projection*  o(  the  object^  on  the  vertical  plane  of  pfo* 
jection.  When  these  two  planes  of  projection  are  both  used,  Uiij 
iuterycTt  earh  other  in  a  line  called  the  ground  liiU  :  and  if  we  saf^ 
pone  one  oi  them,  with  any  projections  made  upon  it,  to  be  revolfMl 
abiHii  the  ground  line  as  an  axis,  till  it  coincides  with  the  other  planOf 
we  flhall  then  have  both  the  pnijections  of  any  object*  on  one  ami  the 
same  plane;  as  that  of  tlie  paper  or  drawing  board.  Plate  VII.t 
F*ig.  9.  represenu  the  horizonul  plane  GiilB,  as  revolved  about  the 
ground  tine  .ii^,  until  it  coincides  with  the  vertical  plane  A(>DB« 
pndonged  downwards  to  KF. 

Ttie  pn>jeetion  of  any  point,  is  another  point*  direcUy  above  or 
below  it,  or  else  direrUv  before  or  behind  it ;  and  is  found  by  drawing 
a  per{iendicutar  from  tbe  given  point  to  one  or  the  other  plane  of 
projeetion.  The  projection  of  a  /iite,  is  another  line,  lying  in  one 
or  the  other  plane  of  projection ;  and  is  found  by  joining  the  profoe- 
tions  of  two  of  iu  poinu  on  that  plane.  The  position  of  any  plaM» 
in  tpare.  u  known,  if  we  have  its  intersections  with  the  two  planet 
of  pn»jection:  which  intersections  are  called  its /races.  If  a  givta 
plane  )>e  revolved  about  one  of  its  traces  as  an  aiis,  until  it  eoincidtt 
With  the  plane  of  projection  in  which  that  traee  lies,  eaeh  point  of 
llie  given  plane  will  revolve  in  a  circular  arc,  and  lake  the  same  rela- 
tive potition  in  the  given  plane,  aAer  the  revolution,  as  it  had  befoit. 
It  M  hy  an  ingenious  application  of  these  and  similar  prineiplee,  ikal 
lme«.  «urfaees  and  solids  may  be  delineated  on  a  single  plane,  and 
their  dimensions  or  relations  deleraintd  to  a  anrpriaing  txlenu     h 
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Plate  VII.,  Fif?.  0,  aa'  and  bb\  are  supposed  to  be  pi*r{>endictibr  to 
the  plane  ABDC  ;  and  a'  b'  repres<*nts  the  projection  of  the  hue 
aby  on  that  plane.  In  like  manner,  b"  and  a"  are  the  pn>jertion«  of 
b  and  a  on  the  plane  (til IB,  and  cT  and  c'  are  the  tame  pmjer- 
tions  when  this  plane  is  revoU'ed  down  into  the  position  (>KFB. 

When  all  the  projecting  lines  and  planes  are  per|>endicular  to  the 
planer  of  projection  ;  that  is,  when  the  eye  is  supposed  to  he  at  an 
infinite  dinumce  above,  or  in  front  of  the  object,  the  proiecticm  is  ilirn 
•aid  to  l>e  Ort  ho  seraphic.  When  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  plactd 
comparatively  near  to  the  object,  or  objects,  so  that  the  projecting 
lines  diverjre  from  the  eye  as  a  focus  or  centre,  then  the  projection  is 
•lid  to  be  Sceno graphic^  which  is  the  same  as  Perspective ;  and  the 
plane  of  projection,  is,  in  this  connection,  termed  tlie  pernpective 
plane.  The  name  of  Spherical  ProjectionM,  is  applied  both  to  i\w 
orthographic  and  sccno^raphic  projections  of  the  sphere,  with  itx  dif- 
ferent circles:  and,  in  this  case,  the  plane  of  projection  is  c:i11«m1  the 
pnmitivt>  plane ;  and  its  intersection  with  the  sphere  is  called  tlie 
primitive  circle.  In  the  Stereographic  projection^  the  primitive 
plane  is  sup|M>sed  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
eye  to  be  placed  at  one  pole  of  the  primitive  circle,  viewmg  the  c»p|>o. 
•ite  hemisphere.  In  this  case,  all  circles  of  the  sphere  are  projccte  1 
either  as  circles  or  rij^ht  lines  ;  as  in  Plate  VII.,  Fig.  II.  If  the  lye 
were  revolved  down  to  A,  the  point  d  would  evidently  he  seen  as 
if  it  were  at  i/";  but  if  the  eve  were  revolved  about  A B  as  an  axi««. 
to  the  point  I),  then  the  point  d  would  appear  in  the  direction  rf. 
Thus,  the  parallels  and  meridians  are  determined.  In  the  cylin' 
drical  projection^  or  developement  of  the  sphere,  which  is  that  used 
in  the  Mercator  ("harts,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  he  placed  at  the  centre, 
•nd  the  surface  is  pnijected  on  a  circumscribed  cylinder,  tangent  to 
the  aphere,  around  the  equator ;  which  cylinder  is  afWrwards  deve- 
loped, or  spread  out,  as  a  plane.  Of  the  other  projectiont,  and  of 
ttarped  9urface$^  and  Murface$  of  revoluiion^  we  have  no  farther 
room  to  speak. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AKCVLOMnHT. 

AxcTLOMETKT,  or  Analytic  Geometry',  ta  that  branch  of  Mathema* 
ties  in  which  Algebra  is  employed  in  determining  the  relations  and 
properties  of  Geometrical  figures  ;  or.  in  other  words,  it  is  the  appli- 
cation of  Algebra  to  Geometry.  We  venture  to  propoae,  for  this 
branch  of  Mathematics,  the  name  of  mineylomeiry^  suggested  br 
Judge  Wo<Hlward,  and  derived  fn>m  the  Greek  oyniiet,  a  eune,  and 
|ur»^t,  a  measure  :  it  l>eing  extensively  employed  in  the  measure  of 
curves.  Fnder  this  head,  we  comprehend  not  only  Conic  Sections, 
which  it  is  generally  made  to  include;  but  alM>  TrifTOnometrt/:  which, 
though  sometimes  considered  a«i  a  distinct  branch  of  Mathematics. 
may  rather  be  regarded  as  a  pub-bnnch,  of  limited  extent*  Init  of 
higlh  importance.     The  object  of  Trifooometry,  it  tlie  lelatioo  of  ibe 
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parts  of  trianglrfl  ;  hy  which,  reriain  parU  l>cing  givrn,  ihe  othert 
may  hr  dctrrniined.  (*onir  Scctinni,  it  the  namr  applied  to  thr  utiidy 
of  ihr  rur%e«  formed  by  the  intcrferiioni  of  a  plane  and  a  cone ;  that 
i*.  the  rircle.  eUipse,  panit»ula,  and  hy|MTht)la.  Thene  curves  are 
often  referred  to,  particularly  in  Aiiin>n«my  and  Navigaticm  ;  while 
Trijjonomelry  m  al»o  of  fn^juenl  service,  in  thene  studies,  and  in  the 
praelice  of  Surveying?  an<l  Meneu ration. 

Tnj^onomeiry,  derives  itji  name  from  the  Greek  rpi-^^to^,  a  triangle, 
and  »«»r,or,  a  measure.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  inve!>ti(fated  by 
llipp.irrhns  :  but  the  oldest  work  exUnt  upon  it,  is  thit  of  Menelauf 
of  Alexandria  ;  and  the  earliest  trigonometrical  Liblcs  which  have 
iM'rn  pn»scrved,  are  those  of  I'ttdemy,  in  his  Almaj^sl.  The  Arabi- 
ans "imjdifieil  Triifonomrtry,  by  the  introductitm  of  Bines,  or  the 
half  chonis  of  double  arcs,  as  the  means  of  expressinjjf  nniflcs  :  a 
mrth'Ml  cmployetl  in  the  writinjjs  of  Albatc^jnius,  about  A.  I>.  880; 
th(»u«jh  i!-*  invention  is  also  claimed  for  the  Hindoos.  The  Arabian 
a«ironoiner,  (teb<»r  ben  Aphia,  in  the  1  Ith  century,  compiled  three  or 
fotir  the<»rems,  which  became  the  basis  of  modern  triifonometry. 
Miillcr,  of  (Jermany.  called  also  Kegiomontanus,  farther  irnpmved 
Tnj^onometry  by  the  use  of  tanjftntM  :  and  he  was  the  finl  to  resolrc 
sphcn*'.d  triangles,  !»y  finding  the  relations  of  their  sides  and  angles. 
To  N^pirr,  we  are  indebted,  for  his  niles  or  •f/ia/og'iV«,  which  asaist 
us  in  rcrnrinbering  the  more  difficult  formulas  ;  and  especially  for  the 
i'Mcniion  n(  l«oifnnthms,  by  which  trigonometrical  calculations  are 
po  crr.T.ly  Simplified,  Other  improvements  have  been  made  by  Huler 
anti  other' ;  and  the  formulas  of  Trigonometry  are  now  liecome  to 
jjrnrnl.  anil  complete,  as  to  leave  but  lilUc  more  to  be  expected,  or 
*»%cn  dcs I re<l. 

Th»'  first  examination  of  Conic  Sectiont,  haa  been  attributed  by 
some  writers  to  Menechmus,  a  friend  of  l*lato ;  .ind  by  othert  to 
Arist.TU!!,  whose  wriiinjrs  are  lost.  The  earliest  work  extant,  on  this 
*ubj»*ct,  19  that  of  Apollonius  of  Perga,  who  flourished  about  150 
B.  i\  :  an<l  who  ranked  next  to  Archimedes,  as  a  geometer.  Dr. 
\Valli«,  in  lrtr»5.  intro<luce<l  the  methiMl  of  studying  these  curYea 
with«M)i  any  necessary  reference  to  their  l>eing  sections  of  a  cone. 
<f:i!deo.  Krpler,  and  Newton,  discovered  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
are  njrves  of  this  class  ;  since  which  discovery  they  have  been  rery 
extensively  and  carefully  studictl. 

The  invention  of  the  miwlern  Analytic  Geometry,  is  attributed  to 
Vi#Mi,  anl  Descartes.  Vieta  applied  it  only  to  the  eonstniction  of 
the  n»ois  of  ei]uati<ms  ;  but  Descartes,  in  1637.  by  the  invention  of 
ciH.nlinates.  found  the  means  of  desiin^ating  geometrical  curves  by 
altj«*braic  e  ]uaiions  ;  in  which  the  essence  of  this  branch  consists. 
!)e»»rrirtes  applietl  this  system  to  curves  of  double  currature,  by 
rnr  ins  of  their  two  projections :  but  Maelaurin  discovered  a  more 
dirr<^t  me'JuMl,  by  means  of  triple  coordinates,  parallel  to  threo 
<lifTcrrni  axes,  and  related  to  each  other  bv  the  nature  of  the  curre, 
or  surface.  It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Descartes,  that  Trtgonome- 
tr\'  and  Conic  Srctioru  have  been  treated  analytically,  and  thus  bo- 
come  a  part  of  this  branch  of  Mathematics ;  which  hat  thus  aidod 
the  study  of  pure  Geometry. 
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We  proceed  to  treat  fiivt  of  Tri^^onometry ;  then  of  Coiirdinatet, 
ind  their  immediate  appliMtiont ;  and  lastly  of  the  Conic  Sections. 

$  1.  Plane  Trigonometry^  has  for  its  ohjeet  the  solution  of  pro- 
blems coiiceminsr  plane  trianiflen;  the  sides  of  which  are  always  straight 
lines.  It  is  sul>dividi*<l,  in  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  trianfles, 
into  Right  An^rled  and  Oblique.  In  any  right  angletl  triangle,  ABC, 
Plaii*  VII.  Fiir.  13,  if,  from  the  vertex,  .\,  of  one  of  the  acute  angles, 
aif  n  centre,  and  nitfi  the  hypothenuse.  AC\  for  a  radius,  we  describe 
an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  i*ide,  BC,  opposite  to  the  rertex  used,  becomes 
the  .Hi/If,  and  the  adjacent  side,  AB,  becomes  the  cofirif,  of  the  angle, 
A,  in  ({uestion.  The  cosine,  prolonged,  becomes  another  radius  of 
the  same  arc  :  and  the  prohmged  part,  BI),  beyond  the  triangle,  is 
called  the  rerned  $ine  of  the  arc  or  angle  in  question,  if  now  we 
apply  a  ncale,  on  whirh  the  hypothenuse  or  radius  shall  be  equal  to 
unity  or  1,  the  ^i^e  and  cosine  will  be  expressed  by  decimals,  which 
are  called  the  natural  sine,  and  cosine,  of  the  angle  in  question. 
But  if  we  take  the  radius  equal  to  IO,0<MI,000,000,  (whose  loganihm 
is  10),  and  then  find  the  logarithms  of  the  corresponding  lengths  of 
the  sine  and  cosine,  we  shall  have  the  lozorithmic  ttitr,  and  rmine, 
of  the  saro0  angle.  Thus,  angles  may  be  designated  by  their  sines, 
or  cosines. 

Again,  if  from  the  same  vertex.  A,  as  a  centre,  and  with  the  ba«e, 
AB,  as  a  radius,  we  describe  an  arc,  then  the  other  leg,  B(\  i< 
called  the  tangent,  and  the  hypothenuse,  AC,  is  called  the  teeant 
of  the  same  angle.  The  tangent  and  secant  of  the  complement  of  an 
angle,  or  what  it  wants  of  90°,  are  called  the  co-tangent  and  co-secant 
of  the  angle  iuelf.  It  is  chiefly  by  means  of  Tablet  of  the  sines  and 
co-sines,  tangents  and  co-tangcnts  of  angles,  that  all  problems  of  Tri- 
gonometry are  resolved.  In  ever\-  plane  triangle,  we  must  have  given 
at  least  three  parts,  sides  and  angles,  one  of  which  at  least  most  be  a 
side,  in  order  to  find  the  other  parts. 

Thus,  in  a  risrht  ans^lnl  triangle,  if  we  have  given  the  base,  and 
angle  at  the  base,  the  right  angle  being  of  course  known,  then,  the 
base  is  to  the  perpendicular,  or  other  leg,  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
at  the  base,  is  to  the  sine  of  the  same  angle ;  and  the  base  is  to  the 
hypothenuse.  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  at  the  base,  is  to  radius,  or 
the  sine  of  90^.  In  an  oblique  ansrled  triangle,  the  sides  are  pro- 
portional to  the  sines  of  the  tipposite  angles :  also,  the  sum  of  any 
two  ^i<les  is  to  their  difference,  as  the  tangent  of  the  half  sum  of  the 
two  opposite  angles,  is  to  the  tangent  of  their  half  diflTerence :  and 
finally,  the  sine  of  half  of  either  angle,  is  equal  to  radins  multiplied 
by  the  h»lf  sum  of  the  three  sides  minus  one  of  the  adjacent  sides, 
this  multiplied  by  the  same  half  sum  minos  the  other  adjacent  side, 
and  thf*  whole  divided  by  four  times  the  product  of  the  two  adjacent 
sides.  i«!|acent  to  the  angle  sought. 

$  2.  Spherical  Trizonometry,  has  for  its  object  the  resolution  of 
sphencnl  triangles,  fonned  by  arcs  of  great  eireles  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere.  The  angles  of  such  a  triangle,  f  Plate  VII.  Fig.  14),  are 
thos**  forme<i  by  the  planes  of  it«  sides,  with  each  other ;  and  ita  sides 
are  mc-isured  as  arcs,  by  the  number  of  degrees  which  they  subimd« 
at  the  centre  of  the  sphere.     In  spherical  vnmn^lm^  tlM  men  of  llw 
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f  iilrs  arf  proportion^  to  the  tinea  of  the  oppotite  angles.  In  a  rtrht 
angled  spherical  triangle,  if  we  omit  the  right  angic,  we  hn^'e  nve 
parts  left,  siiles  and  angles ;  one  o(  which  heing  called  the  middle 
part,  two  of  the  others  tK*come  adjacent  parts,  and  the  other  two,  the 
opposite  parts  ;  taking  however  not  the  oblit]ue  angles  and  hypothe- 
nuse  themselves,  hut  their  complements  in  their  stead.  Then,  radios 
into  the  sine  of  the  middle  part,  will  he  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
tangenu  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  also  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
cosines  of  the  oppo«iite  parts.  The»e  niles,  called  Sapirrii  Jinalo^ 
^iVj,  m.iy  1h*  applied  to  obli«)ue  angled  spherical  triangles  ;  by  divid* 
ing  them  each  into  two  right  angled  triangles,  by  means  of  an  mre 
dra\»n  frr»m  one  vertex,  perpendicularly,  to  the  opposite  side. 

^  \\.  The  invcntiim  of  CourAinaten^  has  furnished  the  means  of 
representing  groinclrieal  curves,  hy  the  medium  of  nlgebraic  equa- 
tions. For  thifi  purp^^se,  we  imajfine  two  straight  linoi.  XX'  and 
YY  ,  1*1.  VII.,  Fig.  15,  to  be  drawn  in  the  plane  which  contains  the 
given  curve  ;  and  these  lines  are  called  the  axtn  ofcihrJinaffn  :  the 
orif^in  of  coordinates  !>eing  their  point  of  meeting,  (tcneriilly,  the 
axis  whirh  extends  acrosn  the  figure,  from  right  to  left,  is  c:i)le<l  the 
axis  of  ahicingai  :  and  the  other,  the  axis  of  ordinattn.  If,  then, 
from  any  given  point,  rii,  we  draw  a  vertical  line,  m  m,  until  it  meetf 
the  axis  of  ahnrissas,  this  line  it  called  the  onlitiate  of  that  point; 
anil  the  distance,  .fii.  from  the  foot  of  this  ordinate,  on  the  axis  of 
ah»eisA.ij,  to  the  origin  of  coorilinates,  is  called  the  abaciina  of  the 
s.une  point.  Thus,  the  position  of  the  point,  in  the  plane  under  con- 
sideration, IS  fixed  by  means  of  its  abscissa  and  onlinate  ;  which, 
lieing  parallel  to  the  axes,  are  generally  perpendicular  to  each  other, 
and  together  are  calletl  the  coiirtlinalet  of  that  point. 

Sup|K>se,  now,  that  we  imainne  a  series  of  points,  at  different  die> 
tances  frtim  the  ongin  of  co6rdinates,  hut  so  situated  that  the  ordinate 
of  each  point  shall  be  equal  to  its  aliseissa.  Then  will  all  these 
[M)ints  lie  in  one  and  the  same  straight  line,  •i  h^  Fig.  15,  passing 
through  the  origin,  and  making  an  an^^le  of  45°  with  each  of  the  axes, 
when  they  are  rectangiilar  :  and  the  equation  of  this  straight  line 
would  Ik*  y  «  X :  callinjf  x  the  abscissa,  and  y  the  onlinate.  in  g^ne* 
ral.  Hy  iriving  any  particular  value  to  j*,  it  determines  the  corree- 
pondini;  value  of  y,  and  detines  some  particular  point  of  this  straight 
line.  For  tJie  origin  itself,  we  have  j*  ^  0,  and  y  a  0 .  and  to 
general  the  abucissa  will  be  0  for  any  point  situate<]  on  the  axis  of 
onlinatrs,  and  the  ordinate  will  be  zero  for  the  axis  of  abscissas.  In 
like  manner  a^  above,  the  equation  y  aa  1  j*.  is  that  of  a  line,  .f  C, 
Fi|f.  15,  passing  through  the  orijfin,  and  having  the  ordinate  for  eaeh 
(MMnt.  the  double  of  its  abscissa.  A  line  whose  equation  is  y  ^  )  1*4- 
10.  would  Im'  parallel  to  this  last,  but  would  cut  the  axis  of  ordinttee 
at  a  di«tincr  from  the  ongin  expressed  by  the  number  10.  The 
equation  y  ■■  ^  {  X  -f  5,  might  represent  the  line  </e.  Fig.  5;  the 
ct^'-tfu-ient  —  \,  determining  its  oblique  direction. 

^  I.  We  mutt  pass  on  to  the  Conic  Seetion».  If  we  suppose  a 
cone,  I'Ufe  \  II.,  Fij».  Irt-.  to  be  bi>unded  bv  an  infinite  number  of 
ron«erutive  »ir-iii(ht  lines,  all  passing  tlirough  its  vertex,  V,  and 
together  composing   iu  convex   surface,  these   lines   are   called  its 
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dementi ;  and  in  a  ri^ht  circular  cone,  th(*y  all  form  equal  angles 
with  itM  axitt.  Kvery  nection  of  9uch  a  cone,  by  a  plane  parallel  to 
ita  haAf,  or  prrprndirular  to  itA  axia,  ia  a  eireUt  aa  VsV ;  which  cur%e 
ia  therefore  one  of  the  conic  ^ectionii.  If  the  cuttini^  plane  be  ob- 
lique to  the  axil),  hut  make  with  it  a  greater  angle  than  the  elements 
do,  thtMi  the  section  will  l>e  an  eilipwe^  a^  (til  ;  which  ia  a  curve 
returning  to  itself  like  a  circle,  hut  elongated  in  one  direction.  If  the 
cutting  plane  make  with  the  axis  the  »ame  anf^le  that  the  elementa 
do,  the  Heotion  will  l>e  a  parabola^  aa  UK :  but  if  it  make  with  the 
axis  a  {(mailer  angle  than  this,  the  section  will  be  a  hyperbola,  as 
LMN,  OPQ.  The  endi«,  or  branches  of  a  parabola,  or  hyperb«ila, 
never  meet,  hut  go  on  diverging  to  an  infinite  distance. 

If  we  suppose  the  elements  of  the  cone  CVI)  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  ilie  vertex,  they  will  form  another  cone,  AVB,  equal  and 
oppo?(ite  to  the  fir^t ;  both  having  a  common  vertex.  These  two,  in 
conneriion,  are  technically  called  a  cone  of  two  nappe».  If  we  con- 
sider thnn  both  as  extended  to  an  infinite  distance  from  the  %ertex, 
the  plant*  which  cuts  out  a  hyperbola  frf>m  one  of  tliem,  will  cut  out 
an  equal  and  opposite  hyperbola  from  the  other;  and  these  two  are 
called  conju;rate  ht/perbola9.  A  cylinder,  may  be  regarded  an  a 
cone,  who!M*  vertex  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  ita  base :  and  its 
•ections,  by  planes,  whether  circular  or  elliptical,  belong  therefore  to 
the  conic  sections.  All  the  conic  sections  may  be  comprehended  in 
one  general  equation ;  by  var)'ing  the  terms  of  which  it  is  made 
applicable  to  every  particular  case. 

In  the  circle.  Fig.  12,  if  we  take  two  diameters  for  the  axes  of 
coonlinates,  and  consider  any  point  (\  on  the  circumference,  its  onli- 
oate,  ('!>,  will  be  the  same  line  as  the  sine,  and  its  abscissa,  ()I>, 
as  the  cosine,  of  the  arc  between  this  point  and  the  diameter  which 
is  made  the  axis  of  abscissas.  Calling  the  radius,  R  ;  the  abscissa,  x ; 
and  the  ortlinate.  y  ;  the  equation  of  the  circle  will  be  y'  -f  x'  »  /^ ; 
in  which  j*.  and  i/,  vary  for  the  different  points  of  the  circumference  ; 
y  diminishing  as  jr  increases,  but  P  remaining  constant  for  all  p<»infs 
of  the  same  circle.  In  the  ellipMC,  Fig.  17,  tlie  longest  of  all  the 
diameters  is  at  right  angles  to  the  shortest ;  the  former,  being  called 
the  trat\%rer»e  and  the  latter  the  eonjuzate  diameter.  Taking  these 
as  axes,  and  calling  the  halves  of  them  respectively  .f  and  B^  the 
equation  of  the  elli[Me  becomes  mi^  u*  -^  B*  x*  ^  ^*  B* ;  in  which  ,i 
and  B  remain  constant  for  the  same  ellipse.  The  poinu  F  and  F', 
are  ciIIimI  the  f>>ci  of  the  ellipse  :  and  the  sum  of  their  distances  VV 
and  F  I*,  from  any  point  on  the  curve,  is  a  constant  quantity,  always 
equal  to  ih«'  transverse  diameter.  In  the  hyperbola.  Fig.  19,  the 
different'  of  the  distances  F*'  V  and  FP  is  constant;  and  in  the  para- 
bola. Fisr.  IH,  the  point  V  is  equidistant  from  the  focus  F,  and  the 
directrix  (*I>.  The  equation  of  the  parabolm^  taking  ita  Tertex  as 
the  ongm  of  co«'ird mates,  is  y*  mm  Px:  and  that  of  the  kyperboim^ 
referreil  to  the  middle  of  its  transrerse  diameter,  is  •f*y'—  /^  J^  ^ 
—  ,i'  B*.  The  applications  of  these  equations,  we  have  no  rooqi  to 
explain. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

SUIOMBTET. 

Rnbomktiiy«  or  the  DiflVrvntial  and  lotefral  Calculos,  m  llist 
branch  of  Mathematics  which  treats  of  the  eorrelative  incremenli  of 
qtinntities  that  are  mutually  drpendent ;  and  of  the  relations  of 
inorrmenu  to  each  other,  and  to  the  quantities  from  which  they 
dcri%rd.  F*or  this  branch  of  Mathematics,  we  venture  to  propoM 
the  name  Rheometru  ;  fntro  the  Greek  ^^w,  I  flow,  sufgested  by  the 
name  hluxions,  applied  to  this  science  by  Newton.  The  word  Cif* 
rii/«if ,  is  the  l^tin  for  a  small  stone,  or  pebble  ;  and  as  the  anetetiti 
uAcd  pebbles  to  assist  them  in  numbering  or  reckoninf ,  the  word  was 
hence  applied  to  the  method  or  means  of  numerical  calculatioo. 
I^ibnitx  conceived  the  dependent  quantities  to  receive  infinitely  snaU 
increments,  the  sum  of  which  would  make  up  the  quantities  theoH 
iieive«  :  hence  he  proposed  fur  this  branch  the  name  above  fives. 
Newton  considered  all  quantities  as  generated  by  motion ;  a  line  by 
the  motion  of  a  point ;  a  surface  by  the  motion  of  a  line ;  and  a  sdid 
by  the  notion  of  a  surface.  This  idea  of  magnitudes  moving,  or 
flowing^  led  him  to  propose  for  this  new  scienoe,  the  name  of 
FturionM ;  which  is  now,  however,  for  the  most  part  superseded  by 
the  name  proposed  by  Ijeibnitx. 

Kepler  was  the  first,  among  the  modems,  who  applied  the  inSni- 
tesimal  method  to  geometrical  figures ;  and  he  considered  the  cirelt 
as  composed  of  infinitely  small  triangles,  formed  by  the  radii.  Tlie 
methoti  of  indiviMibieM,  first  publtshed  in  1039,  by  Cavalien,  or 
C^arallerius  of  Bologna,  regarded  surfaces  as  made  up  of  mere  liaot; 
whereas  Roberval,  his  contemporary,  regarded  them  as  composed  of 
infinitesimal  areas;  and  applied  this  method  to  the  measure  of  tlio 
cycloid.  Fermat's  method  of  finding  mnxima  mnd  miniwrn^  toi- 
proved  by  I>escarles,  in  his  method  of  tangents,  and  still  fartlMr 
extended  by  Wall  is  of  England,  in  his  Arithmetie  of  Infinites*  on 
the  quadrature  of  curves,  as  also  by  Huygfiens,  in  his  theory  of 
evolutes,  was  among  the  successive  steps  which  led  to  the  inventMNl 
of  the  Dififerential  (Calculus.  This  invention  hae  been  claimed  both 
for  Newton,  and  Ijeibnili :  but  the  question  has  never  been  lolly 
derided.  Newton  is  said  to  have  invented  his  method  of  Fluiiow 
as  early  as  \fm  ;  but  he  made  no  poblicatioQ  of  it  till  that  in  Ui 
Prinripia,  in  16fl6.  I«eibnits  claims  to  have  invented  the  Caleotao 
in  1(170 :  and  the  first  publication  of  it  was  made  by  him  in  I084» 
in  the  l^ipsie  Acts,  under  the  title  of  k  New  Method  for  Maxino 
and  Minima ;  but  it  contained  no  demonstrmtions.  Leiboitx  gave  tbo 
first  ideas  of  the  Integral  C^alculus,  in  two  small  trade,  on  the  qoadro- 
ture  of  curves,  published  in  1605. 

From  this  time,  the  new  caleoltts  made  rapid  advanees,  in  tlio 

hands  of  its  inventors  and  others  :  and  its  great  utility  was  shown  \m 

%\M  successful  application  to  many  of  the  More  diAcolt  problems  ii 

phvsicat  science,  which  had  never  before  been  foaolved.     Tba  iial 
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regular  trealisc  on  ihc  DitTerential  Calculus,  was  the  Analysis  of  Infi- 
nites, publislu^d  in  France,  in  1009,  by  the  Man^uis  de  I/ilopital ; 
and  the  fin^x  rlrmentary  treatise  upon  ii  in  England,  was  published  by 
Hayes,  in  1701.  Brook  Taylor's  theorem,  published  in  1715,  and 
Maclaurin's  theorem,  deduced  from  Taylor's,  have  l>erome  the  basis 
of  the  calculus  of  finite  diflerences,  or  incremenu  and  scries,  on 
which  Lagrange  has  founded  his  whole  theory  of  the  Calculus. 
Maclaurin,  in  his  Treatise  of  Fluxions,  published  in  17-f*i,  first  sub- 
jected the  principles  of  this  science  to  strictly  geometrical  proof;  and 
they  were  demonstrated  analytically  by  Lagrange,  in  1772. 

James  Bemouilli,  a  friend  of  Ix*ibnitz,  distinguished  himself  by 
the  application  f>f  the  Calculus  to  the  elastic  spring,  the  logarithmic 
spiral,  and  to  the  most  diflficult  isoperi metrical  cunres :  and  his 
brother  John  Bemouilli,  though  doubtless  his  inferior,  did  much 
to  promote  this  science;  particularly  in  his  examination  of  expo- 
ncntial  functions,  about  the  year  1007;  and  in  his  application  of 
Leibnitz's  method  of  differencing  from  curve  to  curve.  The  import- 
ant methml  of  partial  differenret,  first  applied  by  Ruler,  was 
eitended  by  D'Alerobert,  \n  studying  the  vibrations  of  a  musical 
•triog ;  and  still  farther  extended  by  Euler  himself,  in  his  Investiga- 
tic  Functionum,  published  in  1762.  I«a  Grange,  in  1700,  invented 
the  Calculun  of  Variationn  i  whieh  Euler  was  one  of  the  first  to 
adopt,  and  winch  I«a  Place  has  successfully  applied  to  the  planetary 
perturbations.  The  developement  of  functions  in  series,  has  been 
facilitati'd  l)y  the  lalutrs  of  La  Place ;  as  also  by  Ilindenburg's  combi- 
nator}'  analysis,  and  by  Arbogast's  calculus  of  derivations,  invented 
in  the  year  1H(H).  Of  farther  improvements,  by  rLiiraut*  Fontaine, 
Legencire,  Cousin,  and  others,  we  have  no  room  here  to  speak. 

Our  further  notice  of  this  science  will  be  very  brief,  and  com- 
priaetl  under  the  two  divisions  of  the  DiflTerential,  and  the  Integral 
Calculus. 

$  L  The  immediate  object  of  the  DiffertntimI  Cmicului^  is,  having 
given  the  relation  of  two  quantities,  or  flnenta,  to  find  the  ratio  of 
their  differentials,  or  fluxions.  The  name  of  differmiiali  is  given 
to  the  increments  of  quantities,  when  supposed  to  become  infinitely 
•mall  or  zero ;  but  though  the  increments  themaelvet  thoa  disappear, 
their  ratio  or  proportion  to  each  other  does  not  disappear,  but  becomes 
an  exact  and  definite  mathematical  quantity,  having  important  appli- 
cations. In  this  branch  of  mathematics,  quantities  are  considered  as 
either  romtant^  or  variahh ;  the  former  being  eipreased  by  the  first, 
and  the  latter  by  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet.  When  the  value 
of  one  ({uantity  depends  upon  that  of  another,  the  former  is  said  to 
be  a  function  of  the  latter.  Thus,  in  the  equation,  y  ^  ox  -f  6,  y  is 
•aid  to  l>e  an  explicit  function  of  x :  and  x  is  said  to  be  an  impfieii 
tn  implied  function  of  y  ;  but  a  and  b  represent  eon«tant  quantities. 
In  this  example,  if  x  increases  in  value,  y  is  also  increased;  and 
hence  y  may  l>e  calletl  an  increa^inf  function  of  Jr.  Fonetiona  art 
also  distiniruisheil  as  either  nljehraic  or  tramrendeniai :  the  latter 
bemg  either  logarithmic,  or  rirrular  functions,  whieh  cannot  he  ei- 
pressed  by  a  limiteil  number  of  algebraic  terms,  but  only  by  a 
aa  y  w  log.  jr,  or  y  «  sin  x. 
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Retuniinii  the  equation  y  at  or  -f  6,  which  i«  that  of  a  straight 
hne,  (p.  335},  if  we  ffi?e  to  x  an  increment  h,  and  the  corrcfpood* 
ing  increment  o(  y  l>e  k,  tlien  t)te  equation  hecomea  y  -f  k^a  (x  -f-  A) 

•f6Ma4'-faA4'^;  ^^d,  from  tliia,  subtracting  the  original  equik 

k 
tion,  we  have  k  »  aA,  or  ~  «  a  ;  which  shows  that  in  an  equation 

of  the  first  degree,  correspondmg  to  a  straight  line,  the  increments 

of  the  variables,  or  o(  tlie  ordinate  and  absciiisa,  have  a  constant  ratio. 

But  if  we  take  the  equation  of  a  circle*  y*  -f-  x*  a«  /?•,  or  y*  h  ^— 

x',  ^*hich  IB  an  equation  of  tlie  second  degree,  hence  belonging  to  a 

cur%c  of  the  second  order,  and  if  we  give  to  x  and  y  the  correspond* 

ing  increinenis  h  and  ir,  wc  have  (y  -j-  ky  — /?•  —  (x  -f  h)* ;  ory*  + 

'Z  iy  -j-  k*  MB  /?•  —  /••  —  2  Ax  —  A' :    and    subtracting    tlic    origioid 

equation  from  thin,  we  have  2  ily  -f  k*  ^  —  2  Ax  —  A';  in  which  the 

raiiu  uf  k  and  A  varies,  whetlier   we  vary  x  and  y,  or  change  the 

%aiuc9  of  k  and  A  themselves.     But  if  we  make   these   increments 

infinitely  siuall,  their  squares  k*  and  A*  wiU  become  infinitely  small, 

cwn  compared  with  k  and  A;  and  hence  may  be  neglected;  so  thni 

k  X 

we  then  have  th»»  equation  2  i^y  «— 2  Ax ;  or  — ^^-.     In  this 

rase,  k  and  A  become  the  diflTerentials  of  x  and  y,  and  are  expreaeod 
by  writing  the  letter  d  before  the  quantity  from  which  thejr  are 
den  veil. 

'I'hus,  when  we  paM9  to  Ifu  limit*  by  making  k  and  y  infinitely 

dy  X 

tmail,  the  lost  equation  becomes    . -  ■■ ;  from  which  we  hmve 

d\f  a- f/x,  for  the  finit  difTerenlial  equation  of  the  circle.     The 

y                                         r 
ratio  of  the  incremenu,  that  is, ,  is  technically  called  the  d^ffk* 

rential  co-efficient ;  and  it  expresses  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which 
a  tangent  line  to  the  circle,  at  the  point  whose  coordinates  are  x  and 
y,  makes  with  the  axis  of  abscissas.  This  furnishes  us  with  an 
cmy  mode  o(  drawing  a  tant^ent  line  to  the  circle,  at  any  point 
whone  co<'»nlinat<^  x,  and  y  are  given.  Moreover,  if  the  value  of  y» 
after  increasing  to  a  certain  extent,  should  reach  its  greatest  limit,  thin 
uill  !»e  iihown  by  i/y  ?>ecoming  infinitely  small,  or  lero,  in  coropari* 

son  with  dx ;  that  is,  we  shall  have  in  this  case  -^  ^  0  ;  or ^  # ; 

(U  y 

or  —  X  ■■  y  X  0  ^  0,  showing  that  the  greatest  value  of  y  is  thai 

v»  filch  corrrftponds  u»  x  m  0.     From  this,  the  maximum  value  of  y 

lUc'lf  may   l»c   found,  by    making  x«0   in    the   original  equation; 

which,  for  iliis  v^ue,  gives  y»/?.     Tlie   mi/iifiiiijii  value  of  y»  in 

found  on  precisely  tlie  same  principle,  and  by  the  same  metnod^ 

from  which  we   perceive  tlie  ready  application  of  this  Cakuliia  lo 

problem*  of  iiia&ima  and  minima. 

We  have  only  room  remaining  lo  give  some  of  the  simplest  mlia 

f  »r  ditTrrrnu  lUn^  quantities,  in  order  to  find  tlie  differential  equations* 

T!it*  ditfcrential  of  ax,  is  a  .  i/x ;  and  that  of  a  constant  term  is  leio  ; 

».>  that  runsunt  term*  have  no  influence  on  the  diflferential  equation; 

as  shown  by  the  term  i?*  in  the  last  eiaoiple.     Tbs  diffimnttal  of 
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xy  is  x.dy  -f  y.dx :  thai  of  x*  if  2  x .  dx  ;  and  ihil  of  x»  it  3x«  dr. 
In  general,  ihe  diflferential  of  a  product,  ia  found  by  mulliplying  the 
diflerential  of  each  variable  by  the  product  of  all  the  other  iranablet, 
and  taking  the  sum  of  these  fle?eral  products.     The  diflferential  of 

.  ig  ^'  ''^     ^'^Ji :  the  diflferential  of  the  sine  of  x  is  coa  x .  i^:  the 

differential  of  the  cosine  of  x  is  —  sin  x.c/x.*  and  that  of  the  loga- 

dx 
rithm  of  X  is  — .  By  differentiating  anew  the  first  differential  equa- 
tion, we  obtain  the  second  differential  equation,  and  from  this  the 
third,  and  higher  equations ;  which  are  necessary  in  the  application 
of  Taylor*s  and  Maclaurin*s  theorems :  but  these,  we  have  no  room 
here  to  explain. 

$  2.  The  object  of  the  InUfcral  Ca!euiui,  is,  having  giren  the 
differential  coefficient  of  any  function,  to  find  the  function  itself. 
Hence,  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  Differential  Calculus ;  and  was  called 
by  Newton  the  Inverse  Method  of  Fluxions.  In  this  view,  the  func- 
tion is  called  the  intescrtd^  or  fluent ;  being  considered  as  the  sum 
of  all  the  successive  increments  which  together  make  up  the  function 
■ought.  To  find  the  integral  of  any  expression,  is  to  find  the  quan- 
tity which  will  ha%'e  that  expression  for  its  differential,  or  differential 
eoeflicient.  Thus,  the  differential  of  ax  -)-  6  being  a.cfx,  conversely 
we  say  that  the  integral  of  a,dx  is  ox  -f  6.     The   integral  of  any 

quantity,  is  designated  by  writing  before  it  the  character  /,  reaem- 

bling  the  letter  t ,  the  initial  of  the  word  sum  ;  as  d  was  tised  to  de- 
signate the  differential,  by  a  similar  alliteration.     Thoa  we  have 

d  (ox  -^  b)  wm  dy  wm  a.dx;  and 

r  a.dx  wmy  wmax  '\-  b. 

The  eonstant  term  6,  was  called  by  Newton  the  e^rrteiion  of  Iht 
Jhunt :  and  it  cannot  be  found  immediately  by  the  integration,  be- 
cause this  process  only  gives  the  variable  terms,  of  which  this  constant 
term  is  entirely  independent. 

This  explanation  of  the  Integral  Cyalcaltia,  will  aerve  to  show  how 
it  may  be  applied  to  the  rectificaiion  of  a  carve,  that  is,  the  finding 
of  its  length  ;  or  to  the  quadrature  of  a  surface,  that  is,  the  finding  of 
its  area ;  or  to  the  eubaiurt  of  a  solid,  by  which  we  measure  its  so- 
lidity. Taking,  for  example,  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola^  the 
equation  of  wlych  is  y*  «  2  px  ;  (p.  336) ;  and  calling  f  the  area  com- 
prehended between  the  axb,  the  cur^e,  and  a  given  ordinate  y,  (or 
PH,  Plate  VII.,  Fig.  19.)  we  assume  the  equation  iff  wm  y.dx  ;  each 
member  expressing  the  infinitely  small  area  eomprehemied  betweta 
two  consecutive  onltnaies :  and  substituting,  in  this,  the  value  of  djt^ 
found  from  the  differential  equation,  2y .  c/y  im  Sp .  dx,  which  givua 

4lx  «  ?^  we  have  di  -  ^^ ;  the  integral  of  which  m  fdM^B 

P  P  *  J 

V* 
-■  ^.     This  integral  requires  no  correction,  or  eonstant  term,  b©- 

*P 

caoM  it  already  make*  tht  area  t «  0  wImi  y  bifomaa  stm,  fdUoh 
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the  case  requires.     We  have  then  «  b  ^ ;  or  since  y^  =s2  pa?,  we 

,  y  X2px      2xy       ,   .       .       .       .  .. 

have  8  =  - — —-^~-  =s  — q    5  ^oid  showing  that  the  area  in  question  is 

two-thirds  of  the  product  of  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  by  which  the 
area  is  included.  Such  are  the  beautiful  applications  of  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus. 


2w2 


X.  DEPARTMEXT: 

ACR0PHYSIC8. 


In  the  department  of  Acrophysict,  we  include  those  bnmchct  of 
science  which  relate  to  the  dynamical  laws  of  matter,  or  the  agencies 
by  which  the  inanimate  material  world  is  regulated.  The  name  is 
derived  from  tlie  (treek,  a«tK)i,  high,  and  fv^tf,  nature;  properly  »ig« 
fiifying  the  higher  study  of  nature  ;  tliat  is,  as  regards  material  ohjccts. 
The  term  Phyiia,  has  been  variously  applied ;  sometimes  limited  to 
the  mathematical,  and  at  others  extended  to  the  chemical  laws  of 
matter ;  sometimes  including  both  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural 
Histor)',  but  more  frequently  confined  to  tlie  former.  Hence  the 
desirableness  of  a  generic  term,  which,  being  strictly  defined,  may 
designate  exclusively  tiie  class  of  sciences  constituting  the  present 
department.  The  term  Satural  Phiiotophy^  might  suflTice  for  this 
purpose,  were  it  not  liable  to  ambiguity  :  but  it  sometimes  excludes 
Astronomy  ;  and  is  generally  considered  as  exclusive  of  (^hemistry  ; 
although  we  have  high  authority  for  regarding  this  latter  branch  astt 
pmrt  of  the  same  group  of  sciences. 

In  the  deparunent  of  Acrophysics,  we  therefore  place  not  only  Me- 
chanics, Optics,  Elecuicity,  and  Calorics,  which  are  usually  com- 
prehended  under  Satural  PhUoiophy ;  but  also  the  branches  of 
Astronomy  and  Chemistry ;  as  chiefly  relating  to  the  general  laws, 
though  partly  to  tlie  special  productions  of  nature.  Most  of  these 
sciences  depend  more  or  less  on  the  pure  mathematics  for  their  elu- 
cidation ;  and  hence  were  formerly,  and  are  still  occasionally  designa- 
ted as  Mixed  Mathematict.  But  the  daU,  or  facts,  to  which  the 
calculations  are  applied,  we  obtain  chiefly  from  obwrratioQ  and  ex- 
periment :  hence  tliese  branches  have  also  been  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Experimental  Philoiophy ;  though  this  term  is  most 
frequenUy  applied  to  the  studies  of  Optics,  Electrics,  and  Calorics. 
The  uses  to  which  this  department  of  science  may  be  applied,  are 
numerous  and  important;  not  only  in  dispelling  superstition,  and 
elevating  the  mind,  by  explaining  the  wonderftd  phenomena  and 
operations  of  nature  ;  but  in  aiding  the  physical  arts,  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  which  tliey  require,  for  Uieir  successful  practice,  and 
Ikrther  improvemenL 

By  the  general  term,  maiier,  is  meant  any  •ubstaQce  which  is 
capable  of  aflfecting  our  senses.  Matter  exists  in  three  states ;  $aiidt 
U^uiii,  and  xrosroi/f.  In  the  first,  the  particles  cohere  together,  so 
as  not  to  be  freely  separaU'd ;  in  the  second,  they  cohere  slightly,  bat 
separate  freely  ;  and  m  tlie  thirtl,  or  aeriform  stale,  they  not  only 
separate  freely,  but  tend  to  recede  from  each  other,  as  far  as  the 
space  which  tliey  occupy,  or  pressure  which  ihejr  experienee,  will 
allow.    Liquids  and  gases  are  both  lormsd  AiMbi  tbt  IbroMr  i»> 

949 
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eompTTfsiiMr,  or  nearly  '»o  ;  the  latter  comprestible  and  elistic.  Tha 
rnpcu  o(  ll^h^  h(*at,  and  electricity,  are  usually  attributed  to  one  or 
more  fluids,  pertading  all  s|)arr  ;  but  too  subtile  and  diffusive  to  be 
collfctrd  and  weiijhed,  and  hence  termed  imponderable.  Concern- 
injr  the  con^iitutton  of  matter,  \\\crv  arc  two  opposite  theories.  The 
dynamic  theory ,  supposes  thnt  matter  is  continuous,  without  anj 
atomic  oripntzation,  and  without  any  pores  or  interstices.  The 
atomic  theory,  supposes  all  matter  to  consist  of  insensibly  small,  or 
ultimate  particles,  called  atom» ;  each  having  a  regular,  and  probably 
a  rtiundetl  shape;  with  interstices  between  them,  like  those  in  a  pile 
of  cannon  hall*.  'Iliis  theoiy  is  now  generally  adopted  ;  and  it  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  laws  of  crystallization,  and  of  chemical 
comhmation  in  definite  proportions. 

There  are  two  essenti.il  proj^ertien  of  matter,  without  which  we 
cannot  conceive  of  its  existence.     Thev  arc  extension,  and   rettsU* 

* 

bihty.  AV/fiifion,  is  that  property  of  matter  by  which  it  mutt 
occupy  a  certain  space ;  and  rcMiitihility,  less  properly  called  im* 
p-netrahihty,  is  that  property  by  which  it  will  not  permit  other  mat- 
ter to  occupy  the  same  spare  at  the  same  time.  Four  other  properties 
of  niatirr  may  be  termed  general ;  as  they  belong  to  all  matter  with 
which  we  are  acquainte<l;  though  not  essential  to  its  existence.  They 
are  gravitation,  inertia,  porosity,  and  divisibility.  Gravitation^  IS 
that  pro{>rrty  of  matter  by  which  it  tends  to  move  towards  other 
matter,  unless  prevented  by  some  force,  to  which,  in  that  case,  it 
opjMiscs  a  certain  pressure  or  resistance  :  and  inertia^  is  that  property 
of  matter  by  which,  being  at  rest,  it  tends  to  remain  at  rest,  or  being 
in  motion  it  ever  continues  in  motion,  unless  affected  by  some  extra- 
neous force.  Poroiiry,  is  that  prt^perty  of  matter  by  which,  accord- 
injf  Ui  the  atomic  theory,  it  presents  interstices  or  pores  between  its 
particles  :  and  r/irui7ii7i7y,  is  that  property  by  which  matter  may  be 
m»4ilve<l  into  particles,  at  least  as  small  as  our  vision  will  permit  us  to 
dis«*o%rr.  Of  the  remaining  properties  of  matter,  which  may  be 
termed  nccidrnfal,  such  as  cctlor.  shape,  hardness,  elasticity,  and  the 
like,  we  have  no  room  here  to  speak. 

The  progress  of  Acrophystcs,  was  neeesssrily  dependent^  in  a 
great  measure,  on  that  of  Mathematics  ;  and  its  study  has  l>een  a 
great  stimulus  to  mathematical  inquiries,  by  clothing  them  with  new 
intercfit  and  imp^trtance.  How  much  knowledge  in  this  department 
wa«  {M«««essed  by  the  ancient  Chaldeans  and  Eg>'ptians,  we  are 
unj^«le  exactly  to  asrertain  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  considerable* 
snd  drrned  from  one  common  source.  Their  knowledge  of  these 
•nrnce*  was  carrieil  into  CJreece,  by  Thales  and  Pythagoras;  io 
wh«»^  doctrines  tnith  was  often  mingletl  with  error.  Thus,  Thaleo 
tau«;ht  that  water  was  the  sole  element^  of  whieh  all  things  were 
cofn{M»#«Ml;  nnd  he  l>elieved  amber,  and  the  magnet,  to  be  animate 
Ikmhit*.  |*yihagforas  attached  a  mysterious  importanee  to  certain  nam* 
In-r*,  a<  eierci«ing  a  control  or  influence  over  tlie  material  world. 
Anitimrnes  and  Diogenes  regm riled  air  as  the  primary  element^  of 
\«  inrh    e\rn   wntrr  wrts  comp«»sed;  and   Ifeniclitus   maintained  that 

^•-r  %•-»•  the  prirnirv  element,  into  which  all  others  might  be  resolved. 

Iniptd<»cl(4  admitted  the  existence  of  four  elements  ;  fire,  air,  walert 
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and  earth  ;  ami  ron^iderctl  light  a!i  also  a  material  suhstance.  Aris- 
totle maintaineil  the  idea  uf  a  series,  or  succession  of  elements  ;  the 
higheixt  hein};  the  lii^htest :  and  he  re^rded  maiitr^  fornix  and 
priratiot*,  as  the  three  great  agents  by  which  tlie  world  is  con- 
trolled, (p.  20.) 

We  have  now  pointed  out  some  of  the  errors  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sopher?* ;  reserving  the  truths  which  they  discovered  for  the  histi>ry  of 
the  different  branches  of  Acrophysics.  We  may  add  that  Archimedes 
thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  philosophy  to  write  explanatory  and 
practical  works  on  the  sciences ;  which,  perhaps,  was  the  greatest 
error  that  this  profound  philosopfier  ever  entertained :  as  it  caused 
the  loss  of  much  valuable  information  to  succeeding  ages.  The 
knowledgt'  of  the  ancient**,  in  this  department  of  science,  was  pre- 
served in  {lart  liy  the  Arabians;  and  by  them  transmitted  to  moilern 
Europe*,  with  Home  important  additions,  (p.  289).  Among  the  ear- 
liest pioneers  of  modem  science,  we  may  mention  Roger  Bacon,  an 
English  monk  or  FViar,  whose  discoveries  in  optics  and  chemi>trv 
deserve  an  honorable  mention.  Still,  the  limits  of  physical  tnitn 
were  confined,  and  its  march  im[>e<led,  in  his  time,  by  the  metaphy* 
•ical  subUeties  and  vagaries  of  the  schoolmen,  based  on  the  high 
authority  of  Ariittotle.  To  Frmcis  Bacon,  I^ord  Verulam,  whose 
profound  w(»rk,  entided  **  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum,**  in  contra- 
distinction  fnnn  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  first  unfolded  the  right 
method  of  studying  nature,  by  observation,  experiment,  and  a  careful 
induction  of  principles  from  numerous  and  well  known  facts ;  to 
him  is  mmlern  science  indebtetl,  at  least  in  a  considerable  degree, 
for  its  rapid  and  continuous  progress,  among  all  enlightened  nations, 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Of  the  Acroplly^ical  sciences,  .Astronomy  was  the  first  to  emerge 
from  darkness,  when  C*o))ernicus  and  (ialileo  revifed  the  true  solar 
system  ;  the  theory  of  which  has  since  been  developed  by  Newton 
and  I^  Place.  Galileo  also  laid  the  foundation  of  IhfnamUi^  or  the 
theory  of  variable  motion,  with  which  the  ancients  were  slightly  or 
not  at  all  acquainted  :  and  his  pupil,  Torricelli,  originated  the  science 
of  PneunwticM,  by  discovering  the  ponderabdity  of  the  air.  The 
prismatic  decomposition  of  Light,  by  Newton,  gare  a  new  impulae 
to  die  Mudy  of  Op/iVs,  which  had  previously  been  limited  to  a  few 
of  the  more  common  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction.  The 
discoveries  of  Dr.  (Silbert,  first  elevate«l  Maznetiwm  to  tlie  rank  of 
a  science ;  and  formed  a  nucleus  on  which  has  arisen  the  kindred 
seience  of  Elect ricittf.  Galvanism  originated,  in  the  last  century, 
with  the  dit^coveries  of  Professor  (Salvani ;  and  Electro- Magnetism, 
in  the  preiieiit  centur\-,  with  those  of  Professor  Oersted  ;  to  whirh 
Dr.  Si*eU>ck  has  Mince  atlded  a  new  class  of  phenomena,  in  those  of 
Thermo- Klectricity.  Chtmi%lrtf  first  took  a  scientific  form  in  the 
hands  of  Beccher  and  Stahl ;  thouifh  its  true  theory  was  more  recendy 
made  known  by  r*a%oi«ier  and  Dalum.  Tu  Dr.  Black  we  are  indebtetl 
for  the  initial  discoveries  in  Pneumatic  riiemiatry,  and  some  of  the 
roost  important  hws  of  C*uloric«. 

Thus  rjpid  an«I  brilliant  ha<*  b«-en  the  modem  progress  of  the 
sciences  included  in  the  present  department.     We  procctd  to  trsst 
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of  ihrm.  in  the  brief  manner  hrrc  rr<)uired,  under  the  branches  of 
1.  Mrchanirs  ;  *i.  Astronomy;  3.  Optics;  4.  Ceraunics,  including 
Caloric*,  Electricity,  Magneium.  and  (talraniam  ;  and  5.  Chemiauy. 


CHAPTER  I. 

■  BCUA!<ICa. 

Meciiamics,  ia  the  acience  which  treata  of  forces  acting  upoa 
matter,  and  which  investigatea  the  lawa  of  equilibrium  and  motion, 
)>oth  of  lolids,  and  of  (luidi.  The  name  is  dcri%'ed  from  the  Greek 
^r^urr,  a  nischme ;  as  the  constniction  of  machines  probably  first 
Ird  t«»  the  study  of  this  science.  The  term  fiuf//f  r,  has  been  already 
drfincd,  and  the  principal  properties  of  matter  explained,  in  the  intro- 
duction  to  this  department.  A  force,  is  an  agent,  tending  either  to 
pnHlurr  or  to  resist  motion.  When  the  forces  acting  upon  a  body 
counier.irt  each  other,  or  do  not  produce  any  motion,  the  body  it 
said  to  be  in  equilibrium.  When  a  body  movea  through  equal 
space*  in  equal  times,  its  motion  is  said  to  be  uniform  ;  but  in  all 
other  c.i^cs  It  is  variable.  In  the  former  case,  the  forces  cease  to 
act,  or  eUe  counteract  each  other  :  but  all  cases  of  rariable  motion 
are  owm^  to  the  action  of  continuous  or  incessant  forces. 

The  tH*tit  sub-division  of  Mechanics,  is  pmbably  into  the  four  heads 
of  Slavic*,  Dynamics.  Ilydrics,  and  Pneumatics.  Slaticif  treats  of 
tlie  rotidiiions  of  equilibrium,  and  of  uniform  motion,  particularly  in 
regard  to  solids  ;  though  many  of  its  principles  are  also  applicable  to 
fluuN.  Dynamitic  treats  of  the  lawa  of  variable  motion  ;  with  the 
same  restriction  concerning  its  application.  Hydria,  including  both 
n\(lrt>stitics  and  llydrotlynamics,  treats  of  those  laws  of  equilibrium 
and  motion  which  are  peculiar  to  liquids  ;  and  Pneumaiici,  treats 
of  the  correspondini;  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  aeriform 
fluuU.  or  f(ases.  The  term  Hydraulics,  more  properly  applies  to 
those  constructions  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  the  study  ol  which 
beloni^  to  C*ivd  Engineering  ;  and  Acoustics,  or  the  doctrine  of 
sound,  may  properly  be  included  under  the  head  of  Pneumatics. 
The  iictenee  of  Mechanics,  finds  its  applications  not  only  in  th9 
construction  of  Machinery,  but  also  in  the  sueceedinc  branches  of 
the  pre«ent  department ;  lo  some  of  which,  the  study  of  it  is  an 
indis(>ens«ble  preliminar)'. 

Aerordin;  to  Vitruvius.  the  ancients  were  from  time  immemorial 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  mechanical  powers,  so  called;  as  tha 
inrlinetl  plane,  capstan,  and  pulley  ;  to  which,  no  doubt,  should  ba 
added  the  wedfe,  and  the  lever,  as  the  simplest  of  them  all.  The 
•rrrw  was  also  known  to,  if  not  invented  bv,  Archimedes;  to  whcMB 
the  tSeoPk  of  the  mechanical  powers  is  jastly  attributed.  The  moat 
anrif>nt  writing  extant,  on  this  science,  are  those  of  Aristotle ;  who 
un  !rrft*v>d  tSr  principle  of  momenia,  but  not  that  of  the  lerer.  Thia 
latter  pnn(*iple  was  first  discovered  by  Archimedes;  who  deduead 
frufn  it  the  principle  of  the  cenire  of  gravity ,  as  eiplained  in  bia 
44 
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work  entitled  Ftnporrika^  concerning;  equiponderants.  He  aUo  dit- 
covered  the  important  law  of  the  equilibrium  of  fiuid^  ;  and  applies! 
it  to  the  findini^  of  specific  gravities,  in  tlie  celebrated  problem  of 
IIiero*s  crown.  The  invention  o(  pumps  for  nivinj^  uater,  is  due  to 
Ctesibius,  and  Hert),  of  Alexandria,  150  to  120  K.  i\:  and  the  first 
correct  ideas  on  the  motion  of  water  in  canah,  belong  to  FVontinus 
of  Rome,  who  flourished  A.  I).  100.  The  initial  theory  of  Acous- 
tics, or  at  least  of  musical  sounds,  belongs  to  Pythagoras ;  and  was 
t  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  the  concordant  notes  of  several  hammers, 
whose  weiifhts  he  found  to  have  a  certain  ratio. 

The  discovery  of  the  paraUthzram  of  fortes^  was  made  by  Ste- 
Tens,  or  Stevinus  of  Holland,  about  A.  I).  1000  ;  to  which  Varignoo 
afterwards  added  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles,  (talileo  dis- 
covered the  law$  of  fallinsr  ffOttiei,  and  invented  the  prnhthtm  ; 
thus  founiling  the  branch  of  Dynamics.  Torricelli's  discovery  nf 
the  prrsiure  of  the  air^  and  his  invention  of  the  barometer^  were  in 
like  manner  the  basis  of  Pneumatics,  as  .ilready  mentioned.  Pascal 
first  noticed  the  principle  of  the  tratiBmimion  of  prfMMure,  ^fierwnnh 
applied  by  Bramah  to  the  hydrostatic  press ;  and  Mariotte  discovered 
the  law  of  pressure  in  erases  when  confined.  Huyghens  inventrd  the 
tycloidal  pendulum,  and  explained  its  peculiar  properties ;  and  ci>n- 
temporaneounly  with  Wallis  and  Wren,  he  demonstrated  the  laws  of 
collision  of  bo<lies.  Newton,  in  his  Principia,  or  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  investieated  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  first 
rCYealed  the  great  law  of  Cnivrnal  eravitaiion,  Euler,  by  a  happy 
analysis,  generalized  the  theorems  of  Mechanics,  and  reduced  the 
whole  to  a  system  of  analytical  formulas.  James  Bemouilli  stu<lied 
the  centre  of  percussion ;  I)*Alembert  discovered  the  principle  of 
efficient  and  residual  forces ;  (^oulomb  investigated  the  laws  of  fric- 
tion :  and  Prony,  those  of  running  water :  but  many  other  discoveries, 
in  this  branch  of  science,  it  is  beyond  our  limits  to  notice. 

We  proceed  to  explain  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  me- 
chanics, under  the  four  heads  of  Statics,  Dynamicf,  Hydrics,  and 
Pneumatics. 

$  1.  The  science  of  Static*^  relates  to  the  conditions  of  equili- 
brium and  of  uniform  motion,  applietl  partieulariy  to  solid  bodies.  A 
force  is  meatured^  by  the  velocity  which  it  communicates  to  a  given 
mass :  and  the  momtntum^  or  quantity  of  motion,  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity.  The  nuiss,  is  represented  by 
the  weiffht :  and  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  bulk  by  the  dentittft 
which  latter  is  the  weight  of  the  unit  of  mass.  The  re/oct/y  of  a 
body,  in  the  space  over  which  it  moves  in  a  unit  of  time ;  as  so  many 
feet  per  necond.  The  retullant^  of  two  or  more  forces,  is  a  single 
force,  which  might  uke  the  place  of  them  all,  and  produce  the  sane 
effect.  The  forces  which  tn|?ether  are  equivalent  to  the  resultant, 
•re  ca11e<l  mmponnitt,  \  force  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant, 
may  be  calletl  a  quiearent  forre  ;  as  it  produces  eqailtbrium. 

If  two  forces  act  in  the  same  straight  line,  their  resnitant  is  equal 
to  their  sum,  or  difference,  accfinlinjr  as  they  act  in  the  same,  or  in 
opposite  directions.  If  two  component  forces  are  oblique  to  each 
other,  but  lie  in  the  fame  plane,  they  will  meet,  and  nay  be  repee- 
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•ented  hy  the  two  contifuoiis  tides  of  t  fHtrmlieUgram  f  hsrinf  the 
dirrctiout  of  the  forces  for  those  of  the  sides,  tnd  the  iDoineiituin  of 
the  forces  proportional  to  the  lenrths  of  the  skies ;  in  which  case  tho 
diagonal  will  represent  the  reBuittmi,  hoth  in  momentuni  and  diree* 
tion.  The  mpmtni,  or  leverage,  of  a  force,  is  the  product  of  its  mo* 
nentum  br  the  perpendicular  distance  from  it  to  a  fiied  point  called 
the  origin  ofmomeniM:  and  it  measures  the  tendency  of  the  force  to 
turn  the  \HH\y  around  the  origin,  considered  as  a  fixed  axis.  In  any 
syitrro  of  forces,  the  moment  of  the  resultant  is  equid  to  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  all  the  components.  This  important  fact  is  called 
the  prinriple  of  moments.  'Fhe  eenirt  of  gravity ^  of  any  body,  or 
system,  10  a  point  through  which  will  pass  the  resultant  of  all  the 
com|M)nrnt  forces  of  gravity,  acting  on  the  different  particles,  or  parte 
of  the  fyiitem.  It  may  be  fmmd  by  the  principle  of  moments ;  and 
if  this  point  be  supported,  the  whole  body  is  supported  thereby. 

The  rope  machine^  or  funicle,  consisting  of  forces  acting  on  thrM 
or  morr  cords,  or  ropes,  connecte<l  together  at  one  point,  is  wom^ 
tinu'»  rrf  jrded  as  a  mechanical  power.  Tliere  are,  however,  tisually 
n-cWoneu  tti  mechanicai  power i^  or  simple  machines  for  rendering 
forces  more  avnilable  :  viz.  the  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  puUev,  inclined 
plane,  screw,  and  wedge.  The  /crfr,  is  essentially  an  inflexible  rod 
or  bar,  piipportrd  by  a  fulcrum,  either  a  prop  or  a  pivot,  and  acted 
upon  by  two  or  more  forces  tending  to  turn  it,  or  to  resist  its  tominjr. 
Ill  the  case  of  the  balance,  or  steelyard,  the  forces,  when  in  equiit* 
brium,  are  inversely  as  their  distances  from  the  fulcrum.  In  the 
wheel  and  axle^  capstan,  or  windlass,  the  forces  are  inversely  as  the 
radii  on  which  they  act.  In  the  simple  (ixed  puUey^  the  power  is 
equ^l  to  the  resistance,  but  acu  in  a  different  direction ;  whereas,  ia 
the  simple  moveable  pulley,  the  weight  supported  by  the  pivot,  if 
double  the  force  at  either  etid  of  the  rope. 

In  the  ineiined  plane,  the  force  parallel  to  the  slope,  is  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  which  it  sustains,  as  the  height  to  the  slope.  la 
the  icrew,  acted  upon  by  a  lever,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  mi 
the  disunce  between  the  spiral  threads,  is  to  the  circumference  do- 
scribed  by  the  power.  In  the  common  wtdge^  the  forces  are  as  tho 
length  of  the  sides  against  which  they  act.  Such  are  the  ratios  re* 
quired  to  produce  equilibrium  ;  but,  having  regard  to  friction,  the 
forces  must  be  considerably  augmented  wlwn  Uiey  are  designed  to 
produce  motion.  The  principle  of  virtual  vdotiiieM^  is,  that  whal- 
e«er  is  gained  in  the  pressure  exerted,  or  mass  moved,  is  compen- 
saied  for  by  the  greater  space  which  the  power  must  move  over :  ao 
that  what  is  gained  in  weight  is  lost  in  velocity.  /Vic/ion,  always 
acts  as  a  retarding  force,  proportional  to  the  prestsie  which  pro- 
duces It. 

$  2.  Dynamiei,  treats  of  variable  motion,  prodoced  by  cootiatHMHl 
forces,  applied  particularly  to  solid  bodies.  An  impul§ivt  faretf  is 
one  which  acts  momentarily ;  or  is  imparted  moiDentarily,  from  oas 
body  to  another.  The  body  receiving  it,  moves  consequenUpr  ia  s 
rifht  line,  and  with  a  uniform  motion,  oiUess  affected  by  the  resisCanes 
of  the  air,  or  by  gravity,  or  other  forces ;  sad  whea  it  strikes  saothsr 
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body,  it  communicat£f  to  the  latter  i  part,  at  least,  of  ita  own  force.  A 
continuoui  force,  is  one  which  acts  continually  ;  either  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  velocity,  if  it  acts  on  a  free  body,  or  chanjpng  the 
direction  of  motion;  or  producing  these  eflfects  conjointly.  Gravity^ 
\M  a  continuous  force,  which,  near  the  earth's  surface,  produces  equal 
ineremenlM  of  velocity  in  equal  times ;  and  hence  it  is  called  a  cofi- 
$taiU  force;  being  the  cause  of  bodies  having  weight,  and  of  ihetr 
failing,  when  unsupported. 

A  body  falling  freely,  descends  through  16  feet  in  one  second ;  el 
the  end  of  which  time  it  is  falling  at  the  ro/e,  or  with  the  velocity  of 
39  feet  per  second.  At  the  end  of  two  seconds,  it  will  have  fallen 
four  times  as  far,  and  at  the  end  of  three  seconds,  nine  timet  as  far, 
as  in  the  first ;  the  space  increasing  as  the  square  of  the  time.  (^aU* 
ing  /  the  time  in  seconds ;  v  the  velocity  in  feet;  s  the  space  fallen 
through ;  and  uking  ^  «  32  feet,  as  the  measure  of  the  force  of 
gravity  ;  we  have  r«g'/«32l;  and  «  «  |  g^  I*  «  16  /' ;  and  con- 
sequently, r*  IB  2  /^f  iM  61  s:  for  problems  concerning  bodies  falling 
Tertically,  or  for  their  vertieal  descent,  when  falling  obliquely.  In 
the  case  of  a  ball  thrown  obliquely  upwards,  if  there  were  no 
resistance  of  the  air,  iu  projectile  curve  would  be  a  parabola ;  and 
calling  X  and  y  the  horizontal  and  vertical  coordinates  of  this  curve, 
a  being  the  angle  of  elevation  above  the  horizon,  and  v  the  initial 
velocity,  its  equation  would  be  u  r*cos  *a  ^m  x  e*sin  a  cos  a —  |  gx*. 
But  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  diminishes  the  random,  or  distance  to  which  a  cannon 
ball  can  actually  be  thrown,  from  15  or  20  to  only  3  or  4  miles. 

A  veinhihitn,  is  a  rod,  or  thread,  suspended  st  or  near  one  end, 
usually  with  a  weight  at  the  other  end,  and  made  to  oecilbte  by  the 
force  of  gravity.  When  once  set  in  motion,  it  would  continue  to 
oscillate  fon'ver,  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  sir,  end  of  fric- 
tion, which  require  that  it  should  be  kept  in  motion  by  en  extraneous 
force,  usually  that  of  a  descending  weight  Calling  a  the  length  of 
the  pendulum,  in  feet ;  /  the  time,  in  seconds,  of  one  oeetlUtion ;  g 
the  measure  of  gravity,  «  32  feet,  as  before;  and  m  «■  3.1416,  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  unity;  we  have  the  equa- 
tion t  wm  It  A—,  for  finding  the  time  of  one  oscillation,  by  means  of 

the  len«^h  of  the  pendulum  ;  it  being  proportional  to  the  square  root 
of  the  length,  while  the  force  of  gravity  remains  constant. 

$  3.  In  the  division  of  Hydria,  so  named  from  the  Greek  «4w^, 
water,  we  would  include  both  Hydro$taiic$,  and  Hydrodynmmiei  f  or 
the  laws  both  of  equilibrium  and  motion,  in  so  far  as  they  are  peculiar 
to  liquids.  All  liquids,  are,  in  theory,  regarded  as  inc0mprt$$ibie $ 
though  they  are  fouo'l  to  admit  of  compression  in  a  slight  degree. 
When  encl«Mied,  or  confined,  in  vessels,  so  as  to  be  acted  on  as  single 
masses,  liquids  are  suHjert  to  the  same  laws  of  motion  and  rest,  ae 
•olids.  But  even  in  this  case,  their  pressure  against  the  sides  of  the 
containing  vessel,  becomes  a  distinct  problem  of  llydrics ;  and  it  is 
found  that  the  pressure  produced  by  their  weight,  is  the  same,  for 
equal  surfaces,  at  equal  depths  below' the  highest  level  of  the  liqnid ; 
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iaereaaing  tolelj  with  the  depth,  and  without  regird  to  the  thape. 
When  a  close  Yeeeel  U  filled  with  a  liquid,  a  preaaure  applied  to  aajT 
one  part,  ia  dtatributed  and  felt  on  every  part  alike. 

Mr  hen  a  body  JIoqIm  on  a  liquid,  it  displaces  a  bolk  of  liqoid  of 
equal  weight  with  itself ;  and  is  thus  supported  by  the  upward  pret* 
sure  of  the  liquid  lending  to  regain  its  level.  A  floating  body  can  be 
in  equilibrium,  only  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  same  vertieal 
line  with  that  of  the  liquid  displaced.  If  the  body  is  totally  immersed, 
it  is  still  pressed  upwards  ;  and  if  thus  suspended  by  a  thread,  it  will 
weigh  less  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  air,  by  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  the  liquid  ;  which  weight  may  thus  be  found.  The  Bpttific 
gravity  of  any  body,  denotes  the  number  of  times  that  it  is  heavier 
than  water,  taking  equal  bulks  of  each.  Thus  as  platinum  is  21  tiroae 
as  heavy  as  water,  the  number  21.000  expresses  iu  sfiecific  gravity; 
and  cork  is  so  much  lighter  than  water  that  its  specific  gravity  is  ex* 
pressed  by  the  decimal  0*210.  In  the  case  of  gases,  air,  instead  of 
water,  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison. 

Water,  and  all  other  liquids,  have  some  viscidity,  or  cohesiveneae; 
as  shown  by  their  collecting  in  drops,  before,  or  while  falling.  A 
similar  cohesion  between  them  and  the  ctmtaining  tubea  or  vessela« 
causes  the  phenomenon  of  tapiUary  attraction ;  shown  also  in 
sponges,  and  other  porous  bo<lies  ;  by  which  the  water  along  the 
edges  IS  raised  above  its  general  level.  When  water  is  confincrd  ia  a 
bent  tube,  or  an  enclosure  of  any  shape  whatever,  it  tends  to  rise  to 
the  same  /erf/,  or  horizontal  plane,  in  every  part  of  its  exposed  aur- 
face.  If  there  be  any  aperture  or  orifice  by  which  it  can  flow  out« 
its  velocity  will  depend  somewhat  upon  tlie  shape  of  the  aperture, 
but  principally  on  its  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid :  it  being 
nearly  the  same  velocity  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling 
freely  through  the  same  depth.  Allowance  muat  be  made  here  for 
friction,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

$  4.  Under  the  division  of  Ptitumaticit  are  included  all  the  pe* 
culiar  mechanical  laws  of  elastic  or  cornpresaible  fluids,  whether  gaaea 
or  vapours.  f7asf«.  reuin  their  aeriform  state  at  all  ordinary  tem- 
peratures  and  pressures  ;  but  wtport,  are  aubstancea  ordinarily  liquid, 
which  have  uken  the  gaseous  form,  owing  to  heat  or  diminished 
pressure.  The  air,  or  atmoipherr^  is  a  permanently  gaseous  fluid, 
elastic  and  compressible,  surrounding  the  earth  on  every  side,  and 
extending  at  leant  to  a  height  of  45  miles  above  ita  surface.  Thn 
lower  parts  of  it  are  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  upper  parts,  ao 
that  f«>r  each  three  miles  that  we  ascend,  its  density  is  rrduced  by 
ah«iut  <ine-half ;  or,  the  height  increasing  in  arithmetical,  the  densHy 
diminishes  in  gef>metric:il  progression.  Ita  total  weight  ia  about  19 
pounds  for  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface,  at  or  near  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  pressure  would  couaierpoiae  a  column  of 
water  34  feet  high,  as  shown  in  the  sucking  punp ;  or  a  column  of 
mercury*  30  inches  high,  as  shown  in  the  baromeler. 

In  the  $yekint pump,  mm  the  piatoo  riaea  and  remorea  the  air  from 
within,  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  external  water  forcea  it  into, 
and  up  the  pump,  ull  it  is  in  equilibrium.  Then,  when  the  piaton  de* 
ecende,  the  tuud  e«/vf ,  below,  doeee,  end  pvefenli  the  daeeeat  ef 
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the  water ;  which  it  thcieforc  forced  upwards  through  the  valve  of 
the  piston.  In  the  liftings  and  forcing  pumpM,  tlic  valve  of  the 
piston  opening  in  one  direction,  allows  the  fluid  to  pass,  ami  tlien* 
by  the  opposite  motion  of  the  piston,  fotces  it  onward,  witliout  allow- 
ing  it  to  return.  The  air  pump,  is  a  forcing  pump,  witli  tight  pistons 
and  valves,  for  exhausting  the  air  from  any  attached  vessel.  The 
barometer,  consisu  of  a  glass  tube,  more  tlian  30  inches  long,  open 
at  one  end,  which  dips  into  a  cup  of  inercur)'  exposed  to  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  mercur)*  with  which  the  tube  was  at  first  entirely 
filled,  descends  in  it,  leaving  a  vacuum  above,  but  still  remains  about 
30  inches  higher  than  tliat  in  the  cup ;  var)'ing  with  tlie  change  of 
pressure  of  the  air.  Its  use,  in  calculating  heights,  depends  on  the 
falling  of  the  mercury,  about  ^^  of  an  inch  for  every  00  feet  in  height 
that  we  ascend. 

The  atnioffphere  would  rush  into  a  vacuum,  at  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  a  velocity  of  about  1330  feet  per  second.  The  rfsis/once  of 
the  nir  to  bodies  moving  tlirough  it,  increases  with  tlie  square  of  the 
velocity  ;  as  in  the  case  of  liquids ;  so  that  by  doubling  the  velocity 
the  resistance  is  increased  fourfold.  Hence,  vessels  moving  swiftly, 
are  pro(>etled  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  force.  Sound,  is  catised  by 
Tibrations  of  the  air,  produced  by  sounding  bodies :  but  though  the 
sound  moves  onward  to  a  great  distance,  each  particle  of  the  air  only 
vibrates  thrt)ugh  a  very  small  spa4*e,  towards  and  from  the  source  of 
sound.  The  rapidity  of  these  vibrations,  determines  the  note,  or 
tone;  as  will  be  explained  in  treating  of  Music.  The  vibratioiis  are 
propagated  successively,  and  continuously,  like  waves  from  a  pebble 
thrown  into  still  water :  and  hence  we  say  that  sound  marcs  at  the 
rate  of  about  1 130  feet  per  second,  in  tlie  air ;  and  neariy  ten  times 
m  fast,  along  cast  iron. 


CHAPTER  H. 

ArrmoNOHT. 

AsTRoxoMT  is  that  branch  of  Acrophysica,  or  Natural  Philoaophv, 
which  treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  their  relation  to  the  earth, 
regartled  ai«  a  part  of  the  planetary  system.  Tlie  name  is  derived 
from  the  CSreek,  air»fOf ,  a  star,  and  »o^of,  a  law  ;  literally  signifying 
the  law 9  of  the  stars.  The  most  prominent  heavenly  b<Mlies,  compoae 
a  crntml  group;  central  at  least  so  far  as  the  universe  b  known  to  oa, 
and  railed  the  9olar  system  ;  at  an  immense  distance  from  which  are 
the/jrr '/  j/off  ;  the  nearest  of  them  being  at  least  200,000  times  aa 
far  from  uiw  as  we  are  from  the  sun.  The  solar  system,  consists  of 
the  Mun,  placed  at  iu  centre ;  the  vlaneti,  of  which  the  earth  ia  one, 
revoUing  around  it  in  nearly  circular  orbits;  the  uJtUiteu^  revolving 
arotind  the  planets ;  and.  lasdy,  the  comet $,  which  also  revolte  around 
the  sun,  but  in  ver>'  eccentric  orl)it«.  Could  we  flv  at  the  rale  of 
too  miles  an  hour,  the  speed  of  the  tempeat*  we  ahoiiid  teqnirc  man 
than  twenty  millioo  yeaia  to  reach  the  Bearwl  f  Md  alar  t  wd  oar 
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•tiQ  wmild  then  ippe»r  to  b«  a  mere  star  ittelf ;  while  the  whole 
•oUr  nystem  would,  if  Yuible«  Men  to  occupy  Icm  space  than  the 
evening  atar  doea  to  ua. 

The  fitutir  of  Aatfonomy,  properly  comprehenila  an  inveatigatioo 
of  the  shape  and  dimenaiona  of  the  earth.  Thta  haa  been  found,  bjr 
measuring,  in  varioua  placea,  a  degree  of  the  meridian  ;  from  whieh 
the  circumference  of  the  earth,  being  SOO^,  may  be  readily  calcn* 
lated  ;  and  from  thta  we  obtain  its  diameter.  The  diameter  of  the 
earth,  thus  found,  becomea  a  baaia,  from  which  the  distance  to  the 
aun  is  ascertaineif,  by  aacertaining  the  angular  difference  of  direction 
in  which  that  luminary  would  appear,  to  obaerrera  on  oppoaite  sides 
of  the  earth.  In  like  manner,  the  diatance  from  the  earth  to  the  aun 
being  known,  becomea  a  baais,  by  which  the  diatance  of  the  filed 
star*  ia  found  to  exceed  a  certain  limit ;  although  ao  great  that  it 
cannot  be  exactly  measured.  The  uaea  of  Astronomy,  are  as  import* 
ant,  as  im  discovcriea  hare  been  aurprtzing:  and  both  have  prompted 
its  rotartcs  to  new  and  persevering  researchea.  It  ia  especially  in 
its  services  to  Navigation,  that  Aatronomy  haa  aided  in  extending  the 
progress  of  diacovery  ;  encouraging  commercial  enterprize,  and  di^ 
fusing  the  lighu  of  civilization  and  Chriatianity  around  the  habitable 
globe. 

Astronomy  ia  a  science  doubdeaa  of  the  highest  antiquity.     Joae- 

thus  speaks  of  a  period  of  600  years,  called  the  /rronc/yctfr,  aa  beiaf 
nown  to  the  Antediluvians,  according  to  the  Jewtah  tradition :  and 
it  is  ret  tain  that  the  Cgyptiana  and  Chaldeana  paid  great  attention  to 
the  stars,  in  connection  with  their  favorite  study  of  OMtrology^  or 
divination  by  meana  of  celeatial  phenomena.  Ancient  writers  stale 
that  when  Babylon  waa  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  aatronomied 
recortls  were  found  there,  extending  back  1003  yeara,  or  to  the  reir 
3234  B.  C. ;  but  the  earliest  edipeea  authentically  recorded,  are  tlioee 
observed  at  Babylon,  730  and  718  B.  C.  The  origin  of  Aatronomjr 
has  also  been  attributed  to  the  Indiana,  and  Chineae ;  but  we  think 
without  sufficient  proof.  The  Sothie  periods  of  the  Egyptiana,  wan 
one  of  1 100  yean,  in  which  their  montha  returned  to  the  aame  day 
of  the  year  ;  and  the  Seroa,  of  the  Chaldeana,  eorreapooded  to  tM 
Metonif  or  lunar  cycle,  (p.  300). 

The  Creeks  derived  some  knowledge  of  Aatronomy  from  Egyp- 
tian, and  perhapa  Phcenifian  coloniea;  bat  Thalea  waa  the  nrtt 
among  them  who  obaerved  the  aolaticea,  and  calcolated  eclipaee* 
Aniximander  discovered  the  spKertcity  of  the  earth ;  and  Pythagorw 
fir^t  tauf  ht  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Solar  system :  but  he  confined 
this  knowledge  to  hia  disciples;  and  it  doea  not  appear  to  have  ptih 
vailed,  at  any  time,  among  the  ancienta.  Metoo  dtaeovered  the 
MefonSr  or  hinar  rye/e,  of  nearly  10  yeara ;  at  the  end  of  whieh  the 
sun  and  moon  return  to  nearly  the  aame  poaitton,  in  relation  to  the 
earth.  Kratoethenea  first  meaaored  aa  are  of  the  meridian,  and 
detluced  the  cirrumferenee  of  the  earth  :  and  to  Hippnrchna  we  mm 
io'lrbted  for  the  eariiest  catalogne  of  the  atari ;  and  for  the  inventtos 
c»f  latitude  and  lonfitode,  to  define  their  poaition.  Ptolemy  retarded 
tSe  •^•iefice  of  Astronomy,  by  maintaining  that  the  earth  b  at  leatt 
and  that  the  ana  and  plaaeta  lerolve  amaod  it,  aa  a  emitfe ;  bat  Ui 
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Alm.igeft,  fp.  161).  famoua  from  thr  Arabic  translation  of  it,  was  in 
other  r('3K|><>ctji  a  valuable  rnmp<*ndium  uf  this  fcirnre. 

On  the  rr%iv;il  of  ^rienre,  in  m<M!ern  Fliirope,  Alfonso,  kin|;  of 
Ca^iile,  in  the  year  125'i,  corrected  the  astronomical  lahleii  of  l*li>le- 
my,  and  caused  thoffe  to  l>e  published  which  have  since  borne  hit 
own  name.  <*opernirus,  of  Thorn,  next  revived  the  true  solar  sys- 
tem, about  1530  ;  and  he  shan'S  with  Pythnjroras  the  honor  of  giving 
it  his  name.  It  was  oppoi«ed  by  T\cho  Hrahe  ;  and  in  part  by  I^on* 
from(»nt:mus  :  but  their  systems  have  betn  long  since  rejected.  The 
Tythomf  system  agreed  with  the  Ptolemaic  in  supposing  the  earth  to 
be  »taii«>narv,  and  the  hun  and  nuxm  to  re%'olve  anmnd  it ;  but  it  dif- 
fertil  in  regard  to  tlie  planets,  which  it  supposed  to  revolve  primarily 
around  the  hun.  Kepler  firitt  analyzed  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
and  dJAcoiered  thoite  laws  on  which  rests  the  theory  of  universal 
gravitation,  (talileo  advocated  the  Copernican  system;  and  b\  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  tirst  telei<copes,  discovered  Jupiter's  satellites. 
IluvL'hens  discovered  Saturn's  ring,  and  fourth  satellite;  and  four 
others  were  s<Mm  after  noticed  by  (^assini. 

Newtim,  in  IGHO,  published  his  Principia^  explaining  the  theory 
of  universal  grivitation,  and  thereby  establishing  the  Copemicao 
system  on  an  immovable  Itasis.  This  theory  has  lieen  failher  deve- 
loped,  particularly  by  Kuler,  D'Alemberl,  and  I^  Place.  Dr.  Brad- 
ley discovered  the  alxTnition  of  the  tixed  stars;  of  which  catalogues 
have  been  mmle  by  Hayer,  Flamstead,  Ilalley,  and  Iferschel  :  but 
the  l>ejit  are  those  of  I^acaille.  Bradley,  Mayer,  and  Maskelyne.  The 
transits  of  Men*ury  in  lAIll,  and  of  Venus,  in  1639,  were  predicted 
by  Kepler :  (ta^sendi  observeil  the  former,  and  Horrox,  the  latter. 
To  Ilalley,  who  predicted  it,  and  Maskelyne,  who  observed  it,  we 
•re  mo!(t  inilebied  for  the  application  of  the  trtnsit  of  Venus,  in 
1761,  U)  discover  the  tnie  distance  of  the  sun;  which  was  farther 
corrected  by  that  of  1760.  Dr.  llerschel  diseovered  the  planet 
Umnus.  in  17H1  ;  and  its  satellites,  in  lA2*j.  Ceree  was  diseoiered 
by  Piazzi,  in  IHOl  :  Pallas,  by  Dr.  OUiers,  in  1802;  Juno,  bv  Hard* 
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inr.  in  1K4>4;  and  Vesta,  by  Dr.  Olbers,  in  lft07.  Thus  far,  only 
ha«e  we  room  to  speak  of  the  history  of  Astronomy. 

We  proceftl  now  to  give  some  iileas  of  this  science,  under  the  finir 
divi<ions  of  Descriptive,  Siderial,  Physical,  and  Practical  Astmoomy. 

$  1.  I'nder  the  head  of  Dexrriplire  .^tironomy^  we  would  ineiude 
the  study  of  tlie  magnitudes,  distances,  motions,  and  phenomena,  of 
the  bndif*  which  comjM»w  the  h^dar  System.  The  Ji/n,  which  we 
have  aln-idy  mentioned  as  plactfd  at  the  centre  of  this  system,  it  a 
globe.  HS.'V.iMHi  miles  in  diameter ;  which  turns  on  its  axis  once  in 
25  day",  a*  a«cert.-iinefi  by  the  spots  on  its  surface.  The  plantii^ 
of  wbirh  th#»  earth  i«  one,  revolve  around  the  sun  in  orhiti^  which 
ire  ff/if.%f9,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  their  fori.  The  point  at  which 
a  pl:met  IS  nearr«t  thr  sun.  is  called  its  periheHon  t  and  the  oppoeiie 
or  firthe«t  fMiint  of  each  orbit  is  calleil  the  aphriion.  These  points, 
in  connectiim.  are  calletl  the  apti'ien  ;  and  the  line  joining  them  ie 
the  linr  of  the  a()«idrs  The  or*»ii««  «»f  the  other  planets  are  slightly 
incli'ted  to  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  cut  its  plane,  each  in  two  oppoeiie 
points,  vfthicb  are  called  the  noJe$:  that  one  at  whicb  the  plaaet 
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p«Me9  to  the  north  tide  of  the  eartlt*s  orbit  beinf  called  itf  a$cendiHg 
noJe.  The  aptidee  gradually  advam;e,  but  the  nodes  retrograde;  tM 
thua  the  direction  in  which  theae  pointa  appear,  ia  changed,  aa  §ma 
from  the  aun,  and  rrfcnrd  to  the  fixed  atara  or  celcatial  aphcre. 

The  earth,  ia  an  oblate  aphere,  7890  milea  in  polar,  and  79t5 
milei  in  equatorial  diameter :  ita  mean  diatance  from  the  aun  being 
95,000.000  milea.  The  principal  circlea  of  the  earth,  we  havt 
already  defined,  in  the  introduction  to  Geography ;  (p.  162) ;  aaid 
we  there  mentioned  that  the  earth *a  diurnal  rotation  cauaea  the  alter- 
nation of  day  a  and  nighta ;  while  the  paralleliam  of  ita  azia,  whkJl 
makea  an  angle  of  66 1°  with  the  plane  of  ita  orbit,  but  pointa  ecMK 
tiuually  towarda  the  north  atar  in  the  heavena,  and  hence  aometimee 
inclmes  the  north  pole  towarda  the  aun,  and  aometimea  from  it,  varies 
the  length  of  the  day  a  and  nighta,  and  cauaea  the  changes  of  tte 
aeaaooa.  The  exact  length  of  the  tropical  or  equinoctial  yeoft  if 
365  daya,  5  houra,  48  minutea,  and  48  aeconda.  The  moor^^  ia  t 
aatcUiti*,  or  aecondary  planet,  2160  milea  in  diameter,  and  237,600 
milea  from  the  earth ;  around  which  it  rerolvea,  while  carried,  with  th* 
earth,  around  the  aun.  It  performa  a  iunaiion,  or  synodic  rev^hh 
tion,  that  ia  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  again,  in  20  daya,  19 
houra,  41  minutea,  and  3  aeconda.  When  near  either  of  ita  nodl» 
at  new  moon,  ita  shadow  falla  upon  the  earth,  and  cauaea  a  aoltr 
eciip»ff  or  eclipse  of  the  aun  ;  and  in  the  like  caae  at  full  moon,  tl 
paaaea  into  the  earth*a  ahadow,  and  cauaea  a  iunar  eciip$e^  or  eclipM 
of  the  moon. 

Mercury  and  Venus  are  called  inferior  ptaneti^  because  they  m 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth  ia ;  but  the  other  planeta  are  caOid 
auperior.     Their  principal  data  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
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The  plaoeu  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  soiBetimes  eallod  «0» 
frraiJf .  may  more  properly  be  termed  iaterealary  planets ;  frooi  tiMir 
fiUiog  a  auppoaed  chaam  in  the  aeries.  Their  stse  is  somewhal  «l* 
ceruin.  Jupiter  haa  four  imiellites f  Saturn,  seven;  and  Uranns^ 
formerly  called  Ilerachel,  has  six.  The  extimno  diameter  of  8n> 
turn*s  ring  i«  176,000  miles.  The  brightest  planets,  are  Venos*  md 
Jupiter ;  and  next  to  these  are  Mars  and  Saturn ;  Mars  being  reeof* 
niiablc  b)'  lu  red  coU»r.  Of  the  Coniela,  osoally  distinguiabod  wjf 
titcir  bn<ht  train.  Iimiiey§  returns  once  in  about  751  years ;  Eiuk$% 
once  m  about  3] ;  and  BiMs^  onee  in  ibnnt  6|  yi 
46  %•% 
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$  2.  Tnilcr  the  head  of  Sideriai  .iitronomy,  we  include  the  iiudy 
of  ihf*  Fixed  Sum;  or  thouc  luminaries  which  maintain  continiiaDy 
nearlv  the  name  relative  po^ition  in  the  heaienii.  ThcKc  ntnrs  are 
supposed  to  In?  the  suns  of  other  systems ;  each  ha^in^  planets  re- 
Tolvini;  around  it,  ^hich  latter,  from  their  fainter  reflected  li|;ht,  are 
to  us  in\iMhle.  Of  the  immense  distance  of  the  fixed  surs,  we  hive 
already  ii(M)ken,  in  intn»ducinf(  the  present  hranch.  They  are  classed 
accordinf(  to  their  apparent  mafrnitudes :  th(»se  of  the  first  niaj^nitiide 
appearing  the  lar^eAt,  and  those  of  tlic  sixth  magnitude  hein|^  the 
smallest,  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye :  but  the  telescopic  stars 
are  also  clashed,  down  to  the  sixteenth  magnitude.  These  maeni* 
tudes  depend  not  only  on  their  actual  size,  but  on  their  distance  from 
the  earth,  which  is  doubtless  ver\'  different  for  diflferent  stars.  Some 
of  them  are  variahlr  ;  rcf^ularly  increasing  and  deereasin)?  in  brifrht- 
neM ;  and  some  of  them  are  double  or  binary  itan^  one  of  fi  hich 
IS,  in  many  inaunces,  found  to  revolve  around  the  other.  There 
are  also  tifhuLr ;  of  which  the  p^alajry  or  milky  way  is  an  assem* 
blage  ;  and  which  arc  shown,  by  the  telescope,  to  consist  of  almost 
innumerable  small  or  verv  distant  stars. 

The  position  of  the  tlxed  suirs,  is  defined,  either  by  their  rif^ht  of- 
eensioii  and  declination^  wliich  corresp<md  to  lon^^itude  and  latitude 
on  the  earth  ;  «)r  by  their  celestial  latitude  and  lonfcitude^  which  are 
essentially  dilferent.  As  the  plane  of  the  earth*s  equator,  pmlon^ed 
to  the  hea\ens,  forms  tlie  celtMtial  equator^  so  the  plane  of  tlie  earth*t 
orbit,  exunded  to  the  heavens,  defines  the  ecliptic ;  a  circle  which  is 
▼ery  nearly  stationary  amonj;  the  fixed  stars.  The  vernal  equinox^ 
or  p4»int  at  which  the  ^un,  appearin((  always  io  the  ecliptic,  cnn^%t% 
the  equator,  in  going  to  the  north,  is  the  origin  of  both  right  asrension 
and  celestial  longitude,  or  the  p4»in(  from  which  they  are  both  reckoned  ; 
the  former  on  the  equator,  but  the  latter  on  the  ecliptic.  And  as 
terrestrial  latitude  is  distance,  in  degrees,  north  or  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, s<i  is  celestial  latitude  distance  north  or  south  of  the  ecliptic. 
Circles  of  derlinafion^  are  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  and  corres- 
pond to  terrestrial  meridians ;  but  circles  of  laiilude^  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ecliptic,  and  meet  at  its  poles.  Parallels  of  deelina* 
lion,  an*  parallel  to  the  equauir ;  but  parallels  of  celestial  laiiiudt^ 
are  small  circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 

In  order  to  designate  the  fixed  surs,  they  hare  been  grouped  into 
dusters,  or  conttellatinnM,  which  are  now  128  in  number;  occupy- 
ing the  whole  celestial  sphere.  The  brightest  star  in  any  constella- 
tion is  named  alpha^  '.a\  as  a  .iriftia  ;  the  next  brightest  is  named 
6e/ii ;  and  so  on,  until  the  Ct reek  alphabet  is  exhausted ;  when  re- 
course IS  had  to  the  Roman  alphal>et;  and  after  this,  to  numbers. 
The  twelve  consiellaii«»ns  of  the  zodiac,  in  which  the  planets  gette- 
rally  ap|>eir,  are.  Wri>«,  the  ram  ;  TauruM,  the  hull :  Gemini,  the 
twins;  fVmr^r.  the  crab;  Aeo.  the  lion  :  Hrgo,  the  virgin ;  Ubrm^ 
the  balance:  Scorpio,  the  scorpion;  SariUariut.  the  archer;  Of- 
pricornuf,  the  e«»at ;  .iqunrittu,  the  walerer ;  and  Piaee:  the  fishes. 
Among  the  other  m«>sl  remarkable  conmelluiions.  are  Orinn.  known 
by  three  bright  stars  in  it«  belt,  nearly  on  the  equator;  ('r»9  s%i^for. 
or  the  great  bear,  in  which  lies  the  cluslcr  eallml  thn  difpert  two 
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nUrn  of  whifh.  c  illtsl  ilir  pointrrM,  point  lo  ihe  pole  slar  ;  and  CaMMUh 
petite  wliir!i  lii'si  oil  ilie  oppu.iiiu*  *nlf  of  the  pole  from  ihc  gre.nl  bear, 
anil  ct»nuiti4  \\\\*  figure  of  a  nin.ilU'r  (iip(>€r,  by  ihc  po«ition  of  which 
the  poir  star  may  also  he  ftunul.* 

^  3.  It  hvloMi^H  to  Phiftical  ,iMtronomy,  to  inveslijpte  the  cautft 
of  the  celestial  phenomena,  which  Descriptive  anJ  Practical  Afiro* 
nomy  niaWe  known.  The  key  to  this  ftuhject  is  the  Uw  of  univenMd 
gra\iution,  discovered  hy  Newion.  The  planets  g^rat* i/cr//*  tow iird« 
the  sun.  and  towards  each  other;  that  is,  they  are  attracted,  directly 
a«i  their  masse.i,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances. 
Hence,  they  would  all  fall  together,  and  meet  in  their  common  centre 
of  gravity,  did  not  their  motion  in  their  orbits  give  them  a  tendency 
to  recede  from  the  centre,  like  a  stone  from  a  sling,  in  a  line  tangent 
to  the  curve  whicli  they  are  describing.  This  tendency,  called  their 
centrifuj^al  force ^  and  their  mutual  attraction,  called  their  centripetal 
force,  especially  that  of  the  sun,  counterbalance  each  other,  and  catita 
the  planets  t  >  move  according  to  Kepler*s  tliree  laws  ;  which  were 
the  Imsis  <if  Newton's  discovery.  1.  The  planet^  describe  ellipses, 
ha\  :ti^  the  sun  in  one  of  tlicir  fmM  ;  *2.  Their  radius  vectors,  or  lines 
drawn  fnun  iJiem  to  the  sun,  pass  over  equal  areas  in  equal  limes; 
and  3.  The  squares  of  their  times  of  annual  revolution  are  propor- 
tion d  ti)  the  cul>es  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun. 

By  the  second  law,  the  planeiji  move  slowest  when  farthest  from 
the  sun  ;  as  the  radius  vector,  being  then  the  longest,  describes  an 
rt|ual  art^i  hy  a  smaller  angular  motion.  The  mutual  attractions  of 
t!ie  planets  cause  sli^^ht  irrei^ularities  in  their  orbits,  called  perturbo' 
tion% :  and  it  is  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  anil  moon, 
which  de!K*nt>es  an  elliptic  orl)it  around  the  iun ;  tlie  earth's  centre 
deuaiing  slightly  from  this  ellipse,  during  its  annual  revolution. 
\V[ien  the  nifMin  is  at  or  near  the  ijyzigifs,  that  is  the  new  or  full, 
the  sun's  attraction,  tending  to  separate  the  earth  and  mmin,  causes 
the  ineipjality  cilled  the  evection,  affecting  the  shape  of  the  orbit; 
and  when  the  roiMin  is  alM>ut  45'  from  the  syxigies,  the  sun's  atlrae* 
tion  atTecting  its  angular  velocity,  causes  the  inequality  called  the 
nio«>n*s  rnriation. 

^  I.  Tnder  Practical  ,'Utronomy,  is  included  the  use  of  instm- 
menu  in  making  celestial  observations,  and  the  use  of  tables  and 
forniulasi  ni  deducing  resulu  therefrom.  The  most  important  astrono- 
mical in«triimrnu,  are  the  Tramit  f nt frumenty  ^nd  the  •^Mtro no micmi 
Clock  :  hut  even  the*e,  we  have  no  room  to  describe.  The  altitude 
of  a  henenly  b<»t{y,  is  lU  angle  of  elevation  above  the  horizon  :  and 
the  azimuth,  it  ihr  anfle  lM*t\%een  a  vertical  circle  passing  through 
t  ke  hoily.  and   the  vertical   plane  of  tlie  meridian;   which  Utter  Ctllf 


*  f>i  tHr  Af\h  (l»v  nf  \ucti«i  ftnntidfT.  at  9  o'rlork  in  the  rrvntnff.  ths 
•l«r  x4  tH^  «i«(>fvr.  {I  Crwr  M«;««n«).  tviH  b*  oa  th«  w««t  mAt  ai  tlM  pol0  ;  and  ths 
mK^md  UtihirM  aUr.  ii  Cmmm^ipnm).  «nil  tw  on  tlM  f«4  mAf  ot  it,  and  at  n—fljF 
the  •«  nr  •liitotU .  t»i(h  n4  ihrw  atam  hnng  nraHy  in  th«  «qoiAottial  ctolofs.  At 
thr  Mffw  tj  nr.  tSr  (»4«>  «tf  th<>  «r!i|)«ir  will  b#  dimrtly  above  th«  poU  of  th«  b«avfM^ 
m*  •K.»wn  in  Httr  Vfll.  On  %h*  fifth  nf  Pf^rtMry.  at  th«  MnM  hour  in  lbs  •vsoinfi 
C*jhM»>i|*ria  will  U  t.>  th#  wrM,  mnd  t'rm  Hmyt  to  iIm  mM,  of  the  pole;  m  repf^ 

i#d  Kt  turninf  Om  (lUte  batlwaj  aiwrnl :  and  Offioa  will  thsa  ba  a  littte  lo  ths 
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the  north  sintl  iiouth  points  of  ihc  horizon.  The  direction  of  a 
heavenly  ho<ly,  i!i  (U^fiiu'd  by  moans  of  its  azimuth,  and  its  altitude. 
or  seniih  dinfanre:  whirh  latter  is  the  complement  of  its  altitude. 
This  dirertion  in  atTrrtrd  by  atmospheric  rrfraction^  which  makes 
ohjcrt.«  njiprnr  hig^her  than  they  really  are ;  and  by  parallax^  which 
is  the  %-.iri:ition  that  would  be  produced  in  the  direction,  were  the 
objr4*t  seen  from  the  earth's  centre.  The  riTraction  is  greatest  at  the 
horizon,  \yv\\\g  there  nearly  h:dr  a  degree,  and  it  diminishes  from 
thence  to  the  zenith^  or  point  directly  overhead,  where  it  is  zero,  or 
DO  nTractioii  takes  place. 

The  Tranttit  instrument  is  generally  so  placed,  that  the  axis  of  iu 
telciteopo  shall  nttate  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  ;  \%  hich  may  be 
found  by  o))5er%'ing  the  same  star  when  at  equal  altitudes,  before  and 
after  p:i«5iiig  the  meridian,  .ind  bisecting  the  ansle  formed  by  these 
two  po«titions.  We  may  then  find  the  altitude  ol  the  po/e,  that  is,  of 
the  point  where  the  earth's  axis,  piobtnged,  meets  the  celestial  sphere, 
bjrobservini^  the  meridian  altitudes  of  a  htar  which  is  near  the  p<de,both 
when  ahf»rc  and  lielow  it,  and  bisecting  the  difference,  after  correct* 
ing  it  for  refraction.  The  .i1titi:'le  of  the  pole  is  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place  :  and  the  lonf^ituJe  may  l>e  found  by  means  of  a  ehro* 
nometer;  which  is  a  very  accurate  timepiece;  or  by  observing  an 
eclipse  of  one  of  Jupiter*s  satellites  at  that  place,  and  comparing  the 
time  with  that  of  the  same  eclipse  at  (■reenwich;  if  the  longitude 
from  (Sn'onwich  bo  sought.  The  difference  of  time,  will  give  thedif* 
ference  of  longitude;  allowing  15  for  each  hour.  The  sun  appean 
to  move  eastward  among  the  fixed  stars ;  but  this  must  he  causvd  by 
the  real  motion  of  tlie  earth  around  the  sun  ;  for  in  no  other  way  can 
all  the  celestial  phenomena  be  reconciled  and  explained. 


CHAPTER  III. 

omcs. 

Omrs.  IS  that  branch  of  Acrophysics,  or  Natural  Philosophy, 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  light*  and  the  phenomena 
of  vision.  The  name  is  derived  fr«>m  the  Greek,  ojiru^o*,  I  see. 
Lis^ht,  is  an  emanation,  or  something  proceeding  from  bodies ; 
which.  n*aching  the  eye.  make»  a  peculiar  impression,  as  sound  does 
upon  the  ear :  an  impre^Nion  to  m  hich  the  other  organs  of  the  human 
body  are  in^en^ible.  Light  i^  found  to  move  generally  in  straight 
lines;  and  %i itb  a  %el4>city  of  lf)*i.riOO  miles  per  second:  or  from 
the  !»iin  Ut  I  he  eart*i  in  r.bout  H  niinute!i.  A  ray  of  light,  is  eomnie- 
bended  in  a  ^in;;lt■  line  pri»rcrding  from  any  luminous  point;  and  an 
assemblage  tif  rays  furni^  a  beam,  or  pencil^  of  light.  When  ligbt 
impinges  on  any  iMHly,  it  i«  either  rrfjected  from  it,  or  transmitted 
thniugh  it,  or  abjiorlH'd  within  it ;  and  these  elTreta  are  frequently 
pnMlucfd  conj<»inily.  These  firt«  give  ri«e  to  the  old  divisions  of 
CtttopfricM^  treating  of  reflected  light,  and  Dioptric b^  treating  of 
mitud  light ;  which,  however,  do  not  ejdunal  the  eubfoet. 
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Concerning  the  nature,  or  essence,  of  light,  two  different  theories 
have  long  been  maintained.  The  emissive  theory,  supposes  light  to 
consist  of  material,  though  imperceptibly  small  particles,  or  atoma, 
thrown  off  from  the  luminous  body,  and  diverging  in  all  directions. 
This  theory  was  maintained,  in  ancient  times,  by  Pythagoras ;  and 
was  adopted  by  Newton.  The  undulatory  theory,  supposes  light 
to  be  caused  by  a  peculiar  fluid,  or  ethereal mec^tt/m,  diffused  through- 
out all  nature ;  in  which  vibrations  are  produced  by  luminous  bodies, 
like  those  in  the  air  by  sounding  bodies ;  only,  far  more  rapid,  and 
sensible  only  to  the  eye.  This  theory  was  proposed  by  Huyghens ; 
and  was  advocated  by  Euler,  and  Young.  Either  of  these  theories 
may  serve  to  explain  most  of  the  facts,  and  assist  in  remembering 
them  :  but  the  preference  is  now  more  generally  given  to  the  latter. 
The  study  of  Optics,  has  served  not  only  to  aid  the  sight,  by  the  in- 
vention of  various  instruments  ;  but  also  to  explain  many  phenomena 
of  nature,  which  were  previously  unknown,  or  involved  in  mystery, 
or  applied  to  purposes  of  deception  and  crime. 

The  history  of  Optics,  commences,  perhaps,  with  the  mention  of 
brazen  looking  glasses,  in  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Job,  as  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  ;  and  of  burning  lenses,  of  glass  or 
crystal,  as  known  in  Greece,  about  450  B.  C.  Archimedes  is  said  to 
have  set  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet  attacking  Syracuse,  by  means  of  an 
assemblage  of  glass  mirrors.  The  earliest  systematic  writer  on 
Optics,  was  Euclid,  the  geometer  ;  who  adopted  the  notion  of  Empe- 
docles  and  Plato,  that  light  proceeds  originally  from  the  eye,  and  is 
then  reflected  back  from  luminous  objects.  The  prismatic  spectrum^ 
was  known  to  Seneca ;  but  his  explanation  of  it  was  imperfect. 
Ptolemy  first  gave  a  table  of  refractions,  in  his  work  on  Optics,  and 
applied  it  to  the  correction  of  astronomical  observations.  Alhazen, 
the  Arabian,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  1100,  disproved  the  Platonic 
notion  of  ocular  beams  ;  and  adopted  the  emissive  theory. 

Roger  Bacon,  the  English  monk,  first  discovered  the  principle  of 
microscopes  and  telescopes,  and  probably  invented  spectacles ;  which 
were  first  used  about  1275,  during  his  life  time.  The  invention  of 
the  camera  obscura,  by  Porta  of  Naples,  about  1460,  led  Kepler  to 
discover  the  true  mechanism  of  the  eye.  The  invention  of  the 
telescope,  is  attributed,  by  Descartes,  to  Metius  of  Holland,  about 
1600;  and  by  others,  to  Jansen,  or  Johnson,  of  Zealand,  about  the 
same  date  :  but  the  English  claim  the  invention  for  Leonard  Digges, 
as  early  as  1591.  Galileo,  having  heard  of  this  instrument,  invented* 
in  1609,  the  telescope  which  bears  his  name.  The  astronomical 
telescope,  was  suggested,  or  revived,  by  Kepler,  and  made  by  Schei« 
ner,  about  the  year  1650:  the  reflecting  telescope  was  first  con- 
structed by  James  Gregory,  in  1663;  the  Newtonian,  was  invented 
in  1666;  and  the  Cassegrainian,  in  1672.  The  invention  of  the 
simple  microscope^  has  been  attributed  to  Drebbell,  of  Holland,  about 
1618;  but  we  think  more  justly  to  Jansen,  about  1610.  The  com- 
pound refracting  microscope,  was  invented  by  Fontana  of  Naples,  in 
1618.  The  magic  lantern  was  invented  by  Kircher,  who  died  in 
1680. 

In  1611,  Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalatro  first  illus- 
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trated  experimentally  the  cause  of  the  rainbow  ;  the  complete  theory 
of  which  was  afterwards  given  by  Descartes.  The  law  of  refraction 
was  discovered  by  Snell,  of  Leyden,  in  1621  ;  and  Bartholin,  of 
Denmark,  first  noticed  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction  about 
1669 :  to  which  Huyghens  added,  that  the  light  thus  refracted,  was 
polarized  at  the  same  time.  Grimaldi  first  noticed  the  diffraction  of 
light,  in  1665  :  and  Newton,  in  1675,  studied  the  formation  of  colored 
rings,  and  fringes,  by  means  of  thin  plates.  In  1672,  Newton 
announced  to  the  Royal  Society  his  new  theory  of  light ;  and  its 
application  to  the  prismatic  spectrum.  The  invention  of  achromatic 
telescopes,  belongs  to  Mr.  Hall,  of  England,  as  early  as  1733 ; 
though  first  patented  and  made  public  by  Mr.  Dollond,  in  1757.  In 
1800-8  Dr.  Young  applied  the  undulatory  theory  to  the  general 
explanation  of  colors;  and  in  1810,  Malus,  of  France,  discovered 
the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection.  Dr.  Wollaston  invented  the 
camera  lucida,  in  1807.  The  more  recent  discoveries  made  by  Biot, 
Brewster,  and  others,  we  have  no  room  to  describe. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  ideas  of  this  science,  under  the  heads 
of  Catoptrics,  Dioptrics,  Physical  Optics,  and  Practical  Optics ;  as 
the  more  common  division  of  the  subject. 

§  1.  Catoptrics,  so  named  from  xatoTifpov,  a  mirror,  treats  of  the 
reflection  of  light  from  smooth  or  polished  surfaces.  This  reflection 
takes  place  according  to  the  same  law  as  in  the  case  of  sound,  or  of 
elastic  bodies.  The  incident  ray,  and  the  reflected  ray  resulting 
from  it,  both  lie  in  the  same  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting 
surface ;  and  the  angles  which  they  form  respectively  with  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  that  is,  the  angles  of  incidence  and  of 
reflection,  are  always  equal.  A  polished  metallic  reflector,  is  called 
a  speculum  ;  and  a  glass  reflector  is  usually  called  a  mirror :  but,  in 
the  latter,  the  light  is  chiefly  reflected  from  the  silvering,  or  metallic 
surface  on  the  back,  to  which  the  glass  gives  shape  and  smoothness. 
Reflectors  are  generally  either  plane,  or  concave,  or  convex;  the  two 
latter  with  spherical  surfaces,  and  taking  their  name  from  the  side 
which  reflects  the  light.  In  plane  reflectors,  the  rays  make  the  same 
angle  with  each  other,  after,  as  before  their  reflection.  ^ 

From  a  concave  reflector,  parallel  rays  are  reflected,  converging,  to 
a  point  called  the  principal  focus  ;  at  which  the  heat  and  light  are 
concentrated.  Rays  which  previously  converged,  are  reflected  by  a 
concave  surface  still  more  converging :  but  rays  which  diverged,  before 
impinging,  will  be  reflected  either  less  diverging,  or  parallel,  or  con- 
verging, according  to  the  distance  of  the  radiant  point  from  which 
they  emanated.  If  the  luminous  object  be  more  distant  from  the 
concave  surface  than  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  latter,  then  an 
inverted  and  reduced  image  of  the  object  will  be  formed,  between 
the  centre  of  curvature  and  the  principal  focus :  but  if  the  radiant 
object  be  brought  between  these  two  points,  it  will  produce  an 
inverted  and  magnified  image,  farther  ofT  than  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture. This  latter,  is  the  precise  arrangement  of  the  reflecting  mierfh 
scope;  and  the  former  case,  where  the  luminous  object  is  very  distant, 
is  the  principle  of  the  reflecting  telescope.  As  the  concave  reflector 
always  render^  the*  rays  more  converging,  or  less  diverging,  than  pre- 
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viously ;  so  the  convex  reflector  renders  them  more  divergent,  or  less 
convergent,  than  they  were  before  reflection ;  and  hence  forms 
reduced  images  of  objects,  apparently  behind  the  mirror. 

§  2.  Dioptrics^  from  dtoTtrpa,  a  perspective  instrument,  relates  to 
the  phenomena  of  light  transmitted  through  transparent  bodies.  When 
a  ray  of  light  impinges  obliquely  on  a  transparent  body,  that  part 
which  passes  through  it,  is  refracted^  or  bent  from  its  previous  course, 
both  on  entering  and  on  leaving  the  body.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  any 
object  at  the  bottom  of  an  empty  vessel,  and  watch  it  while  water  is 
poured  into  the  vessel,  the  object  will  seem  to  rise.  If  the  transpa* 
rent  medium  be  of  uniform  density,  the  ray,  while  in  it,  will  move 
in  a  straight  line :  but  if  the  density  vary,  the  ray  will  describe  a 
curve,  as  in  the  atmosphere,  where  the  rays  of  light  are  bent  down- 
ward. The  angle  formed  by  the  refracted  ray  with  the  perpendicular 
to  the  surface,  is  called  the  angle  of  refraction:  and,  for  the  same 
media,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  of  refraction  have  a 
constant  ratio,  whatever  be  the  obliquity.  This  ratio,  called  the 
index  of  refraction,  is,  at  the  common  surface  of  air  and  water, 
1.336;  and  for  air  and  glass  it  is  about  1.5;  varying  with  the  com- 
position of  the  glass  employed. 

These  facts  apply  immediately  to  lenses  ;  which  are,  usually,  cir- 
cular pieces  of  glass,  having  one  at  least  of  the  two  opposite  surfaces 
spherical.  The  double  convex,  plano-convex,  and  meniscus  lenses, 
are  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  have  a  converging  eflect  on  the  rays 
which  pass  through  them ;  while  the  double  concave,  plano-concave^ 
and  concavo-convex  lenses  are  thinnest  in  the  middle,  and  tend  to 
make  the  rays  which  pass  through  them  divergent.  The  focus  of 
parallel  rays  passing  through  a  converging  lens,  is  called  the  prtn- 
cipnl  focus ;  but  as  the  radiant  point,  or  object,  draws  nearer,  the 
focus  is  carried  farther  off,  and,  beyond  a  certain  distance,  the  image 
is  magnified.  This  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  compound  re- 
fr acting  microscope.  If  an  object  be  brought  too  near  to  the  eye, 
the  rays  from  each  point  diverge  too  much  for  distinct  vision  ;  but  a 
converging  lens  interposed  enables  the  object  to  be  seen  distinctly 
when  much  nearer,  and  thus  makes  it  appear  larger.  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  simple  refracting  microscope,  and  of  all  convex 
eye-glasses.  In  the  refracting  telescope,  an  image  of  the  distant 
object  is  formed  by  the  rays  passing  through  the  object  glass;  and 
this  image  is  seen  magnified,  through  the  eye-glass,  placed  very  near 
it.  Objects  seen  through  a  concave,  or  diverging  lens,  appear  nearer 
and  smaller  than  they  really  are. 

§  3,  Physical  Optics,  is  that  branch  of  this  science,  which  treats 
of  the  physical  properties  of  light,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
have  been  investigated.  Light  may  be  decomposed,  either  by  refrac- 
tion, absorption,  or  reflection.  If  a  ray  of  light  be  made  to  pass 
through  two  faces  of  a  triangular  glass  prism,  it  will  not  only  be  re- 
fr acted,  or  turned  away  from  the  vertex  of  the  angle  formed  by 
those  two  faces,  but  it  will  be  decomposed  into  rays  of  seven  distinct 
colours;  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet:  and  if 
these  colours  be  received  on  a  screen,  or  card,  they  will  form  what 
is  called  the  prismatic  spectrum.     Red,  yellow,  and  blue,  are  gene» 
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rally  rcgnnlcJ  at  primary  colourt ;  but  orange  it  a  romponnd  of  the 
two  forinrr ;  f^reen  of  the  two  latter ;  and  indigo  and  Tiolct  are  com* 
poundif  of  the  two  extreme  colours,  red  and  blue.  The  violet  raya 
will  deviate  most  from  tlieir  original  direction ;  aa  they  are  the  moat 
refracted. 

Hence,  when  a  beam  of  liglit  falls  on  a  simple  conrerging  lens,  it 
ia  not  only  somewhat  scattered  at  the  focus,  by  the  refraction  of  the 
spheric:d  511  rfnces,  producing  what  is  called  Mphericai  aherraiion  f 
but  the  different  colours,  being  unequally  refracted,  form  an  image 
with  colored  rings  :  and  this  effect,  calletl  chromatic  aberration^ 
long  presented  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forming  perfect  refncting 
telescopes.  It  was  remedied  by  the  discovers*  that  flint  glass,  con- 
taining lead,  forms  n  longer  spectrum  than  crown  glass,  for  the  same 
deviation ;  or,  in  other  wonls,  has  a  greater  diMperaivt  power. 
Hence,  by  combining  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass,  with  a  weaker 
eoncave  one  of  flint  glass,  the  latter  may  counteract  the  dispersion  of 
the  former,  without  entirely  counteracting  its  refraction ;  and  thia 
eonstitutes  an  achromatic  lent,  such  as  is  used  for  the  object  glaaa 
of  the  best  telescopes. 

Light  may  be  decomposed  by  ahgorption ;  as  when  it  meets  a 
blue  glass  ;  which  ab<iorb^  the  other  colors,  and  chiefly  transmits  and 
reflects  the  blue.  In  this  way  it  may  be  shown,  that  most  of  the 
colors  are  compounded:  black  being  the  absence  of  light;  and  white, 
a  combination,  or  interpolation  of  all  the  colours ;  which  are  sup- 
poaed  to  be  cause<l  by  the  more  or  less  rapid  undulations,  or  vibra- 
tions of  the  ethereal  medium.  Thus,  green  glass,  or  the  green  leavea 
of  pinnts  present  this  color,  it  is  supposed,  because  they  reduce  the 
Tibrations  of  the  ethereal  medium  to  a  certain  length  or  rapidity : 
these  being  shortest  for  the  violet,  and  longest  for  the  red,  of  all  the 
colors.  The  formation  of  colored  rings,  by  thin  plates*  aa  in  aoap 
bubbles ;  or,  by  diffraction,  as  around  the  shadows  of  smill  bodtea 
held  in  a  cone  of  diverging  light ;  or,  by  difftcction,  aa  in  the  light 
reflected  from  a  thick  concave  mirror;  and  the  colored  fringes  seen 
on  fibn»n4,  or  finely  gitxived  surfaces,  are  all  attributed  to  the  inter- 
ference of  unduhtion<i  proceeding  from  different  points,  and  more  or 
less  coiinter.icting  each  other.  Of  the  double  refraction  and  pdari* 
sation  of  lijrht.  we  have  no  room  here  to  speak. 

5  4.  Practical  Optirg,  properly  includes  the  application  of  op- 
tical principles  to  th«*  explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  con- 
stnirtiiin  of  optical  in^tniment*.  The  rainbow,  is  formed  by  rays 
of  lij;ht,  from  the  ^nn  or  m(»on.  striking  drops  of  water,  being  re- 
fracted in  ent#»rinif  th<»m,  ref|«Tted  back,  in  part,  from  the  opposite 
side  of  ih«»  droj»«,  ind  rrfnri*»«|  apnin  on  leaving  them,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce pnifiintif  rnl.^rs,  «ome  nf  whirh  meet  the  eye.  In  the  inner, 
or  primiry  Uiw,  xUr  hjjht  1*  rrfrartrd  downwurdu,  tnd  nndergor*  hut 
one  n»flrc»ii»n :  whib*  in  ihr  outer,  or  secondary  bow,  the  light 
strikinif  the  lower  wide  of  the  drop,  i«  firnt  rrfrjcted  upwards,  and 
reflected  twirc  within  the  drop,  bvfore  leaving  it :  hence,  its  light  ia 
fainter.  S<il:ir  and  Innir  Aa/'>«.  or  circlet  of  light ;  and  parhefim^ 
and  paraaflfHT,  or  mock  *un«  and  moons,  are  supposed  to  be  caiiaad 
by  the  refraction  of  light  through  crystals  of  iee.  Hotting  in  the  air* 
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We  must  nol  omii  to  notice  the  mechanism  of  Tiston.  The 
coating  of  the  eye  la  transparent  in  front ;  and  thia  part  ia  called  Um 
cornea:  while  the  tcUrottca,  which  coTera  the  reat  of  the  eye,  it 
opaque  and  white,  but  lined  with  the  choroid  coat  and  a  black  pif^ 
mcnt;  witliin  which,  ia  the  retina^  a  nenrona  coating,  connecud 
with  the  brain.  The  iri«,  i«  a  dark  acre«n,  behind  the  cornea ;  fron 
which  the  eye  takes  ita  colour  :  and  the  pupils  ia  a  circular  apertorai 
or  window,  through  the  iria,  by  which  light  ia  admitted  to  the  daik 
chambrr  witliin.  In  thia  chamber  is  the  cryttallinc  Um^  held  io  ili 
place  by  the  ciliary  proceaaea ;  with  the  aqueous  humor  in  front  of 
It,  aud  tlie  cilreouM  humor  in  the  back  part  of  the  eye.  All  the  mt 
coming  from  any  one  point  of  a  luminotia  object,  and  entering  IM 
pupil,  are  refracted,  by  the  interior  media,  to  one  point  or  focua  on  tiM 
retina,  by  means  of  which  the  luminous  point  is  perceiTcd.  Tht 
same  principle  applies  to  the  camera  obucura;  in  which  all  the  rmjo 
from  any  one  external  point,  are  reflected  and  refracted,  so  as  to  Ibrai 
one  point  of  the  image  or  picture  within.  In  the  magic  ianierm^ 
the  image  furnied  by  refraction,  is  enlarged,  and  receired  on  a  acr 
which  corresponds  to  the  retina  of  Oie  eye.  Of  teleaeopes 
microscopes,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  divisions,  we  have 
farther  room  to  speak  in  this  brief  synopsis. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CBRAVNICt. 

Ws  would  propose  the  name  of  Ceraonics,  for  that  branch  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  which  relates  to  the  eflfects  of  heat  and  eleetri* 
city  ;  commonly  aaaociated  in  nature,  and  together  forming  one  greet 
division  of  science.*  The  name  ia  from  the  Greek,  «*pM^of ,' ligh^ 
ning ;  a  phenomenon  in  which  the  union  of  heat  and  electricity  ie 
peculiarly  manifested  ;  and  the  study  of  which  involves  that  of  neerljT 
all  the  sub-branches  here  included ;  that  is  to  say  Calorica,  Clectrieity* 
Galvanism,  Magnetiam,  Clectr<>-Magnetisro,  Tliermo-Clecthcity,  aM 
Meteorology.  The  order  in  which  these  bnuiehes  are  here  named*  ie 
tlut  in  which  we  think  they  may  best  be  understood  :  as  those  iiet 
named,  can  be  studied  indepenJenUy ;  bat  the  others,  only  by  their 
aid.  They  all  belong  strictly  to  experimental  Philosophy  ;  and  thejf 
hzvr  already  contributed  largely  Io  the  comfort  of  mankind,  by  tbov 
applicationa  to  the  Physical  Aru  :  but  some  of  these  aciences  aie  elill 
in  romparatire  infancy,  and  open  a  wide  field  for  new  reeearchce. 

Following  our  general  order,  the  hialory  of  these  scienees  will  ind 
engage  our  attention.  The  study  of  Calorics^  as  a  eooneeled  scieoco^ 
is  of  modem  origio.  Lord  Bacon  conceived  beet  Io  depend  npoa  e 
vibration  of  the  particles  of  inatter,  tending  Io  separtte  then ;  ea 


•  SbmiM  «  %f>fmu  Ktfi^mi.  m  SMT  W  iIm  CMa.  thai  haal  mariHi  ia  nn^nWAtm 
orMMH<^««lfimli««ii.bli«iliM»«CI^Wl;  it  will  th—  ba  prapar  la  tmmnw  Celorfsi 
Uom  ih»  br«nrli.  aod  ■■iiriBli  it  wiOi  Opika;  wilh  wMdl  il  \m 
alraadj  lafweiasii. 
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which  was  nanctionrd  hy  Boyle  and  Nrwion,  The  othrr  i!ortrin«, 
Uiat  hr.a  Iff  priiduct'd  by  a  |K*i*uliar  hubtilc  fluid,  wan  muintaiiird  hy 
Boi'rhaavt',  and  is,  wv  lK*lu*%r,  the  one  more  g(*ncnilly  adojiird,  io 
explaining  the  phcnonirna.  Tht*  tirvt  inv(*ntion  of  ihe  Thcrniometer, 
IB  by  M>nie  writiTfl  ahorihcd  to  DrfbU*!  of  Holland:  hut  more  i^rne- 
rally  to  Sancioriu  of  Iialy,^aboui  the  year  1020.  The  iemperature 
was  at  fust  mfa^ured  by  the  rxpannion  of  air:  and  aflerwardf  hy 
ihat  (»r  aliohol;  till  in  1720,  Fahn^nheit,  of  Danizic,  proponed  the 
usi*  of  nienury,  and  introduced  the  graduation  uhich  hear*  his  name. 
%Ved|^euood*8  Pyrometer  was  invented  in  1731  :  and  the  uiie  of 
concave  niirruni  for  reflecting  heat,  appears  to  have  l>een  discovered 
by  Lumbrrl  of  (lermany,  in  1758.  The  discovery  of  latent  heal, 
was  ni.ide  by  Dr.  Black  of  Kdinburgh,  in  1757;  and  radiant  heat 
was  first  Klentified  by  Srheele,  about  1770.  We  have  only  nM»m  to 
add  that  the  invention  of  the  galvanic  batterv,  by  (^niikshank,  and 
of  the  cum  pound  blowpipe,  by  Dr.  Hare,  ha%'e  furnished  the  most 
powerful  means  of  producing  heat  yet  discovered. 

The  knowledge  of  Electricity^  possessed  by  the  ancients,  waa 
aimply  the  fact,  known  to  Thales,  ilial  atnbfr,  when  rutibed,  acquired 
the  power  of  attracting  light  bmlies.  In  the  year  1000.  Dr.  Cdbert 
announced  bin  disco\ery  of  several  other  electrics  ;  and  first  su£|rr»ted 
the  idea  of  an  cli-ctric  fluid,  or  fjfluriinn.  Otho  Guericke,  about  10.V), 
ctmstrucifd  tlie  (\tv^\  electric  mnchine,  by  mounting  a  globe  of  sulphur; 
with  which  he  produced  electric  light,  and  sound.  In  1733.  Dufaye 
discotrrt'd  that  two  electiics,  when  rublwd  together,  become  oppo* 
•itelv  exciird  :  o\\  wliich  fact  he  founded  his  theory  (»f  t«io  fluids; 
the  on«>  ciillicting  on  t;lass,  which  he  called  vitreouM  ;  the  other  on 
aealiui;  wax,  or  ro>iii,  hence  called  rr%ino\in  electricity.  Dr.  Franklin 
pn>po*.cd  the  theory  of  om*  flui  I,  which,  when  accumulalei),  consti- 
tutes the  vitreous  or  poailirr  state  ;  but  w  hen  abstracted  or  defieienl, 
causes  the  re^inous  or  negative  state,  or  excitement.  In  1710,  the 
Ijeyd^n  jar  wa;*  discovered  by  C uncus  and  Muschenhmek  ;  and  in 
175*2,  Dr.  Franklin  made  bis  gn'at  iliscovery  that  the  electric  fluid  ia 
the  cat^e  of  lii*hining.  The  later  electric  discoveriea,  belong  chiefly 
to  (Bal\ani<«in  :  under  which  they  will  be  mentioneil,  in  eonneetion 
with  their  theoretical  n-lations.     Tho«ie  of  Prckfessor  Faraday,  and  of 

■ 

our  ciMiutryman.  rn>fessur  Henry,  concerning  electric  induction  and 
electr«»*in«>ti(>n,  an*  brilliant,  but  tran.«cend  our  present  limits. 

The  attractiiiit  of  the  Masuft,  or  hiadstone.  for  iron  fllmr**  wm 
known  ti>  Tha!t!« ;  but  its  prfi|Mrty  of  |Miintin£  to  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  tliiiui:h  ^ald  to  ha«e  b>  en  known  to  the  (Miinese,  1120  B.  C*., 
app«'ar<«  ti»  havf  brcn  dr^X  known  in  F.umpe,  to  the  F*rrneh  :  who 
avaib'tl  thtinMUts  uf  it,  in  NaUi^itmn.  about  A.  I).  1150:  and  the 
Marin«>r*s  rorupass  was  ifnprov«*d,  nther  than  in\'enteil,  hy  Flatio 
Gioia,  in  l.'iil'i.  The  %ari:itiiin  of  the  compa«s,  was  first  noticei)  by 
Coluln^u«.  in  1192:  and  the  dip.  wis  first  made  known  hy  Robert 
Noruiin.  in  15H1.  Dr.  (tilbrrt  expl  lined  the  pofarity  of  the  needle 
by  coii*ii!i'rin:;  i!ic  e  irih  a*  a  laf::**  in.iL'nrt  attraciing  it :  and  .f^pinos 
pr«>{Hi*(«d  a  ni.i;»TH'lic  tbf*iry  ^\m\\  -r  to  the  eleelrie  ihr«trv  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  Dr.  Kiiii;ht  intrntiil  tl.r  nio«!e  of  m-ignetismg  hy  single 
touch,  m  1745 ;  and  .Mr.  Mitcheir*  mode,  by  double  touch*  wm 
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puHlic  in  1750.  The  science  of  i?/ec/ro-3/a/fne/i#m,  ori^nated  ta 
18'i0;  wlitn  Ocr«tC(i  of  Copenhagen  difcotrrretl  the  peculiar  actlOA 
of  a  gilvanic  current  on  a  magnetic  needle.  The  initial  diacorery  la 
Thtrino- Elect ricity,  wa«  made  by  Dr.  Seebeck,  in  1822.  Our  his- 
tory of  Meteorology  must  be  ao  brief  thai  it  will  be  deferred  until  m% 
come  to  that  science  in  its  place. 

We  proceed  to  speak  briefly  of  Ceraunict ;  taking  the  diTbioiM  in 
the  order  above  named,   (p.  301). 

$  1 .  The  science  of  Caloria,  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  heat* 
and  the  laws  of  its  action.  The  name  is  from  the  Latin,  eahr,  heal: 
and  the  name  caloric,  has  been  applied  to  the  agent  which  caotat 
the  scns4ii(in  of  heat,  and  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  sublila* 
imponderable  fluid,  self-repellent,  capable  of  penetrating  ponderable 
substanrcA,  and  perhaps  uniiinj^  with  them  in  definite  combinatiooa : 
though  recent  diiicoreries  strongly  favor  the  extension  of  the  undula- 
t4>ry  theory  to  heat,  as  well  as  to  light.  The  sources  of  heat,  are  Uia 
sun ;  comSustion,  and  other  chemical  action ;  friction,  and  other 
mechanical  action  ;  electricity  and  galvanism  ;  and  animal  life.  Calo- 
ric is  conceived  to  exist  in  two  different  states ;  sensible  and  latent. 
Senaible  caloric,  is  that  which  affects  the  thermometer,  and  prodiksae 
the  ten^jiion  of  heat ;  while  latent  caloric,  though  supposed  to  be 
prencnt  in  bodies,  does  not  affect  the  tliermometer  or  the  aenaee; 
perhaps  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  chemically  combined  with  the 
ponderable  sulistance. 

(^aloric  is  supposed  to  emanate  from  all  warm  bodies,  either  bv 
radiation  or  conduction.  It  is  said  to  be  radiated,  when  it  darts  forth 
with  great  vehicity,  like  light:  and  it  is  said  to  be  conducted,  when 
it  pastes  slowly  from  particle  to  particle  of  the  surrounding  bodiee. 
(Caloric  radiates  best  from  dark  and  lough  surfaces  ;  and  is  best  con> 
duiteJ  by  the  metals;  more  slowly  by  wood  and  earths;  and  It 
liquids  it  in  carried  upwards  chiefly  by  circulation.  Radiated  caloric, 
meeting  any  sulMtance,  is.  like  light,  either  reflected,  absorbed,  or 
transmitted  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  refracted,  as  in  the  solar  prismatie 
spectnim.  It  is  best  reflected  from  bright  and  polished  surfacee; 
and  absorbed  by  dark  and  rough  ones.  The  cooling  of  bodiea  le« 
of  course,  attributed  to  the  abstraction  of  calorie,  from  their  giving 
out  more  than  they  receive.  The  effettu  of  caloric,  are  the  expmt^ 
iion  of  nearly  all  bodies,  except  melting  ice,  or  antimony,  and  healed 
clay  ;  the  liquefaction  of  solids,  and  the  vaporization  of  liquids;  in 
which  cases  a  certain  quantity  of  caloric  is  supposed  to  become  laienl« 
or  chemically  combined  ;  and,  finally,  the  production  of  light,  eleelri- 
citv.  and  chemical  action. 

S  2.  Electricity,  so  named  from  i^isrpov,  the  Greek  word  Ibr 
amber,  treau  of  the  phenomena  first  discovered  in  that  aubalanee» 
when  subjected  lo  friction ;  and  aaeribed  lo  an  eitreroely  rare  or 
subiile  fltiid.  pervading  the  material  world.  If  we  nib  smooth  flaei 
With  a  silVen  cloth,  both  subsunees  become  eleetrieally  eiciled;  ae 
is  pn>red  by  their  attracting  pith  balls,  or  other  light  bodies  near  theni* 
This  IS  evpUineil.  according  lo  Dr.  Pranklin*s  theory,  by  supposing 
that  the  gU«s  becomes  charged  with  an  excess  of  the  electric  lloidt 
tiiat  IS  positively  excited  f  and  that  while  thie  finid  repeb  ila  own 
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ptrtides,  it  altrncts  lliosc  of  ponderable  sub^tancep,  at  of  thr  pith 
ballii.  The  ftilk  is  ^tipftoiied  to  be  deprived  of  the  eleetric  fluid,  that 
is,  to  becotiir  negatively  escittd  ;  and  hence  to  attract  the  pith  balli 
whicli  contain  tiio  electric  fluid,  by  attracting  the  fluid  itnelf.  The 
pith  balU  which  are  attracted  by  the  glasn,  become  charged  with  the 
fluid,  on  touching;  the  glaMK  ;  and  are  then  repelled  by  the  self-re p<>llent 
power  of  the  fluid:  but  two  negatively  excited  botlies  rep<*l  each  other, 
either  brcauMc  ponderable  matter,  when  deprived  of  the  electric  fluids 
if  belf-repellent,  or  because  they  are  attracted  in  opposite  din'cti<Miii 
by  the  electric  fluid  in  the  surrounding  air.  The  electric  excitement 
is  strongest  when  the  air  is  cold  and  dry  ;  for  moist  air  conducts  and 
distributes  the  electric  fluid. 

Those  stibstances  along  or  through  which  the  electric  fluid  passes 
freely,  are  called  cotuhtrlorM,  or  non-electrics ;  as  metals,  charcoal, 
and  water:  but  those  substances  which  will  not  permit  the  fluid  to 
move  freely  over  them,  are  called  eiectrics^  or  non-con<lucl«)rs ;  as 
glass,  rosin,  and  silk  ;  which  Utter  becomes  negative  when  rubl»ed 
with  gl:iss,  but  positive  when  rubbed  with  rt>!»in  or  sealing  wax;  the 
resins  being  among  the  strongest  negative  electrics.  When  an  ex- 
cited electric  in  brou<!ht  in  contact  with  anotbor  in  a  neutral  Mate,  the 
latter  becomes  similarly  excited  hy  conduct hnt :  and  on  this  )  rm- 
ciple  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electric  machine  collects  the  elec- 
tric fluid  from  the  glasis  plate  or  cylinder.  This  principle  applies 
also  to  the  interior  of  the  electric  jar,  commonly  calletl  the  Leyden 
jar ;  when  its  knob  is  brought  near  to  the  electric  machine:  but  the 
exterior  nf  the  jar  l>ecomes  oppositely  charged,  by  inductioti  ;  which 
is  attributed  to  the  electric  fluid  on  one  side,  repelling  that  on  the 
other.  Klectric  excitement  may  also  Im*  prmluced  by  chemical  ac- 
tion, by  heat,  and  probably  by  mere  contact  of  bodies,  though  in  a 
feeble  degree. 

$  3.  To  Galvanism,  belongs  the  study  of  electrical  currents,  pro- 
duced continuously,  bv  chemical  action  :  with  their  direct  eflVcts,  and 
the  mixle  of  priMluring  them.  This  seience  originated  with  Professor 
Galvani.  of  llologn.i ;  who,  in  171HI,  observed  that  if  a  piece  of  xin«*, 
and  another  of  itdver  were  brought  in  contact,  the  one  with  a  muscle, 
and  the  other  with  a  n«*rve  of  a  frog  recently  kdled,  muscular  convul- 
sions would  ensue,  whenever  the  two  metals  were  brought,  at  the 
same  time,  in  contact  with  each  other.  Ctalvani  believed  this  eflVet 
to  be  prfKlurrd  by  a  peculiar  animal  el«*ctricity  ;  wlide  Vcdti  main- 
tained th  it  it  was  owing  to  comnum  clretricity  de%elopeil  by  mere 
contact  of  the  mrtals  :  but  Dr.  Wollaston  maintained  that  thr  electric 
exntrincnt  w:i<i  jirodurrd  by  t!ie  chemical  action  of  the  moi»t  animal 
matter  on  ttie  more  oxidable  metal;  which  last  is  now  fully  pr«ivrd  to 
be  the  chief  r:iu«e.  So  ripid  was  the  progress  of  this  new  science, 
th'it  in  IHIN),  NiehoUiifi  and  (*arli<*le  applied  it  to  the  drcomp«k»itiofll 
of  water:  and  in  IH<C  Davy  was  i-naMed,  by  its  means,  to  discover 
the  metallie  bases  ctf  the  fixed  alkalies. 

When  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  another  of  copper,  are  dipped,  with- 
out touehing  earh  other,  into  any  aeid  solutHm,  thr  line,  by  the 
action  of  the  acid,  it  siip(>osed  to  aequire  an  electro-pcMiuve  stale; 
which  enables  it  to  decompose  water,  and  aeise  on  the  osygea; 
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forming  an  oxide,  and  from  this  a  salt,  of  zinc;  in  which  the  free 
electric  fluid  of  the  zinc  is  probably  combined ;  while  the  remaining 
zinc  attracts  more  of  that  fluid  from  contiguous  bodies.  The  hydro- 
gen of  the  water,  being  set  free,  probably  carries  with  it  the  electric 
fluid  of  the  decomposed  water ;  and  is  both  repelled  from  the  zinc 
and  attracted  by  the  copper ;  to  which  it  conveys  a  charge  of  the 
electric  fluid.  If,  then,  wires  be  attached  to  the  two  plates,  and 
brought  in  contact,  a  galvanic  current  will  pass  along  them,  from 
the  copper  to  the  zinc  plate ;  forming  what  is  called  a  simple  voltaic 
circle.  If  we  have  a  series  of  cells,  all  containing  an  acid  solution, 
the  zinc  plate  in  each  cell  having  a  metallic  connection  with  the  copper 
plate  in  the  next,  they  will  form  a  compound  circle,  or  galvanic 
battery:  in  which,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  wire  from  the  last  cop- 
per  plate  is  called  the  positive,  and  that  from  the  zinc  end,  the  negO' 
live  electrode;  the  ends  of  the  wires  being  usually  termed  poles. 
If  these  poles  be  brought  near  to  each  other,  provided  there  be  at 
least  50  pairs  of  plates  in  action,  they  will  produce  vivid  ignition, 
and  other  chemical  efl*ects:  and  the  current  may  also  be  used  to 
xsharge  a  Leyden  jar,  or  to  produce  the  other  effects  of  common  elec- 
tricity. 

§  4.  Magnetism^  so  named  from  the  Greek,  ftoyvi;;,  a  loadstone, 
treats  of  the  peculiar  properties  first  discovered  in  the  loadstone,  or 
native  magnet ;  with  their  applications,  and  the  means  of  observing 
them.  The  loadstone,  is  a  complex  oxide  of  iron,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  silex  and  alumina.  On  presenting  it  to  iron  filings,  it 
attracts  them ;  and  two  opposite  parts  of  it,  which  collect  them  most 
abundantly,  are  called  the  poles.  If  a  piece  of  soA  iron  be  brought 
near  to  a  magnet,  it  becomes  magnetized  by  induction :  the  part 
which  is  nearest  to  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  becoming  a  south 
pole,  and  vice  versa.  As  dissimilar  poles  always  attract  each  other, 
and  similar  poles  repel  each  other,  the  preceding  fact  explains  why 
the  magnet  attracts  soft  iron ;  and  why  it  points  in  a  fixed  direction 
in  regard  to  the  earth,  which  really  acts  as  a  large  magnet  would, 
upon  the  compass  needle.  The  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  do  not 
coincide  with  its  geographic  poles ;  and  hence  arises  the  variation 
of  the  compass.  As  we  approach  either  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth, 
the  dissimilar  pole  of  the  needle  is  attracted  downwards,  and  hence 
results  the  magnetic  dip.  The  property  by  which  one  magnet  acts 
upon  another,  is  called  polarity. 

Sof\  iron,  is  speedily  magnetized  by  induction ;  but  loses  its  mag- 
netism, as  soon  as  the  magnet  which  excited  it  is  removed.  Hard 
steel,  on  the  contrary,  is  magnetized  slowly ;  but  retains  its  magnet- 
ism for  a  long  time.  The  best  mode  of  magnetizing  a  bar,  is  by 
placing  the  opposite  poles  of  two  strong  magnets  at  Uie  ends  of  it; 
then  rubbing  it  from  the  centre  towards  the  ends  with  the  poles  of 
another  magnet ;  each  end  being  rubbed  with  a  pole  dissimilar  to 
that  which  is  to  be  produced ;  which  is  the  method  of  single  touch  i 
or  else  rubbing  it  from  end  to  end  with  two  dissimilar  poles  kept 
near  to  each  other ;  the  rubbing  north  pole  being  nearest  to  that  end 
which  is  to  become  a  south  pole ;  in  which  consists  the  method  by 
double  touch.    Pieces  of  soft  iron,  called  keepers^  or  armatures,  are 
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oHrn  kfpt  in  rontart  with  the  p<i!e8  of  magnets,  to  •^trrnc'.hcn  them 
by  indiK'tivr  artmn. 

$  ft.  Ulrrtrn-Mmrnetixm^  and  Thtnnn-Eltctririty^  pit  kindred 
brinchi"!*  of  ilrcirir  prience,  treating  of  the  rt'lationti  iK-lwren  ipj- 
vani«m,  mid  ni:i!!ii('ti«in  and  raloricn.  It  was  fir^t  discovered  by 
Pnift^'^or  Ocr?>tt-d,  in  lN*iO,  that  a  falvanir  current  has  a  peculiar 
action  on  a  ni.i<!nrtir  needli*  placed  near  it.  Supposing  the  current  to 
pass  throDirh  thi*  centre  of  a  watch,  from  the  fjci*  to  tfie  hack,  it 
tend^  to  rarry  the  north  p<de  of  any  magnet  around  it,  in  the  direction 
in  whii!)  the  hands  of  the  watch  move:  and  the  south  pole  in  the 
opp4»Mte  direction.  If  the  magnet,  or  needle,  turn  f»n  a  pivot* 
exterior  to  the  c^lvanic  current,  it  will  MM>n  come  to  rest,  in  a  trans- 
verse poj»itit»n,  as  the  abo\e  forces  n*quire.  These  facts  were  applied 
bv  Srhweijirer,  to  the  in\ention  of  the  ffffvanometer ;  in  which,  if 
a  very  ffcMe  caUantc  current  circulate  around  a  coil  of  insulated 
wire,  it  will  l>e  rendere<l  manifest,  by  acting  on  a  magnetic  needle 
suspended  within  the  coil. 

In  IH20.  A raeo  discovered  that  a  bar  of  steel  can  be  ma^netiied 
by  a  tralvraiic  current  made  to  circulate  around  it;  and  hence,  that  a 
ipiral  mil  of  insulated  win\  m)  lonjr  a^  a  palvanic  ciirn-nt  in  passing 
around  it,  acts  as  a  magnet;  manifr  sting  p<darity  :  attracting  other 
magnets :  and  ppecdily  masrnetizin;;  a  ste<*l  b.ir  placed  within  it. 
This  furni«he*(  a  new  mcMlo  of  forming  artificial  magnets ;  and  it  led 
to  Ampen*'*  theory,  that  the  peculiar  pri»periies  of  magnets  arc  owing 
to  e»lvanic  currents  circulating  around  their  elementary  partiHes. 
On  this  ifround,  it  is  now  eenenilly  admitted  that  the  earth*s  magnet- 
ism is  pnniuced  hy  liuch  curreniit.  circulatinj;  around  it,  end  caused 
bv  the  heat  of  the  ^un.  This  is  farther  conlirmeil  bv  Dr.  Seebeck'a 
tkfrnw-fifrtririliprn\rrv,  that  if  a  riiie  be  formed  of  two  metals,  one- 
half  of  it,  for  example,  of  bismuth,  and  the  other  of  copper,  soldered 
together,  then,  on  heatinirone  of  the  junctures,  a  galvanic  current  will 
pais  through  the  same,  fn»m  the  bismuth  to  the  copper. 

$  A.  .\ffteornlntry,  no  name<l  from  the  CSreek  inr»^-^  meteor*, 
relates  to  atmospherical  phenomena ;  their  causes,  and  the  means  of 
observing  and  fon*teilin£  them.  This  science,  if  it  bat  now  reached 
that  diirnity,  eneaeed  the  attention  of  Aristotle,  and  Theopbrastua ; 
and,  in  more  recent  times,  of  fjeslie,  Dalton,  and  other  pbiloMipbera : 
and  It  |4  at  present  the  subject  of  profound  study  and  careful  obaerva- 
tion.  Of  our  own  countrymen.  Dr.  Franklin  first  observeil  that  all 
extensive  ^torni«.  in  the  I'niteil  S!4t««,  tra%'elle<l  towartia  the  north- 
east: anil  .Mr.  Kedtield  firpt  traced  their  course  fn>ro  the  southeni 
to  the  nnnhfnstem  states  ;  while  he  ascribetl  them,  generally,  to  a 
gyratory  or  uhtrlin?  motion  of  the  air.  Mr.  Kspy,  who  liaa  nade 
exten^ne  and  important  researches  on  this  subject,  ascribea  their 
form.vtnMi  rhit-lly  to  the  arti.»n  of  heat :  and  Dr.  Ifare  considers  elcc- 
triciiy  ;is  an  « i)ii:dly  prominent  a|?ent  in  their  production. 

If  the  air  ^w*  heated,  at  any  one  placr.  it  becomes  rarifieil,  and  riseB, 
as  biljoon*  do;  «preiilinif  it«rlf  iMit  a*Mi%e  ;  while  eunents  of  eonWr 
air  conv^Tifi'  ti»  thit  pLice  l^'lo«  .  ti»  •u;»p!y  the  partial  «ac«iim.  This 
prin**ip!e  ixp!iin«  the  fralf  f/io'^i.  *'l<i«iini|  towanis  the  rqnalor ; 
and  the  moiiaoons.  of  the  Indian  ocean,  fp.  169].     Ai  the  healed  ai- 
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rises,  it  becomes  cooler ;  and  the  aqueous  vapor  which  it  contains,  is 
partly  or  wholly  condensed,  thus  forming  a  cloudf  or  mist ;  which, 
by  the  aggregation  of  small  drops,  causes  rain,  or,  if  it  be  sufficiently 
cold,  hail,  or  snow.  If  the  surface  of  the  earth  be  cool  enough  to 
condense  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  contiguous  air,  it  causes  the  depo- 
sition of  dew.  The  dew  point,  is  that  temperature  at  which  the 
condensation  commences :  and  as  it  varies  with  the  quantity  of  vapor 
in  the  air,  being  the  highest  when  there  is  the  most  vapor,  it  furnishes 
the  best  hygrometer,  or  measure  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere* 
We  regret  the  want  of  room  to  explain  this  subject  more  fully. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CHEMISTRT. 

Chemistry,  is  that  branch  of  Acrophysics,  which  treats  of  the 
composition  of  all  ponderable  substances ;  their  sensible  properties 
and  mutual  relations  ;  and  the  effects  produced  upon  them  by  cohe- 
sion, affinity,  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  or  Egyptian  word  kimia  /  originally  applied  to  Alchemy, 
and  signifying  the  occult  science.  The  general  properties  of  pan' 
derable  substances,  or  those  which  can  be  collected  and  weighed, 
including  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  have  already  been  referred  to,  in 
the  introduction  to  this  department ;  and  the  imponderables,  as  they 
are  often  termed,  have  formed  the  subject  of  the  two  preceding 
branches.  Of  course  the  study  of  Chemistry  is  aided  by  that  of  light, 
heat,  and  electricity ;  while  it  not  only  reflects  light  upon  them  in 
return,  but  becomes  itself  subsidiary  to  the  natural  and  medical 
sciences  which  are  to  follow.  The  applications  of  Chemistry,  extend 
throughout  the  wide  range  of  the  physical  arts,  wherever  it  is  desira- 
ble to  change  the  state  or  composition  of  the  materials  employed : 
and  hence  it  ranks  among  the  most  useful  of  the  sciences. 

The  Greeks  ascribed  the  invention  of  Chemical  science  to  Hermes, 
or  Mercurius  Trismegistus,  called  by  the  Egyptians,  Thoyt ;  and, 
in  honor  of  him,  they  gave  to  this  branch  the  name 'of  the  Hermetic 
art.  It  was  brought  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  about  460  B.  C,  by 
Democritus ;  who  had  learned  to  soften  ivory,  and  to  make  glass. 
If  we  except  the  working  of  the  metals,  little  was  known  of  this 
science  by  the  ancienta^j^nd  that  little  was  obscured,  rather  than 
enlarged,  by  the  reveries  of  the  earlier  alchemists.  Alchemy,  appears 
to  have  been  first  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Matemus,  aboot 
A.  D.  330 ;  and  it  was  fully  introduced  into  Eorope  by  Rhazes,  and 
Geber,  Arabian  chemists  of  the  ninth  century.  The  object  of  Alche- 
my, was  to  discover  an  imaginary  substance,  called  the  philosopher's 
stone,  elixir  vitse^  universal  solvent,  or  grand  catholicon;  which 
would  transmute  all  the  other  metals  into  gold,  and  prevent  or  cure 
all  diseases.  This  research,  though  of  course  a  failure,  led  to  several 
important  discoveries ;  as  those  of  gunpowder,  of  sulphuric,  nitricy 
and  muriatic  acids,  and  of  phosphorus,  antimony,  and  zinc. 
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The  first  collection  of  clieiuical  facts,  freed  from  the  mytticism  of 
Alchemy,  wa.**  pubIi»lu'J  by  Bartier,  in  1670:  but  the  phlogiatie 
theory ,  fcuir^esti'J  by  Bt-cchrr  in  1069,  and  inon;  fully  developed  by 
Stahl,  tiri«i  ^ave  tlir»e  facts  a  connected  and  fcientific  form.  Tliit 
theory  !«uppo^ed  the  nietaltf,  and  other  combufitibleh,  to  be  compounds, 
containing  phfoginton,  or  the  fiubicance  of  heat,  which  they  gave  out 
in  burning.  Chemistry  was  thenceforward  rapidly  advancetj,  by  the 
labi>rii  of  Hoerhaave,  Hergmann,  Scheele,  and  others.  In  1754,  the 
discovery  of  carbonic  acid  gat,  by  Dr.  Black,  led  to  the  dtscutery 
of  other  leases,  and  originated  what  is  called  Pneumatic  Chemistry  ; 
forming  an  important  era  in  tliis  science.  In  1778,  I^voisier  pro- 
posed his  uniiphlogiatic  thcorif  ;  that  bodies  when  burning,  instead 
of  emitting  any  substance,  ab^orb  and  combine  with  oxygen :  a 
theory  which  was  soon  adopted  by  Bcrtliolet,  and  proved  by  exact 
experiments. 

The  chemical  nomenclature  now  in  use,  originated  with  Guyton 
de  Morveau,  about  17^0;  and  was  soon  generally  adoptetl.  The 
idea  that  chemical  compounds  are  formed  of  elements  uniting  in  de- 
finite pro|Nmions,  originated  mith  Wenzel,  of  Saxony,  in  1777,  hut 
was  fully  developed  and  generalized  in  1803,  by  Dalton;  whose 
iau'9  of  combinatioHt  proved  by  the  labors  of  Wollaston,  Davy, 
Gay  Lu}<$ac,  Thenanl,  Vauquelin,  Berzelius,  and  others,  are  now 
regarded  a^  the  basis  of  this  great  science.  The  atomic  theory^ 
already  nTerred  to,  (p.  343,)  as  known  to  the  ancients,  and  main- 
tained by  F!picuniP,  was  revived  by  Dalton,  to  prove  these  laws;  and 
the  rtcctro'chtmical  theory  of  Davy,  that  combination  takes  place  in 
consetiuence  of  the  op|>0!(ite  electric  states  of  the  combining  elements, 
has  thrown  new  light  on  these  myHterious  phenomena.  To  Sir 
Humphr}'  Davy,  we  are  indebted,  for  the  discorerj  of  iht  metallic 
bases  of  the  alkalies,  in  1807 :  and  his  researches  hare  been  recently 
extended  by  our  countryman.  Dr.  Hare.  The  first  diecoTerj  of  the 
▼egeuble  alkalies  was  made  in  1803,  by  Sertuemer,  of  Germany: 
•nice  which  time,  the  progress  of  this  science  in  all  its  divisione  hm 
been  extremely  rapid ;  though  there  is  still  room  for  new  investiga- 
tions. 

We  proceed  to  ffive  a  brief  outline  of  chemistry,  under  the  beads 
of  Non-metallic,  Metallic,  Organic,  and  Analytic  Chemistry. 

S  1.  Tnder  the  head  of  Son-mctaUic  Chemittry,  we  would  in- 
clude !io  much  of  this  science  as  relates  especially  to  the  non-metallic 
elements;  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  gases,  liquids,  or  light  solids; 
destitute  of  metallic  lustre  ;  and  non-coltfictors,  or  imperfect  con- 
ductor* of  heat  and  electricity.  There  are  ft5  e/emeri/s,  or  simple 
pond«TiS1c  substances,  now  known  to  chemists ;  42  of  which  are 
metaf^,  mclud  n^  the  newly.di»co%-ered  metal  Latanium  ;  and  13  are 
non-meLi!^,  including  Silicon.  Ttiese  elements,  by  uniting  together, 
form  f'^mpoufuta,  of  which  the  material  world  chiefly  eonsbts. 
Mo<t  of  the  element}*  ar«*  u<iually  solid ;  but  It  is  supposed  that  by 
interne  heat,  all  the  nolid*  might  )h>  converted  into  liquids,  and  these 
into  g:i«e« :  and  that  by  pressure  and  a)>straction  of  heat,  all  gaaei 
anfl  liquid*  might  be  solidified.  Th«'  elements,  by  combination,  oAm 
change  their  state ;  as  when  oxygen  gas  unitee  with  ralphnr. 
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the  liquid  oil  of  vitriol;  or  with  iron,  to  form  the  solid  ratt,  or  oxiit 
of  iron. 

An  acid^  to  an  electro*nentive  eompound ;  which,  if  folnhle,  has 
a  sour  taste ;  and  which  will  combine  with  alkalies,  or  bases,  to  ftma 
salts.  An  alkali,  or  6asc,  is  sn  electro-positive  compound ;  whieli« 
if  soluble,  has  sn  acrid  taste ;  and  which  will  unite  with  acids,  to 
form  to//f  •*  these  latter  being  compounds  of  sn  acid  and  base ;  aiidt 
if  soluble,  having  what  is  ^led  a  saline  taste.  Msny  acids,  and 
bases,  contain  oxvgen ;  but  others  contain  r hlorine,  sulphur,  or  othsv 
electro-ncgatiTe  elements,  in  its  stead.  An  oxide,  tisoaUy  signifies  n 
rompounu  containing  oxygen ;  and  which  is  neither  sn  acid  nor  om 
alkali,  though  it  may  be  a  base.  PotaMsa,  is  sn  alkali ;  composed 
of  oxygen  and  the  metal  potassium:  and  pearlash  is  a  salt,  composed 
of  potassa  and  carbonic  acid.  A  chloride,  is  a  compound  containing 
chlorine ;  and  a  carburei  is  one  containing  carbon.  Suhhurie  acut 
contains  more  oxygen  than  etdphurous  ;  and  the  salts  or  the  former 
are  called  eulphaiei,  but  those  of  the  latter  are  termed  eulphUeo* 
Thus,  iulphede  of  soda,  denotes  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
soda ;  and  arffCfiile  of  copper,  is  a  compound  of  arsenious  acid  and 
the  oiide  of  copper. 

Cohteion,  is  the  mutual  attraction  of  hotnogeneaus,  or  similar  pm^ 
tides,  causing  the  formation  of  solids,  •ijfiniiy  is  the  mutual  attrae» 
tion  of  heterogeneous  particles,  causing  the  formation  of  compounds^ 
Thus,  by  sflinity,  carbon  and  oxygen  unite,  in  ordinanr  combustion, 
fanning  carbonic  acid ;  and  this  unites  with  lime,  to  form  carbonalt 
of  lime :  but,  by  cohesion,  the  particles  of  this  compound  are  aggro* 
gated,  to  form  solid  marble.  By  affinity,  if  we  add  lime  water  to  n 
solution  of  pearlaah,  the  lime  will  aeixe  on  the  carbonic  acid ;  and* 
by  cohesion,  it  will  form  s  white  precipiiaie,  or  deposite,  of  carbonale 
of  lime ;  leaving  the  potassa  in  solution.  When  distinct  compounds 
sre  thus  formed,  the  elements,  or  constituents,  are  found  to  unite  in 
ceruin  definite,  inrariable  proportions ;  which  msr  bo  represented 
by  what  are  called  their  equivalent  numbers,  or  eqmomlenio.  Thne, 
8  paru  by  weight  of  oxygen,  unite  with  1  of  hydrogen,  to  hem 
water;  and  with  16  of  sulphur,  to  form  hypoeolphnroos  add: 
while  1  of  hydroeen  unites  also  with  16  of  sulphur  to  form  hTdbro* 
sulphuric  acid.  In  gaseous  compounds,  the  elements  have  also  n 
very  simple  ratio  lo  each  other,  by  bulk,  as  well  as  by  weight. 

Of  the  non-metals.  Oxygen  is  s  colorlese  gas,  somewhat  heaYisr 
than  the  air,  and  an  element  of  air  and  water,  as  well  as  of  minM* 
root  other  compounds.  It  b  essential  to  snimsl  life;  being  coovettid 
into  carbonic  scid  when  inhsled,  as  also  by  the  bomtng  of  carlmi* 
sceotts  substsnces.  Vsrions  other  elements  bom  or  oomhine  wUi 
it,  forming  oxides,  scids,  slkalies,  and  earths,  ^fdrogen,  b  also 
a  colorless  gas ;  but  14.61  times  lighter  than  the  air :  and  it  h«ao 
or  explodes,  with  oxygen,  forming  etederf  whieh  is  an  oxide  of 
hydroffen.  expressed  by  the  fbrmnia  H-f  O,  or  oma  oqntealent  of  hy- 
drogen to  one  of  oxygen ;  as  above  mentioned.  Niirogeru  is  alio 
a  colorless  gas,  found  chiefly  in  the  «ir|  whieh  consists  of  I  men* 
sure  of  oxygen  to  4  of  nitrogen ;  or  by  weight,  of  8  of  the  former 
toS8of  thelatier.  ATlrons  flcU,  (N-f4O0  isdiBliagttiilMdbjili 
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pungent,  orange  colored  fumei,  from  nitric  acid,  or  tqua  fortb : 
whit'h  roiisistii  of  U  by  weight  of  nitrogen  to  5  times  8  of  oxygen; 
its  formula  being  N-f  5  O.  .hnmonia,  or  apirita  of  hartahorn.  cod- 
tmina  14  of  nitrogen,  to  3  of  hydrogen ;  expreaaed  by  N+3  If. 

Sulphur,  is  found  chiefly  m  minerala,  or  Yolcaiiic  efluaions  :  uid 
by  burning,  it  forms  sulphurous  acid  gaa,  8  -f  2  O,  known  by  its 
■uflTooatmg  odor.  Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  Tilrtol,  containa  16  by 
weight  of  tfulphur,  to  3  times  8  of  oxygen,  aa  expreaaed  by  the 
fonnula  S  -f  3  O;  or  k  Seienium,  b  a  rare  element,  reaemblinc 
•ulphur.  Carbon,  ia  the  chief  conatituent  of  all  kinda  of  coal ;  ana« 
in  burninf?,  it  forms  carbonic  acid  gan,  C  -f  20,  which  alwayaexiaU 
in  the  air  as  an  impurity.  Coal  gas.  conaista  of  varioua  carbureta  of 
hydrogen.  Boron,  is  a  rare  element,  the  baaia  of  boracic  mcid^ 
B  -f  3  O  ;  found  in  borax.  Silicon,  ia  a  dark  brown  solid,  the  baaia 
of  aan<l ;  which  is  ti/icic  acid,  8  -f  3  O,  and  which  may  be  rendered 
soluble  by  heating  it  with  potaaaa.  Pho$phoru$,  a  aoft,  white  inflam* 
mable  solid,  abounds  in  the  bones  of  animala,  in  tlie  state  of  /»Aos- 
phoric  acid,  2  P  -f  5  O,  but  combined  with  lime.  CkJorinc^  is  m 
green  gas,  of  a  pungent  odor,  obuincd  from  common  salt ;  and 
which  by  uniting  with  hydrogen  forma  muriatic^  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  II  +  CI ;  while  with  oxygen  it  forma  highly  explosive  gases. 
Bromine,  ia  a  red  liquid,  found  in  aea  water :  Iodine,  ia  a  black 
crystalline  solid,  found  in  the  aahea  of  marine  planta ;  and  Fluorine, 
is  a  reddish  brown  gaa,  found  in  the  mineral  called  iloofapar.  All 
Iheae  latter  elements  are  electro-negative,  like  oxygen  and  sulphar ; 
and  they  all  form  acida  with  hydrogen;  and,  excepting  flaoriDe«  they 
form  acids  also  with  oxyiren. 

$  2.  Cnder  Metallic  Chemistry,  we  include  the  study  of  the 
netala,  and  their  varioua  compounds.  The  metals  are  characierized 
by  their  peculiar  lustre,  and  their  being  good  condudoffs  of  heat  and 
eiecthcity.  They  may  be  classed  aa  the  cryp/o-fiif/alt,  or  eoneealcd 
netala,  which  are  the  baaea  of  the  alkaliea  and  earths;  and  the 
sapho-metali  or  common  metab.  several  of  which  are  found  naiive, 
that  is,  uncombined  with  any  otlier  elements.  The  metals  aic 
generally  obtained  from  tlieir  orea ;  which  are  mostly  oxides,  aul- 
phureta,  or  chloridea ;  by  heating  them  with  charcoal  or  combuatible 
matter,  which  unilea  with  the  other  elements,  and  acta  the  metal  free. 
Of  the  crypio-metals,  PotasMium,  w  aa  bright  aa  lead,  but  much  aoAer, 
and  ao  light  that  it  floats  on  water ;  burning  at  the  same  time,  and 
forming  potai$a,  K  -f  O,  which  ia  the  caustic  base  of  peaiiash. 
Sodium,  is  a  whiter  metal,  the  base  of  $oda^  N  +  O :  and  common  salt 
is  the  chloride  of  sodium.  Lithium,  is  a  very  rate  metal,  the 
&[  the  remaining  alkali,  lithia.  Barium,  and  Sironiiutm^  are 
netala,  the  bases  of  baryu  and  atrontia :  Cmicium^  is  a  while  nelal, 
the  base  of  lime,  which  is  an  oxide  of  calrhim ;  and  Mmtrnt$ium^ 
m  the  base  of  mat nesu.  the  remaining  alkaline  earth.  Mutminimm^ 
is  the  base  of  alumina,  the  chief  conautuent  of  clay  :  and  (Slucmiont 
Tlirium,  Thorium,  and  Zirconium,  are  rare  netab,  Ibund  in  the 
remaining  eartlis,  irchnically  so  called. 

Of  the  sapho-metals,  or  meuls  commonly  found  as  snch, 
treie  known  to  the  ancieiiU ;  lo  which  the  aldicmisis  gave  the 
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of  the  iilaoru :  cnllitif  GM^  ^*U  or  the  sua ;  5i7r<f •  Ijuna*  Diaai* 
or  the  Mn«>n  :  ^/wiVA«i7rer,  Sf ercury  ;  Copper^  Venus  ;  Iron.  Mara ; 
77ri,  Jtipiu*r ;  and  Aeni,  Hjiurn.  Of  ttirae*  gold  and  ailver  are 
highly  %'aluablr  for  ihcir  rariiy  and  durability ;  mnd  mereury  it  iIm 
only  ineul  which  it  liquid  at  common  temperatures.  Red  iutd^  is  aa 
oiide  of  trad  ;  rtd  precipitate^  i«  an  oside  of  mercury  ;  calomel  and 
corrouive  Muhlimaie  are  cliloriiles,  and  vermilion  is  a  sulphuret  of 
roer<*ury.  Kight  other  metals  were  discovered  before  the  Lavoisieriao 
n*voliition  in  ('heintstry  ;  namely.  Antimony,  Arsenic,  Bismuth* 
/ifir.  (*of>ilt,  Nirkrl,  Manganese,  and  Platinum.  Of  these  metab* 
•Antimony  i^  bri'tle ;  mir$eniCf  volatile ;  Bi$tmtih,  heavy,  and  of  a 
reddish  tinge ;  Xiiic,  hard,  and  easily  combustible ;  Cobalt^  and 
Xiekfi,  are  rare  metals,  and,  like  iron,  m;ignetic  ;  Mangamnt^  re  sal 
ble«  ir(»ti,  but  is  never  usetl  in  the  arts,  though  its  black  oxide  m 
employed  for  obtaining  oxygen  ;  and  Piaiinuint  is  the  heaviest  of  aD 
metalfl,  hani  to  oxidize  or  melt,  and  hence  of  peculiar  use  in  the  arta. 
The  fifteen  remaining  metals,  more  recently  discovered,  are  rare,  and 
of  less  importance.  They  are  Cadmium^  resembling  tin  ;  CAromjifM, 
funning  rich  colored  salu ;  and  Columbium,  Molybdenum,  Tita- 
nium, Tellunum,  Tungsten,  Vanadium,  Uranium,  Cerium,  I«ala- 
nium.  Osmium,  Rhodium,  Palladium,  and  Iridium.  Several  of  iho 
metaU,  as  Arsenic,  Antimony,  and  Chromium,  form  acids  with 
ozycen  ;  and  ihey  all,  except  arsenic,  by  rustini^,  form  oxides,  which 
may  become  bases  of  salts.  On  the  properties  and  uses  of  iho 
metals,  some  farther  remarks  will  be  made  in  the  subsequent  branch 
of  llyturgy. 

Among  the  more  important  9alt$t  Glm^tbtr^M  nil  is  the  sulphala 
of  MKla.  and  Ep$om  $alt%  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Mum^  ia  a 
double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa ;  Green  vitriol^  or  coppermo^ 
is  a  sulphate  of  imn ;  mUe  vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  ainc ;  and  J9/iit 
vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  copper.  Al/re,  or  %alipetre^  is  the  nitraia 
of  potassa ;  anci  isunar  cauMtic^  is  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Pearlmakt 
and  Pota»h,  and  salt  of  tartar,  are  carbonates  of  polaasa ;  JTr/n,  and 
Barilla,  are  carbonates  of  soda ;  J9/iff  verditer^  is  a  sub<arbonali 
of  copper :  and  Ulkite  lead  is  a  carbonate  of  lead.  Borax,  is  a 
borate  of  soda ;  and  Glass,  a  sub^silicate  of  poftaaaa.  CAronie  yaf- 
lotr,  ta  a  chromate  of  lead ;  and  Sckeele*s  green^  is  the  arsenita  of 
copper.  Prtittian  blue,  is  a  complex  salt,  of  iron,  carbon,  and 
nitrogen.  Sal  a»nmoniae,  is  the  hydrochloraia  of  ammonia ;  and 
iiart9horn,  and  smelting  salts,  are  carbonates  of  ammonia.  Cremm 
of  tartar  is  the  bi-tartraie.  Soluble  tartar,  the  neutral  tartrate,  and 
Xait  of  lemoH9,  the  oxalate,  of  potassa :  the  laller  being  poisonoos* 
Verdi  rrit,  i 


^erd\s(ri9,  is  an  acetate  of  copper ;  and  Sugar  of  lemi%  ia  an 
of  leail. 

%  3.  Or^anie  Chemistry^  is  that  division  of  this  science  which  tranii 
of  inimal  and  vegeuble  subsunoas.  Most  vegetable  mbetmneeSt  aM 
cbirrt y  r«>mpo«eil  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen ;  and  most  aaimed 
suhitanrft,  contain  these  elements,  together  with  niliogen  ;  in  both 
ca«e«  forming  trry  complex  combinations.  Vegetable  substaneav 
m^y  be  cla««ed  a«  acnU ;  alkalies ;  aliments ;  oils  and  resins ;  alan* 
hoi  am!  ethers;    nitrogenous  eomponnds;    and  eoloring   mutara. 
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Among  the  vegetable  acids,  are  the  oxalic^  which  it  poisonoua ;  the 
aeetict  which  is  the  baait  of  vinegar;  th«  tartaric,  obtained  from 
crude  tartar  in  the  lees  of  wine ;  and  the  gaitic,  obuined  from  gall 
nuu,  and  used  for  ink,  and  dyeing.  The  chief  vegetable  alkalies,  are 
morphia,  and  narcotina,  from  opium ;  and  cinchona  and  quinim 
from  Peruvian  bark.  Among  the  vegeuble  alimenU,  are  au|af, 
atarch,  and  gum;  which,  by  fermenution,  produce  alcohol,  and  alter- 
wards  vinegar :  and  among  the  nitrogenous  compounds  are  gluteii« 
Tegetable  albumen,  and  yeast.  Indigo,  one  of  the  most  imporunl 
coloring  matters,  also  contains  nitrogen. 

Animal  substances,  besides  the  elements  above  mentioned,  fre* 
qucntly  conuin  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  potassium,  sodium* 
lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  Among  the  animal  constituents,  ^m fibrin^ 
obtained  from  muscular  flesh ;  gelatin,  or  fflue,  from  the  skins,  car- 
tilages, and  tendons ;  and  albumen,  from  Uie  white  of  egfs,  found 
also  in  the  blood :  these  being  the  chief  constituents  of  the  fleshy 
parts,  and  composed  essentially  of  the  four  elements  named  at  the 
nead  of  this  section.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  some  vefetaMe 
substances  contain  nitrogen,  and  hence  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the 
putrefactive  fermentation ;  the  animal  oils,  tallow,  and  ut,  do  not 
contain  nitrogen,  and  hence  are  more  permanent  compounds.  Wheo 
the  oils  or  fats  are  boiled  with  potassa,  or  soda*  they  are  converted 
into  distinct  acids,  the  margaric,  oleic,  and  stearic,  which  unite  with 
these  alkalies,  and  form  soaps.  Ttie  bona  of  animals,  consist  chiefly 
of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  ;  and  the  blood  contatiis  all  the 
chemical  elements  which  are  found  in  the  bodies  that  it  noorishes. 

$  4.  The  object  of  Analytic  ChtmiBtry^  b  to  examine  sobetaoeee 
and  discover  of  what  chemical  elements  or  constitoents  they  are 
composed.  This  it  does,  by  a  variety  of  means,  which  we  have  here 
BO  room  to  describe,  but  of  which  some  examples  may  be  prstenttd. 
A  substance  containing  free  carbon,  or  carbon  comhiiied  with  hy* 
dfogen,  will  bum  with  oxygen  ;  and  the  carbonic  acid  gw  and  watery 
▼apor,  may  be  collected,  and  measured,  or  weighed.  Sabetaneea 
which  will  not  bum,  are  oAen  soluble  in  water  or  some  other  liqtiid ; 
and  in  such  cases  they  may  often  be  tested  by  the  precipitates  which 
they  form.  Thus,  all  the  sapho-metals,  or  hither  metals,  mav  be 
precipitated  from  their  solutions,  by  addine  the  hydrosulphate  oi  am* 
monia,  or  any  soluble  hydrosulphate  ;  and  several  of  the  metab  bst 
be  distinguished  at  once,  by  the  color  of  the  irsulphurets  thns  preei* 
pitated.  Substances  containing  silicie  acid,  as  sand,  quarts,  €H  fliot, 
may  be  rendered  soluble  in  water  hy  heating  them  to  redoees  with 
a  larf^e  dose  of  potassa  or  soda :  and  the  silicic  acid  may  be  seperated, 
by  iu  becoming  insoluble  on  evaporating  the  solution  to  my  new. 
Among  the  liest  means  of  testing  substances,  ts  tbf  use  of  the  blow- 
pipe ;  which  by  the  acid  of  ceruin  fusible  salli,  called  flaxes,  wiB 
melt  most  substances  and  produce  certain  chaitcterlstic  eflRtdi. 
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Ill  Um  fkpanmeiii  of  Idiophjsiot,  we  inrliMfe  iW  inoMdUle  tlBdjr 
of  th«  TtrioiM  producttoofl  of  Datu're,  uiiaialv  vofttablot  and  ninorali 
vith  their  clsMtfication  and  deachption  ;  Uieir  reUtioiia,  and  origui ; 
aa  far  at  theae  latter  can  be  aaoertained.  Tbe  name  ta  from  the 
Greek  %h»H*  apecial  or  particular,  and  fvtf«i«  nature;  at  thia  depm^ 
ment  examinee  the  indi? idual  objecta  in  nature,  of  which  the  praeedl 
inf  deoartment  traced  only  the  phenomena,  and  general  lawa.  llw 
name  Idiophyaica,  here  introduced,  ia  nearly  aynonymooa  with  the 
term  Natural  lliatory :  but  the  latter  term  ia  aometimea  need  in  • 
more  limited  aenae,  aa  when  it  ia  made  to  exclude  Oeolofy :  tlMNi|rii 
thia  acience  beloofa,  we  think,  eaaentially  to  the  aame  group,  ui 
tieatioe  of  the  animal  kingdom,  a  place  mtiat  neeeaaarily  be  aaaigned 
to  the  human  race,  aa  the  head  of  thia  diviaion :  but  the  more  im- 
module  aiudy  of  the  human  frame,  will  be  reaer^ed  lor  the  IbOow* 
ing  department,  that  of  the  Medical  Sciencea. 

riie  popular  diriaion  of  natural  objecta,  into  the  three  kimgd^wu 
q/  naiurtt  at  they  have  long  been  called,— animal,  vMetable,  aad 
mineral,— eivea  riae  to  the  correaponding  acieneea  of  Suiologv,  B^ 
tany,  and  Mineralogy ;  which  hare  been  alao  termed  the  iliaait 
catory  acieneea,  for  reatona  aoon  to  be  explained.  But  Geology  ia 
alao  a  clm99%fiemiory  a  deuce  /  inaamuch  at  it  daaaifiea,  on  a  grmri 
acale,  the  rocky  atrau  and  mountain  maaaea  which  compoee  the  outer 
covering  of  our  globe.  And  although  Geology  borrowa  from  Aefo* 
phyaica  the  general  lawa  and  principlea  which  it  uaea,  in  examininy 
the  atnictura  and  revolutiona  of  the  earth  ;  the  other  acieneea  of  thia 
department  do  the  aame,  whenever  they  find  oeeaaion.  Thna,  iho 
Zoologist  employ*  the  lawa  of  Mechanica,  in  atudying  animal  bm^ 
tion ;  and  the  Mineralogiat«  particularly,  ia  guided  by  the  light  of 
Chemiatry,  in  hia  difficult  and  oAen  dubiooa  path.  In  arranging 
theae  acieneea  among  themaelvee,  we  hare  been  governed  by  iho 
consideration  that  Geology  ia  ahaolulely  dependent  on  all  the  othoit, 
for  the  meant  of  ita  advancenMnt :  aince  a  knowledee  of  Zoology^ 
and  even  of  Bouoy,  ia  neceaaary  lo  the  atudv  of  the  otfrnnU  r^ 
m«inf,  from  which  Geology  derivea  nmny  of  in  OHiat  importasl 
concluatooa.  We  have  therefore  placed  Geology  bat  in  thia  gnmp» 
although  It  therrlqr  interrupta  the  oonnexioB  Iwtween  Zoology  mm 
the  Medical  Scienree. 

As  the  atody  of  Idiophyaica,  aaaentiiHy  raqnirea  the  meaaa  of 
distinguishing  each  object,  of  which  it  treala,  it  aboold  bo  bated  as 
a  dastification  of  all  natural  objecta ;  or  a  S^Btem  of  }imiur%§ 
fiiunded  on  the  most  permanent  and  important  peopertiea,  or  pees* 
lianties,  of  theae  ol>jecta ;  and  ao  arranging  them,  that  thoae  wUeh 
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agree  most  neaily,  or  have  the  strongest  points  of  resemblance,  may 
eome  uvxi  to  each  other  in  the  system.  Such  a  system  may  be 
formed  uf  a  Kerii's  of  ili^isionn,  each  more  comprehensive  than  the 
preceding,  and  characterized  by  some  more  general  property,  till  we 
come  to  the  last  and  highest  gradation  in  tlie  scsde.  Thus,  each 
kingdom  of  nature  is  divided  into  cia9$e$f  founded  on  tlie  most 
prominent  diniinotions ;  these  are  subdivided  into  ordera,  founded 
on  tlie  rliicf  distinctions  among  objects  of  the  same  class ;  and  the 
orders  arc,  on  tlie  same  principle,  subdivided  into  genera;  aad 
these,  in  like  manner,  are  composed  of  Mueciest  among  which  all  the 
individual  objects  may  be  distributed.  The  moet  naturoi  MyMtew^  of 
classitioatiun,  is,  we  think,  that  in  which  the  chief  divisions  are 
founded  on  the  most  important  distinctions;  and  in  which  obiecte 
that  moKt  resemble  each  other,  are  placed  nearest  together.  Any 
other  system,  founded  on  minor  distinctions,  may  be  characteristi- 
cally teimcd  artificial. 

The  laws  of  organic  life,  arc,  generally,  not  so  easily  letted  by 
experiment,  as  those  of  inanimate  matter :  hence  Zoology,  and 
Botany,  arc  sciences  rather  of  observation,  than  of  experiment; 
though  often  aided  by  the  latter  also.  They  are,  however,  governed 
by  definite  laws,  no  less  remarkable  than  those  of  tlic  inanimate 
world.  Among  these,  we  would  mention,  that  objecla  which 
resemble  each  other  in  external  form,  are  likely  also  to  have  strong 
resemldunces  of  internal  structure,  and  general  properties.  The 
essential  law,  by  which  all  living  beings,  both  animals  and  plania, 
are  governed,  is  that  of  tinal  causes,  or  condition*  of  exi$itnee;  by 
which,  their  structure  and  functions,  must  be  adapted  lo  their  habita- 
tion, and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  By  this  law, 
beasts  uf  prey  must  be  swift  to  seixe,  and  suong  to  hold,  their 
Tictims  ;  birds,  that  dig  for  insecu,  must  have  sharp  and  hard  bills  ; 
and  fi»heff,  living  under  water,  must  have  corresponding  orgaaa  of 
motion,  as  well  as  a  diflferent  mode  of  respiration  from  that  of 
animals  surrounded  by  the  air  alone.  To  trace  this  principle 
throuirhout  the  living  world,  in  plants,  as  well  as  aninab,  would 
require  many  volumes :  and  would  aflbrd  to  Natural  Theology,  the 
strongest  proofs  of  design,  and  of  wisdom,  in  the  Creation. 

Tlie  existence  of  final  causes,  and  the  marks  of  design,  are  also 
numerous  in  the  mineral,  as  well  as  tlie  organic  kingdoms  of  nature. 
Thus,  iron,  and  the  more  useful  metals,  are  found  the  most  abun- 
dantly Mcattered  over  the  earth ;  while  arsenic,  and  the  other  leee 
useful,  or  even  deleterious  elements,  are  comparatively  rare.  Thus, 
again,  volcanoes,  which  seem  at  firat  view  lo  be  agents  of  waste 
and  destruction,  serve  rather  as  chimneys  to  the  subterranean  firee, 
to  gi%e  vent  to  tlie  confined  gases,  and  prevent  the  recurrrnce  of 
extensive  and  devastating  earthi|uakes.  On  the  ueea  of  Idiophysical 
■tudifp.  we  have  ii«i  Ttnun  tii  dei>ran! ;  though  they  are  numeroua ; 
not  iifily  ill  their  applieations  ti)  tlie  various  arU,  lo  the  materials  for 
which  till  y  iipecially  relate :  hut  aluo  as  a  means  of  rerreatioo,  a 
gratification  of  laudable  ninoiiity.  and  a  clue  to  the  designs  of  the 
<irrai  Author  of  natiirr  ;  wliiMe  \Viirk«,  and  whose  Rewlatioo*  if 
righU)  iiittrpreted,  mu»:  necessarily  accord  with  each  other. 
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The  history  of  Miophjrvict*  MigHi  be  trteed  baek,  at  teaH  to  thi 
time  of  SuIooioq;  who  dteoonM  larfely  of  pbnli  aiMl  uiiailit 
thoofh  hit  writiDfi,  if  he  wrote  ipoo  these  eubieetet  tie  VmKU 
Aristotle,  is  feoermlly  refinicd  as  the  fotrnderof  Netttnl  Mieteryt 
aided,  as  he  was«  by  the  meniieeiiee  of  Aleiandcr*  Ui  pwearif  lait 
specimens  of  planta  and  animals  from  the  east.  Amonf  the  Romaaei 
Fliny  wrote  eiieosiTely  on  Natural  History ;  but  his  writanfs  wm 
full  of  fables  and  exafferatioo ;  thoofh  lees  so  than  those  of  ASXum* 
AfWr  the  lapse  of  the  dark  ages,  Conrad  Oeener,  who  has  \mm 
styled  the  German  Fliny,  wrote  a  historr  of  animab,  and  eate  t 
rla»si6cauon  of  plants,  according  to  the  character  of  the  seeds  aad 
flowers.  Aldrovandi,  of  Bokigna,  also  wrote  fohiminoiisly  oa 
Zoolofy  and  I>endrolofv;  but  his  works  are  deficient  both  te 
system  and  accurary.  B^lon*s  works,  on  Omitholofy,  and  Ichthjr* 
o'lo|f>\  published  about  1556,  were  the  harbinger  of  a  brighter  agot 
but  the  first  decided  improvements  in  the  method  of  arranging  «id 
studying  natural  objects,  are  found  in  I«ister*s  Zoological  works,  Iho 
fint  of  which  appeared  in  IfiTS ;  and,  next  to  these,  in  Willooghhj'e 
Omitholofy  and  Ichthyology,  and  Rst^s  Maxology  and  EntoiBologjr. 

The  fint  writer  who  ever  gave  to  the  world  an  entire  S^Mitm  §f 
SaiuTf^  comprehending  a  dassifieation  of  animab,  planis,  mtA 
minerals,  was  the  celebrated  lAnnwu^:  who  did  more  than  waf 
other  person  has  erer  done,  towards  the  advaneeaMnt  of  this  dep«l» 
men  I  of  knowledge.  The  system  of  Linmeos  was  first  made  pahlkl 
al>oui  the  year  1730 ;  and  soon  found  a  numerous  school  of  admirait 
and  improvers.  BuflVm,  though  not  a  profound  observer,  nor  • 
systematic  naturalist,  gave  a  new  interest  to  the  study  of  Idiophyaiei^ 
by  the  vivacity  of  his  style,  and  the  amoaing  inl<ormattoo  which*  bw 
the  aid  of  his  friend  Daubenton,  he  was  enabled  to  difinse  throttgl 
his  voluminous  work.  Among  all  the  successors  of  Linmras,  MM 
has  done  more  for  Natural  History  than  Cuvier;  as  well  in  hia 
Begne  ^nimal^  or  work  on  the  animal  kingdom  ;  as  in  his  exiHi* 
sive  and  ihoroogh  investigations  of  the  foesU  or  orgmmie  renMifie,  of 
former  races  of  animals  ;  many  of  which  are  now  extinct,  bnt  alii, 
br  the  labors  of  this  naturalist,  are  almost  as  well  known  to  ••,  an 
i^  they  were  still  living  in  our  presence. 

With  these  general  remarks,  we  eome  to  the  individual  branehea 
of  Idiophysics ;  whkh  are  Zoology,  Botany,  Miamlogy,  aad 
Geology. 


CHAPTER  L 

.SOOLOOT. 

ZooLooT  is  that  branch  of  Nainral  Rialory  wUeh  traaH  of 
mals ;  their  appearance,  stmetare,  and  funetiona ;  their  elasaticaliatt 
and  dinriKution  ;  their  instincts  and  their  habits.  The  naOM  is  4b> 
rivetl  from  the  Greek,  C««^t  living,  or,  C«Mr*  an  anianri ;  and  nsfsi,  • 
discourie.     An  mnimmif  may  be  defined  aa  n  livinf  being,  hatii^g 
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parti  or  membert,  more  or  1ei«  numeroot,  which  are  requisite  to  ita 
eomplete  structure;  endowed,  like  planta,  with  organs  of  growth 
and  repro<luction ;  but  diflering  from  planta  in  possessing  ra/ili<m, 
or  the  power  of  voluntary  action,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  varying 
with  the  diflerent  races.  In  other  woi^,  animals  are  characterized 
by  the  attributes  of  life,  motion,  and  organized  form.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoma  of  nature 
are  connected  by  transitiona  ao  gradual,  that  it  haa  been  a  difficult 
point  to  ascertain  their  common  boundary.  The  atudy  of  animab« 
la  a  very  extensive  one,  and  possesses  high  interest ;  especially  to 
the  agriculturist,  the  sportsman,  and  the  devout  student  of  nature. 

To  the  Zoological  laboura  of  Ariatode,  Pliny,  Oeaner,  and  Aldro- 
Tandi,  we  have  ^rcady  alluded,  in  the  introduction  to  thia  department; 
where  the  writings  of  Bclon,  Lister,  Willoughby,  and  Ray,  were  alao 
mentionc<l,  as  commencing  a  new  era  in  Zoology,  of  which  Linnvua 
waa  the  rising  sun.  Linna^ua  subdivided  the  animal  kingdom  into 
aiz  classes ;  founded  chiefly  on  the  respiratory  and  sanguineoita 
organs;  and  arranged  as  follows:  1.  Mammalia^  animals  which 
have  warm,  red  bloo«l,  and  nourish  their  young  at  the  breaat,  being 
mosdy  quadrupeds  ;  2.  .f  rcf,  or  birds,  which  have  warm  red  blooa» 
but  produce  their  young  from  eggs,  and  are  hence  called  oviparous  ; 
9.  Amphibia^  or  reptiles,  which  have  cold,  red  blood,  and  volunury 
respiration ;  4.  /'iscca ,  or  fishes,  which  have  cold,  red  Mood,  and 
breathe  by  means  of  ffitls ;  5.  Imecta^  or  insects,  which  have  the 
sanies,  a  fluid  in  the  place  of  blood,  cold  and  colorleaa,  and  are  pro- 
Tided  with  antennv,  or  horns ;  and,  6.  rermff,  or  worms,  with 
sanies  cold  and  colorless,  and  tentacula,  or  fleshy  feelers,  instead  of 
antennr.  These  classes,  Linnsrus  subdivided  into  orders ;  those  of 
quadrupeds  characterized  chiefly  by  the  teeth  and  feet;  those  of 
birds,  by  the  beak  and  the  feet ;  those  of  fishes,  by  the  lower  fin ; 
and  those  of  insects,  by  the  wings.  This  classification,  founded  on 
real  distinctions,  established  Zoology  on  a  firm  baais«  though  ocea* 
atonallv  imperfect,  and  still  incomplete. 

Zooiog)'  was  rendered  still  more  popular,  by  the  faacinatioff 
writing  of  Ruflfon,  already  referred  to ;  and  in  England  it  acquired 
a  new  interest,  from  the  attractive,  though  still  leas  accurate  pen  of 
Goldsmith.  The  Theaimm  fn$eeiorum  of  MoufTet,  in  I634«  was 
the  firpt  zoological  work  ever  printed  in  England  ;  and  the  works  of 
Marirnve.  on  Brazil,  and  llontius,  on  India,  were  the  first  local 
Fafinir,  or  natural  histories  of  particular  regions.  The  work  of 
Ellis,  on  (%>rallines,  served  to  correct  the  views  of  Linnvus,  by 
pro%-ini;  thnt  the^e  pro«!uclions  were  of  animal  origin.  Ichthyology 
was  farther  impnived  by  Artedi  and  IHoch ;  and  Entomology,  bv  Pa- 
briciiiA  and  Kirbv,  l>cforr  the  era  of  C^uvier.  The  svsten  of^  Lio* 
nrus  wa«  an  artificial  one.  not  always  developing  the  most  important 
relation*  of  the  animaU  which  it  classified.  By  studying  the/ioie^ 
tionn  of  animals,  and  thrir  romiitinm  of  ejri$ienre.  Cuvier  wai 
•nahlrd  U>  produce  a  more  natural  system,  which  by  the  aid  of  L»* 
marrk,  in  CNmrhologv,  and  I^irrillc.  in  Entomology',  he  developed 
in  his  Rfrne  ,inimat :  a  wi>rk  of  the  highest  order  of  merit. 

Among  the  more  recent  zoologists,  we  may  mcntioii  Geoflfrgy  8c 
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HOaire,  and  Illifer,  who  haw  nada  qoadrapada  thatr  partieidar  atady  t 
Temoiiiiek  and  Aodoboo,  at  omitholoipata  t  aiMl  Afaaaia  and  8lraaK« 
at  khihyologiata ;  who  have  exlcoded  tha  boundanaa  of  thia  aeianoti 
br  additioiia  aod  correctiooa.  Tha  doetnna  of  a  drcvlof  pr^grm* 
ttofi*  in  tha  amiifeaMiit  and  ralation  of  aiiiiiiala«  pcopooodM  prinal* 
pally  by  Mr.  Maeleayt  ia  doubtleaa  tnia  in  |»art;  and  exhibili  tha 
aame  eonplaxiiv  in  tha  daaaifieation  of  animala,  which  wa  hafo 
alraady  noticad  in  tha  elaaatfication  of  tha  Tarioiia  branchaa  of  know* 
ledfB.  In  oor  own  coantnr.  Dr.  Oodmaa  haa  writian  ably  on  qind* 
nipeda  ;  aa  Wilaon,  Nutlall*  aod  Audubon,  have  dona  on  btrda  ;  and 
Lea  on  ahalla.  The  inraluabia  eollaetion  of  apecimena  made  bj 
Mr.  Peala,  and  now  in  tha  Philadelphia  Muaauni,  deaanraa,  we  thiakt 
to  be  menlionad,  even  in  thia  brief  enomaration. 

We  proceed  to  deacribe  the  Zoological  ayalem  of  Cuvier,  under 
the  popular  heada  of,  1.  Zoonomy;  3.  .Maaology;  8.  Omiihologyt 
4.  Ilerpetolofy ;  5.  Ichthyology;  6.  Arthrolof^y;  and,  7.  Aciinolofjr. 

$  1.  Under  the  head  of  Zoonomy^  including  Comporathe  A$Uh 
iomyt  and  •Animal  Phywiology^  we  would  treat  of  the  general  atmo* 
ture  and  functiona  of  animala.  Every  organic  body,  whether  animal 
or  plant,  haa  a  peculiar  and  definite /arm  /  which  form  it  cfrntinnaa 
to  poaacaa,  although,  by  accretion  and  excretion,  tha  maleriab  of 
which  it  ia  compoaed  may  be  changed.  All  organic  bodiea  hato 
alao  a  peculiar  siruciure  ;  conaiating  of  aolid  fibtea,  or  la  vert,  eneloa* 
ing  cellular,  or  tubular  cavitiea,  for  containing  the  floida  neceaaarj 
for  their  nutrition ;  the  whole  conatituting  what  haa  been  called  an 
areoiar  ti9$ue^  which  ia  eaaenttal  to  every  living  body.  Of  thia 
tiaaue,  there  are,  in  animala,  three  different  kinda ;  the  ctllular  ant* 
stance,  conaiating  chiefly  of  gelatine,  which  forma  the  varioua 
branea,  cartilagea,  and  veaaela  that  contain  ilnida,  and  which,  ii 
rated  by  earthy  matter,  forma  the  bonea :  the  mifactc/irr  Jlbrtt 
aiating  chiefly  of  fibrine,  and  conatituting  tha  muaclea,  whoae 
tractile  power  ia  the  immediate  eauae  of  animal  motion ;  and  tho 
meduiiary  wuUUr.  a  pulpy  aubatanoe,  which  chiefly  conatitutea  tho 
brain,  the  apinal  marrow,  and  the  nenrea,  by  whoae  agency  the  mind 
acta  on  the  muaclea,  to  eauae  their  contraction,  and  thna  prodoeo 
▼olunury  naotion.  Thia  effect  b  doubdeaa  connected  with  galvank 
action  ;  but  the  manner  and  lawa  of  thia  action  are  atiU  a  myatery. 

The  ffowth  of  animab,  ia  owing  lo  the  ahaorplioo  aod  aaaimib* 
tion  of  fluida,  derived  from  their  food:  while  Uieir  healthineaa  ia 
preaerved  by  the  exhalation  or  excretion  of  ooxioua  and  auperffoooi 
matter.  Having  incraaaed  in  bulk  to  their  natnral  limit,  animab 
acquire  an  increaae  of  deoaitr,  in  moat  of  their  porta,  which  pro* 
cede«,  and  perhapa  eanaea  ttieir  decay  and  nltimalo  death.  Tho 
racea  would  therefora  beeome  extinct  without  the  power  of  repio* 
duction ;  which  ia  perhapa  the  graateat  myatery  of  lile.  Tha  ommI 
eaaential  of  the  animal  flnida,  ta  the  blood,  or,  in  lower  animab,  iho 
aeniVj,  which  takea  ita  pbre ;  etreolating  through  the  ayatem,  and 
aupplying  nutriment  to  every  part,  while  it  ahaorba  and  ramovea  any 
aup«>rfloou8  or  deleteriooa  aaatter.  The  blood  ia  elaboralad  from  too 
food,  by  mean*  of  the  miitnfnimfy  tystems  aod,  by  meana  of  tho 
ffpirmlory  system^  k  ia  pnriiad  and  vtviflod  daring  tho  procaaa  of 
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breathing.  More  full  details  of  animal  structure  and  functions,  we 
must  n'»rr\e  for  the  next  department;  in  which  the  study  of  the 
human  frame  will  l>e  a  clue  to  thai  of  the  inferior  races.  0(  animtJ 
intelli^tnce,  including  infftinct«  or  a  natural  spontaneous  impulse  to 
perforin  certain  actions,  we  can  only  say  that  it  differs  from  the 
human  intfllcct,  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree ;  and  that  man's 
senitc  of  divine  dependence  and  accountability  are  the  strongest  proofs 
of  his  fiuprrior  rank  in  the  scale  of  existence,  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  creatures  of  earth  and  of  heaven. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier  and  his  coadjutors,  animals  are  classed 
under  the  four  great  divisions  of  Vertehrata,  Molluscs,  Artieulalm, 
and  Radi:ita.  The  Vtrtcbrata^  including  quadrupeds,  binls,  reptiles, 
and  li^lu^•(.  :dl  have  n'd  blood,  and  a  muscular  heart,  which  acts  as 
a  forring  pump  to  circulate  the  htiKMl ;  with  distinct  organs  for  seeing, 
hearini^.  smelling  and  tasting,  associated  in  the  head  or  face :  with 
distinct  vexes,  and  never  more  than  four  limbs ;  and  with  a  skeleton, 
or  at  le:i}tt  a  vpine,  or  back  bone ;  from  the  joints  of  which  this  divi- 
sion of  nnimals  derives  its  name.  They  all  have  a  stomach  ;  and  all 
have  hini?!*.  except  the  fishes,  which  have  branchial*,  or  gills,  in  their 
stead.  The  %'ertebrate<l  animals,  from  their  more  perfect  organixa- 
tion,  their  higher  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  their 
greater  iiiterent  to  mankiml,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  four 
section!*,  in  this  outline  of  /oology. 

%  2.  Mazolngy^  treats  of  mammalia^  or  snimals  which  nourbh 
their  yituii:;  :it  the  breast ;  including  all  quadrupeds,  except  reptiles  ; 
logetli«T  witli  the  whale,  dolphin,  and  porpoise,  or  family  of  C>iaeea« 
the  study  of  which  is  sometimes  terme<l  Cetology.  The  mammalia 
are  all  riviparouM ;  producing  their  young  alive,  and  nourishing 
them  with  milk.  Thev  have  a  double  circulation  of  the  blood; 
which  p:i<<!(cs  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  and  thenee  back  to  the 
heart,  hrftire  airain  pervading  the  system ;  but  their  respiration  m 
simple,  tliat  is,  performed  by  the  lungs  only.  Ther  are  divided  into 
orders  :  characterized  by  the  structure  of  their  limbs,  and  by  their 
orgnii!*  of  manducation,  or  those  which  serve  to  tear  and  chew  ihetr 
food,  as  the  teeth  and  claws ;  for  on  these  parts  their  mode  of  life 
chiefly  fl#*|>en<ls.  The  first  order,  liimana,  is  confined  to  the  hanan 
race  :  rliaracterizetl  phywicilly  by  having  two  hands,  with  thombe 
ptaceil  o;ipn«ite  to  their  fingers,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  small 
object^.  Of  the  different  races  of  men,  or  rather  varieties  of  the 
human  rice,  (for  they  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  form  speme), 
we  ha VI'  alffiidy  spoken  under  Physical  Geography,  (p.  1(M). 

Tlie  !»rrond  ortler,  f/uaitruma?ia.  or  animals  fiaving  four  hand- 
like  exireriiitieff.  includes  the  whole  race  of  monkeys;  am«Nig  whieh 
are  the  orane-oiitanff.  the  gibbon,  baboon,  magnt,  mandrel,  ouistitit 
and  Irmiir.  'Hie  third  r>nler,  Canioria,  or  flesh  eating  animalsi 
eonipri«eff  the  faniilie*  (^heiroptera,  the  bat  and  vanpyre  •  Inseetivorit 
the  l)rtt<!fho€;,  ^firew  an<l  mole;  and  C^amivora,  including  the  beVt 
raccoon,  hadcer  and  clutton  :  the  weasel,  marten,  akunk.  and  oiler; 
the  doif.  uolf.  fox,  and  hyrna;  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  lyni,  hmI 
cat :  and  the  iteal.  nior^e.  and  walnis.  The  fourth  cmler,  .Wersir* 
piaia,  or  pouched  animals,  compnres  the  opoeeum,  pbaba|er»  lUii- 
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^roo,  and  wombat :  thr  fifth  order,  Podeniia^  or  gnawiof  animals, 
includes  the  M|uirrel«  rau  mouse,  marmot,  jerboa,  beaver,  porrupintt 
and  hare :  and  the  sixth  onler,  EdeniaiOt  or  quadrupeds  without 
front  teeth,  includes  the  sloth,  the  extinct  megatheriam,  or  megalonys ; 
the  armadillo  and  anteater.  The  seventh  order,  Packydenmmta^  or 
thick  skinned  animals,  comprise!  the  elephant,  the  e xtinet  malodon, 
the  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  swine ;  the  extinct  anoplo- 
therium,  and  paUeotherium,  and  the  horse:  and  the  eighth  order* 
Rkiminantia^  or  animals  which  chew  the  cud,  includes  the  camel, 
lam  t,  deer,  f  irafle,  antelope,  goat,  sheep,  and  ox.  The  ninth  order* 
CV/rirm,  or  the  whale  tribe,  includes  tlie  manalus  or  sea  cow,  tiM 
dolphin,  porpoise,  and  whale. 

$  3.  Ontiihoiofcy^  is  that  division  of  Zoology  which  treats  of 
bird*.  They  are  vertcbrated  animalt ;  oviparous,  or  producing  eggi, 
with  double  nyftcma  of  circulation  and  respiration;  with  a  featheiy 
or  downy  covering,  long  naked  jawa  or  beak,  two  feet,  and  two 
win^M  ft»rmcd  for  flying.  They  are  divided  into  orders,  according  lo 
the  ntnirturc  of  the  beak  and  feet,  as  indicating  their  mode  of  livinff* 
The  litit  order,  .f rctpiVrfs,  or  birds  of  prey,  comprehends  the  tiu* 
t-irt*«,  among  which  is  the  condor ;  and  the  falcons,  among  which  art 
the  raglf,  goshawk,  kite,  and  buxxani ;  together  with  the  disttnel 
family  nf  the  owls.  The  second  order,  /'•Jseriiur,  or  sparrowlikn 
bird^,  ci»m prises  the  Dentirostres,  or  the  shrike,  fly  catcher,  thnMh* 
mfH*king  bird,  oriole,  nightingale,  wren,  and  meadow  lark  ;  the  Fi^ 
sin>!i*.r«*ft.  or  swallow  and  whip-poor-will ;  the  (.*onirostres,  or  the  lark« 
sparrow,  finch,  linnet,  starling,  crow,  rook,  pie,  and  jay  ;  the  Tenai* 
rovtrrs,  or  the  humming  bird  and  hoopoe ;  and  the  8yndactiles,  or 
the  kingfisher  and  hornbill.  The  third  order,  SeantoreMt  orclimbMVt 
includes  the  woodpecker,  cuckoo,  toucan,  and  parrot :  and  the  foM^ 
orticr,  Galtifiarett^  or  fowl-like  birds,  includes  the  hoceo,  peicoA» 
turkey,  pheasant,  domestic  fowl,  grouse,  partriilge,  quail,  pige<m,  hmI 
do«-e.  The  fifth  onler,  GraUatoritt*  or  stilted  birds,  includes  tho 
Rrevip  lines,  or  ostrich  and  eassowar)* ;  the  Pressirostres  or  busmrd* 
plover,  and  lapwing:  the  Cultirostres,  or  crane,  boatbill,  heron,  M^ 
tern,  stork,  pelican,  and  spoonbill ;  the  I^ongirostrss,  or  ibis,  enrlew, 
snipe,  woodcock,  sandpiper,  ruflf,  and  avoset ;  and  the  Maerodactyltt* 
or  the  rail,  coot,  water  hen,  sheathhill,  and  flamingo.  The  siitk 
order.  PalmiptdtM^  or  webfooied  birds,  includes  the  Brachypteres,  or 
diver,  puffin,  and  penguin ;  the  Longipennes,  or  the  petrel,  albatro«K 
gull,  trm,  and  skimmer ;  the  Totipalmes,  or  the  pelican,  eormonal» 
and  iMMiSy ;  and  the  Lamellirostres,  as  the  swan*  goose,  dock,  «ld 
merganser. 

S  I.  iieneioioftif%  treats  of  amphibia  or  reptiUw^  such  as  the  lo^ 
ini«e.  lixanl,  serpent,  and  frog.  The  study  oi  serpenn  is  also  terOMd 
Of»hioiiz*t'  Reptiles,  are  cold,  red  blooded  animab,  ovipare— » 
priMlurmi;  eggs  with  soft  shells,  which  hatch  spontaneously;  hmI 
the\  are  rill  -d  amphihia.  because  most  of  them  can  live  a  long  tamo 
tint!i*r  watt-r.  as  well  as  on  land :  and  aome  of  them  can  live  entirsiT 
Wit'io  it  a-.r  r«ir  a  Itm^  time.  They  have  a  heart  with  but  one  veotrv 
ele.  pr<i*lii'*inif  «inlv  a  single  nrrulalion  :  and  their  longs  receive  ovtf 
3  }*irt  of  ;*ic  bloixJ  which  enters  the  heart:  beoce  their  respiralaoO 
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u  Uoguid,  and  their  motion  generally  slow.  The  first  order  of  rep- 
tiles, ChtioniUf  or  tortoiaea,  have  hard  shells  coToriiif  their  backs, 
and  thinner  ones  on  the  under  side ;  with  four  feet,  which  like  the 
head  can  be  either  drawn  in,  or  protruded,  as  in  the  land  tnrtk. 
The  second  order,  Sauria,  or  lizard*like  animals,  coTercd  with  scales, 
and  most  of  tliem  having  four  feet  and  long  tails,  includes  the  extinct 
Ichtliyosauri,  with  the  plesiosaurus,  and  megalosaurus ;  the  Crocodili, 
or  crocodile  and  alligator ;  the  Lacertidv,  or  lizards ;  the  Stellionidc« 
or  dragon,  and  ancient  pterodactylus ;  the  Iguanidc,  or  iguana,  and 
the  ancient  mosasaurus  and  iguanodon ;  the  Geckotidc,  or  geckos ; 
the  (*hamelionidx,  or  chamelions;  tlie  Scincoidv,  or  scincua;  and 
the  Anguida*,  or  seps  and  bipcs,  resembling  serpents. 

The  third  order  of  reptiles,  OnAii/ia,  or  serpents,  having  the  body 
exposed,  or  slightly  covered,  anu  with  no  feet,  includes  tlie  Anguinr, 
or  glaits  snake ;  the  Amphisba*nv,  so  named  from  the  head  and  tail 
appearing  alike;  the  Colubhds,  or  boa,  anaconda,  and  blacksnake; 
the  Vi|ierinar,  as  the  rattlesnake,  redsnake,  viper,  adder,  and  asp ;  and 
the  C(i>cilid«,  or  blindworm.  The  fourth  order,  Batrachia^  or 
(rog-like  animals,  with  the  body  naked,  and  differing  from  the  three 
preceding  orders  in  the  heart  having  but  one  auricle,  includes  the 
Anourv,  or  frog  and  toad ;  the  Urodelv,  or  salamanders ;  the  Am* 
phiuniidar,  or  hellbenders ;  and  the  Sirenidv,  or  proteus  and  siren, 
resembling  eels.  These  last  named  animals,  except  the  sirenidc, 
ehange  their  primary  fish-like  form,  at  a  certain  age ;  acquiring  limbe, 
kwing  tlieir  gills,  and  afterwards  breathing  like  other  reptiles. 

$  5.  fchthyoiof^y,  is  thai  branch  of  Zoology  which  treats  of  fisbce; 
the  last  division  of  vertebrated  animals.  They  live  solely  in  the 
water,  are  oviparous,  and  ver>'  prolific ;  they  breathe  by  meana  oi 
branchiar,  or  gills,  consisting  ol  laminv  covered  with  innumerable 
blood  vessels,  which  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  existing  ia  the 
water ;  and  most  of  them  have  a  sealy  covering,  and  swim  by  meant 
of  four,  or  at  least  two  fins,  besides  the  tail :  but  in  some  of  them  the 
•cales  and  fins  are  wanting.  They  are  divided  into  cHfdera,  distin* 
giilshed  by  the  fins  and  the  gills.  The  first  order,  m^cmnikopteryf^u 
or  spiny  finned  fishes,  includes  the  Percoidv,  or  perch,  rock  fish,  and 
dragon  weaver ;  the  Buccv  loricatjr,  or  gurnard,  genuine  flying  fish, 
bull  head,  and  father  lasher;  the  Srirnoidv,  as  the  king  fish;  the 
Sparoidv,  as  the  sheephead ;  tlie  Scomberoidr,  or  mackerel,  tunQy« 
•word  fish,  and  pilot  fish ;  the  Mugiloida*.  as  the  mullet ;  the  Go- 
bioids,  or  blcnny  and  gudgeon  ;  the  Lophioidr,  as  the  angler  or  set 
devil ;  and  the  I^abroids,  as  the  tautog  or  black  fish. 

The  next  great  division  cif  fishes,  is  the  Malacoplerygii,  or  fishee 
with  soft  fins,  which  compose  the  next  three  orders.  The  second 
order,  Maiacopteryf^ii  abdominaltM^  having  the  ventral  or  nntler  fia 
behind  the  pectoral  or  side  fins,  includes  the  Cyprinoidv,  fn  the  carp, 
gold  fish  and  silver  fish ;  the  Kiocidr,  or  pike,  and  a  kind  of  flyiM 
fish ;  tlie  Siluridr,  as  the  cat  fish ;  the  Salroonidv,  or  aalmcm  aad 
trout ;  and  the  C'lu|>eoidr.  or  herring,  shad,  and  anchovy.  The  ihtnl 
order,  Moiaeopttrygii  auhrarhiati^  having  the  ventral  fin  under  the 
pectorals,  includes  tiie  Gadoidr,  or  cod.  haddock,  and  whiting;  the 
Pleurooectidv,  or  halibut,  turbot,  sole,  and  floonder;  aiMl  the  IKmo* 
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bdi,  fuch  M  the  lump«ucker.  Th«  fourth  order,  Malaeopttrygii 
tmodiMt  haTinfiio  ventnl  fin,  ineludee  the  commoa  eel,  muream,  and 
electric  eel.  The  fifUi  order  of  fishes,  Lophobrancku  having  tufted 
gills,  includes  the  sea  horse,  and  pegasus.  The  siith  order,  Plecio* 
gnathic  or  fiah  with  cheek  bones  knitted  to  the  jaw,  includes  the  short 
sunfish,  and  the  file  fish.  The  last  great  division  of  fishes,  CAon- 
dropierygiit  havinff  cartilaginous  fine,  includes  the  Sturiones,  or 
sturgeon  and  paddle  fish;  the  Selachii,  or  shark,  angel  fish,  and 
saw  fish,  the  sting  ray,  torpedo,  and  skate;  and  the  Suctorii,  or 
lampreys.* 

$  6.  Malacology^  including  Conchologv,  treats  of  the  moUuMcmt 
most  of  which  are  popularly  called  shell  fish»  but  some  of  which 
live  on  the  land,  and  some  are  destitute  -of  shelb.  Conchoiogy  m 
properly  the  study  of  the  Bkells  ;  though  sometimes  applied  to  that 
of  the  animals  tliemseUes.  The  moUu$ra^  Cuvier*s  second  grand 
dirision  of  animals,  have  soft  bodies,  without  bones,  but  mostly 
protected  by  shells;  with  a  double  circulation  of  while  blood,  in- 
cluding that  from  the  branchiv  back  to  the  heart ;  with  no  spinal 
marrow,  but  with  nenrous  ganglia,  or  bunches,  connected  by  filaments ; 
haring  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste ;  while  thoee  of  seeing,  hearingt 
and  smelling  are  mostly  wanting.  The  nautilus,  and  cuttle  fish,  har- 
ing a  distinct  brain,  are  the  most  perfecdy  organiiod  animab  of  ihie 
division ;  and  they  constitute  the  nrst  claas.  Cephalopoda^  so  named 
from  the  fret  or  limbs  being  attached  to  the  heald ;  to  which  claas  tho 
f«Miflil  belemnites  and  ammonites  probably  belong.  The  second  claae, 
Pteropoda,  with  winglike  fins  attached  to  the  head,  includes  the  clio« 
and  limacina. 

The  third  class,  Gasieropoda^  having  a  fleshv  disk,  instead  of  feet» 
for  crawling,  includes  die  Pulmonea,  or  the  slug,  snail,  and  planoi^ 
bii ;  the  Nudibranchiata,  as  the  doris ;  the  Inferobranchiata,  as  tho 
phyllidia;  the  Tectibranchiau,  as  the  dolabella ;  the  Pectinibranchiata, 
or  trochus,  turbo,  melania,  nenta,  crepidula,  conus,  cyprea,  oruU, 
voluta,  oliva,  huccinum,  dolium,  harpa,  raurei,  fusus,  and  stfombuf 
or  conch ;  the  TubulibranchiaU,  as  the  Termetus ;  the  Scutibranchiata, 
as  the  halyotis;  and  the  Cvdobranchiata,  or  patella,  and  chiton* 
The  fourth  claas,  Jtcephata,  having  no  apparent  head,  includes  tho 
Osinicea,  or  the  ovster,  the  pecien,  sometimes  called  scallop,  tho 
anomia,  malleus,  piniu,  and  area;  the  MytiUeea,  or  muscle,  and 
unio;  the  (^hamacea,  as  the  chama;  the  Cardiacea,  or  cardium, 
donax,  tellina,  lucina,  and  venus  ;  the  Inclusa,  as  the  mva  or  claoi, 
the  nolrn  or  raior  shell,  the  pholas,  and  teredo,  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  order  Acephala  testacea ;  while  the  thalta,  aacidia,  and  boCrjrW 
lu«,  having  no  shells,  form  the  order  Acephala  nuda.  Tlie  fifth  daw, 
Brachiopoda^  having  fleshy  arms  instead  of  feet,  includes  the  IH#- 
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brattila  and  orl)icu1a  ;  and  the  fixth  dasi  of  inoItusca«  Cirrhopoda^ 
having  tufted  Alaments  instead  of  feel,  includes  the  lepas  or  auvtifa, 
and  the  balanus  or  hamacle.  The  shelU  of  theve  aniinala  arc  dis- 
Ungiiifhed  as  univalves,  hivalves.  or  multivalvea;  according  as  they 
consiiit  of  one,  two,  or  more  piecea. 

%  7.  We  would  apply  the  name  of  Arthrohgy  to  the  study  of 
Cuvirr*s  third  ffmnd  division  of  animals ;  the  artieulaia  ;  or  wornis« 
crabs,  spidrrs,  and  inserts,  having  jointed  trunks,  and  mosdy  jointed 
limhf*.  The  study  of  worms,  has  received  the  name  of  Iltlminiho* 
hgif  :  and  that  of  insert*,  is  popularly  termed  Entomohs^y.  The 
nervous  system  of  the  articulata,  consists  of  two  long  cords,  dilated 
at  intervals  into  knots,  ralleil  ganglia  :  and  tlieir  covering  is  composed 
of  rines.  either  hard  or  soft ;  but  they  have  in  other  respects  wide 
difTercnrrs,  bv  which  thev  are  subdivided  into  classes.  The  first 
class.  ,Innulata,  inrlutling  rt*d  blooded  worms,  is  the  only  class  of 
the  nrtirulata  which  has  red  bliKid  :  and  it  comprises  the  Tubicolv, 
as  the  serpula,  sabella,  and  terebella,  which  have  shells ;  the  Dorsi- 
brancliiitn,  having  branchis  or  gills  along  the  back,  as  the  saod 
worm,  eunice,  and  nereis :  and  the  Abranchiata,  which  respire  onlv 
through  the  skin,  as  the  earth  or  angle  worm,  and  the  leech  or  blooo- 
sucker. 

The  remaining  articulata,  called  by  Linnxus  insrela,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  at  least  six  articulated,  that  is  jointed  feet 
Tlie  second  class,  Cnutacea^  most  of  which  have  a  calcareous 
covering,  and  all  of  which  h^re  a  double  circulation  of  sanies 
or  white  blood,  includes  the  Malacostraca,  as  the  crab,  lobster, 
shrimp,  and  prawn,  the  squill,  and  the  wood  louse;  and  the 
Entoniostraca,  as  the  king  or  horseshoe  crab,  the  fish  louse,  and 
perhaps  the  fossil  trilobite.  The  thinl  class,  .f  rarAnii/es,  breathing 
by  means  of  transverse  air  tubes,  calle«l  stigmata,  includes  the  Pul- 
roonarin*,  or  the  spider,  tarantula,  and  scorpion ;  and  the  Traehea- 
riff,  among  which  are  the  mite  and  the  tick.  The  fourth  class, 
Inurta^  breathing  by  means  of  two  longitudinal  air  tubes,  called 
trachcT,  and  provided  with  antennv,  horns  or  feelers,  ittcludee  the 
Myriapoda,  or  centipede,  and  scolopendra  ;  the  Thysanoora,  as  the 
podura  :  the  Parasita,  as  the  louse ;  the  Suctoria,  as  the  flea ;  the 
Coleoptera,  as  the  water  flea,  snap  bug,  glow*wom,  and  firefly,  the 
gnib.  and  the  beetle,  the  cantharis  or  Spanish  fly,  the  weevil  fly,  the 
cow  bug.  and  lady  hue :  the  Orthoptera,  as  the  earwig,  roach  or 
cockroach,  cricket,  antl  grasshopper;  the  Ilemiptera,  as  the  bed  bog; 
with  the  Ilomoptm.  or  locust,  and  cochineal  insect ;  the  Neuroptera, 
as  the  dncron  flv.  ephemera  or  Mav  flv,  the  lion  ant,  and  white  ant; 
the  Ilymenopirra,  as  the  saw  fly,  ichneumon  fly,  common  ant,  wasp, 
and  bee  :  the  I^pidoptera.  or  butterfly,  moth,'  and  silk  worm ;  aad 
the  Diptera.  or  mo<niiito,  crane  flv,  horse  flv,  fad  flv,  and  the  con* 
mon  fly.  Many  of  th^«c  inserts  undrrgo  transformations  or  mti^ 
morphonf% ;  takine.  when  fir«t  hatched,  the  form  oX  larrr^  as  worms 
or  catrrpilhr« :  which  at  length  stirround  themselves  with  a  web  or 
cornnn,  and  are  then  called  jwpT^  chnksalides,  aurelias,  or  nymphe ; 
from  which  they  finally  emerge  in  \hm perfect  $taie^  auny  of 
u  ith  wings ;  prepred  to  lay  their  eggs  and  die. 


$  8.  m^ctinology^  or  Zoophyiolofy,  u  the  iiaoM  appliml  to  tho 
■tody  of  Cuvier*«  hNinh  and  last  fftai  divisioa  of  anioiala,  tlie  radimim^ 
or  BoophyiM :  this  laal  name  aifoifyinf  plaol-like  animals.  Thea^ 
animals  generally  hare  their  parts  arranfed  aronnd  an  axis*  and 
radiating  from  it  They  have  no  distinct  eifvulation»  or  nenrooa 
system,  and  no  other  sense  than  that  of  touch ;  and  even  this,  in 
some  of  them,  is  nearly  wanting.  They  are  mostly  capaUe  of  loeo* 
motion,  and  nourished  by  digestion  of  food ;  in  which  points  thej 
difler  sensibly  from  plants ;  though  some  of  them  are  produced  1^ 
the  mere  separation  of  portions,  each  of  which  becomes  a  perfiMi 
animal.  The  first  class,  Eckimodemuiia.  includes  the  star  fish,  sen 
urchin,  snd  other  similar  genera.  The  second  class,  Eniozoa^  or 
Intestini,  includes  the  Guinea  worm,  tape  worm,  and  otliers  which 
live  within  larger  animals.  The  third  claas,  Jicaltphmt  includes  the 
Taheties  of  sea  nettle :  the  fourth  class.  Polypi^  growing  from  tha 
bottom  of  the  sea  by  atema,  like  plants,  includes  the  sea  anemoiMi 
tobipore,  coral  animal,  madrepore,  and  spunge :  and  the  fifth  claM, 
InfuBoria^  or  animalcule,  includes  all  those  small  animab  which  are 
only  visible  by  the  aid  of  the  microeeope,  at  the  eeMike  animals  in 
vinegar. 


CHAPTER  n. 


BoTAXT,  IS  that  branch  of  Idiophyaice  or  Nataral  History,  whieh 
treats  of  plants  ;  their  structore  and  mode  of  growth ;  their  classifies 
tion,  description,  localities,  and  uses.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  3i»r«n;,  an  herb  or  plant :  and  from  fvror,  a  plant,  thin 
stody  is  also  termed  Phffioiogy,  /'/oii/s,  or  vegeubles,  are  organ- 
iied  bodies ;  endowed  with  life ;  but  dififering  from  animals,  in  wanting 
the  powers  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion.  They  dififer  from 
minerals,  or  inorganic  bodies,  both  in  possessing  a  principle  of  Ulh» 
and  in  containing  a  set  of  organs,  whereby  thejr  aeaimilaie  new 
matter  to  increase  their  substance  ;  in  which  eonsiels  their  growth* 
Most  plants  have  a  root,  stem,  and  leaves ;  and  produce  flowers,  and 
fruiu,  or  seeds,  from  which  their  species  aro  perpetuated :  but  in 
S4»mr  plants  the  seeds  are  not  peroeptible,  and  the  leaves  aro  whoDjr 
wanting.  The  study  of  idanU,  should  be  highly  interosting;  not 
only  from  their  beauty  and  variety,  but  from  the  important  porpOMa 
which  they  subserve  in  susuining  animal  lile  ;  and  the  prooi,  thenea 
derived,  of  the  harmonious  designs  of  the  Great  Creator. 

The  chief  ancient  writers  on  Ikitany,  wero  Aristotle,  Theophfaa 
tus,  Dioscohdes,  and  especially  Pliny ;  whoee  Htslorv  of  the  Wocld 
embodies  much  of  the  botanical  knowledge  of  hia  prodeceesora*  Bat 
thry  fc9fme«l  no  general  system  of  Botany ;  and,  after  their  tiaMa» 
this  study  ileclineil,  until  the  modern  rovival  of  kming.  The  fiial 
moilrrn  work  on  Botany,  which  copieil  nataia,  rather  than  snelaat 
authonties,  was  that  ofBranleis,  pobliahad  in  10SO.    The 
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ment  of  plants  in  genera,  commenced  vith  Ge«ner;  but  the 
origin  of  a  natural  system  of  classification  belongs  to  Cvsalpinus. 
The  description  of  plants,  was  much  improved  by  Clusius,  (or  De 
TEcluse)  ;  and  the  nomenclature  was  relieved  of  many  synonyms  by 
the  labors  of  the  younger  Bauhin.  New  systems  of  classification 
wefe  proposed,  by  Ray  in  England,  and  by  Toumefort  in  France  ; 
the  former  founded  on  the  peuls  and  fruit ;  the  Imtter  on  the  fonii« 
and  presence  or  absence,  of  the  corolla ;  but  they  both  preserved  the 
unscientific  distinction  between  herbs,  and  trees.  The  first  flora^ 
or  description  of  plants  in  one  locality,  worthy  of  notice*  was  Ray*s 
Catalogue  of  (*ambridge  plants,  published  in  1660. 

It  was  reserved  for  Linn.Tus  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  science  of 
Botany  ;  by  inventing  a  complete  artificial  system,  founded  on  the 
«  organs  nf  fnictificatioti,  as  had  been  suggested  by  Quirinus  Rivinus ; 
bV  moans  of  which  a  given  plant  might  be  more  readily  identified 
than  by  any  other  method.  This  system  was  adopted  by  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  except  Van  Royen,  the  Gmelins,  and  Hallert 
who  had  systems  of  their  own  :  but  it  has  the  defect  of  often  bring- 
ing together,  in  the  same  order,  plants  which  diflfer  roost  widely  in 
their  habits  and  properties.  Of  this  defect,  Linnsus  himself  was 
sensible  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  remedy  it  by  the  addition  of  m 
natural  system,  in  which  plants  should  be  classed  according  to  their 
general  n^semblances.  The  natural  method,  to  which  the  artificial 
may  be  rr^anled  as  subsidiary,  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  labors  €^ 
Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and  his  nephew  Antoine,  for  the  degree  of 
perfection  and  favor  which  it  has  since  attained. 

To  I«inn.Tus  belongs  the  credit  of  having  studied  Tecetable  physi* 
ology,  or  Phytonomy,  with  great  zeal  and  success ;  uia  this  division 
of  Bouny  has  since  been  pursued  by  Duhamel,  Bonnet,  Malpighi, 
Mirbel.  and  Knight;  whose  names  are  connected  with  important 
investigations.  Among  the  most  extensive  works  on  descriptive 
Bokiny,  are  Decandolle  s  Flore  Fran^aise,  and  Willdenow*s  Species 
Plantirum ;  the  latter  of  which,  published  continuously,  like  other 
periodicals,  has  become  a  great  storehouse  of  botanical  dieeoveriea  : 
but  the  Caenera  Plantarum  of  Endlicher,  according  to  the  natural  sys- 
tem, will  probably  be  the  most  satisfactory  work  on  this  subject,  yet 
nndrrtiken.  The  plants  of  Central  America,  were  examined  to  a 
gre.M  extent  by  Humboldt  and  Bcmpland ;  and  thoee  of  North  Ame- 
rica, by  K.ilm,  Michaux,  and  Pursh.  Among  thoee  who  have 
studied  the  Flora  of  the  Tnited  States,  the  names  of  Bartran,  Bar» 
ton,  CM.iyton,  Elliott,  Bigelow,  Eaton,  Nuttall,  and  Torrey,  deserre 
a  distinguished  place. 

Wr  proceed  to  give  some  farther  ideas  of  Botany,  under  the  heads 
of  Terminology ;  Phytonomy ;  and  Systematic,  and  Descriptive 
Bo  tan  v. 

$  I .  Botanical  Terminoh^y^  relates  to  the  nomerDOs  terms  whieh 
are  used  in  describing  planu.  or  their  different  parts.  The  principal 
parts  of  a  plant,  are  the  root,  the  stem  or  trunk,  the  leaves,  simI  the 
organs  of  fructification,  or  flowers  and  fruit  The  root,  is  thai  pvt 
which,  descending  into  the  ground,  or  adhering  to  sone  other  anV- 
stance,  aids  in  supporting  and  noorishinf  the  plant    Boots  sot 
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branchint^,  as  in  common  Uten ;  otjlbroui^  m  in  miny  |ritMt;  or 
ererpin^,  m  in  norne  vine*  ;  or  /H$ijorm,  u  in  the  pannip;  or  buU 
bouM,  as  in  the  turnip ;  or  hiberoui^  as  in  th«  potato ;  or  gnmulaied^ 
as  in  the  wo<mI  sorrri.  The  $Um  of  a  plant,  14  iliat  pan  which  rises 
from  the  root,  and  supports  the  leaves  and  flowers.  The  stalk  or 
stem  of  grasses,  is  called  a  eulm  1  the  flower  stalk,  as  in  dandelions, 
a  Btape ;  the  fruit  stalk,  as  in  apples,  a  peduncle  ;  and  the  stalk  of 
the  leaf,  a  petiole.  The  leave$  of  plants  are  the  spreadinp^  organs^ 
usually  of  a  green  color,  which  terminate  the  stems  and  branches* 
Thry  hare  Tarious  forpis ;  as  oro/r,  or  egg-shaped ;  cori/a/e,  or 
heart-shaped :  reni/orm.  or  kidney-nhaped  ;  palmate^  like  the  hand 
with  sprr4d  fingers ;  ptdale^  like  a  bird*s  foot ;  pinnaiifitU  or  half 
cleA ;  $inHate,  or  lobed  ;  and  scTeral  other  forms.  Of  their  edges* 
end*,  surfaces,  and  position,  we  have  no  room  to  speak. 

The  OTffant  of  frurtificaiion*  or  those  connected  with  the  fmtl, 
are  the  calyx,  corol,  stamen,  pistil,  pericarp,  seed,  and  rrceptado* 
The  eaiyx,  is  the  outer,  or  lower  part  of  the  flower ;  generally  color* 
/rtf,  which  in  botany  signifies  having  a  green  color.  Kvery  calyx 
is  either  motwphyllouM,  consisting  of  but  one  leaf;  or  pol^hyllou*^ 
consifiting  of  more  than  one  leaf,  or  iepal^  as  the  calyx  leaves  are 
called.  The  eoroU  \*  the  colored  blossom,  within  or  above  the  calyx ; 
and  Its  ncparatr  leaves  are  called  petal».  Monopetalous  corols,  are 
distinguished  as  hell-form,  funnel-form,  salver-form,  wheel-form,  or 
labiate,  that  is  lip-form ;  and  pofypetalout  corols  are  cruciform,  or 
caryophyllcous  as  in  the  pinx,  or  liliaceous,  or  rosaceous,  or  papi* 
lionarrou4  as  in  the  pea,  or  anomalous.  The  t/irmr/if,  are  organs 
within  the  eornl,  each  terminating  in  an  anther  or  knob,  which  fur* 
ni»hcs  the  pollen^  or  fertilizing  dust,  to  perfect  the  seed.  The  anthers 
are  either  t est i7f ,  or  supported  by  ftlamenti^  which  are  the  thread* 
like  part  of  the  stamen.  The  pi$iil$^  one  or  more  in  number,  are 
the  central  organs  of  the  flower ;  their  base  becoming  the  pericarp 
and  seed.  This  base  is  called  the  .g*f  rm  1  and  the  outer  end  of  the 
pistil  in  called  the  $tigma  1  which  is  connected  with  the  germ*  either 
direeily,  or  by  a  short  stem  called  the  f/y/e. 

The'  perirarp.  is  the  fruit  conUining  the  seed ;  whether  it  be  a 
iili/uf^  or  hi  valvular  pod  ;  a  le^me,  or  pod  without  a  partition  ;  a 
captnlf.  or  cellular  enclosure,  as  in  the  poppy ;  a  dnne^  as  in  the 
cherry  and  walaut ;  a  pome,  as  in  the  apnie ;  a  berry 9  as  in  the  enrrsnt; 
a  pep-^ne,  as  in  the  melon ;  or  a  Mtrobife,  as  in  the  cone  of  the  pine. 
The  ircf/,  c<insists  of  a  /miir,  or  intet^tnment,  covering  the  cotylei&nM^ 
or  rte«hy  parts :  and  the  embryo,  or  corcle,  which  is  the  rudiment 
of  the  future  plant.  The  rerepiarle,  is  the  base,  which  being  eon* 
neetffl  with  the  stem,  supports  the  flower  and  fruil.  Flowers  srs 
either  itmplf.  when  there  is  but  <me  on  the  reeeptacle ;  or  acc*^ 
f^a'f,  whrn  there  are  several  on  the  same  reeeptacle :  or  compoumd^ 
when  •everal  florets,  or  litde  flowers,  have  their  anthers  nniled,  as  in 
the  «tinfl<twer.  The  difTerent  ftmns  of  the  eoffol«  and  nodes  of  in* 
florevrener,  we  have  no  room  to  explain. 

(  -i.  The  oHjert  of  Phytonomy,  or  Vegeuhle  PhysiologTt  is  to 
investi^itf  the  strurtiire  of  plants,  and  their  nMide  of  growth.     The 
seeds  of  plants,  when  naturs,  are  seaitered ;  by  an  inhecent  repntsttn 
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force,  or  by  the  agency  of  animals,  or  the  wind ;  and  thrown  into 
•itualions  more  or  W^b  fuvitrahle  for  grrminalion  ;  that  is,  for  the 
development  of  a  new  plant  of  the  same  kind.  The  necessary  con- 
ditions for  germinaiing  or  i»pn>uting,  are  warmth,  moisture,  air,  and 
Uic  exclusion  of  light :  though  light  is  afterwards  beneficial  to  their 
growth.  Torous  earth  admits  the  air,  but  excludes  the  light,  if  the 
seeds  arc  not  planted  too  deep.  The  corcle,  or  embryo,  then  ex* 
pands  into  a  r/ic/iV/r,  which  shoots  downwards  to  form  llie  root ;  and 
^plumulii^  which  »h(Miting  upwanis,  l>ecomes  ihe  stem  of  the  future 
plant:  while  the  cotyledons  are  generally  converted,  by  fermentation, 
into  su^ntr,  for  its  nduriKhineiit.  Plants  may  be  pn>pagated,  not  only 
by  rrpro'ltirtion  from  the  scfd  ;  but  also  by  cofiiinuation  ;  h  hether 
by  grafiinir,  inoculating,  transplanting,  or  setting  out  shoots  or  twigs 
in  the  i':irih. 

Plains  are  n«>urished,  partly  by  the  roots,  which  absorb  moisture, 
and  nutritious  salts,  es|>ecially  those  of  potasra ;  and  partly  by  the 
leaves,  which  absorb  carbonic  acid,  »nd  perhaps  oxygen,  from  the 
air.  Titeir  carbarn  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid:  and  their  hydrogen  fn>m  water:  while  a  part  of  the 
oxygen  is  set  fn'C.  The  leaves,  are  to  plants,  what  the  lungs  are  Id 
animals ;  but  they  exhale  oxy^ren,  instead  of  carbonic  acid,  at  least 
when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  Whether  this  action  la 
reversed  liy  niirhf,  and  carbonic  acid  evoU'ed,  we  are  not  prepared  lo 
say  ;  aif  auihoritie?*  diflfer  thereon.  In  reganl  to  the  mode  of  growth, 
plants  are  divided  into  two  irreat  classes.  In  monoeotyledonouM  or 
endot^enouM  plants,  the  stem  has  seldom  any  external  bark,  bol 
consists  mostly  of  pith  ;  and  the  jrrowth  takes  place  at  the  centre  ; 
while  the  prei^xisting  parts  are  thereby  crowded  outwards,  and 
compressed,  as  in  the  palm  tree,  and  Indian  com.  But  in  tlieotyle* 
donous^  or  exoi^efwus  plants,  the  growth  takes  place  externally, 
between  the  wckmI  and  the  bark,  as  in  the  elder,  or  oak.  The  stem 
of  exogrnous  plants,  consists  of  the  pi7A,  or  soft  central  core  ;  the 
heart  woodn  or  hardest  part,  and  the  $ap  wood,  or  alburnum,  which 
is  the  outer  an«l  softer  part  of  the  wihnI  :  the  liber  or  inner  bark, 
stnmg  and  fibrous  ;  the  ctUular  intezument^  or  middle  bark ;  and 
the  cuticle^  or  outer  bark,  probably  lifeless,  and  senring  merely  to 
protect  the  parts  within. 

The  substance  of  plants,  is  generally  porous,  and  consists  of  either 
cellular  or  rateular  texture;  the  former  composed  of  cells,  and 
existing  in  the  pith,  hark,  and  lea%'es  ;  while  the  woody  part  is 
chiefly  \.iscular,  conf^isting  of  tubular  fibres.  The  si^  of  plants,  m 
a  limpid  liquid,  which  rises  from  the  niots  to  the  leares,  it  is  said, 
through  the  virduUary  ahfath,  consisting  of  spiral  vessels  surround* 
ing  the  piih  ;  and  after  respiration,  it  descends  through  the  liber,  or 
inner  hark,  unil«*rneath  which  it  de[>osits  the  eamh^  a  mucilaffinocw 
suUtancf* ;  and  from  this  a  new  annuil  layer  of  wood  is  formed,  by 
which  the  aire  of  rxoi^rnous  plants  may  be  known.  Tlie  proper 
juirf^,  or  peculiar  lluitU,  secreted  by  plants,  as  gum,  oils,  and  tllO 
like,  arc  s^nl  to  l>e  elatiorated  by  f  landular  knots,  analogous  to  the 
glands  of  ;initnals. 

$  3.    Under  the  head  of   Sygtemeitie  Brntmrny.   we   prncid  In 
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clr»cril>e  hrieny  ih«*  two  fpral  syftemt  of  cliiMificalion  of  planit, 
which  ha\e  {implied  in  recent  timen.  It  wia  known,  befure  th^ 
time  t>f  Linnjruii,  that  the  teeda  of  planta  cannot  be  perfected  from 
the  piiiil  alone,  but  require  the  :<^ncy  of  the  pollen,  or  pulverulentt 
fcrtiliiin|(  tuhiitancc,  frtim  the  atarnrnn.  Thua,  if  we  cut  oflfthe  tope, 
or  tuininate  tluwera  of  Indian  corn,  before  the  pollen  haa  fallen  oa 
the  ftilk  of  the  ears,  theae  latter,  which  contain  only  piatillate  flowers, 
will  not  till  out  witii  kerneU.  Ilciice,  thoae  alone  are  called  perftei 
floictrt^  which  contain  both  »t'tinena  and  piatila;  and  the  importance 
of  ihe;ir  orKans  induced  l«innn*ua  to  make  them  the  baaia  of  hif 
artificial  jyi/rm  of  clxMification.  In  thia  vyatem,  the  claaaei  and 
ofilcrs  arc  founded  on  t!ie  number,  positions,  and  other  relations  of 
the  •(  imens  and  pi^tila. 

Tlie  first  ten  claMaea  are  MonantWia^  havin^^one  atamen;  DiandrUl^ 
two;  Triandria^  three;  Tetratxdria^  having  four  equal  atamens ; 
Prntan  frin,  the  ;  //exandria,  »\x  ;  /feptandria^  aevcn  ;  OrtandriUf 
eii^ht  ;  Ennrandria^  nine  ;  and  Dtcandria^  having  ten  atamena.  The 
1  hh  cla.*9,  /cosandria,  haa  more  than  ten  alamena,  inserted  on  the 
calyx  ;  and  the  12th.  Polyan  iria,  haa  the  aaroe,  but  not  aituated  on 
tlie  calyi.  The  13th  claaa,  Didynamia,  haa  two  long  alamena  and 
two  »hort,  with  labiate  flowera  ;  and  the  14th,  T^etradunamia^  hw§ 
four  \nn^,  and  two  »hort  atamena,  with  the  flowera  cruciform.  The 
I5ih  clas.4,  Mona^elphia*  haa  the  atamens  united  by  their  Blaracnts, 
in  one  net;  and  the  16ih,  Diadelphia,  haa  them  in  two  acta,  with 
papiIionaceouM  flowers.  In  the  17th  class,  Synf^tne$%a*  the  flowers 
are  comjmund,  and  the  florets  have  their  atamena  united  by  the 
anihrrs.  The  IHih  claxs,  (iynandria^  haj  the  stamens  growing  on 
the  piAiil,  and  separate  from  the  corol.  The  19th  class,  Montrcia^ 
ha«  the  mamens  and  pi«itil.«  in  different  flowers,  but  on  the  same 
plant  ;  while  the  20th,  Ditrria,  has  them  not  only  in  separate 
flowers,  hut  on  separate  plantn.  In  the  21st  class,  Crypto f^amiu^ 
these  oT^T^nn  are  either  wanting,  or  invisible,  or  very  caduceous. 

In  the  first  twelve  classeii.  the  orders  are  founded  on  the  number 
of  pistiU,  whether  with  styles,  or  only  with  sessile  stigmas.  These 
onlem  are  monos^ynia,  having  one  pistil ;  digynia^  two  ;  and  so 
on,  following  the  Ctreek  numerals,  to  decaftynia^  having  ten,  and 
polyrynia,  having  more  than  ten  pistils.  The  13th  claaa  haa  two 
orders,  cymnotpermia,  with  naked  seeds;  and  angiotpermiaf 
with  the  seeds  in  a  capsule.  The  orders  of  the  14th  claaa,  are 
iilirttima,  ha%ing  rotintl  po<ls  ;  and  iUiquo$a^  with  poda  long  and 
narrow.  In  the  15th,  lAih,  IHth,  19th,  and  20th  classes,  the  orders 
are  di^tmeuinhed  by  the  number  of  atamens,  and  have  the  sane 
names  a*  the  first  twehe  cla«*e«  ;  but  in  the  1 7th  class,  the  order* 
are  r'^i/n/if ,  having  all  the  flowers  perfect ;  Muptr/ha^  baring  the 
di«k  or  central  floreu  alone  perfect :  the  ray  florets,  if  any,  bemg 
pmiillaie  ;  frmfanra,  having  the  disk  florets  perfect*  but  the  ray 
floreu  neutral  ;  nfrf»§aria,  hiving  the  disk  florets  staroinate,  but  the 
ray  florru  pistillate  or  fertile  :  snd  ifgrtgata^  having  a  separate 
penanih.  or  calvx.  for  each  floret,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  flower. 
The  21ft  class  is  tlivided  into  the  natural  orders  of //ices,  or  ferns ; 
muMcu  or  mosses  ;    hep^iem^  or  liTerworts ;  HekentM,  or  lichens. 
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wiih  Ic3fl('S8  sirtni,  often  growing  on  rocks ;  and  fungi,  or  motb- 
roomv,  and  similar  plants. 

The  prnenntf  pLmts,  are  farther  distin^islii^d  l»y  charictcrB  of  the 
flower  and  fruit:  whde  \hv  bptcifM^  are  distinguished  hy  the  lea%-es, 
ind  other  minor  difTerenccs.  In  general,  plants  of  the  same  genua 
possess  similar  medical  and  other  properties  ;  hut  tliis  rule  does  not 
apply  to  the  Linnean  classes  and  onlers  ;  which,  as  we  hare  before 
rtMnarked,  bring  together  plants  of  widely  difTerent  characters.  To 
remedy  this  deficiency,  is  the  object  of  the  natural  My$tim  ;  in  which 
plants  arc  arninged  in  the  three  clashes  of  tlirotyltdimoui^  monocO' 
tyhdonoua,  and  acolyleilonouHt  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
cotyledons  found  in  the  seed,  which  is  deemed  a  predominant 
characteristic.  The  farther  explanation  of  this  system,  we  must 
reserve  ftir  the  next  section  ;  in  order  to  connect  it  with  references 
to  as  ninny  in][M>rtant  plants  z^  we  have  room  to  mention. 

$  4.  Drtcriplive  Rolany^  properly  includes  a  description  of  plants, 
duly  arransred :  hy  means  of  which  the  ^enus,  species,  and  proper- 
ties of  any  given  plant  may  be  recognized.  We  sliall  here  connect 
it  with  the  natural  sy»teni :  and  ct>mmence  with  the  iUcotyledonout^ 
or  exotrenouM  i  las^  of  phinti* :  which  have  stems  of  bark,  wood,  and 
pith  ;  leaves  with  branchini;  veins :  the  parts  of  the  flower  usually 
with  a  four  fold  or  five  fold  division  ;  and  the  seeds  with  two  or 
more  cotyledons.  This  cl:i«s  is  divided  by  Lindl#}*  into  three  sub- 
classt*s ;  polypftahr^  hnvinj;  dii&tinct  petals,  as  the  n>se,  and  pink  ; 
monopetal:f\  bavin::  but  one  petal,  forming  the  corol,  as  in  the  cur- 
rant and  potato;  and  inrofnplff.r,  without  petals,  as  the  walnut,  oak, 
and  buckwheat :  to  which  other  writers  have  added  a  fourth  sub-class, 
rrnoma/.r,  includinir  the  achito!«permous  plants,  which  have  no  coher- 
ing to  the  seed,  as  the  pine  and  cedar. 

The  |M»lypetnlous  pl-mts,  .ire  divided  by  I^indley  into  the  aibumi- 
nou»  f^rotip,  havinir  the  embryo  of  the  peed  shorter  and  smaller  than 
the  albumen  or  mealy  part,  as  in  the  currant  and  grape  ;  the  f/>i/ry- 
noie  f^roup^  having  the  flower  alMi\e  the  ovary  or  seed  vessel,  as  in 
the  curuml>er  and  melon  ;  the  parietont  s^rotip^  having  the  placenta 
to  which  the  scetls  are  attached,  parietal  or  forming  a  will  around 
them,  as  in  the  cabbas:e  and  violet;  the  ralycQ»f  group,  hating  two 
aeptds  of  the  cilyx  exterior  to  the  others,  as  in  the  maple  and  flax  ; 
the  nynrarpout  zroiip,  ha\in(r  the  carpels  or  {hmIs  compactly  united, 
as  in  the  holly hok  and  pink  :  the  eynnhaaeoae  group,  hating  Ave 
carpi  Is  or  few«-r.  around  an  elevateii  axis,  as  in  the  geranium  and 
na«!Mrtion  ;  and  tbi*  aporarpnus  group,  having  the  carpels  or  poda 
di»tinrt.  a«  in  the  ros**.  appl**.  |>e.irh,  pea,  and  clover. 

T'le  nir»nopftaloii«  pl-int«.  comprise  the  poiyrarpouM  group,  hav- 
inc  tlie  jtvary  rompiMcil  of  many  carpcN,  as  in  the  honeysuckle  and 
whortliWrry  ;  the  rpizynr^we  zmup,  having  the  flowers  above  the 
ovjri««>,  usually  with  two  c.ir;»rU.  a«  in  the  canlinal  flower  and  elder ; 
the  n'j'^rf::n9e  -^roup,  hat  in?  the  orar%-  mmpnued  of  but  one  perfect 
carprl,  an  m  the  dandelion.  thi«tle,  an«l  (lai«y  ;  the  lahingf  ftoup, 
hating  o\aries  of  two  carp«>l«.  within  un«\mmethcal  flower*,  as  in 
shsTf.  and  mint ;  ami  the  difnrpnu%  group,  having  ovanea  with 
carpi  Is,  within  symraetheal  flowers,  aa  in  the  aah.  polMo,  uid 
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The  inromplrte  dicotyledonous  planu,  compruc  ihe  rectembro9€ 
f^roup,  having  the  cmhryo  straight,  and  tlie  calyx  very  imperfect,  m 
thr  oak,  rhcsnut,  birch,  mulberry,  walnut,  elm,  hop,  and  hemp;  the 
achlamyiote  ^roitp,  having  neither  calyx  nor  corol,  as  the  willow, 
poplar,  and  buttonwood,  to  which  Liudley  adds  the  achitospermous 
plants,  the  pine,  yew,  cedar,  and  sago ;  the  tubiferouM  group^  hmv- 
ing  a  tubular  calyx,  as  the  sasnafras  ;  and  tlie  curvttnbroae  group^ 
having  the  embryo  curved,  as  in  the  l>cet,  and  buckwheat. 

The  second  class  of  plants,  the  monocotyledonou$^  or  endogtnoUM 
plants,  are  chanrteriied  by  the  wood  and  pitli  being  mingled,  lod 
the  (me  bark  wanting ;  the  leaves  having  parallel  %'eins ;  the  parts  of 
the  (lower  l»eing  ternary  or  threefold  ;  and  the  perianth  often  in  two 
rowi.  This  class  is  divided  by  l«indley  into  tlie  epigyiio$e  group^ 
hiving  complete  llowers,  above  the  ovary,  as  in  flowernle-luce,  lod 
saffrott  ;  the  ipadicoae  group,  with  herbaceous  or  imperfect  flowers, 
as  in  (he  sweet  flag,  cat-tail,  and  asparagus  ;  the  glumo$e  group^ 
with  scale-like  bracts  atuched  to  the  flowers,  as  in  wheat,  oats,  or- 
chard grass,  rice,  cane,  and  Indian  com  ;  the  hypogynote  group^ 
having  the  ovary  within  a  colored  flower,  as  in  the  palm,  lily,  tulip, 
onion,  and  bulrush  ;  and  tlie  gynandrouM  group^  having  the  stamens 
united  with  the  styles,  as  in  tlie  Lulies*  slip()er. 

Of  (he  arotyledonouM  or  arrogenoui  plants,  which  constitute  the 
Linnc.tn  class  of  cryptogamia,  we  have  already  given  some  idea,  in 
mentioning  the  l^innean  orders.  They  are  cellular  plants,  wanting 
in  pr«»per  vessels,  gnawing  by  increase  at  the  extremities,  and  propn- 
gated  by  means  of  sporules,  instead  of  perfect  seeds. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MIKCnALOOV. 

Mi^cRAi^oor.  is  that  branch  of  Idiophysics,  or  Natural  Ilistoiyt 
which  (reals  of  minerals  ;  their  classification,  composition,  proper- 
tir«.  and  usen.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  word  mineral :  and 
(hi«i  from  the  French  word  mine^  a  mine ;  because  from  mines  sre 
rnanv  nf  the  most  valuable  minerals  derived.  This  science  has  also 
brcfi  (rrmrd  Oryrto^noMy,  from  the  Ctreek,  O|n»rof,  or  fossil,  and 
;t>v-  i,  know  let)  jrr  or  science.  A  mineral^  as  the  term  is  now  used* 
fignific^  any  inorganic  natural  substance  ;  whether  gaseous,  as  the 
air  ;  or  li<)ui(l,  as  water  ;  or  solid,  as  stones  and  earths  :  but  the  leim 
/'Mi:7.  from  the  I^(in  /ur/io,  I  dig,  is  now  applied  exclusively  lo 
ors^iMic  remains;  that  is  remains  of  plants  or  animals,  which  hive 
been  b'lnrd  m  (he  earth  ;  the  study  of  which  pertains,  in  part,  lo 
the  prrrr<)inf  branches.  The  study  of  Mineralogy,  is  limited  lo 
«tmple  minrnls.  considered  independenUy  or  individually  ;  and  the 
ndidy  of  their  arrangement,  or  assocntion,  in  the  strata  which  compose 
(he  •wrincr  of  o>ir  elo^x**  together  with  the  distribution  of  fossils 
therrin.  i«  rr«rr»rd  for  (he  science  of  CSeology.  Bat,  considered  evco 
in  this  limited  sense,  Minenlofy  is  a  science  not  devoid  of  interest; 
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whether  it  examines  the  vtones  from  which  the  vegeuble  «oU  ia 
derived:  or  the  ores  which  yield  the  useful  and  precious  metala; 
or  the  gems  which  grace  the  brow  of  beauty  or  the  diadems  of 
kings. 

Aristotle  and  Pliny  wrote  vaguely  on  minerals ;  but  the  first  regu- 
lar clasnilication  of  them  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Avirenna, 
the  alchemist ;  who  divided  them  into  stones,  metals,  inflammables 
and  sails.  A  similar  classification  was  made  by  Agricula;  and 
another  by  Beccher,  the  first  writer  on  Chemistry  ;  who  regardied  all 
minerals  as  composed  of  salt,  sulphur,  mercury,  earth,  and  water. 
The  tir^t  idea  that  certain  minerals  always  crystallize  in  certain  par- 
ticular forms,  may  be  traced  to  G ulielmini,  in  1707 :  but  Linnsua 
had  the  merit  of  first  pointing  out  the  importance  of  crystallography, 
in  dandifying  and  examining  minerals.  His  views  on  this  subject 
were  corrohoratetl  by  the  researches  of  De  Lisle ;  and  especially  by 
the  AI>(n'  llaiiy,  who  first  examined  the  cleavage  of  minerals,  and 
applied  the  atomic  theor)*  to  account  for  their  formation.  .Meanwhile, 
Werner,  m  his  work  on  the  External  Characten  of  Foaih^  (as 
minerals  were  then  termed),  in  1774,  attained  great  precision  in 
describing  minerals  ;  particularly  by  means  of  their  color,  lustre, 
hardne*9«  and  si>eritic  gravity  :  hut  in  classifying  roinemls,  he  adopted 
a  system,  like  that  of  llaUy,  partly  natural,  and  partly  chemical,  as 
first  proposed  by  (^ronstedt,  in  1758. 

The  views  of  Haity.  ront*eming  primar>'  and  secondary  forms  of 
crystaN,  were  corrected,  in  various  instances,  by  Weiss;  who,  in 
1801^  cave  a  new  classitiration  of  crystals,  forming  several  cr)*stallinc 
system**,  or  groups,  founded  on  the  axes  of  figure,  and  such  that 
those  of  the  same  gmup  mif;ht  be  derived  from  each  other.  This 
true,  and  probably  ultimate  theory,  was  applied  by  Mohs  lo  all  the 
known  jiperies  of  minerals ;  and  in  his  Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  pub* 
lished  in  I8*>2,  it  was  made  the  basis  of  a  natural  claasifiration  of 
mineral!*,  closely  resembling  those  of  animals  and  vegetables  now 
prevailine.  This  system,  as  at  present  modified  and  simplified, 
agree*  «o  far  with  the  chemical,  as  tf>  show  that  it  has  a  foundation 
in  nature ;  although  it  doubtless  admits  of  farther  modificationa  and 
impnivcnients ;  and  althoui?)i  the  mixed  system  has  been  adopted  hj 
Bninirniart,  and  more  recently  by  Naumann  of  Freiberg,  who  exeeu 
in  the  department  of  cr^stallognphy.  The  purely  chemical  daaai- 
fication.  proposed  by  Herzeliiis,  founded  on  the  electric  relations  of 
the  chi'miral  elements,  has  failiMl  of  giving  a  fixed  character  to  the 
scii*nr«\  or  of  cominit  into  i^neral  use.  In  our  own  country,  thn 
mixi'il  «yi»(rm  was  adopted  by  ('le3%-eland  ;  but  the  natural  classificn- 
tion  ha«  bfpn  preferred  by  Dana,  in  his  recent  valuable  work;  which 
we  hen*  propi>se  to  folhiw,  as  far  a«  our  limiu  will  allow. 

We  pnH*ced  lo  £ive  a  brief  synopni*  of  Mineralogy,  under  lilt 
head*  i.f  (*r>-stallof;rapfiy,  and  Idioirraphic,  Systematic,  and  Deacrip* 
tive  Mineraloey. 

$  I .  The  science  of  Crjf$fafln^rapht/,  has  for  its  object  the  cxn- 
mination  of  rrvf^talline  form« :  nrul  its  connection  with  MineralofT 
arire*  fnim  the  fart  that  nio«t  of  the  cr>'»talline  forms,  witli  wbidl 
we  urc  ..r«painted,  belong  to  simple  ninerab;  nnd  that  cneh 
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•perie*,  whererer  it  it  found  cfytullized,  it  limited  to  certain  timpfo 
iormi.  or  f^roup  of  form*,  by  which  itt  coaipotition  mnd  propertiM 
may  ofu*n  be  reeoKtiiied.  Minerals  which  nave  no  refular  thape, 
are  naiil  tn  be  amorphouM,  Othera  have  what  b  called  imiiativt 
fortnt ;  at  dentiform,  or  tootli-«haped ;  JUiform,  or  thread-like; 
dendriform,  or  tree-thaped  ;  pertiform,  or  corob-thaped  ;  rtniform^ 
or  ki(iney-ahaped  ;  and  botryoidal,  reaeniblin|[^  a  clatter  of  grapes. 
But  of  ull  the  mineral  tpeciea  known,  the  larger  portion  are  foaiid« 
al  leaAt  occasionally,  having  a  regular  eryitaiiine  form^  tubject  lo 
mathrmatiral  laws :  and  theae  forma  alone  are  the  object  of  the  pi«- 
aeni  tcH-iion. 

A  eryutal,  it  an  inorganic  aolid,  bounded  by  plane  rarfaeea,  and 
usually  poA^etJiing  a  homogeneout  structure.  The  bounding  turfaeei 
arc  cjileJ  fare*  ;  the  lines  of  intersection,  edf^et ;  the  angles  of  the 
faces  themselves,  fiiane  anffle$ ;  those  which  they  form  with  eaeh 
other,  interfariai  anfflet :  and  an  angle  formed  by  three  or  moffV 
faces,  meeting  in  a  point,  is  called  a  iolid  angie.  The  forms  of  cnr»- 
tiU  are  ronsulered  as  either  primary,  or  aerondary  ;  the  latter  beiof 
derivable  from  the  former,  either  by  excision  or  by  accretion.  Cryatala 
generally  admit  of  rleatajre,  or  splitting;  and  when  this  can  take 
place  only  in  one  direction,  the  cleavage  is  said  to  be  single ;  but 
when  in  two  directions,  double  ;  and  it  may  also  be  triple  or  quadro* 
pic.  When  the  edges  or  angles  of  a  cr)'stal  are  cut  off  by  a  plane 
ei]t)ally  inclined  to  the  sides  which  it  cuts,  they  are  aaid  to  be  irun^ 
rated ;  but  when  the  edge  is  replaced  by  two  faces,  equally  inclined; 
or  an  an^le  replaced  by  as  many  such  planes  as  there  are  contiguooa 
faces,  they  are  then  said  lo  be  bereUed, 

All  those  crystalline  forms  which  are  reducible  to  one  and  the 
primary  form,  are  said  to  constitute  a  crystalline  tyf/em.  There 
seven  oL these  systems,  distinguished  by  the  relationa  of  their 
In  the  monometrir^  or  regular  system,  the  three  axes  are  equal,  and 
at  ri^ht  angles  to  each  other  ;  as  in  the  cube,  the  axes  of  which  tie 
the  lines  joining  the  centres  of  the  opposite  sides;  and  in  the  regular 
octahedrt>n,  and  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  derived  from  the  cobe 
by  truncating  all  or  a  part  of  the  edges;  theee  figurea  having  their 
axes  joining  the  vertices  of  opposite  angles.  The  dimetric  system, 
has  one  axis  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  other  two,  as  in  the  right 
s<)uare  pnsm  :  and  the  frimetrir  system  has  all  the  axes  unequal, 
but  still  at  nght  angles ;  as  in  the  right  rectangular  priam.  The 
other  fvstems,  which  we  have  no  room  here  to  deacribe,  have  one  or 
more  of  iheir  axes  oblique.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  snglea 
of  a  crysul,  is  called  a  foniomeier  ;  one  form  of  which,  invented  hj 
Wollastnn.  employs  for  this  purpose  the  reflection  of  light. 

^  tl.  Tnder  the  head  of  IJioi^raphie  Mineralon*  we  would  tretl 
of  the  various  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals ;  whieh 
serve,  often  in  part,  and  for  amorphoua  minerals  entirely,  to  aid  na 
in  recognixing  them.  We  speak  here  only  of  iimpU  minerali  f  all 
the  separable  particles  of  which  are  homogeneooa :  aa  the  atody  of 
compound  minerals  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  two  or  more  simple 
ones,  belonfs  to  the  study  of  Cweolocy.  The  phyieal  or  eiteriial 
(tropertjes  of  minerals,  are  those  which  are  obvious  by  mere  inspe^ 
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tion,  or  by  the  aid  of  some  simple  mechanicil  expertmenL  Such 
are  the  color,  luHire,  hardness,  and  speciAc  gravity;  which  are 
easily  nou^l,  ami  are,  perhaps,  tlie  most  important  external  characters 
to  which  we  can  refer. 

The  coior,  of  earthy  minerals,  may  var)*  from  a  very  slight  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  ingredienis;  but  in  ores,  it  is  a  better  test  of  the 
compo!»iiion.  The  colors  selected  by  Werner,  as  standards  for  the 
comjiariiion  of  minerals,  were  the  eight  following:  snow  white;  ash 
gray;  velvet  black  ;  Prussian  blue ;  emerald  green;  lemon  yellow  ; 
carmine  red;  and  chesnut  brown.  Besides  tlie  colore  of  minerals  in 
mass,  that  of  their  streak,  when  abraded  by  a  file,  is  often  a  useful 
characteriMtic.  The  in  at  re  of  minerals,  is  distinguished  as  metallic, 
TitreouM,  n*!tinous,  pearly,  silky,  or  adamantine ;  either  of  which  may 
vary  in  iiiteii»ity.  Ah  regards  the  transmission  of  light,  minerals  are 
either  trauMpan^nt,  translucent,  or  opaque :  and  some  minerals  are 
characterized  by  the  degree  of  refraction,  or  by  the  double  refraction 
of  light;  as  others  are  by  the  profHTty  o{  phonphortuctnce^ot  aaaua- 
iDg  a  lumint>us  appearance  by  friction  or  by  heat. 

The  harilneti  of  minerals,  is  often  an  important  characteristic; 
and  is  expressed,  in  the  manner  which  Mohs  proposed,  by  a  scale 
of  nunil>ers,  n'ferring  to  a  series  of  minerals,  each  of  which  will 
•cratrh  any  one  of  the  preceding.  The  scale,  tlius  constructed,  is 
18  follows:  1.  talc;  2.  n>ck  salt;  3.  calcareous  spar;  4.  lluor  spar; 
ft.  apatite ;  0.  feldspar ;  7.  quartx ;  8.  topaz ;  9.  sapphire ;  and  10. 
diamond  ;  which  is  the  hanlest  substance  known.  To  these,  Breit- 
haupt  has  added  two  intermediate  degrees ;  2! ,  foliated  mica ;  and  ft|, 
scapolite  ;  suUlividing  the  largest  internals  of  the  scale.  As  reganJs 
their  a  snr  re  station,  minrmls  are  either  brittle,  sectile,  malleable.  Ilex- 
iMc,  or  elastic  :  and  their  fracture  is  either  conchoid:d,  even,  uneven, 
or  hackly,  as  in  broken  iron.  The  iptcifir  f  ratify  of  muierals,  m 
found,  on  the  principles  of  Hydrics,  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the 
mineral  by  the  w*eii;ht  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  which  is  the  loss 
of  wetsfht  when  it  is  suspended  in  water.  Minerals  srs  also  ehatae- 
terized,  in  some  few  cases,  by  tlieir  electric^  or  magneiic  properties, 
or  bv  their  tastt*.  or  odor. 

Among  the  chemical  properties  most  frequently  employed  by  tlit 
minenlntvi^t,  are  the  action  of  acids,  and  the  eflects  of  the  blowpipe. 
The  O'  iJa  u?(ed  fur  this  purpttse,  are  chielly  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
muriatic,  in  :i  diluted  state.  M<«t  iif  the  carbonates,  when  exposed 
to  either  of  ihe»f  acids,  are  decomp<MH-d,  with  eflervescenee  of  carbo- 
nic ami  i;a!« ;  and  most  of  the  suIphun.'L«,  when  acted  upon  by  either 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat«  are  leeof^ 
nizt'tl  '■>  the  f«tid  tMlor  of  the  sulphuretu-d  hydrogen,  otherwise  called 
hydro*iil}»huric  jcid.  n  hicli  they  e%-ol\e.  The  hloupipe,  is  a  tulie,  one 
end  of  whirh  is  npplu'd  to  the  m<»uih,  and  the  other  end  trminates  in 
a  sni.ill  orifice,  tKruuiph  whirh  a  jrt  «>f  ^tr  is  thus  forced  into  the  flasM 
of  a  l.iiiip  or  camlle.  oau«in^  a  conical  ll.ime,  of  intense  heat«  to  pro- 
trude lit  the  diri'ction  «if  the  ji-t.  By  this  flame,  the  fuMiliiy,  or 
eomhuUilily,  of  inineraU  is  tested  ;  and  many  refrsciorv  minerals 
are  n*ndrn'd  fusi'ilc  hy  .idding  Mime  n^lt,  as  a  ifiuxf  while  the  color 
and  appearance  of  the  melted  drop,  or  bead,  thns  nhtiinnd,  oAca 
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catc9  the ir  composition.  The  complete  analytii  of  mineraU,  requiret 
a  tiioruuKli  acquaintance  with  ill  the  retuiirces  of  chemi«iry. 

^  3.  I  ruler  the  head  of  Sytttmatic  Afineralogy,  we  are  to  tpeak 
brirdy  of  the  different  systems  according  to  which  minerals  haT« 
been  classified  and  named.  The  object  of  the  chemical  9yittin%  il 
to  place  together  those  minerals  which  most  resemble  each  oilier  in 
composition  ;  while  that  of  the  natural  Myitetn,  is  to  associate  ihote 
which  most  resemble  each  other  in  their  general  propertic*s.  TIm 
chemical  classification,  adopted  by  several  writers,  usually  com* 
mcnres  with  the  non-metaUic  mineraitt  tiie  gases,  combustibles,  and 
non-iiietallic  acids  :  prf>ceeding  next  to  the  ioIlM  ;  both  the  soluble 
s.ilu,  or  those  commonly  known  as  such  ;  and  the  earthy  salts,  or 
earths;  which  are  mostly  salts  of  silicic  acid  :  and  the  list  is  usuallv 
completed  by  the  higher  melali,  and  their  various  ores  ;  of  which 
the  oxides  and  sulphurets  arc  the  most  important. 

In  the  natural  classification*  as  pro{>osed  by  Mohs,  and  modified 
by  Dana,  all  minerals  arc  divided  into  three  classes:  Kpif^ara^  on 
minerals  fmind  mostly  on  the  earth's  surface,  as  gases,  aeids,  and 
soluMe  salts,  uf  all  oi  which,  the  specific  gravity  is  less  liiaii  3*8: 
Ento^:ra^  or  minerals  found  mostly  within  the  earth  ;  insoluble  and 
tasteless,  and  all  having  a  specific  gravity  above  1*8  :  and  lltfpog»a% 
or  minerals  which  were  once  on  the  earth*9  surface,  being  ol  vegela* 
ble  origin  ;  but  have  since  Wen  buried  ;  as  the  coals  and  resint. 
Tlie«e  classes  are  suMivided  into  order$  ;  which  we  shall  briefly 
describe  m  the  following  section.  The  onlcrs  have  been  farther 
subdivided  into  f^enera^  and  Mpfcin,  which  we  shall  not  in  this  work 
ha%e  nxim  to  describe.  We  can  only  mention  the  most  ini{>ortant 
species,  giving  thetu  their  common  or  trivial  names;  which  are  for 
the  most  part  arbitrary,  and  often  derived  from  tlie  names  of  indi* 
viduals  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  siMence. 

^  4.  Tnder  the  head  of  Deacriptive  Afineraiofcy*  we  proceed  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  more  prominent  minerals,  arranged  according 
to  the  natural  onlcrs  of  Dana ;  witli  some  remarks  on  their  proper- 
ties  and  uses.  The  first  cLiss,  Hpiga*a,  it  divided  into  two  ordert* 
Rheutinea«  or  fluids,  and  Sterinea,  or  solids.  The  order  Rhetttinta^ 
includes  the  native  gases  ;  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  is  the 
same  as  coal,  or  nil  gas  ;  phosphuretled  hydrogen,  which  is  sponta* 
neou«ly  inflammable,  and  the  cause  of  the  ignis  faluiM ;  sulphuretted 
hydro^^cn.  known  by  its  fetid  odor;  atmospheric  air,  essential  to 
animal  life  and  ordinary  combustion  ;  carbonic  acid,  or  the  choke 
damp  of  mines,  fatal  to  animals  confined  in  it;  and  sulphuroua  and 
inunaiic  srids,  sufr«>cating  gases,  evolved  from  volcanoea.  This 
onler  includes  aUo  the  native  liquids;  water,  and  tulphuric  and  mo* 
natic  aci«!«  ;  these  latter  being  in  a  dilute  stale.  The  order  of  Si§» 
rinfa,*^r  solitU,  includes  boracic  and  arsenioua  acids,  found  sparingtr; 
bon\,  or  Uirate  of  s«xU,  useful  as  a  flux  to  cauae  other  roinenda  to 
melt;  aluu.  which  is  sometimes  found  native;  aolfat^rile,  or  soda 
alttm  ;  natntn.  a  hydrous  carbonate  and  sulpltate  of  aoda ;  corooKHI 
salt,  r«unil  in  inine«,  springs,  and  the  sea;  Glauber's  aalt«  and  Epaoni 
salt,  useful  in  midicine ;  tal-amcnonic,  nitre,  and  the  vitrtoU,  uaefol 
50 
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in  the  arts ;  and  poly  halite,  a  complex  sulphate  of  lime,  potisaa,  and 
oihrr  baies. 

In  the  nernnd,  or  Entogfiran  claaa  of  roinerali,  the  order  /iii- 
/tftfa,  or  saline  niineralri,  includes  alum  stone,  from  which  alum  is 
made  ;  fliior  spar,  or  fluoride  of  calcium,  used  for  omamenta ; 
apatite  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime ;  ^'psum,  and  anhydrite,  both 
sulphate  of  lime ;  calcareous  spar,  and  arra^^onite,  carbonates  of  lime ; 
and  dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone.  The  order  Batytineat  or 
heavy  earthy  ininemU,  includes  strontianite,  and  celestine,  or  the  cmr- 
bonate  and  sulphate  of  strontia :  witherite,  and  heavy  spar,  or  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  bar>'ta ;  bismuth  blende,  and  calamine,  or  silicale 
of  bismuth,  and  carbonate  of  zinc  ;  spathic  iron,  or  brown  spar,  a  car- 
bonate of  iron  ;  white  lead,  or  carbonate  of  lead ;  chromate  of  lead, 
or  chrome  yellow  ;  blue  and  green  malachite,  carbonates  of  copper ; 
and  uranite,  chiefly  phosphate  of  uranium.  The  order  Crro/inra,  or 
hondike  minemls,  includes  horn-silver,  and  horn  quicksilver,  chlo- 
rides of  silver  and  mercur>' ;  and  iodic  silver,  having  also  a  resinous 
lustre.  The  order  Oimerinea^  or  minerals  possessing  odor,  includes 
al1ophanr«  or  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina;  serpentine,  or  hydrous 
silicate  of  ma^ne^ia ;  also  native  magnesia ;  with  talc,  and  steatite, 
or  soapHtone,  which  are  chiefly  silicites  of  magnesia ;  and  chlorite, 
and  nnerite,  silicates  of  alumina  and  iron. 

The  order  Cha/intifa^  or  silicious  minerals,  includes  mica,  impro- 
perly r.-illetl  iiiintflass,  it  b<Hng  a  silicate  of  alumina,  potassa,  and  iron; 
fehUpnr,  or  tijlicate  of  alumina  and  potassa;  hornblende,  or  silicate 
of  mas^nenia,  lime  and  iron;  and  turquois,  and  laiulite,  of  a  rich  blue 
color.  The  order  liyalinea,  or  glass-like  minerals,  ineludes  tourma- 
line, chiefly  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron ;  the  beryl,  and  ehryso- 
bcnk'l ;  the  sapphin*,  which  is  pure  alumina;  the  diamond,  or  pure 
cr}'stallized  Ciirhon  ;  the  topaz,  and  chr>'solite;  quarti,  or  pare  silei; 
the  garnet,  and  zircon.  The  order  Sraplinta,  or  eicavatcd  minerab, 
includes  most  of  the  ores  of  the  metals,  otiier  than  sulphurels ;  roost 
of  them  h<Mng  oxides,  or  containing  oxygen.  The  order  Metmi* 
tinea,  includes  the  nati%'e  metals,  and  their  alloys,  having  a  bright 
metallic  lustre.  The  order  Pyritinea^  includes  those  sulphureis  of 
the  iuttnN«  usually  called  pyrites,  which  have  a  full  metallic  lustre ; 
as  inm  pyrites,  or  bisulphuret  of  iron  ;  and  copper  pyrites,  a  double 
sulph;:ret  of  iron  and  copper;  both  these  minerals  resembling  gold 
in  appeiruice.  The  order  Caiinea^  or  shining  metals,  also  eooH 
prises  chiefly  sulphurcu  having  a  metallic  lustre,  but  a  darker  enlor 
than  tliii«e  of  the  preceding  order;  as  tin  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of 
coppi  r  .ind  tin  ;  iralena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead  ;  and  the  sulphuret  of 
bismuth.  The  oriler  .ii/f/ivKa,  or  minerals  of  imperfect  laatre,  ii^ 
clu«1f«  ihfise  sulphurets,  and  similar  minerals,  the  meullic  lastra  of 
which  tn  not  very  manifest ;  as  blende,  or  sulphuret  of  line ;  eiii- 
nahar.  or  sulphun-t  of  menMir}' ;  and  realgar  and  orpiment,  sslpho- 
rets  of  ar«enic.  The  but  onler,  T^ciirifa,  is  confined  lo  native  a«l- 
phur.  chiefly  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  third  clws  of  minernN,  Ilypogira,  is  subdivided  into  two 
orders ;  the  first  of  which,  /'if/inco,  or  pitch-like  miiiefala« 
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fiiilM^,  inrluilrii  nrnHer,  r«tinasphaltum,  and  bitumen:  and  the  •ecood 
order,  .'infhrarinea,  or  coal-likr  niinenilii,  infusible,  but  eoinbuttible« 
includes  biiurninous  roal,  which  burns  with  a  flame ;  anthracite, 
wliich  burns  without  flame;  and  graphite,  which  ia  a  compound  of 
cir^Min  with  a  small  portion  of  iron,  improperly  called  black  lead. 
We  are  con^imined  to  express  the  opinion,  that  a  still  more  natural 
clajisification  of  minerals  might  be  formed  ;  and  that  the  distinctions 
of  being  soluble,  or  earthy,  or  metallic,  or  inflammable,  would  be 
proper  types  for  four  clasaet  in  which  all  minerala  might  naturally 
be  arranged. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OKOLOOY. 

Okouooy  is  that  branch  of  Idionhysics,  or  Natural  History,  whieh 
treat^i  of  the  structure  of  the  eartli.  and  the  masses  which  compoee 
it ;  aiul  of  the  changes,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  which  it  has 
hitlicrto  undergone,  or  to  which  it  is  still  exposetl.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  (ireek,  yr,  the  earth  ;  and  xoy^,  a  discourse :  and  this 
bnnrh  has  also  been  termed  Geognosy,  from  another  Greek  word 
signif>  ing  knowledge,  or  science.  As  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  iiiructiin*  of  mountain  masses  and  rocks,  without  knowing  the 
simple  minerals  which  compose  them,  the  study  of  Geology  eri- 
deritly  presupposes  and  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  mineralogy. 
\n  It  includes  the  study  of  organir  remainM,  or  fossil  plants  and 
animiU,  the  study  of  which  has  received  llie  name  of  Paleontologjf^ 
lis  connection  with  the  other  natural  sciences  will  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived ;  and  the  more  so,  the  farther  we  advance  in  its  attainment. 
While  ii4  practical  importance,  in  the  srts  of  Agriculture,  Mining, 
and  Knjjineering,  is  generally  recognized,  it  ranks  with  Arrhirology 
in  iu  recondite  researches,  and  with  Astronomy  in  the  sublimity  of 
its  them  s  and  results,  as  one  of  the  most  profound  and  interesting 
of  the  sciences. 

Among  the  ancient  philosophers,  Thales  believed  thst  the  earth 
was  of  aqueous  origin ;  an  idea  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
pnesu  :  while  Zeno  maintained  that  it  was  produced  by  the  action 
of  t'ire.  In  mo<lem  times,  Agticola  of  8axony,  and  Bernard  da 
Palin^y  in  France,  were  among  the  first  to  promulgate  rational  view* 
of  the  r>nnttion  of  minerals.  I^eonardo  da  Vinci,  about  A.  D.  IftOO, 
observing  the  shells  of  the  Appenines,  boldly  maintained  that  thoae 
m  nintains  were  formerly  covered  by  the  sea;  an  opinion  whieh 
theneefifwml  ftHind  advocates,  and  elicited  new  researches.  The 
idea  of  grolajriral  maps,  appears  to  have  originated  with  Dr.  Lister, 
in  l<l^3  ;  and  the  first  notice  thai  rocks  and  earths  occur  in  regular 
stnia  I*  aimSuted  to  Mr.  Woodward  ;  who  founded  a  geological 
mu«etini.  a«  early  a«  1605.  T^e  division  of  rocks  into  primary,  and 
secon^iarv,  was  fir«t  made  bv  I^f^hman  of  Germany,  in  1755,  and 
eon  tinned  by  Anluino,  in  1750  :  and  a  more  minute  class  itfieatioo 
was  introduced  by  Werner.     The  impoftaaee  of  the  atady  of  foasili. 
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in  geological  classificationfl,  was  (irat  brought  into  view  by  Mr. 
Smitli  ol*  England,  about  the  year  1703:  but  it  was  more  fully 
appn'oiated  in  the  ^rt*at  work  of  Cu%*ier  and  Brongniart,  on  the 
Environs  of  Paris,  published  in  1811;  and  further  illustrated  in 
Cuvifr*s  work  on  Fosdil  Hones,  in  the  following;  year. 

The  a(]ueou8,  or  yrpttinian  theory^  of  Thales,  was  revived,  in 
1710,  by  I)e  Mail  let  of  France,  in  a  work  eniided  Teliiamtd:  anc) 
this  opinion  was  adopted  by  I^innorus,  and  Werner.  Werner  carried 
this  theory  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  all  superficial  or  superincumbent 
rocks  were  formed  by  deposition  in  water :  but  the  opposite,  or  Vul" 
canian  theory^  that  basaltic  and  trap  rocks,  though  lying  on  the 
earth*!*  surface,  arc  of  igneous  origin,  having  been  cooled  from  a 
melted  state,  was  revived  by  Ilutton,  about  the  year  1785 :  and 
afterwards  niaintnincd  by  Play  fair;  and  finally  admitted  by  all  parties 
to  be  correct.  The  theories  published  by  Ilumet  in  1081,  and  by 
Whision  in  1722,  were  merely  cnide  speculations. 

I^eibnitz  and  HufTon  maintained  that  the  earth  was  originally  in  s 
•late  of  i^rneous  fusion  ;  and  that  its  whole  interior  is  still  in  a  melted 
state,  owing  to  the  intense  central  heat.  Mr.  Lyell,  has  discarded 
the  doctrine  of  central  heat,  in  his  Principles  of  (leology,  published 
in  1830,  in  which  he  attempts  to  explain  the  former  changes  of  the 
earth*s  surface,  by  causes  nc»w  in  action  :  a  doctrine  which,  in  a  qua- 
lified sense,  may  doubtless  be  true.  Dolomieu  was  one  of  tlie  first 
geologists  who  studied  can'fuUy  the  nature  of  active  volcanoes  ;  and 
new  light  was  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  researches  of  Hum* 
boldt  in  (N'ntral  America,  1700-1804.  Saussure,  in  his  travelsv 
made  many  im|)ortant  geoloi^ical  obsenations  ;  as  did  also  Professor 
Pallas,  who  examined  the  minerals  and  fossils  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 
The  geology  of  (ireat  Britain  has  been  extensively  illustrated  by  the 
labors  of  Jameson,  (*onyl)eare,  Phillips,  Sedgwick,  Buckland,  Mur^ 
chison,  I>e  la  Heche,  and  others  already  named  ;  as  that  of  France 
by  Rrochant  de  Villiers,  Elie  dc  Beaumont,  Dufrenoy,  and  others. 
Our  own  country  is  at  present  the  theatre  of  extensive  geological 
explorations,  by  zealous  and  competi*nt  obser^-em ;  but  we  have  only 
room  to  rite  tlie  names  of  Maclun*,  Silliman,  and  Katon,  as  ninneen 
of  American  geology  ;  and  of  Pnif.  Hitchcock*  Dr.  C\  T.  Jackson, 
Profe»sors  II.  I),  and  W.  B.  Rogers,  and  W.  W.  Mather  £#«}.,■§ 
gentlemen  charged  with  important  geological  state-surveys. 

We  proc(*ed  to  gi\e  an  outline  of  this  science,  under  the  heads  of 
Introductory,  Systematic,  Descriptive,  and  Physical  (leology. 

$  1.  r filler  the  head  of  Introductory  Geoloey,  Itelnngs  a 
tion  of  the  dill'erent  rocks  which  cimipose  our  globe,  so  far  as  they 
are  a(vc««i)>le  to  examination.  The  term  rock*  is  applied  by  gcolo* 
gisu,  not  <»nly  Ui  the  hard  masses  usually  so  called,  but  also  to  the 
Tanotis  soft  or  pulverulent  subsunres,  derived  fnim  the  forner.  by 
disintegration,  or  pulverization,  and  commonly  called  eorthg.  Toe 
hard  rocks,  are  either  •imple  mineraii,  such  as  are  studied  under 
Mineraloi^y ;  or  coiii|MHrd  of  two  or  more  simple  minerals,  united  by 
agirregation.  .%mtmg  the  mineriN  whii-h  occur  in  large  masses,  aod 
hence  may  l>e  called  simple  rorkB,  are  quarts*  fcldspafv  bombleadtt 
terpentine,  gypeum.  and  limestone,  or  marble* 
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Of  eomponite  r«>ckfi.  t^ranlte  \%  an  agjpT|^le  of  quartz,  feUltpar, 
ami  mir^  ;  with  which  hornblrntle  in  aomrlimrii  intrrroinglrd ;  hut  it 
in  ilirn  morr  properly  callrtl  $irn\tic  granite.  The  name  iienile^  if 
apphci)  to  an  a^j^rrf^ate  of  feliUpar  and  hornhlrmlr,  »omc*tiinr^  minj^ed 
with  quartz  ;  and  when  fine  grained,  and  of  a  greenUh  color  it  has 
aUo  been  termed  greniMtone.  Protoi^ine,  i»  a  granite  in  which  the 
mica  it  replacet!  hv  talc,  steatite,  or  chlorite;  rendering  it  softer. 
When  feldspar  is  found  intermingled  with  augite,  hy))ersthene,  or 
diall.ige,  the  rock  thence  renultinj;  is  named  from  one  c»f  the  latter 
three  minerals  :  and  dtallas^e  rock  is  often  found  associated  with  ser* 
pentine.  Gnein  differs  from  the  preceding  granitic  rocks  only  in 
heing  stratified,  or  found  in  layers;  am!  mica  i!ate^  differs  from  gneiM 
chielly  in  being  stratified  in  thinner  layers,  caused  by  the  mica  being 
diff'uf^rd  in  parallel  directions  through  ihe  quartz. 

The  name  of  trap^  or  trappean  rocka,  is  applied  to  those  which 
contnin  a  considerable  portion  of  fcl«!?»par,  hornblende,  or  augite,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  ejected  fn»in  the  interior  of  the  earth  in  a 
melted  sLite.  Indeed,  the  trappean  rocks  pass  by  insensible  grada- 
ti<ui«,  on  the  one  hand  into  granite  and  gneiss,  and  on  the  other  into 
baoalt,  and  similar  rocks  of  known  volcanic  origin.  Baaait^  is  now 
considered  as  a  trappean  rock  ;  analogous  to  greenstone,  or  augiltf 
rcM'k.  in  its  composition  :  and  wacke  is  a  softer  kind  of  basalt.  Por^ 
pht/rif,  IS  an  aggregate  of  large  crystals,  usually  of  feldspar,  iml>edded 
in  a  cement  or  basis  of  feldspar,  or  some  allied  mineral.  Graytracki^ 
i"  ^n  aj»i»repate  of  various  small  mineral  fragments,  angul.ir,  flat,  or 
rount'rd.  united  by  a  silicious  cement ;  and  conglomrrate  or  [»udding- 
stone.  IS  an  aggregate  of  larger  pebbles,  or  boulders,  united  by  a 
silirious,  argillaceous,  or  ferniginoiis  cement.  •^inyg'</a/oif/,  is  a 
r<»ck  usually  of  basalt,  wacke,  or  greenstone,  in  which  arc  vesicular 
caxities,  more  or  less  filled  up  with  various  minerals,  apparently 
formcil  there  by  infiltratitm.  Urtccia^  is  an  aggregate  of  angular 
fragments,  of  one  or  more  ininemU,  united  by  some  cement.  Sand' 
Mfftrte,  in  chiefly  composed  of  {Trains  of  quartz,  united  by  a  cement, 
which  may  be  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or  silicious,  and  is  often 
Cfdored  hmI  bv  the  oxide  of  iron.  .frri7/i7f,  or  clnv  slate,  consista 
of  indurate*!  clay,  often  interspersed  with  particles  of  other  minerals; 
and  pa«sing.  by  imperceptible  grad.itions,  into  silicious  slate,  contain* 
u\g  a  large  portion  of  silei,  or  sand. 

^  ?.  I'nder  the  head  of  St/Mtematic  Gtoh^,  we  would  comprise 
a  j»»neral  analysis  of  the  sinicture  of  the  earth  ;  reserving  for  Deserip- 
ti\e  (Jeology,  the  application  of  ibis  analysis,  to  the  description  of  the 
^.irnMi«  countries  and  regions  which  have  yet  been  explored.  Tho 
■s'j  !y  i>f  /'alrofifnlosy,  so  far  a»  it  relates  to  the  cliaracters  of  ancieot 
pNnt*  and  animals,  belongs  to  the  branches  of  Botany  and  Zoology; 
b'l!  in  Ml  far  xs  it  examines  what  particular  spt^cies  are  found  in  par* 
ti.-ilir  *tr%ta  «»r  formations,  we  would  include  it  in  the  present  section. 
O.i  jwnr triiing  deeply  into  the  earth,  at  various  contiguous  placeSt 
we  find  It*  m.i«*  t<»  be  composed  of  numerous  atrata^  or  layers,  usu* 
a!!v  nearly  hon*r»nial.  though  sometimes  much  inclined.  The  strata 
«hi<!i  are  in«*Imed.  are  said  to  flip:  and  the  direction  in  which  they 
descend  most  rapidly,  is  called  the  direciion  of  the  dip.     Wheo,  (torn 
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a  certain  n<l^o,  the  vtrata  dip  or  ilt-rline  in  opposite  direction*,  tliat 
ridgf  IS  called  an  anticlinal  line  or  axiit :  and  when  the  strata  decline, 
on  hoth  M(le»,  toward:*  a  line  of  meeting;,  thia  latter  it  called  a  t^nc/i- 
nal  line  or  axi.**.  Strata  which  are  twisted,  or  bent,  are  said  to  be 
coiiioried :  and  tliey  aic  i<aid  to  be  eonfortnable,  when  their  turfaccj 
arc  nt'-irly  parallel;  hut  unconformalflr,  when  thia  it  not  the  cate. 

When  the  strata  present  tlu-ir  ed<!eM  so  at  to  be  visible  at  the  tur* 
face,  they  are  naid  to  crop  out:  and  wlien  their  outcrop  it  abrupt  or 
precipitiMiii,  it  'i»  called  an  eMcarpmeni.  Detached  portions  of  strata, 
which  remain  elevated,  while  the  surrounding  parts  have  been  re- 
moved, are  called  outlien.  A  btratiim  of  small  extent,  is  called  a 
bftl;  and  a  very  thin  stratum  is  sometimes  called  a  $tam.  When 
the  strata  have  lM>en  apparently  bn>ken  across,  and  those  on  one  side 
rained  aliovc  tho^e  on  the  other,  so  as  to  break  the  continuity,  this 
break  i.t  called  :i  fault.  When  some  volcanic  or  other  matter  has 
been  injected  into  the  break,  so  as  to  form  a  wall  or  partition  crossing 
the  Hirata,  thin  wall  is  called  a  dyke  ;  or.  if  small,  a  vein  ;  such  as 
often  contain  metallic  ores.  A  series  of  rocks  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  at  a)M)ut  the  same  time,  is  called  a  formation. 

The  lowest  rocks  which  have  been  examined  by  geoloinsta,  are 
found  to  contain  no  ortranic  remains,  and  no  coal  nor  salt :  but  they  bear 
the  marks  of  ii^neous  origin,  and  are  supposed  to  have  cr}'stalliied 
in  cooling  from  a  melted  state,  before  the  higher  strata  were  formed, 
or  any  nnimaLs  existed.  Hence  they  have  been  called  primary 
rockM ;  including  granite,  sienite,  and  similar  rocks,  which  are  the 
lowcHt,  and  unstratified :  and  gnei^,  mica  slate,  and  primary  lime- 
stone or  marble,  which  are  all  stratified,  and  crystalline,  when  they 
belohiT  to  this  Airmaiion.  These  rocks  extend  beneath  tfie  lowest 
valleys ;  hut  protnide  above  them,  and  fonn  the  mattes  and  tops  of 
the  highest  mounuins ;  towanis  which  the  strata  incline  upwards,  as 
if  the  mountains  were  upraised  by  a  subterranean  force.  Taleose 
and  chlorittc  slates,  and  quartz  rock,  occupy  esientive  areas  of  the 
earth*s  surf-ice ;  but  their  crystallization  is  lest  distinct  than  in  those 
before  mentioned  ;  and  these  rocks  are,  in  many  places  metatnorpkir^ 
or  more  or  less  altered  )»y  heal,  from  injected  igneous  rocks,  as  trap 
dyk«'s.  or  gnnite,  sienile,  and  quartz  %*eins. 

The  rt»cks  next  a)>ove  the  primary,  have  been  called  trmuition 
rock 9 :  inrluding  the  (*ambrian  and  Silurian  systems:  and  they 
contiin  occassional  shells,  as  the  ammonite,  (Plate  IX.  Fig.  !.)•  the 
belemnite.  .Fig.  2.),*  the  orthoceratite,  'Fig.  2I.\  and  the  tnlobilSt 
(Fig.  I.  ;  Mmie  fishe«,  as  the  f»ru<his,  of  the  shark  family,  (Fig.  5.); 
with  fonie  zoophytes,  marme  plants,  algr,  and  ferns,  but  no  organie 
remains,  of  a  higher  class,  and  hut  filight  traces  of  coal  or  sail.  They 
include  ar<:illite  or  clsy  slate,  gray  war  ke,  granular  limestone,  gypsum, 
and  som«'iiines  granite :  but  the  granite,  and  similar  rocks,  which 
occasionally  ovi-rlie  the  slate  or  hmeiitone,  were  probably  ejected 
from  below,  and  drpoi«ited.  like  la%a  from  volcanoes,  long  afler  the 
primary  formations.  Transition  strata  often  extend  up  the  sides  of 
primary  mountains ;    and  sonirtimm  constitute  extensive  mountain 

*  Th^  Krlrmoiif  sfifwsiv  lo  ha^r  h«im  tbr  intfTnal  iMt  m  iMslna  td  aa 
fffwmljtiof  the  cuuk>6ili,  brace  catted,  by  Bacifanl,  tht 
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nnfM.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  animak  delineated  in  Plait 
IX. ;  teveral  of  them  reatonitiona  from  the  akeletona*  are  all  of  geneva 
which  are  now  extinct 

Next  ahove  the  transition  strata,  are  the  §econdary  rockt ;  whidi 
include  numerous  organic  remains,  and  comprise  the  principal  heds 
of  coal  and  salt ;  hence  giving  rise  to  salt  springs.  The  organic  re- 
mains in  the  lower  secondary  rocks,  including  the  old  red  sandstooet 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  coal  formations,  are  chiefly  vegetable  | 
and  were  doubUcM  buried  there,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  earthy  materials.  It  is  now  very  generally  admitted 
that  all  mineral  cosi,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  was  produced 
from  vegetable  matter,  deposited  in  beds,  perhaps,  of  former  laket, 
and  aflerwsrds  subjected  to  subterranean  heat  The  coal  mea$ur€$^ 
containing  beds  or  seams  of  coal,  consist  chiefly  of  sandstone,  and 
slate  or  shale,  with  ironstone,  or  ore ;  but  sometimes  of  limestone. 
Above  the  coal  formations,  are  the  new  red  sandstone  and  magnesian 
limestone  ;  the  former  sometimes  associated  with  rock  salt,  or  gyp* 
sum :  next  come  the  Hat  and  aoiUe^  botli  composed  of  alternating 
strata  of  clays  and  limestones,  with  some  slates ;  the  former  named 
from  its  being  in  lay  era;  the  latter,  from  its  containing  roumlod 
granules,  like  eggs:  and  highest  among  the  aecondary  rocks  art 
compact  formations  of  clay,  sand,  and  chalk,  including  the  Weald  clay» 
and  green  sand  of  Kngland,  containing  numerons  organic  remaint. 
The  lower  secondary  rocks  contain  rare  remains  of  vertebrated  fishet* 
as  the  cephalaspis,  (Plate  I\.  Fig.  6.) ;  and  aome  reptiles,  as  srorpt* 
ons  ;  but  chiefly  shells  and  plants.  In  the  new  red  sandiit4>nc,  art 
found  the  palvoniscus,  (Fig.  7.),  the  plesiosaurus,  (Fig.  8.),  tht 
ichthyosaurus,  (Fig.  9.),  and  the  pterodactylus,  (Fig.  10.);  I>esidet 
some  slight  traces  of  quadrupeds  and  birds.  In  the  Wealdcn  rocks« 
Dr.  .Mantell  found  the  remains  of  the  ignanodon,  (Fig.  11.),  which 
in  aome  specimens  was  nearly  70  feet  long.  The  secondary  rockt 
are  often  broken  through,  and  overlaid,  by  unconformable  masses  of 
basalt :  and,  in  a  few  instances,  porphyry,  and  even  granite,  appttr 
to  have  been  thrown  up  like  lava,  through  fissures  from  below. 

Next  above  the  secondary,  are  generally  found  ieriuiry^  rocks,  eoa- 
sitting  of  various  deposites,  of  soA  sandstone,  limestone,  gypsnm, 
sand,  clay,  and  marl ;  which  last  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  clay  and  car> 
btmate  of  lime.  These  strata  were  apparenUy  formed  in  bays,  or  laket, 
and  hence  are  of  limited  extent.  '1  he  lower  series  contain  numeroot 
nuiinr  shells ;  while  some  of  the  upper  contain,  in  a  few  localitittt 
frpsh- water  shells,  and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  often  of 
ettinrt  species ;  and  these  sometimes  alternate  with  strata  of  marint 
formation.  Here  we  And  the  remains  of  the  anoplotbtnom,  (PL  UL 
Vtg.  VZ.\  the  palrotliehum,  (Fig.  13.).  the  dinothemm,  (Fig.  U,), 
the  megatherium,  or  megalonyx,  (p.  379.),  and  the  ■■ttodott»  or 
mainmtMh,  (Fitf.  10.),  all  of  which  race*  are  now  extinel.  Aboet  iht 
tertiary  funnations.  we  find  strata  of  gravel,  aand,  elay,  aad  ahelbi 
mingle«l  with  larre  bouldera,  or  rounded  masses  of  roek,  which  htfit 
evidently  been  transported  from  their  original  position,  direeUy  m  ia» 
dirrrUy  by  the  action  of  water.  These  strata  hare  beaee  been  calltd 
dUucimlf  and  they  contain  reoutat  of  tht  aaimalt  latt  nimtd  as  vtD 
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as  of  tlie  elepliant,  rhinoceros,  and  numerous  other  genera,  puch  is 
now  exiHt.  I^afttly,  the  depovites  formed  by  the  wa^h  of  rivers,  the 
action  of  riirrt'ntM,  the  labors  of  coral  animal*,  and  similar  caunes, 
are  called  alhtvial :  and  of  course  contain  numerous  remains,  chiefly 
of  aiiiiiKils  and  plants  still  living. 

$  :i.  I'lidiT  tlie  head  of  Physical  Otology ^  we  are  to  treat  of  the 
causi'M  ubirli  Itave  been,  or  now  are  in  operation,  producing  changes 
in  tlie  struoturc,  or  aspect  of  tlie  globe.  These  may  all,  il  is  be* 
licved,  be  n-fi'rred  to  the  action  of  wind,  water,  heat,  or  organic  life. 
The  wiiuL  by  transporting  sand,  forming  hills,  and  burying  cities  or 
foroMtj*,  bci'oincM  a  geological  agent  wortliy  of  notice.  The  action 
of  ir/f/(r,  riMpiireii  to  be  studied  both  on  the  land,  and  in  tlie  ocean. 
On  the  land,  it  ha!(  an  abrasive  action,  wearing  away  the  solid  earth, 
and  tr.insptirtiiip  it  to  jioine  lower  region,  or  to  the  sea.  This  action 
is  iiirrt'MMil  f)y  the  efTcct  of  frost :  as  the  freezing  of  water  in  p»n>ui 
rock**.  !>y  itM  i-xpan^ion,  causes  them  to  crack  or  scale  ofT,  and  thus 
aM^4i^l.s  in  ihcir  disintegration.  The  earth,  on  mountain  sides,  be- 
comiiiir  Mift  by  thawini^,  \*  then  more  easily  carried  away  by  torrents  ; 
foriniiit:  n\alan('hes,  or  Mlides  of  earth,  like  those  of  ice.  Rocks  are 
also  ccirriKh'd  by  vegetation ;  and  this  partly  by  the  action  of  acids, 
product  tl  frt>ni  the  mosses  or  lichens  which  cover  them. 

By  niu'U  iiican.*,  the  loose  suprrtlcial  earth  is  believed  to  hare  been 
derivi'il  from  Milid  rocks :  and  the  </'/ri7(fs,  carried  away  by  streams, 
is  i<tilt  furiiiini;  alluvial  land;  es|H>rially  in  tlie  delta*^  or  islands  and 
shoaN,  at  the  ninuihs  of  ri\en(;  which  are  continually  encroaching 
upon  the  iifi.  Islands  in.iy  ali*o  be  formed  by  dep«>sition,  fnim  cur* 
rent<«  in  the  ocean  ;  or  by  coral  animals,  shells,  or  submarine  plants; 
and  in  some  instances  by  subterranean  forces,  as  in  modem  volcanoes, 
raisintr  tlie  bed  of  the  ocean  alnive  the  level  of  its  surface.  If  ihia 
were  done  upon  an  extensive  scale,  it  would  account  for  the  rButcnee 
of  marine  shells  in  elevated  positions ;  and  the  currents  which  tuch 
upheaving  would  produce,  may  account  for  the  boulders,  ot  rounded 
rocks,  which  ue  find  scattered  over  the  land,  dragged  from  their  pri* 
miti\('  brd«,  and  leavini;  stratches  on  the  rocks  over  which  they  have 
pasKrd  ;  while  beds  of  gravel  ami  sand  were  deposited  in  the  eddies. 

The  cause  adetjuate  t«i  produce  such  a  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
must  W  sought  in  the  inttriud  Jirex  of  the  earth:  whose  existence 
is  pro\ed  liy  more  than  two  hundred  volcanoes,  still  burning,  as  web 
as  by  the  ntimerouA  hot  sprinsr<«,  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  An- 
other pTfMif  i!>  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  earth  gniws  warmer,  as  we 
deM'eiid  in  ca«es  or  mines,  at  the  rate  of  P  Fahrenheit,  for  erer^'  SO 
feet,  nearly  :  commenrini;  with  the  average  temperature  not  far  below 
the  «urfai-e.  At  this  rate  i»f  incn'ase,  tlie  earth,  at  the  depth  of  ten 
mile^.  wtiuld  be  at  a  red  heat:  at  the  ilepth  of  twenty  miles  ii  would 
be  at  a  white  boat :  and  at  a  depth  of  iifty  miles,  the  hanlest  rt«ekj 
would  be  in  a  \u\\\\k\  .oiau*.  like  nt«  lied  iron  or  lava.  Nor  is  thta 
statement  inrn*di!«le,  uhen  we  consider  how  cool  may  be  the  exienor 
of  a  lartre  furnace,  while  the  iron  is  nieltinff  within  il.  The  lempefB- 
ture  of  the  bt»tti)iii  of  the  <M*ean.  is  tirobablv,  neariv  that  of  its  suf- 
fai*e ;  while,  beneath  it,  llie  heat  may  increase  accord lOf  to  the  nlio 
above  given. 
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The  fact*  hf  re  tUtod,  harr  led  many  geolof  itu  to  believe  that  the 
earth  wu  once  completely  melted  with  fenrent  heat ;  and  haa  been 
l^dually  rm>ling  for  a^r*,  since  elephants  lired  in  Siberia :  and  thai 
the  whole  of  the  interior  ia  atill  in  a  melted  state ;  the  central  heat 
atill  rcmaimng.  while  the  exterior  has  nearlv  reached  its  limit  of  cool* 
inf ;  since  no  change  haa  been  recorded  witliin  the  period  of  authentie 
history.  Others  deny  the  doctrine  of  central  heat,  and  attribute  the 
volcanic  fires,  which  they  suppose  to  be  of  limited  extent,  to  chemical 
acuon,  such  as  the  burning  of  the  alkaline  metals,  by  contact,  per- 
haps, with  water  from  the  sea.  According  to  this  theory,  the  com* 
bustion  should  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper :  and  this  nten  us  baek 
to  a  period  when  the  earth's  surface  might  have  been  heated  by  ei* 
temal  tirrs.  Either  of  these  theories  may  account  for  the  formation 
of  cry sul line  rocks,  by  heat  and  pressure ;  as  it  haa  been  proved  bj 
experiment,  tliat  such  materials  mav  be  crystallixed  by  these  cautet. 
Kither  of  these  theories  will  also  aid  in  explaining  the  action  of  earth- 
quakes, and  volcanoes ;  the  generation  and  confinement  of  gates 
causing  the  former,  till  the  gaseous  matter  finds  vent  in  the  latter,  or 
rends  new  fissures,  to  make  iu  escape.  But  farther  invettigatioBe 
are  yet  required,  to  complete  the  theory  of  (Seology,  and  to  reconcile 
all  the  farts  hitherto  collected.  We  can  only  add,  that  the  book  of 
nature  and  the  htwk  of  revelation  will,  doubtless,  when  fully  under- 
stood, \yr  ftHintl  to  agree  entirely ;  both  being  the  work  of  the  tame- 
infinitely  wise  and  omnipotent  Author. 

$  I.  Aa  a  specimen  of  Dtucrtptirt  Geoiogy^  we  have  only  room  lo 
gi«e  a  ernrral  idea  of  the  stnicture  of  our  own  country ;  which  nretentt 
a  rirh  field  of  ir^»logicil  investigation.  It  should  here  be  underatoed 
that  ciiuntrics  are  named  geologically  from  the  strata  which  appear  OB 
their  fturfare ;  though  other  formations  may  exist  beneath.  The  greater 
part  of  New  Kiigland,  including  the  White  and  Oreen  mountains,  it 
of  the  primary  formation :  consisting  chiefly  of  granitte  roelw, 
RIkhIc  Island,  and  a  narrow  belt  to  the  north  of  it,  are  of  the  traa» 
sition  formation,  but  conuin  traces  of  eoal :  and  the  red  aandatet 
of  the  (Ninnccticut  river,  belongs  to  the  secondary.  The  Highlaadt 
of  New  York,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia,  are  primary  moon- 
Uin4 ;  hut  the  (^aukill,  and  Allefhany  range,  are  tranaition:  and 
brtwi-en  these  two  chains  lies  the  Grtai  ro/Zey,  chiefly  of  the  to- 
c«m«lary  fiirmaiion.  The  coal  regions  of  Penney Ivania,  Virginitt 
and  Ohio  are  chiefly  transition  and  secondary  ;  and  this  latter  formn- 
tion  prevails  in  New  York  and  the  Western  Sutes.  Coal  is  fooad 
not  only  in  eastern  Ohio,  but  in  northern  Michigan,  western  lllinoit» 
on  ihe'Wabidh  and  CSreen  rivere,  and  west  of  the  Arkanaaa.  The 
cfiatt  of  the  Tnited  Sutes,  from  I^ng  Island  tonthward  to  Floridi» 
and  we^twanl  to  I^ouisiana,  is  alluvial ;  widening  towards  the  soallL 
Back  (»f  thi«,  t«  a  belt  of  the  tertiary  formation,  rich  in  foaail  ahelltt 
and  stiU  farther  back,  is  an  upper  secondary,  or  erettceons  formatioBt 
extrniling  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  primary  monntaint  tlretdf  f^ 
ferred  to. 
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XII.  DEPARTMENT: 

ANDROPIIYSICS. 


In  tlie  department  of  Androphy^irs,  we  include  the  iitudy  of  the 
■iructure  and  functions  of  ilic  human  body :  the  diiM*a«e8  and  arci- 
dentd  to  which  it  ii*  exposed ;  and  the  reniedieA  for  these,  Mt  far  ag 
they  have  been  discovered.  The  name  is  derived  fn>m  the  Greek 
ari;»i,  a  man,  and  ^xiii,  nature;  and  it  may  \*e  rcf^arded  as  synonymou* 
with  the  appellation  of  .)/ri/iri;ir,  or  the  Medical  Srienres,  derived 
from  the  Latin  metliro,  I  cure;  l»y  uhich  names  this  |^n>up  is  often 
referri'd  to.  In  our  own  lan^ua^e,  the  word  /iAystriaii,  has  a  relation 
to  the^e  sciences  alone  :  whereas  tlie  French  wonl  pAj/JiVtVn,  is  ap- 
plied, a.H  we  have  already  intimated,  only  to  the  natural  phdosopher. 
The  study  of  tliis  department,  presupposes  a  ^neral  knowledj^  of 
Natural  Philoifophy,  and  a  thorough  knowledi;e  of  C*hemittr}-  ;  on 
which  many  of  its  reasonings,  and  still  more  of  its  practical  applica- 
tions de{>4'nd. 

The  !<tudv  of  .\fedirine  is  often  ranked  as  an  uncertain  science  ; 
in  contradiHtiiM'tion  from  tlie  mathematical  and  aerophysieal,  which 
have  rereivcnl  the  appellation  of  the  exact  sciences.  In  this  respect, 
medicine  stands  on  a  (somewhat  peculiar  hisis :  for  not  only  are  ita 
principles,  derived  as  tliey  must  \h:  from  extensive  induction,  liable  to 
be  called  in  (|ueftiion ;  hut  the  prol»lf'ms  which  it  presents,  are  so 
complicated  and  embarraM»ed,  that  even  when  its  principles  are  correct, 
there  may  still  l»e  an  uncertainty  in  making  their  applieattno.  Grant- 
ing  that  a  given  HMuedy  is  efficacious  in  a  certain  stsfc  of  a  certain 
disease,  it  may  nevertheless  Im*  ditficult  to  identify  the  disease,  and 
especially  to  determine  the  precise  stiire  at  which  the  remedy  sKoald 
be  applied.  The^^e  last  remarks  relate  to  medicine  considered  as  an 
art,  rather  than  as  a  i^cience :  for  many  of  the  facts  and  principles  of 
Anatomy,  IMiyviolo^ry,  nnd  even  of  Sleilicine  proper,  are  as  firmly 
established  ait  any  truths  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  knowledge  ; 
thoujrh  4itliers  are  lesn  certain,  or  still  on  trial :  and,  afier  all.  the  in- 
herent tliifirulty  of  riL'htly  applyinir  them  is  the  greatest  sourre  of 
error  ;  one  w  hich  we  tear  ran  ne%er  he  wholly  removed. 

On  the  im(Mirtance  of  the  Medical  profession :  the  rewards  whiek 
await  lU  i«ucceii.«ful  \otarie<* ;  and  the  responsibility  which  it  impoaan, 
in  caMef  where  the  »lij;htest  error  may  pnive  fatal  to  the  confidiBff 
patient ;  on  these  themes,  we  need  not  here  expaliaie.  Rut  we  fed 
bound  to  remark,  that  the  phyftinan  who  has  siudieil  the  microeosm, 
or  little  world,  of  the  human  frame,  without  realixing  thst  it  »  tbo 
work  i>f  a  Divine  Ari-biti n,  nn  binlly  pft^nrss  those  reasoning  faeol- 
ties,  whit*h  a!nn«'  cm  nif-nt  •nm-^*  m  thi4  pn*fess ion .  nr  ensure  a 
pn»per  um*  of  it  when  atinin*  d.  The  liit  hranrhes  of  Amlmphvsics, 
are  among  the  ultimate  science*  :  puSsidizing  othera,  but  subsidiary  to 
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none :  and  it  thu*  nnk»  in  the  physical  world,  with  Theolofv  in  th« 
nitrllertUAl ;  as  alike  aiminK  to  mrlinrmte  the  condition  of  the  huiDM 
race.  To  the  pious  Physician,  alone,  it  helongs,  to  unite  these  nobln 
aims ;  hy  caring  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  those  whose  health  he 
attempts  to  restore;  and  referring  them  to  the  great  Phyaician  of 
si>uls,  for  the  cure  of  diseases  far  more  fatal  than  any  which  his  akill* 
can  remove. 

The  principle  of  life,  and  the  connection  of  the  soul  and  hody,  am 
among  the  greatest  mysteries  of  nature ;  such  as  man,  in  his  finite 
state,  proliably  can  nerer  completely  fathom.  Hippocrates  attributed 
aniinvl  warmth  to  a  maifrial  Jire^  residing  in  the  \r(i  ventncle  of  the 
heart,  antl  mmlerated  hv  the  mhalation  of  the  air ;  but  the  mind  he 
rrifdnlcd  as  an  ethtreal  firt^  immortal,  and  intelligent,  acting  on  the 
InmIv  l»y  mranii  of  certain  faculties  or  powers.  Plato  regarded  the 
spinal  mamiw  as  the  l>ond  of  union  between  the  soul  and  body :  and 
hi*  l>rli(>%cd  in  three  rital  principles,  residing  respectirely  in  the 
h«*ail.  the  heart,  and  the  liver,  or  stomach.  Galen  modified  this  idea* 
anl  imairin**(|  the  existence  of  three  spirits,  or  faculties;  the  aiumti% 
rriiihiig  in  the  bnin,  the  source  of  sensation  and  motion  ;  the  pjlol^ 
rr<iuliii|(  in  the  heart,  the  source  of  warmth  and  vitality  ;  and  the 
naittrai,  residing  in  the  liver  or  stomach,  the  source  of  nutrition  and 
growth. 

In  modern  times.  Van  llelmont  gave  the  name  of  areheu9^  or  the 
chief,  and  Boerhaave,  that  of  impeiumfarienst  or  the  active  energTt 
to  ilic  great  principle  of  life ;  but  without  throwing  any  new  lignl 
upon  the  subject,  (tlisson,  in  his  work  on  the  **  Life  of  Nature  and 
of  it4  three  first  faculties,  the  perceptive,  appetitive,  and  motive/* 
publmhed  in  lA7*i.  first  ascribeti  to  the  fibres  of  the  animal  body  e 
peculiar  power  which  he  called  irritabiiiiy.  This  he  divided  iniO 
tlir«*e  kin<N,  natural,  vital,  and  animal  ;  pointing  out  the  differenees 
in  ditTerent  organs.  The  idea  of  a  nerrous  jluid^  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  muscular  action,  has  always  been  a  prominent  one;  the 
ancients  comparing  it  to  air  ;  the  alchemists  to  an  acid ;  while  Netr* 
ton  suf  gesteti  that  it  might  be  ethereal ;  an  opinion  which  was  adopted 
by  llaller  and  (%ivier.  But  although  an  ethereal  medium,  which  ii 
very  probably  a  fairanic  CHrrenU  may  be  the  iniennediale  agent  ie 
prtMlucinf  muscular  motion  :  still  the  mind,  or  soul,  the  power  which 
ciMitnilt  \\\\%  mechanism,  is  le(^  as  inexplicable  aa  ever.  The 
merhanism  it«elf  may  yet  be  farther  elucidated  hv  new  disco veriee  i 

mm  m 

but  the  prp«itling  spirit,  muat,  we  apprehend,  be  loosed  fn>m  ile 
earthly  bontlage,  before  it  can  turn  and  perceive  the  chmtns  wbieh 
btHind  it. 

In  fli«tributinf  the  me<liciil  sciences  under  their  appropriate  brancheet 
we  incline  ninvnety  to  the  opinion  that  Anatomy  and  Physiolocf, 
fmrn  thrir  rlo«e  relations,  the  one  treating  of  the  mechanism  of  mO 
ImmIv.  and  the  other  of  iu  use*,  should  both  be  indttded  in  one  tad 
the  same  branch :  for  which  we  would  pmpoee  the  name  Aodfe* 
noiny :  a  name  whi<*h,  we  trust,  will  oAen  he  found  coQTenieot  le 
dr«iirnate  thr«c  ««ib|f*ct<  connectedly ;  with  the  gtealest  poeaiUe 
brrtity.  Pharmacy,  Materia  Mediea,  and  Therapeeties.  in  eo  far  ae 
they  relate  lo  the  preparation  and  pfopectiea  of  ■ndicieae,  we  wovid 
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include  in  one  branch,  under  the  name  of  Pharmacology.  The  ftody 
of  dbcasetf,  and  their  proper  remedies,  forms  another  extensive  branch, 
usually  known  as  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  or  medicine  proper,  for 
which  we  would  propose  the  name  Thereology.  And  lastly,  for 
Surgery,  and  other  kindred  subjects  which  cannot  properly  appemr  in 
*  a  general  classification,  we  would  revive  the  term  Chinirger}';  at 
admittini;  of  this  extended  signification.  The  subject  of  MeJiemi 
Jurisprudence,  being  an  applicaticm  of  the  various  principles  of 
Androphysics  to  legal  cases,  of  murder,  suicide,  wounds,  or  personnl 
injuries,  may  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  this  department,  rather 
than  a  distinct  branch  of  it. 

We  proceed  then,  to  i^ive  a  synopsis  of  Androphysics,  under  th* 
branchetf  of  Audronomy,  Pharmacology,  Thereology,  and  Chirurgny. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ANDROKOMY. 

In  the  branch  of  Andronomy,  we  comprehend  the  study  of  the 
numan  frame,  in  a  healthy  state  ;  or  the  structure  and  functions  of  ite 
various  orfrans,  and  the  means  by  which  they  have  been  made 
known.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  avi;^,  a  man,  and 
ro/AO(,  a  law ;  hence  signifying  the  laws  of  the  human  body,  as 
Zoonomy  do<*M  those  of  animaU  in  general,  and  Phytonomy  thoee 
of  plants.  Jinatomy,  so  named  from  the  Greek  aiar«/i»w,  I  dissect, 
or  cut  in  pieces,  relates  to  the  structure  of  the  body,  or  its  organi- 
xation  ;  while  PhyBiototcy,  relates  to  the  funetioM  of  the  diflerent 
organs,  or  their  uses  in  supporting  animal  life:  and  both  are  inrloded 
in  the  present  branch,  Andronomy.  Human  Anatomy  and  Phjrai* 
olog}',  have  been  greatly  illustrated  by  the  study  of  Zoonomy,  or 
Comparative  •Anatomy  and  Physiolofcy*  which  names  have  been 
applied  to  the  similar  study  of  the  various  animal  races.  The  atody 
of  Andmnomy  is  evidently  indispensable  to  the  physician  and  sar|{eoo; 
and  of  high  importance  to  the  sculptor  and  painter  :  while  all  daaace 
of  men  may  profit  by  a  knowledge  of  its  general  principles,  in 
preserving  or  improving  their  health. 

The  earlimt  knowledf^e  of  Anatomy,  probably  originated  in  the 
casu;il  exiH>6ure  of  i^keletonii,  and  the  inspection  of  wounds,  or 
diseaj*eil  p:ms  of  the  body.  Great  knowledge  of  this  science  has 
b<*en  :ittrihuted  to  the  Ktryptiin,  Thoth,  called  by  the  Greeks* 
Henne«( ;  p.  2ft) ,  but  as  the  Kgyptians  held  in  abhorrence  those 
who  tiiiiHcrUMl  the  human  l>ody,  or  even  who  practised  embalming. 
their  knowU>dgi»  cm  thi«  vuhject  must  have  been  very  Umiled.  In 
GriTce,  Democriius  of  AUIrra,  devotetl  much  lime  to  the  diseeelion 
of  aniinuU;  and  |H»rhaps  flid  more  for  this  branch  than  Hipporralco, 
his  great  contemporary.  Plato  ihrohxetl  on  Andronomy  ;  but  Arislo* 
lie  wrote  practical  treatises  on  it.  of  real  value,  though  fre«|nendf 
erroneouf.  Hippocrates  spoke  of  the  muscles  merely  as  tfesh; 
*onfounded  the  nerves  with  the  ligaments  and  isndons:  bat 
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eoofooncWd  ihe  oenret  with  the  mutekt ;  io  nyiiig  that  the  nenree 
oriftoate  in  the  heart. 

Anatomjr  waa  cultirated  in  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  by  Hero* 
philuf  and  Craaiatratut,  the  two  eariieat  phyaiciana  who  are  recorded 
aa  hairing  diaaected  human  bodiea.  The  former  6rrt  Uufht  oeteo- 
lof  V  from  the  human  akeleton ;  and  traced  the  nenrea  from  the  brafai 
and  apinal  marrow :  and  the  latter  firat  aaaerted  that  digeation  ia  per* 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  atomach ;  regarding  the  nenrea  aa  the 

C'  nary  organa  of  aenae  and  of  motion.  At  length,  Galen,  who  had 
n  etiucated  at  Alexandria,  collected  the  andronomiod  knowledge 
of  hia  predeceaaort,  in  a  text  book,  which  waa  adopted  by  all  civit* 
ixed  nationa  down  Io  modem  timea ;  and  eapecially  by  the  ArabianSt 
whoae  religion  prohibited  diaaection,  and  made  them  depend  on  other 
aourcea  for  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame.  Galen  neld  the  liver 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  veina ;  and  the  heart,  of  the  arteriea :  but  he 
haa  the  merit  of  giving  prominence  Io  the  doctrine  ot  final  cau$u§ 
inaisting  that  every  organ  muat  hare  ita  appropriate  functiona  :«^« 
principle  which  haa  perhape  been  of  greater  aenrice  to  AndronomjT 
than  to  any  other  acience. 

In  modem  timea,  the  practice  of  Anatomy  waa  revived  by  MoA* 
dini,  or  Mundinua,  who  firat  made  public  diaaectiona,  at  Bologna,  m 
131ft;  and  who  publiahed  a  regular  treatiae  on  thia  acience:  but  a 
far  better  work  waa  produced  by  Veaaliua,  about  1650,  (bunded  OB 
hii  own  obaervationa.  The  anatomy  of  the  ear,  waa  aoon  alW 
inveatigaled  by  Fallopiua  and  Buatachiua ;  and  that  of  the  eye,  by 
Meibomiua.  Meanwhile,  Hcrvetua,  who  waa  bumt  aa  a  heretic,  at 
(tencTa,  in  1553,  had  noticed  the  amaller  circulation  of  the  blood* 
between  the  heart  and  lunga :  and  Csaalpinua  inferred  a  motion  of 
the  blood  in  the  veina,  from  their  awelling  on  the  application  of  a 
ligature.  Bilviua  diaeoTcred  valvea  in  the  veina,  and  Fabriciwi 
Aquapendente  noticed  that  they  were  all  turned  towarda  the  hearts 
but  the  great  diacovery  of  the  general  circulation  of  the  blood,  from  tlm 
heart,  through  the  arteriea,  and  back  to  the  heart  through  the  veioSt 
wan  fimt  made  by  Harvey,  in  1019  ;  and  publiahed  in  10S8. 

The  lacteal  veaaela  had  been  noticed  by  Crtatratua,  in  aoeiest 
timet;  but  they  were  rediacovered  by  Aaellioa,  in  1039;  and  their 
use  in  conveying  rhyle  into  the  Uood,  waa  aeeertained  by  Pecqtiet« 
in  1051.  The  lymphatic  reaaela,  were  firat  noticed  by  Radbeck,  of 
Swrtien  ;  and  their  valvea  by  Ruyach,  of  Holland :  their  aae  beio( 
t4>  abMirb  auperfiuoua  fluida  from  varioua  parte,  and  return  the  aaoM 
u>  the  bl<iod.  The  injection  of  amall  blood  veaaela  for  diaaeetioat 
fir*t  practiwpfl  by  Hdvioa,  waa  greaUy  improved  by  SwamaMrdast 
who,  in  107*1,  uaed  melted  wax  fur  this  porpoee;  which,  hawleai^f 
aa  It  eoola,  (irea  an  exael  eaat  of  the  veaaela  injeeied.  Borelli  waa 
the  fi-at  in  thow  that  the  moaclee,  which  in  the  dead  body  have  hal 
little  ttrrngth,  are  capable*  in  the  living  aainml,  of  eaatasniaa  aa 
eii4>rroou0  tension ;  acting,  aa  many  of  ihem  do,  at  a  gtaat  dftadvaa* 
tage,  in  produring  force  or  laotton.  The  giairtc  juiee  of  the  etoaiaell 
waa  firat  noticed  and  examined  by  Boyle,  and  Ray :  and  Mayow 
fir«t  pmmul  gated  accurate  ideaa  coaeeming  the  aatuia  of  reepiratioa* 
Haller  atudied  and  wrote  very  aiiaaeivaly  oa  Aadiaaoaiy ;  aad  ha 
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was  the  first  who  tteatetl  Phyiiiolog}'  as  a  dUlinct  science ;  though 
his  wurk  involves  all  tlie  elements  of  Anatomy.  Ilaller  ntainuined 
the  (ImMrine  of  animal  irritahility,  proposed  by  Glisson ;  and  re- 
ffarded  it  as)  a  power  distinct  from  sensation.  The  nomcncliture  of 
descriptive  anatomy  was  improved  by  Dr.  Barclay,  in  1803;  parti* 
cularly  by  the  introduction  of  terms  for  describing  more  precisely 
the  relative  (Hisitions  of  the  parts  and  organs.  More  recently,  Bichal 
has  prttposed  an  excellent  clasttitication  of  organic  structures ;  and 
has  made  the  important  distinction  of  a  cerebral,  and  a  ganglionic  sys* 
lem  of  the  nerves.  To  2Sir  Charles  Uell,  and  Mr.  Mayo,  we  are  in* 
debted,  for  the  discovery  tliat  the  nen'es  are  of  two  distinct  classes, 
one  for  the  exercise  of  volition,  and  the  other  for  sensation  :— a  dis- 
covery which  hd»  been  termed  the  greatest,  in  this  branch  of  know* 
ledge,  since  the  time  of  Harvey. 

(itnrral  ^inatomy^  is  that  division  of  Andronomy  which  treats 
of  the  ilitferent  kinds  of  ytructure,  found  in  the  human  body,  as  re- 
gards the  mode  of  organization.  These  Miruciuret^  or  systems,  are, 
accordiiit;  to  Hichat,  the  OMseoua,  or  bony,  constituting  the  boaes ; 
the  cartiia^inous,  com{>osing  the  cartilage,  or  grisUe  of  the  joints; 
}he  fihroiiSt  foiming  the  lii;amenui  of  tlie  joinu,  and  the  covrnngs 
of  ttie  kidneys,  and  other  organs ;  the  miisrii/ar,  found  in  tlie  mus- 
cles ;  the  vaitcular^  in  the  lieart,  arteries,  and  veins ;  the  rierrous,  in 
the  nerves ;  the  mucou»,  forming  tlie  inner  lining  of  the  nose,  wind- 
pipe, and  oilier  parts  :  the  $frou»^  enveloping  the  stomach,  lungs, 
and  other  ort^ans  ;  the  trlandutar^  occurring  in  small  rounded  organs 
of  secretion;  the  adipout^  or  fatty,  fonning  tlie  inner  covering ;  sod 
the  cellular^  forming  the  outer  covering,  of  tlie  kidneys,  and  other  or- 
gans ;  and  the  </<  nnoid  structure,  occurring  in  the  skin.  The  study 
of  the  particular  parts  and  organs  of  the  human  body,  has  been 
termed.  Special  minatumy ;  and  this,  with  tlie  corresponding  parts 
of  Physiology,  will  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  present  bruicll, 
tinder  the  commonly  received  divisions  of  Osteology,  Myology,  Neo- 
roloiry,  Angiohigy,  and  Splanclinoloiry. 

(  1.  (JMteoiotrt/*  is  that  division  of  Anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
boms  ;  their  structure,  shape,  number,  and  position.  Bones,  are  of 
a  |M»rous  structure ;  the  hanl  part  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate  and 
ph«>9tphate  of  lime ;  but  the  p<»res  beini;  Ailed  with  vessels  and  fluids, 
which  »upply  the  maU'rials  for  their  growth.  When  fully  developed, 
in  th*r  human  hmly,  they  an*  about  *lhi\  in  number ;  and  collectively 
they  fitrm  the  frame W4irk  which  supports  the  body,  called,  in  treb- 
nical  hiniruage,  tlie  sktirion.  The  skeleton  is  generally  divided  into 
tlie  hi-.ul,  trunk,  and  extremities.  In  the  heiMl,  the  rrmmiym^  or 
skull,  IS  com|M>M>d  of  eight  bones,  united  by  serrated  joints,  or 
sutures,  the  upp4T  front  ixme  being  called  the  ainriputt  and  thn 
hiiitle'r  Ihiiil*  the  orripul.  The  /rirr,  has  fiHirtren  bones,  beside* 
thirty-two  ieeih :  the  ittriior»,  or  rutting  teeth  being  in  front,  Umr 
in  each  jaw;  the  ranine,  or  cuspid  teeth  next;  the  McMspiV,  or 
amall  m«ilar«,  next  to  these ;  and  the  mnlarB^  or  grinding  teeth, 
pleting  the  smes,  on  each  side.  Kight  small  bones  of  the 
might  be  adtled  to  the  above  enumeration. 

The  /ruiJ:,  of  the  skeleton,  is  componsd  of  the  vtrtsbf*,  ikt  rihst 
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the  ft^rntim,  ant!  ihe  otta  innominau.  The  veriebrm,  or  joints* 
which  Ui|fpih«T  form  ih**  vertrbral  column,  called  the  tpint,  or  hmak. 
bonr.  arc  iwrnty-four  in  number.  The  n'A*,  extendinf  frwm  tht 
9pinc  amund  the  sidc§,  are  twelre  in  number  on  each  aide ;  of  whieh 
ihc  up|H»r  »evcn  are  callnl  true  riba  ;  and  ihe  othert,  beinf  ahorier, 
are  callcMl  falif  ribM.  The  iternum,  or  breast  bone,  generally  coo- 
Bi«imj(  of  three  pieces,  extends  Ycrtically  alon|(  the  breast;  and  is 
connected  by  cartiUjjes,  with  the  nbs  on  each  side.  The  os$a  inno- 
minata,  arc  the  hi^nbones ;  between  which  is  the  iacrumt  a  boot 
Hup(>ortjng  the  npine,  and  terminated  by  the  coccyx,  of  a  conical 
form. 

The  upper,  or  atlantal  extremities,  consist  of  the  davicula,  or 
coll;»r  bone,  in  front,  serving  to  brace  back  the  trapula,  or  shoulder 
bladr  ;  which  latter  supports  the  oi  humeri ,  or  bone  of  the  upper 
arm  ;  and  to  this  are  attached  the  two  bones  of  the  lower  ann,  the 
ra  Hum  ami  tttna :  the  former  bein|^  on  the  side  towards  the  thumb. 
Kiijht  J>oncs  of  the  carpun,  or  wri^it ;  five  of  the  metacarptiM^  or 
palm  of  the  hand;  twelve  bones  of  the  fingers;  and  two  of  the 
thumb;  romplcie  the  list  of  bones  in  the  upper  extremities;  thirty* 
two  on  each  »idc.  The  lower  or  sacral  extremities,  consist  of  the 
09  frm^rii,  or  thiffh  l>one  ;  the  patella^  or  knee  pan  ;  the  tibia,  or 
lar^e  bone  of  the  lejf  ;  \\\e  fibula^  or  small  hinder  bone  of  the  leg; 
the  Of  calrit,  or  heel  bone;  and  six  other  bones  of  the /arti/t,  or 
in!«tcp;  five  bones  of  the  metatnriUM,  or  body  of  the  foot;  and  four- 
Wrn  bones  of  the  toes  ;  making  in  all,  thirty  bones  on  each  aide, 
Tlie  luHirn  are  covered  with  a  firm  membrane,  called  the  perio$teumf 
whi«'h  receives,  where  ii  invests  the  skull,  the  name  o( pericranium: 
and  the  joints  are  lined  with  cartilat^e  or  grisUe,  to  prevent  their 
wearing.  They  arc  kept  together  by  strong  fibrous  lif^amenti,  the 
study  t»f  which  is  termed  Syndeitnolo^ ;  but  of  whieh  we  hive 
here  no  room  to  treat. 

S  *i-  .Vi/oMiry,  IS  that  division  of  Anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
mutrffi.  These  org.ins  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  fibfes, 
u<«uallv  of  a  reil  color,  and  placed  side  by  side,  but  sometimes  of 
con^idcrjlde  thickness;  as  shown  in  the  lean  part  of  animal  flesh. 
They  arr  the  immediate  agents,  by  means  of  which  all  animal  motiott 
is  pn>duced,  whether  of  mere  vitality  or  of  volition.  They  set,  in 
every  «-.ine,  by  contrartion  ;  whether  to  expel  the  blood  from  the 
lirirt.  or  to  move  a  limb:  and  this  contraction,  produced  probably  by 
the  galvanic  action  of  the  nerves,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  animal 
life.  If  the  brain  is  compressed,  the  power  of  contracting  the  moe- 
cle«.  by  volition,  ceases  ;  and  life  soon  becomes  extinct.  The  moe* 
cle«  constitute  the  t1e«hy  part  of  the  bo<ly  ;  and  sometimes  cross  over 
each  other,  or  interlace  ;  while,  at  otiier  times,  they  pass  throagh 
loop«,  like  a  conl  over  a  pulley,  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite 
motion.  Tho«e  which  move  the  limbs,  are  attached  to  the  boneSt 
moidy  near  the  joinu,  by  means  of  tetuions  or  sinews ;  and  thoee 
on  opposite  sides  often  counterbalance  each  other's  eflfeets. 

The  muscle*  are  clasaed  according  to  the  region  of  the  bodv 
whirh  they  occupy  ;  and  they  are  about  527  in  number;  of  which 
'^57  are  in   pairs,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body.     To  describe 
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them,  would  far  transcend  our  limits ;  but  we  may  oWnre  that  they 
are  moHtly  named  from  the  organi  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  kiod 
of  motion  which  they  are  intended  lo  produce;  or  from  their  ■tnic- 
ture,  or  position.  Tims,  those  which  cause  the  bending  of  the 
limbs,  are  called yTirxors,  as  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  serving  to  bend 
the  wrist  and  fore  arm ;  while  those  which  act  to  stmightrn  the  limb 
by  their  contraction,  are  called  exteniortt  as  the  extensor  carpi  ulna- 
ris,  on  the  outer  or  upper  side  of  the  fore  arm,  seni-ing  to  bend  th« 
hand  backward.  Thus  too,  we  have  the  levator  menti,  or  muscle 
which,  by  contracting,  raises  the  chin ;  the  orbicularis  oris,  serving  to 
contract  the  mouth ;  and  the  rectus  superior,  which,  by  contracting, 
raises  the  eye. 

$  3.  .Vrif  ro/onry,  is  that  division  of  Anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
nerven^  and  the  nervous  system  ;  including  the  organs  of  sensation  ; 
amont^  which  arc  the  eye  and  the  ear.  The  nervoui  t^tlem,  con- 
sists of  the  hrain ;  the  spinal  marrow  ;  the  nerves ;  and  the  nervous 
ganglia.  The  hrain t  situated  within  tlic  skull,  is  regarded  as  the 
immediate  scat  of  the  intellect ;  or  the  organ  by  means  of  which  we 
perceive,  feel,  reason,  and  will.  It  is  a  soft,  pulpy  suhstancr,  and 
consis«t;»  of  the  cerebrum^  made  up  of  convolutions  or  folds,  occupy* 
ing  tlie  whole  upper  part  of  the  skull  ;  the  certbfUum,  or  smaller 
brain,  occupying  the  lower  and  back  part;  the  pons  lario/ii  con* 
nectin^  the  preceding,  at  the  centre  of  the  brain ;  and  the  meJuUa 
obionffdfa,  or  oblong  marrow,  extending  from  the  perns  Varinlii  down 
to  the  Hjiinal  marrow.  These  parts  together  are  enveloped  by  mem* 
branc!*.  and  arc  sometimes  called  tlie  common  ienMorium,  considerrd 
as  the  sent  of  sensatiim  and  volition.  Tlie  mttluUa  9pinali»*  or  spi- 
nal marrow,  i*  a  continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  extending 
down  the  interior  of  the  spine,  and  terminating  in  a  complex  nenre 
called  Cauda  equina. 

The  Hfrrrn,  are  white  cords,  usually  consisting  of  bnnehet  of 
filaments,  often  interweaving  with  each  other,  and  connected  by  cellu- 
lar ti'itue.  All  the  rtnhral  and  ipinal  rir rt*fs,  are  connected  « iih  the 
brain,  either  directly,  or  hy  means  of  the  spinal  marmw  :  and  thejr 
are  found  to  cnn^if^t  of  two  classes  ;  nerves  of  sensation,  by  which 
the  mind  p4*n*eives  or  feeU ;  and  nerves  of  volition,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  muftcles.  and  ^^ne  to  produce  motion  :  Inii  these  two 
kinds  nre  srcnenilly  a^ociated,  forming  compound  nerves.  They 
usunlly  proceed  in  p.iirv,  branching  as  they  diverge,  towanls  the 
extn'Miitif  •(  of  the  body  :  those  designed  to  pro<luce  motion  being 
uftu.tlly  ihe  hirijeM.  There  are  twelve  pairs  of  rrrehra!  nrrrew,  pro- 
cee<!iu«;  dir«'«*ttv  from  the  hnin.  and  chiefly  distnhute«l  ever  the  head; 
and  thirty  p:iir!i  of  Mpinal  nrrrcM,  proceeding  from  the  spinal  marrow 
to  the  v.trinu^  pirt^  of  the  bo<lv. 

Tin*  :r*insHonir  »yntnn  ron^ij»t<  of  t^an^Ha,  or  knot*,  in  which 
sever.il  n«>rve4  unite,  fonnine  what  some  anatomists  have  termed 
••  diminutive  brain?*"  :  hui  althouirh  these  ganglia  have  a  ennnexion 
with  th»'  ner*  es  pnu»eedini;  from  the  hrain,  and  may  prmlure  aeo- 
sMion.  they  an*  more  or  l»'«<  indf|M'ndenl  of  volition,  and  hence  may 
be  rillfil  nerve«  of  in«tinrtive  .itMi«in  :  their  use  bring  to  cause  thnae 
musi*ular  moiitms,  of  digestion,  respiration,  and  circulation,  whiek 
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art  n^etm  ir\  to  Um  prMtnratkm  of  Ule«  in  iloop  at  wall  at  In  a  oai^ 
•eioiM  aula.  The  fanfiionic  tyaten,  ia,  in  iael«  a  ooUaetioo  of  ftl^ 
menbf,  from  atefy  nenra  in  the  body,  maeling  in  the  fanflia^  and 
causing  erery  |»art  of  the  •yttem  to  bt  aflaelad  by,  or  aympatliiM 
with,  everv  other  part ;  while  the  mind  takaa  eognisanca  of  the  alaln 
of  the  body,  or  ia  prompted  to  aetion,  by  the  aanaationa  thna  #»• 
perienced.  Hence  the  gaoflionie  tyatem  haa  been  termed  lAe  grmd 
$ynipaik€iic  nervt. 

Of  the  rye,  at  the  orftn  of  aifht,  we  hare  already  apoken  in  tma^ 
inff  of  Opuca.  (p.  301).  The  internal  c«r,  ia  hollowed  out  from  tho 
side  of  the  akull ;  and  the  membrane  of  the  tympanom,  ia  atralehod 
over  the  paaaafe  leadinf  lo  this  cavity  ;  within  which  are  four  amaH 
bones,  serriog  to  transmit  the  Tibrations  of  the  air,  from  the  menu* 
brane  to  the  labyrinth^  or  innermoat  tpiral  chamber,  whence  tbn 
audiuiry  nerve  conveys  the  impression  to  the  brain.  The  aenae  of 
Mmtlling,  drpenda  on  the  olfactory  nervea ;  that  of  taiiing^  on  ikt 
nerves  of  the  tongue,  terminating  in  small  papiUm  or  pointed  piottt* 
berances ;  and  the  sense  of  feeiinr^  is  proauoed  by  nervous  papilla 
extending  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  sirtn,  consiata  of 
the  cuticle^  epidermis,  or  scarf  akin,  on  the  exterior;  the  reti  niifeo* 
9um,  in  which  the  nerves  terminate,  and  which  givea  the  color  or 
complexion  ;  and  the  dermii,  or  true  skin,  which  la  thicker  than  tho 
other  layers,  and  is  connected  with  the  cellular  membrane  coverinf 
the  mu teles  of  the  body. 

$  4.  minfioiogy^  is  that  division  of  Anatomy  which  treata  of  the 
ve9Meli,  of  the  human  body ;  that  ia  the  blood  veaacla,  lacteala,  and 
absorbents.  The  biood  ves$eh,  are  the  heart,  arteriea,  and  veine  | 
with  which  the  lungs  are  so  closely  connected,  that  we  shall  here 
describe  them  together.  The  heart  and  lunga  occupy  the  ikorax^  or 
chest ;  and  are  separated  from  the  lower  viscera  by  a  membranone 
partition,  called  the  diaphragm.  The  hearty  formed  by  thick  and 
strong  muscular  coatings,  contains  two  cavitiea,  called  the  rights  and 
the  lep  reit/nV/e,  acting  as  forcing  pumps;  below  which  are  two 
other  cavities,  called  the  right  and  lefl  aurieU^  of  inferior  atrength. 
The  bloody  whoee  uae  is  to  noorish  the  body,  ia  eoUected  from  ^nU 
parts  of  the  same,  by  the  veins,  and  enters  through  the  mptrior  end 
the  inferior  vena  fore,  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  From 
this  it  passes  into  the  right  ventricle,  through  an  aperture  with  n 
valve,  which  does  not  allow  it  to  return.  Thia  ventricle,  then  cott* 
tracting,  drives  the  blood,  through  the  pyimonmry  artery^  into  the 
lungs  ;  whenee,  aAer  being  acted  upon  by  the  air,  it  proeeeda,  thrcNMli 
the  pulmonary  vtinM,  into  the  itti  auricle,  and  from  thenee  into  m 
leA  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which  also  haa  a  valve  to  prevent  ita  tntninf 
bark,  in  iu  courae.  This  ventricle,  then  contracting,  aela  aa  another 
forcing  pump,  to  drive  out  the  blood,  through  the  •erfn,  or  sysftniie 
erfery,  and  its  numerooa  branchea,  lo  every  pert  of  the  ayalem. 

Thus,  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaiation  of  the  venlriclee» 

•  the  double  cirrulation  of  the  blood  ia  maintained,  6rat  throogh  the 

lungs,  snd  then  through  the  body.     The  arieriee,  are  osore  deeply 

sritrd  than  the  veins ;  aa  any  accident  ruptnrtng  them  would  be  aaore 

suddenlv  fatal :  for  the  eztmal  veine,  reeeiving  the  blood  throogh 
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minute  or  rapillary  TensclH,  from  the  ends  of  the  artertet,  would  dis- 
charge it  more  slowly.  Nearly  200  arteries,  or  arterial  branches, 
have  received  ditttiiict  names  ;  and  the  veins  are  probably  equally 
numerous.  The  innga^  called  in  brutes  the  lights,  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  orcMipy  the  greater  part  of  the  thorax,  or  upper  cavity;  ih« 
left  luii<;  ctMisisting  of  two  iobes  or  divisions,  and  the  right  lunc 
conffisiiiiir  of  three  lobes,  as  it  is  the  largest.  They  are  composed  of 
memhraiious  cells,  which  are  permeable  to  gases,  but  not  to  the 
blood  ;  and  which  receive  the  air  inhaled  by  respiration.  The  blood, 
is  a  tluid,  consisting  of  water,  fibrin,  serum,  and  various  salts;  and 
receiving  \is  red  color  from  small  globules  suspended  in  it,  which 
separate  when  it  coa^dates.  In  the  veins,  it  has  a  dark  color:  but 
after  circtilatintr  thriMit;h  the  lungs,  absorbing  oxygen,  and  giving  out 
carbonic  acid,  it  aci|utn*s  a  rich  red  color,  and  is  then  fitted  for  giving 
nourihhment,  as,  by  means  of  the  arteries,  it  pervades  the  whole  ani- 
mal system.  This  alMorption  of  oxygen  by  rripirafion,  is  necessary 
to  animal  life  ;  and  its  uniting  wiili  carbon  in  the  blood  im  probably 
one  source  of  vital  heat. 

Tlie  ahaorhent  vo^sols,  are  small  pellucid  tubes,  which  occur  in 
all  parts  of  the  body,  and  which  serve  to  absorb  any  superfluous 
fluids,  and  convey  them  back  to  the  blood  ;  thus  relieving  the  several 
parts,  and  contributing  to  the  general  nourishment.  They  are  mostly 
called  li/mphaiir  veanflsi ;  from  their  containing  the  lymph  or  ab- 
sorbed fltiid  ;  wliich  has  a  slij^ht  rose  or  yellow  color,  and  which, 
when  extracteil,  coagulates,  like  the  blood.  But  those  absorbent 
vessels  which  convey  the  chyle  from  the  digested  food,  and  poor  it 
inti>  the  blood,  are  called  larttuh  ;  from  the  milk-like  appearance  of 
the  cliyle ;  although  they  are  similar,  in  stnicture  and  office,  to  the 
Other  lymphatics.  There  are  also  lymphatic  glands,  in  which  seve- 
ral of  tite  I  csscls  unite,  and  tliencc  discharge  the  lymph  bv  a  comoMiii 
reservoir. 

$  5.  Splanr  h  nolo  try  f  is  that  division  of  Anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  vhrrnt,  or  entrails,  occupying  the  interior  parts  of  the  body  :  bal 
we  uoulil  here  restrict  the  term  to  the  viscera  of  the  abdamm^  or 
lower  canty  of  tlie  body  ;  excluding  the  lungs,  which  have  already 
been  (l«"«4*ribfd.  The  Miomach,  next  to  the  liver,  occupies  the  upper 
part  of  till-  abdonien  ;  ami  is  a  strong  muscular  vessel,  presenting,  on 
Its  intrrior  surface,  small  ri7/i,  or  tubular  points,  for  infusing  the  gas- 
tric jiiii*c.  Ttic  masticated  fofnl.  pnssinf  fmni  the  mouth  into  the 
pharynr,  is  forced,  by  musrulnr  action,  down  the  trMophazua^  or 
giillrt :  :in<l  futcrs  the  stomach,  at  its  left  end.  It  is  there  mixed 
with  til)'  tsftsfrir  juice :  l»y  the  aid  of  which  it  is  tliftfMtetlt  or  eon- 
Terti  il  into  :i  *o(\  pulpy  ma«s.  called  rhymf.  The  chyme  then  passes 
fnun  the  riirht  end  of  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  re- 
cei*'-<  ihf  file  and  ptinrrfatir  jtiire  :  by  the  action  of  which,  a 
liquiil.  re^iniMin.'  milk,  is  pHMlurrfl,  called  rhyle  :  and  while  travels- 
inir  the  /f/r/fir/r/i  and  ilium,  or  i*inall  intestines,  the  chyle  is  absorbed 
bv  t!ie  lactff*al  vessels,  and  convevrd  into  the  blood. 

The  name  .idenolocy,  has  bren  applieil  to  the  study  of  the 
flan  It,  or  organs  of  secretion  :  but  as  several  of  these  belong  with 
the  viscera,  and  wiih  the  organs  of  digestion,  we  shall  here 
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them  undrr  tlic  prt*9i»nt  srrtion.  The  Bolivary  glandM^  are  situated 
behind,  anil  below,  the  lower  jaw  ;  anil  their  otfice  b  to  aecrelt 
the  talira ;  which  serve*  to  rooiiiten  the  ToihI,  during  maaticatioOt 
and  ui  aid   the  proreMca  of  deglutition,  and  digestion. 

The  largest  ui  all  the  glands  is  tlie  /irer  ;  which  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  diaphragm,  mostly  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  aod 
partly  covering  the  stomach.  It  consists  of  three  lobes  ;  and  its  use 
IS  to  secrete,  or  elaborate  tlie  biie  or  gall ;  a  greenish,  bitter  fluid, 
i»hirh  it  fotins  from  the  bUKMl,  and  discharges  into  tlie  gudl-bUiddtr^ 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  chyme  in  the  duodenum.  The  pancfea$^ 
called  in  brutes  the  sweetbread,  is  also  a  glandular  body,  situated 
behind  the  stomach,  and  secreting  the  pancreaiic  juice;  which 
resembles  saliva,  and  which  goes  with  the  bile,  to  modify  the  chvnie, 
and  assist  in  the  formation  of  ctiyle,  for  the  recruiting  of  the  blood* 
The  Mpieen^  or  milt,  is  a  sponge-like  organ,  much  smaller  tlian  the 
liver,  and  situated  below  the  diaphragm,  on  the  back  and  leA  side.  It 
contaiiH  numerous  blootl-vessels,  and  its  cells  are  usually  filled  with 
blood  ;  from  which  some  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  reservoir  or  safety 
ressel  for  the  blood  ;  but  others  regard  it  as  subsenrient  to  digestion, 
by  occasioning  an  increased  secretion  of  the  gastric  and  pancreatie 
juices.  The  li i/f icyt,  are  small  glands,  whose  office  is  to  secrete  or 
separate  su|>ernuous  and  noxious  fluids  from  the  blood,  and  discharge 
the  same  through  the  ureters  into  the  bladder.  If  this  action  be 
prevented  for  a  long  time,  ae  by  disease,  the  result  is  fatal  to  the 
patient. 

We  have  only  room  remaining  to  speak  of  iht  Voice,  which  eaa 
hardly  be  studied  under  any  of  the  preceding  divisions  of  Andronony. 
The  voice  is  produced  by  means  of  air  expelled  from  the  lunge; 
though  imperfect  sounds  may  also  be  produced  during  iohalatioa* 
Thus,  the  lungs  serve  the  double  purpose,  of  respiration,  and  of 
articulation,  or  speech.  The  air  Teasels  of  the  lungs,  unite,  oa 
leaving  these  tiscera,  in  two  tubes  called  the  bronchi ,  which, 
ascending,  also  unite,  to  form  the  trachea,  or  windpipe  ;  situated  in 
front  of  the  <Fsophagus,  or  gullet;  which  is  also  in  front  of,  tnd 
attached  .41,  the  spinal  column.  The  principal  organ  of  the  voice,  is 
the  iary  ix,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  windpipe,  opening  into  the 
pharynx,  just  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  often  causing,  by 
lU  sue,  a  remarkable  protuberance  in  the  front  part  of  the  neck* 
The  larynx,  owes  its  vocal  powers  to  the  aryimnoid  cariHage  1  the 
two  op)H)site  sides,  or  edges  of  which,  when  nearly  closed  ttMpethcTf 
are  inaile  to  vibrate,  like  a  reed,  by  the  air  passing  between  then. 
The  opening  w  hirh  they  form,  is  called  the  ghiiiM ;  tnd  the  earti* 
lajre  at  the  r<M>l  of  the  ti>n£ue,  which  falb  beck,  when  we  swallow, 
an<l  thus  prevenu  the  foo«l  from  entering  the  windpipe,  is  called  thn 
f;?ir/  i/f If .  The  part  performed  by  the  other  organs  of  speech,  hen 
already  In^n  alludi^d  to,  in  giving  the  claaeificntioo  of  artieolnan 
•ounds  under  the  head  of  Phonology,  (p.  43). 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PHARMACOLOGY. 

Pharmacology,  is  that  branch  of  Androphysict  which  treats  of 
medicines;  including  the  modes  of  preparing  them;  their  propertit*t; 
and  tlieir  uses.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  CSreek  fot'^asor, 
which  may  signify  either  a  medicine  or  a  poison :  as  many  of  the 
most  important  medicines,  from  their  powerful  action,  would  neccs* 
•arily  be  poisonous  to  a  healthy  person,  especially  if  taken  in  large 
quantities.  A  medicine  may  be  dcAned  as  any  substance  applied  to 
the  animal  system,  either  externally  or  internally,  to  cure  disrasc,  or 
restore  health.  The  art  of  comparing  and  compounding  medicines, 
is  termed  Pkartnacif ;  the  person  who  prepares  them,  an  apotht* 
eary  ;  the  book  which  describes  them,  a  di»pen$atory  ;  and  tlie  me- 
dicines themselves,  as  well  the  study  of  them,  are  sometimes  termed 
Materia  Medica*  The  study  of  poisons,  and  their  antidotes,  b 
called  Toxicology ;  and  is  here  included  in  the  present  branch  of 
Androphysics. 

AVe  thmk  it  proper  to  notice  a  prejudice  which  prevails,  with 
many  persons,  against  the  use  of  any  mineral  substance,  as  an  in* 
lernal  medicine.  This  prejudice  supposes  that  all  mmeral  substancea 
are  injurious  to  the  system :  whereas,  even  vegetables  themselves, 
contain  several  of  the  mineral  medicines.  The  human  body,  in  a 
healthy  state,  contains  salu  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
iron ;  equally  powerful  with  tlic  salts  administered  by  the  physician. 
Even  our  common  salt,  contains  elements,  which,  when  disunited, 
would  be  as  virulent  and  noxious  to  swallow  as  almost  any  con* 

Sound  wliich  the  chemist  can  prepare.  While,  therefore,  mineral  me* 
icines,  as  well  as  vegetable,  may  be  abused,  by  being  ffiven  too  fre* 
quently,  or  in  excess ;  they  are,  doubtless,  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  important,  and  in  some  cases,  as  the  only  remedies,  wbicb  can 
combat  the  disease,  or  give  the  least  promise  of  recovery. 

The  preparation  of  medicines  was,  in  the  earliest  times,  made  hf 
the  physicians  themselves :  but  it  firat  became  a  distinct  branch  of 
medical  science,  at  Alexandria,  about  400  B.  C  Mantias,  a  pupil 
of  llerophilus,  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  dm  systematic 
treatiM*  on  Pharmacology ;  and  even  kings,  as  Attains  of  Pergamtw, 
and  Mithridatcs  of  Pontus,  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  itt* 
ventiiiii  of  metlicines.  lieras,  of  (*appadncia,  appeara  lo  have  wrillrn 
the  tirst  work  on  Pharmacy  at  Rome,  40  B.  C ;  and  Andromacboa, 
the  phy!>ii*i3n  of  Nero,  has  left  a  description  of  the  tkerimra  ;  tm 
electiiank',  or  treacle,  composed  of  about  seventy  different  inyredienti, 
long  famims  as  an  antidme  against  poinon.  Dioacorides  wrnie  a  work 
on  MaUTia  Meilica,  evincing  much  discrimination:  and  Galen  pfo* 
posed  a  classification  of  medicmes.  founded,  however,  on  his  theorjr 
of  teni|>eraments,  and  therefore,  lonif  «ince  discarded. 

The  Arabian  alchemists  intriKluced  Rcveral  new  chemiral  ncdi* 
cines ;  among  which  were  mercury  and  its  prepantiooa :  Iwt  tiM 
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cifMil  phanmceotical  work  of  the  middle  ifee,  wae  the  Jlniidotarimi^ 
mibliahed  by  Prmpoeitus,  of  Salerno,  le  Mrly  u  the  twelAh  eentorjr. 
Paracelsus,  the  founder  of  the  chemical  party  in  medicine,  published 
a  work  on  the  medical  virtuea  of  antimony ;  and  broofht  that  article 
into  extensire  use.  The  Dispensatory  of  Valerina  Coraot,  publithed 
in  1ft  19,  was  lonf  used  as  a  guide  in  compoandinf  medicines;  b«l 
the  Fundamenu  Materia  Medicc,  of  the  German  Carthenaert 
founded  on  the  imDroTementa  then  already  made  in  botanv  and  elM» 
roistry,  introduceo  a  new  and  more  scientific  era,  in  the  present 
branch  of  medical  knowledge.  In  France,  this  science  was  pro* 
motcd  by  the  labors  of  Chomel  and  Oeoflfroy ;  and  in  England,  the 
treatise  of  Lewis,  improved  by  Dr.  Aiken,  contributed  much  to  He 
adranccment.  A  superior  classification  of  medicines  has  since  been 
proposed  bv  Dr.  Young ;  and  modified  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompeon ;  nor 
should  we  here  omit  to  mention  the  U,  S,  Pharmae&peia^  preperad 
by  a  convention  of  physicians,  ss  a  work  of  high  authority  ;  and  the 
DitptHiniory  of  Drs.  Wood  and  Bache,  as  one  of  sterling  Taloe. 

We  proceed  lo  treat  of  Pharmacology  under  the  heads  of  Then* 
peutics  :  Materia  Medica ;  Pharmacy,  and  Toxicology. 

$  1.  Under  the  head  of  TVropeifltcs,  wie  would  treat  of  the  dae* 
sification  of  medicines,  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  they  aelt 
or  the  eflects  which  they  produce,  on  the  human  system.  The  dae* 
sification  here  preeented,  is  drawn  chieflr  from  Dr.  Donglison*s  iw* 
cent  and  valuable  treatise  on  Therapeutics.  In  reference  lo  their 
mode  of  action,  medicinea  are  claased  as  either  vital,  chemical,  or 
mechanical  agents.  The  viial  areniB^  are  thoee  which  directly 
aflfcct  the  functions  of  life ;  acting  either  as  excitants,  which  increne» 
or  sedatives,  which  diminish  organic  action.  The  chemical  agmi$^ 
are  thoee  which  produce  an  immediate  chemical  change,  fovorable  lo 
health ;  and  the  mechanicai  artni$^  are  so  called,  braiiiee  they  m 
auppo«ed  to  act  mechanically,  in  producing  their  peculiar  eflects. 

The  excitant  medicinci,  are  farther  subdivided  into  several  orderit 
if  we  may  use  the  term ;  aceording  to  their  peculiar  efleeta.  The 
MtimtJantt,  or  excitants  proper,  are  thoee  which  transiently  ineraMO 
the  viud  action,  whether  locally  or  generally ;  iiMlitding  earminativoa, 
or  remedies  against  flatuleoee,  or  wind  in  the  stomaeh.  TWiVs,  ool 
only  excite,  but  permaoenUy  invigormie  the  system;  indoding  a»> 
thelmintics,  or  medicines  to  expel  wonos.  BmHie§t  are  medieioea 
used  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting ;  and  cmtkmriic$,  are  used  for 
loosening,  or  cleansing  the  system ;  being  called  laxatives,  whao 
gradual ;  purgatives,  when  sudden  :  and  drastics  when  severe,  in  thaif 
operation.  iHapkorHicMt  or  sodorifies,  are  osad  to  prodoea  paripi- 
ratifvn  ;  diurttia,  to  increase  the  secretion  of  the  kidoaya ;  trrkimmf 
lo  produce  sneexing,  or  nasal  seerstioo,  somatiaMa  reliaviaf  ika 
heail :  and  erptcioraHtw^  to  remove  obatroelaona  of  the  air  paaaagaat 
and  of  the  longs.  A'a/efogties,  are  medieioea  which  incrsaaa  tha  a^ 
crrtion  of  «iliva.     S^rbtfacienti^  are  employed  lo  eaoaa  the  abaorp* 


lion  and  removal  of  soperiooos,  or  ooxioiis  ioida :  rra<lbM#t«  aoMNiff 
which  are  rubrfactenu  and  vasicaats,  pradodng  loeal  irrilatioa  aaa 
blisters,  serve  thereby  lo  redaea  the  dissaasd  aelion  of  other  pailat 
awl  aniitpmimadicMt  am  a  similar  priBeipla« 
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tion,  by  rrlaxini^  the  nerTe«  which  produce  it.  m^MiringeniM,  ire 
M)ini*tirn(*9  used  internally  as  tonics,  to  give  stren^h;  hut  more  fre- 
quently a.i  Ktyptics,  to  contract  the  muscular  fiibres,  and  arrest  the 
efTufion  of  Mood. 

Th<»  »f  dative  medicinen^  include  Medativrs  proper,  which,  arting 
on  thi*  nerves,  or  on  the  vascular  system,  diminish  vital  action ;  alao 
narrotirs,  which  first  excite  and  then  diminish  nervous  action,  pro- 
ducint^,  in  sutficieut  doses,  lethargy  or  stupefaction  ;  also  refrif^rrantt^ 
which  H'duce  morbid  heat,  or  heat  caused  bv  disease ;  and  finallv 
nausrant.i^  which  by  pnMhicing  nausea,  flow  of  saliva,  and  perspira- 
lion,  allay  mi)rbid  action.  The  Chemieat  aaeniif  are  antacidt,  used 
to  ctMintcr.irt  acidity,  particularly  in  the  stomach ;  antalkaliet^  used 
to  cntinternct  alkalinity  ;  antitithirit,  de^iiirned  to  prevent,  and  Hthon" 
tripti'fi^  to  remove,  urinary  calculus,  or  stone  in  the  bladder ;  and 
diftinfrrfantn,  used  either  for  fumigation,  to  purify  the  air,  or  an  anti- 
sept  iri*,  to  prevent  putrefaction  or  mortificaticm.  The  yteehanirai 
assent H^  are  dfvxulcentn^  which  sheathe  sensitive  parts  from  irritation; 
includinj:  emollients,  whicli  soften  the  parts,  or  render  them  more 
flexible  ;  and  diluent »*  which  serve  merely  to  dilute  the  animal 
fluids,  or  render  them  thinner  and  less  irritating. 

$  *2.  To  Materia  Mediea,  b4>|ongs  the  de^criptiun  of  all  simple 
medicines,  and  their  mcnJical  pro|M>rties.  We  shall  here  rlaa«ify 
them,  so  far  as  wc  have  room  to  mention  them,  acconling  to  the  order 
establii^lied  in  the  prerrdiuff  section.  Among  the  stimulant  metli- 
cines.  may  be  m(*ntioniMl  alrohtd  :  either  concentrated,  as  in  spirits  of 
wine  :  or  diluted,  a?*  in  diniilleil  li4|uors ;  or  tn(H]itie<)  by  other  suH* 
stances,  as  in  wine  and  otiier  fermented  liquor^.  Next  to  this,  are 
ether  :  eamphor :  and  the  cjtsential  ods,  as  of  |»eppermint,  or  torprn- 
tine :  all  of  which  are  similar  com|H)unds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxysren.  ,'immonia^  and  its  carlionate,  which  latter  is  known  as 
hartshorn,  sal  volatile,  or  smelling  salt,  are  stimulant  and  antacid  at 
the  same  time.  Mercurial  rnedirine$,  as  cal(»mel,  and  red  precipi- 
tate, are  powerful  stimulants,  «  hich  should  be  used  with  the  greatest 
caution.  Ifeat,  ele<Mrii*ity.  and  some  mental  emotions,  may  also  be 
classed  with  the  stimulant  medicines. 

Aimmg  the  tonic  medicine*,  are  cinehonia*  and  qtiinia,  sometimes 
called  quinine  ;  an  also  their  salts ;  all  obtained  from  Peruvian  hark  ; 
and  found  to  be  moM  important  remedies  in  certain  fevers.  Several 
a»frin::rnt  tiarkn  and  mot*.  hn%-e  tonir  pmperties  ;  as  nuigalls,  quassia, 
and  snnke  root;  and  si^eral  antritit^etit  nalt*^ — of  iron,  copper,  and 
line,  -particularly  iho  sulphitp  of  iron,  and  its  carbonate  found  ia 
chaly^H' it«*  wattrs,  belong  to  this  class  of  metlicines.  Rxerrtse,  and 
cherrl'ul  <*!ni»t'on*,  have  aUo  a  tonic  effect.  Among  the  anthelmintics* 
are  Car  diua  pink  r*^ot :  and  cow h age,  which  is  the  down  of  a  tro- 
pical pi  int.  The  powdrr  of  nn,  probably  acts  merhanically  to  de* 
stmy  inti*«tin:d  worm^;  but  as  it  is  often  poisoiHHis,  its  use  can  in  so 
case  l»r  rerom mandril. 

Th«»  nio«t  comnmn  rmetirs,  are  tartar  emefir,  the  double  tartrate 
of  intimony  ami  p«itjii«T  ;  and  ipfraruauha,  the  active  pnnriple  of 
which,  cilicd  einrtia.  i«  uitlilrr  ihin  tbr  prrcdhnf .  /.n^rlia,  or  llft> 
dian  tobacco,  and  sangxiiniria,  or  bliMnl  root,  have  also  emetic 
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ties.  Anoaf  the  tUoofer  emihaitics,  are  tlaitrimm^  cdoexnth,  faoH 
bofe,  and  a/art ;  but  oae  more  frequently  uaed  b  £p$am  utU,  or  the 
aulphate  of  niafnesia.  Pure  fiMputM,  and  tu  eartwoate,  are  milder 
cathartica ;  the  former  beinf  an  excellent  Uuutire.  The  moet  mh 
portant  vefetable  cathartics,  are  casior  aii^  obtained  from  the  eaelor 
bean ;  and  rhubarb,  and  ialap,  which  are  the  roota  of  foreifn  plaali. 
Caiomti^  or  the  prolochloride  of  mereary,  b  both  a  purgatire  and 
anthelmintic  ;  or,  if  taken  in  very  small  doee,  it  haa  geoerarstimtilaal 
and  alterative  eflecu  ;  like  those  of  metallic  mereury,  and  iu  osidet 
in  the  blue  pill. 

Amonf  the  reputed  diaphoretics,  sre  ipteammUkm^  and  itirtmr 
emetic,  when  taken  in  very  small  quantity.  The  former,  mixed  wttk 
opium  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  forms  the  sudorific  medicine  called 
Dover's  powder.  The  aeeiaie,  and  carbonate  of  etmmoma  |  and 
nitric  ether,  often  called  sweet  spirtta  of  nitre ;  also  produce  perspl* 
ration  :  and  better  than  these,  in  some  cases,  sre  warmth,  exercise*  and 
fnction.  Among  the  diuretics,  are  aeveral  salts  of  potaaaa  and  aoda ; 
and  aeveral  vei^tables;  aa  the  meadow  aaiTroo,  foxflove,  juniper 
bemet,  and  squills.  The  principal  errhines,  are  $nujf\  euphorbinai« 
and  white  hellebore :  and  among  the  expectoranta,  we  may  name  am* 
moniac,  asaafietida,  squills,  and  the  6a/f oms  of  Peru  and  Toiu.  In* 
halauoos  of  ammonia,  rinefar,  or  tar,  in  the  stale  of  vapor,  may  ako 
promote  expectoration.  The  chief  sialofOfues  are  tobacco,  horee 
raduih,  and  the  sweet  flag ;  the  habitual  use  of  which  is  however 
injurious  to  digestion.  The  mercurial  medicines  also  act  aa  sialo* 
gogues,  when  uken  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Among  the  sorbefacient  medicines,  are  iodine,  bromine,  ammoniaet 
and  galbanum  :  and  absorption  of  the  fiuida  may  also  be  promoted 
by  compression,  or  fnction.  Of  rerellent  medicines,  ammatUmf 
mtiitarJ,  cayenne  pepper,  and  Burgundy  pitch,  are  used  aa  robeCk* 
cients,  producing  local  excitement  or  irritation.  The  SpanUk  Jfy  it 
someumes  used  as  a  vesicanl,  to  raise  blisters ;  and  Croton  oil,  as  n 
suppurant,  producing  pustules  or  sores.  Lunar  cmu$tic  or  the  niurnle 
of  sdver,  and  lofnM  emuMticuM,  or  caastic  potaaaa,  are  need  aa  eeehnp 
rotics,  for  removing  unsound  flesh.  Among  the  aatiepeeaiodica,  are 
cattor ;  mu$k ;  aasalbtida  :  and  sulphuric  and  nilhc  ethera  ;  whieh 
exert  a  peculiar  aoothing  effect  on  the  nenroua  syalem. 

Of  eedatire  remedies  proper,  refirstclteii,  or  bkMMMetlinf,  is 
mo«t  frrquenUy  employed:  though  it  ahoold  be  with  cautioa« 
The  inhalation  of  diluted  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  or 
carburetted  hydrogen  gases,  has  alao  a  aedalive  eflTcci.  Among  the 
narrotirs,  opium,  or  its  active  principles,  oMHphia  and  nareotina,  are 
frequently  used.  I^udmnum^  is  a  atfoog  tincture,  or  aleoKoiie 
infusion  of  opium;  and  mweg0ri<9  ie  a  mnch  weaker  tinetnfe  of 
opium,  with  camphor,  ano  other  ingredients.  The  ethers,  may  Iwve 
a  n«rr«>tic  eflect,  aa  in  lloflTman^a  anodjme ;  and  Ae|M,  and  tobmet^^ 
are  also  uted  as  narcotics,  both  exleriially,  and  internally.  TIm 
refngeranu  m«Mt  emploved,  are  cooling  drinks,  or  cold  exterwd 
appliration*.  Xitre,  ami  6of«r,  have  alao  a  eooling  iafiuenee,  in 
proper  rases.  The  naitseant  medicines,  are  ehieiy  eoMties  adsi* 
nisiered  m  very  small 
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or  cliemical  agents,  the  antacids  are  the  alkaiiei}  m  ammonia, 
potassa,  8<Hla,  lime,  and  magnesia;  or  their  carbonates;  which  serve 
directly  to  neutralize  acids,  and  prevent  their  injurious  eflect.  On 
the  oiluT  li:ind,  the  antalkalies  are  the  aciJf ;  as  acetic,  tartaric, 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic ;  which  however  are  seldom  required, 
unltfKs  it  he  as  stimulantii,  or  tonics.  Acids,  and  alkalies,  are  some* 
times  used  as  antilithics  ;  but  not  without  careful  discrimmation :  the 
tonics  and  diuretics  being  perhaps  preferable.  The  chief  disinfeetaotn, 
are  chlorine  ;  or  in  its  place  the  chh»ride  of  soda,  or  of  lime ;  and 
sulphurouit,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  charcoal,  creosote,  and  smoke. 
Of  mechanical  agents,  in  medicine,  we  may  name  as  demulcents, 
gum  •iruhic^  or  gum  tragacanth  ;  I  aland  ^  or  /rif  A  inof  s  ;  flaxreedt 
barley,  out- meal,  or  starch  ;  sassafras  pith,  or  slippery  elm  bark  ; 
and  olive  <iil,  lard,  or  spermaceti.  When  the  action  of  diluents  b 
required,  water ^  and  the  most  simple  beverages,  are  those  genenllj 
employed. 

%  3.  Pharmacy,  or  Pharmaceutics,  is  that  divbton  of  Pharmaeology 
which  relates  to  the  selection,  preservation,  and  preparation  ol 
medicines  ;  constituting  the  art  of  the  apothecary.  In  purchasing 
mineral  substances,  it  is  of  course  highly  important  that  l}iey  should 
be  pure  and  genuine ;  which  can  only  be  ascertained  bv  chemical 
tests.  In  proi*urini;  drags  from  plants,  botanical  knowledge  b  also 
necessary,  in  order  to  identify  the  species,  to  which  chemical  testa 
would  he  itiade«)unte.  It  b  moreover  important  that  the  plants,  or 
their  parts,  should  have  b<^en  gathered  in  the  right  season,  in  a  sound 
state ;  uiitl  that  they  should  have  been  properly  presened.  In 
general,  the  best  seasons  for  gatliering  medicinal  plants,  are  tlie 
spring  and  autumn :  but  flowers  should  be  gathered  wlicn  just 
expanded;  and  aromatic  herbs,  when  just  in  flower. 

Anion?  the  chemical  processes,  employed  in  preparing  medirinest 
are  9ublimatioiu  or  the  conversion  of  a  solid  into  vapor ;  puirerizm* 
lion,  or  the  reducing  of  a  solid  to  a  powder ;  Moiution^  or  the 
dissolving  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid ;  maceration^  or  the  soaking  of  a 
vegetable  Hubstimce,  for  a  long  time,  in  a  cold  liquid,  to  dissolve  some 
soluble  principle ;  (/i>f  j/ion,  or  the  same  process  at  a  temperature 
between  110'  and  ItM)^ ;  decoction^  or  the  same  process  briefly 
condurte<l  at  a  lK>iling  heat;  di$tiUation,  or  the  heating  of  any 
substance,  in  a  retort,  or  close  vessel,  with  a  receiver  to  condense  ilic 
vapors  which  pa^s  over ;  lixivation,  or  leaching,  to  extract  any 
soluble  Mibsiaiice  by  means  of  a  liquid  filtering  through  it ;  rrys/nZ/i* 
zation,  either  by  the  evaporation  of  a  liquid,  or  the  cocding  of  a 
melted  fluh»tance :  and  calrination,  or  the  exposure  of  any  solid  to 
a  stnini;  heat,  to  ex|»el  a  vapoiiiable  inin^ient. 

In  pre!*tTil)inir  inedicinest,  andiprrparing  prescriptions,  the  measures 
used.  :in*,  for  solids  the  erain.  (er.)  of  which  5760  make  a  pound 
Troy,  and  7(KHI  make  .i  |Niund  avoirdupois ;  the  srrif/«/f,  f^Jt  or  M 
gr.iin*> ;  the  tjrachm^  ,^  ,  which  \n  three  scruples,  or  60  grains;  and 
the  ounrf,  x^  •  which  is  H  drachms,  or  4H0  grains  ;  the  ounce  and 
pound  of  a|Mithrcarieft*  lH*in£  the  same  as  those  of  Troy  weight*  bat 
diflerrndy  suUlivided.  For  liquid*,  the  irine  gallon^  (c},  is  divided 
into  eight  /»i/ils,  (o),  of  26.875  cubic  iaehei  tnrfa ;  ao  that  a 
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of  dtftilled  water,  at  00^,  wetgha  precisely  7t99.7  fratni.  Tht 
pint^  it  diviticd  into  id  Jluidoun€€9t  {/i)i  Mich  of  these  into  8 
Jhtidraehm$,  (/3)  •  '^*^  ^^  fluidnKshni  contains  00  minimf ,  (m) ; 
of  which,  therefore,  480  make  one  fluidonnce. 

$  4.  Toxicology,  is  the  study  of  poisons  ;  their  effects,  and  ibeir 
antidotes.  These  should  be  understood  not  only  by  the  physician,  bnt 
also  by  the  apothecary,  who  may  oHen  be  called  on  directly  to  furnish 
a  remedy.  KdoUoh^  b  any  substance  which,  applied  lo  the  bod.  • 
will  destroy  li(e ;  and  the  remedy  for  it  b  called  its  antidote*  Som 
substances  are  poisonous  when  spplied  extemallT,  being  abeorbad 
into  the  system :  some  gases  are  poisonous  lo  inhale ;  and  indeed^ 
no  gas  except  pore  atmospheric  air,  can  be  considered  as  entirely 
healthy :  but  the  poisons  which  most  frequently  prove  fatal,  are  thoM 
taken  into  the  stomach  ;  sometimes  by  mistake  ;  but  at  other  timM 
administerefl  with  criminal  designs.  For  these,  the  first  best  remadj* 
if  at  hand,  is  their  immediate  extraction  by  the  stomsch  pump ;  to 
be  followed  by  vigorous  curative  measures,  under  medical  dtrectioii. 

The  antidote  for  arscnir,  is  freshly  precipiuted  peroxide  of  iroily 
speedily  administered :  that  for  antimony,  or  its  preparations,  b 
tannin,  gall  nuts,  or  Peruvian  bark;  that  lor  tugarofltad,  Epaoot 
or  Glauber's  salt ;  and  for  eorraivi  Bubtimate,  and  the  salts  of  cop* 
Off,  the  best  antidote  is  the  white  of  eggs,  swallowed  in  a  raw  stalt. 
For  oxalic  acid,  tlie  antidote  is  lime  water,  or  powdered  chalk ;  for 
PruBiic  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  liquid  ammonia,  or  chloride  of  sodtt 
if  it  can  he  administered  before  it  be  loo  late ;  and  for  other  itrong 
acidt,  the  best  antidote  is  magnesia,  or  the  carbonates  of  potataa, 
soda,  magnesia,  or  lime.  For  alkatitB,  as  caustic  ammonia,  potaatt 
or  soda,  the  best  antidotes  are  fixed  oils,  or  vinegar,  or  lemon  iuieo* 
When  any  acid  gaseM  have  been  inhaled,  the  best  antidote  is  tho 
cautious  inhalation  of  ammonia;  but  for  tutphuntted  hydrogm^ 
the  cautious  inhalation  of  dilute  chlorine  is  recommended ;  ana  for 
chl'irine  itself,  the  inhalation  of  vapor  of  ammonia  or  ether.  For 
ommoFiia,  uken  into  the  lungs,  perhaps  the  fumes  of  vinegar  woold 
be  the  best  antidote. 

For  most  of  the  vegetable  poi$on$,  conuining  an  alkalioe  prineiplt, 
the  best  antidotes  yet  discovered  are  chlorine,  iodint,  or  bromino ; 
which  act  by  neotralixing  or  decomposing  the  poteonoos  miiieiplo* 
As  morphia,  quinia,  ipecacuanha,  and  ofhtr  vegotable  alkaliee  mm 
sparingly  soluble  salts  with  iodic  aeid,  perhaps  this  would  be  fooad 
a  beneficial  application,  when  they  are  taken  in  exeose.  Tannin,  or 
infusion  of  gall  nuU,  is  also  found  to  have  a  beoefieial  aflTact,  in  aooM 
cases  of  vegetable  poisoning,  particularly  as  an  antidola  for  oWiMIt 
and  its  proximate  principles.  For  poisoning  by  the  Me  or  ittmg  ef 
animadt,  utrong  ammonia,  and  chloride  of  sott,  are  among  the  baal  att* 
tidites  :  hut  if  the  wound  be  severe,  a  ligature  shoold  ba  immadtalely 
applied  to  the  part  aflfecled,  to  prevent  the  poiaon  from  dretilatfaw; 
and,  if  possible,  the  poiaoo  shoold  ba  wtthdrawB  by  aoetkm,  or  w 
poisoned  part  cut  away.  In  slight  caaaa,  eommoa  aaltf  or  ammoiat 
in  solution,  is  oHen  succaasfolly  amployad. 
53 
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CHAPTER  IlL 

TUBRBOLOOT. 

In  the  branch  of  Thereology,  we  include  the  study  of  di 
and  tlic  practice  of  medicine.  The  name  it  derived  from  the  Greek, 
9«pfw,  I  cure,  or  take  care  of;  and  hence  it  may  be  applied  lo  the 
means  of  preventing,  as  well  as  of  removing  disease.  We  make  it 
therefore  to  comprehend  the  subjects  of  //y/fieniVf ,  or  the  means  of 
pre^ervini^  health:  yonoiu ey *  *^t  ihe  classification  of  difeases;  Po- 
iholusryt  or  their  anatomical  and  physiological  eflects;  Eiiotogy^  or 
their  caunes  ;  Symptomatolofry*  or  their  symptoms  ;  and  CiinicM^  or 
the  Praciire  of  Sicdicine,  as  the  name  implies,  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patient.  The  term  pros^noatict,  is  applied  to  those  symptoms  which 
indicate  the  causes  or  probable  event  of  dincases ;  and  i/inrnof/iVs, 
to  those  symptoms  which  distinguish  a  disease  from  other  similar 
ones.  The  fnadiutea  of  Medicine,  a  term  of  somewhat  indefiDile 
meaning,  but  applied  to  tlie  physiological,  pathological,  therapeutic, 
and  hygienic  relations  of  medicine,  belongs  partly  to  this,  and  partly 
to  the  pr€*C€*ding  branch  of  Androphysics  :  but  as  the  term  Medicint, 
is  often  applied  to  all  the  branches  of  this  department,  as  well  as  to  the 
remedies  themselves,  we  have  selected  for  the  present  branch  what 
appears  to  us  a  definite  and  unexceptionable  name. 

The  Hgyptians  attributed  the  indention  of  Medicine  to  Thoth,  the 
Hermes  of  the  (b reeks ;  but  the  (b reeks  ascnb«*d  this  invention  to 
Chiron  the  centaur,  anil  his  pupil  «f!ticulapius ;  who  pmbaMy  lived 
about  1*200  B.  (\  .Ksmlapius  \ik  said  U)  have  first  practised  bleeding: 
and  Mclampus,  pn)bably  his  conti*mporary,  to  have  introdiired  the 
use  of  purgatives :  but  tliese  remedies  are  also  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  Hgypt,  more  than  200  years  earlier.  The  practice  of 
Medicine  in  (vrcece,  was  for  ages  confined  to  the  deaeendania  of 
iEsculapius ;  an  J  fnim  his  name.  Asclepias  in  Greek,  thejr  weft 
called  A*>clepiades ;  hiring  also  prophets  and  priests  at  the  shrine  of 
their  deified  ancestor.  While  Pythagoras  attempted  to  explain  dia> 
eases  by  his  mystic  nunil>ers,  or  pUnetar>'  influences ;  Democfitos, 
by  his  theory  of  atoms,  and  a  vacuum :  and  lleraclittis,  by  his  ideaa 
of  ethers  and  elemenu :  it  was  left  for  Hipp<»crates,  one  of  the  .%scle* 
piades.  to  establish  the  practice  of  medic  ine  on  rational  principles,  of 
expenment  and  observation.  Hipp(N*rates,  however,  believed  in  four 
constitutional  temperaments  :  the  aa/i^tia/ieoi«f ,  pktegmaiie,  rkoierU 
or  bilious,  and  meianehoHe  ;  according  to  the  predominance  of  hlood, 
phlegm.  yeUow  bile,  or  black  bile,  which  he  supposed  lo  be  the  fbvr 
principal  humors. 

The  successorii  of  Hippocrates,  combining  his  doctrines  with  thoee 
of  the  Plaumic  philosophy,  f  unJetl  the  dogmatic  school  in  oicdi* 
cine:  which  flourished  at  Alnandria,  and  often  substituted  wild 
speculations  for  firts  and  rxjirnrncr.  In  opposition  lo  this,  Herophi* 
Ills,  and  his  ad  hi  rents.  fiHMiilcd  ihr  empirir  •choil:  which  pmfcsaevi 
to  be  guided  by  experience  alone.     The  mfthoJie  school,  nhginal«4 
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at  Rome,  with  AfdefNadM  of  BtthyBia,  or  TlieiBifOB,  hb  ditcifdB ; 
and  founded  iu  praeliee  on  the  principle  of  either  braeinf  or  relaxii^ 
the  •ytten.  The  ttttctie  echool,  enpported  by  Aretstia  aad  Celaaa, 
profeeeed  to  select  and  combine  the  excelleoeee  of  the  ochert :  aad 
this  it  aUo  called  the  pnettnuUic  achool,  from  ila  admittiaf  the  ezie^ 
ence  of  a  fifUi  element,  air  or  spirit.  By  theae  diflerent  aecta«  the 
prartire  of  medicine  wa«  thrown  into  complete  confotion,  until  Oaim 
of  Perfimut  appeared,  and  breaking  throufh  the  reatrainia  of  sysiem, 
revirrd  the  principles  of  llippocralea,  with  aoch  arfnmenta  and  tm* 
prt>vrroenta,  as  fiicd  a  standard  of  practice,  and  gave  him  almost 
absolute  authority,  as  a  physician,  down  to  modem  umes.  The  Ara- 
biafi«  paid  much  attention  to  this  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  Ariceima 
wrote  a  work,  entitled  (Canons  of  Medicine,  chiefly  a  eompilatioB 
from  (valen  and  the  other  classic  writers,  which  was  used,  to  some 
eiieni,  in  the  schools  of  Korope. 

The  eariient  medieai  Behoof^  of  importance,  in  Christian  Enrope, 
was  th.it  of  Salerno,  founded  probably  as  early  aa  A.  D.  900,  aod 
well  rstablifihed  in  I H3.  It  gave  a  new  impulse  to  thb  science; 
and  aided  in  preserring  the  ancient  medical  classics.  With  the  re> 
rival  of  lrttrr».  the  (Sreek  writers  came  into  general  use  ;  until  the 
time  of  Paracelsus  :  who  boasted  of  intercourse  with  spirits,  aod 
pn>f«*«<ird  to  hare  discovered  the  elitir  of  life.  Van  Helmoot  adopted 
the  riews  of  Paracelsus  ;  but  Hylrius  proposed  a  new  theory,  main- 
taining that  all  animal  action  results  from  fermentation;  a  theorj 
which  was  partly  adopted  by  Sydenham  in  England.  To  theae 
iny«tiral  and  rhcmical  theories  succeed  that  of  the  pneumaiiciani^ 
heailed  by  Stahl ;  who  attributed  the  origin  of  all  diaeaaes  to  the 
mind,  considered  as  acting  on  the  bodv,  and  ordinarily  preaenring  the 
Huidi  in  a  healthy  state.  On  the  other  hand  the  mecAaiiici«iis,  ai 
they  were  called,  commencing  with  Borelli  and  Bellini,  regarded  the 
bo<ly  as  a  complex  hydraulic  machine ;  while  Bagliri  and  Hoflmaa, 
founders  of  the  dynamic  sect,  attributed  disease  to  either  eieeesire 
or  deficient  nervous  and  muscular  action ;  producing  in  the  ooe  eaea 
spa«ms,  in  the  other,  atony  or  weakneaa.  The  errors  of  theee  differ- 
ent theories,  are  now  too  evident  to  require  our  farther  BOtiee. 

Meanwhile,  the  knowledge  of  practical  medicine  was  enlarged  bj 
the  introduction  of  new,  and  especially  chemical  remedies ;  and  by 
the  appearance  of  new  diseases.  The  small-poi  and  the  meaalee 
were  first  described  by  the  Arabians ;  and  the  lepmey  was  spread  Ib 
Europe  by  the  rrusades.  An  infirmary  for  the  plague,  was  eela- 
blished  at  Venice,  in  M%%.  With  the  discovery  of  diataat  regtooa, 
and  the  repetition  of  long  voyages,  the  scurvy  first  made  iti  appear* 
ance :  and  a  remarkable  disease,  called  the  sweatimr  atekBeas,  firal 
broke  out  amtmg  the  English  forces  returning  from  Franee,  in  1489. 
The  use  of  Peruvian  or  Jesuit's  bark,  in  (evera,  dalee  back  to  1699  \ 
and  inoculation  for  the  small-poi  waa  intmdoc«d  from  Tnrkey  iBta 
England,  by  I^y  Montague,  in  ITtt.  The  milder  Dractke  of  vao- 
cination,  was  brought  into  vogue  by  the  writinga  of  Dr.  Jeaaer  b 
1799. 

Among  the  more  rseent  phjraictans  who  have  promulged  new 
views  of  medtctne,  we  may  Biention  Ih.  CoDea,  whose  dataiteatioB 
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of  (lUcases  lias  l>ecn  extensively  referred  to;  Dr.  Browo,  from  whom 
wail  named  tlic  Brunonian  theory,  that  all  disease  results  from  excess 
or  deficiency  of  excitement ;  Dr.  Darwin,  who  uught,  in  his  ZtM»- 
nomia,  that  all  organic  life  results  from,  or  consists  in,  living,  irriuble 
filamcntA ;  and  Dr.  Good,  who  has  given  a  new  and  unique  classifica- 
tion of  diseases,  in  his  work,  on  die  study  of  Medicine.  In  France. 
the  new  doctrine  of  Broussais,  that  all  febrile  diseases  originate  ia 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  has 
found  iu  votaries :  and  in  Germany,  the  hofnaropaihic  system  of 
Halinemann,  mainuining  that  all  diseases  may  be  cured  by  producinf 
similar  artificial  diseases,  of  transient  duration,  and  wiUi  extremely 
•mull  doses  of  medicine,  has  attracted  much  attention,  notwithstanding 
its  extravagance.  We  may  add  that  animal  magneiismf  originally 
proposed  by  Mesiner,  has  been  recenUy  revived  as  a  means  of  cure,  by  a 
suppi>!>ed  sympathetic  effect  upon  the  nerves,  communicated  from  the 
operator  to  tlie  patient.  These  various  innovations  hare  been  useful 
in  promoting  new  researches,  but  none  of  them  has  ever  been  gene- 
rally and  iinplicidy  received ;  and  the  ecieciic  principle,  of  seleclinf 
the  good  from  all  systiMus,  and  rejecting  tlie  rest*  haa  been  the  guide 
of  modem  physicians.* 

We  proceed  to  treat  of  Therculogv,  under  the  heads  of  Hygienics ; 
and  Febrile,  Eruptive,  Nervous,  and  Secretive  diseases. 

$  1.  I/t/f^ienict,  we  have  already  defined  as  that  divbioo  of  The- 
rtiAofry  which  relates  to  the  preservation  of  health.  Among  the 
conditions  on  which  it  de|>endtf,  are  diet,  exercise,  air,  temperaturet 
clothing,  occupation,  rest,  habitu,  and  passions.  The  eonsideration 
of  did,  or  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  is  so  important  that  it  has 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  study,  under  the  name  of  Die* 
teiici.  The  structure  of  the  teeth,  and  other  organs,  tndicatce  that 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food  is  the  proper  diet  of  mankind ;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  animal  food  is  generally  the  most  natri- 
tiouK,  but  vegetable  food  is  the  most  easily  digeateff,  and  that  which 
should  be  the  most  freely  uscil.  The  name  o/imen/,  ia  applied  lo 
substantial  articles  of  foo«l ;  and  the  subsUnces  used  for  iavor  or 
se:i9oning,  are  called  condimnitt.  Of  course  both  the  food  and 
drink  should  be  wholesome,  taken  at  proper  interralsv  and  never  in 
excess. 

Of  animal  substances, Jf/Zy  is  the  moat  easily  digested;  and  nest 
to  this,  fibrin^  or  muscular  flesh ;  mhile  fat,  or  ouy  matler.  ia  Icaa 
digentible.  and  should  ihen'fore  be  taken  sparingly.  3/ttt  and  fggt^ 
contaming  albumen,  are  moderately  digestible,  but  the  taller  ahoold 
not  h«'  riM»ked  hard.  The  common  McaiyJiMh^  when  properiy  cooked, 
are  of  ea<«y  digestion ;  and  oy$tert  much  more  so  than  other  ahell 
fish.  Salted  meat,  ami  fish,  are  best  adapted  to  stronger  ffffffwtrhfu 
of  |>ers(iiii  acrusuuned  to  vigorous  exercise.  Of  vegetable  sohalancca, 
gluten,  contained  in  wheat,  r>e,  peas,  and  beans,  ia  quite  nutrilire 
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sod  difMlibl  * ;  and  the  niiM  nrnv  be  nid  of  $tmreht  whieh  aboaads 
in  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  eapeetally  in  nc«  and  the  potato,  aa  well  m 
in  aafo  and  arrowroot.  AViil/«,  eontaintnf  mucilage,  aa  the  niekm ; 
or  aiifar,  aa  the  grape ;  or  adda,  aa  the  apple ;  are  healthr  and 
digeatible,  if  taken  when  ripe,  and  in  rooderale  qnantitiea.  Swtti* 
wuati^  apieea,  and  other  atinolaata,  tend  to  weaken  the  digeatiTe  or* 
gana;  and  ahoold  therefore  be  taken  aparingly. 

Beaidea  receiving  nouriahment,  the  vital  organa  require  to  be  all* 
mutated  b3r  frequent,  but  not  too  violent  trerci$€.  Thia  ia  beat  takeB« 
when  the  weather  permita,  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  grealeat  care 
should  be  taken  bf  all  peraona  to  breathe  a  pure  and  fitBk  air  ;  m 
being  abaolutely  neeeaaary  to  vivifv  the  bIcKNl,  and  to  preaerre  the 
aratem  in  a  healthy  atate.  A  doe  degree  of  moialure,  in  the  air,  ao 
tnat  it  be  not  too  damp,  ia  alao  favorable  to  health.  Bitreme,  or 
audilen  changes  of  iemperature^  ahould  be  avoided  ;  eapeetally  after 
exerrising,  or  when  in  a  atate  of  debility ;  lest  the  perspiration  shoald 
be  checked,  and  colds,  coughs,  fever,  or  consumption  ensue.  For 
the  same  reaaon,  the  dothinr  should  be  properly  regulated,  and 
cteanlintaa  be  carefully  attencwd  to ;  aa  eaaential  to  a  healthy  cuta- 
neous action.  Regular  intervab  of  rest  and  alfcp,  are  alao  amoi^ 
the  requisites  of  long  continued  health.  In  general,  thoae  oeciy 
f ions  are  the  moat  healthy,  whieh  fumbh  doe  exereiae  both  to  the 
body  and  mind,  in  a  pure  atmoaphere,  and  with  moderate  exposure. 
Regular  and  cheerful  habiU^  are  highly  conducive  to  health  and  loo* 
gevity  ;  but  the  indulgence  of  violent  and  exhausting  oassionf,  fre- 
quently causes  disease,  and  aggravates  it  when  otherwiae  produced* 
On  some  of  these  pointa  we  have  already  spoken,  and  more  fully,  ia 
treating  of  Physical  Education,  (p.  93.) 

S  2.  We  come  now  to  the  atudy  of  diaeaaea ;  commencing  witk 
FtbriU  DiMtaiea,  as  forming  the  rooft  numerous  and  important  divi- 
sion. They  are  classed  as  Pyrtxise^  ot  inflammatory  diaeaaea,  hf 
Cullcn :  and  aa  Hmmaliea^  or  aanguincous  diseaaea,  by  Good ;  and 
are  generally  characterixed  by  chilliness  at  the  commencement,  fol- 
lowed by  preternatural  heat,  and  acceleration  of  the  pulae,  denoting 
an  irriuted  aute  of  the  system.  The  /V6res,  or  fevera  proper,  are 
called  iniemuiitnt,  when  they  return  at  atated  intervab ;  aa  qooli- 
dtan,  retnming  every  day;  tertian,  returning  every  other  day,  or 
er€Ty  third  day,  incJuaive ;  and  quartan,  retoming  every  fonrth  day« 
or  with  tntervala  of  two  entire  days :  these  retoma  being  followed 
by  stages  of  pervpiretion,  and  of  ague,  or  chilUneea.  Fevera  are 
called  r eminent,  when,  although  continued,  they  preaent  periodical 
absteroent ;  aa  the  bilioua,  or  gaatric  fever,  connected  with  deraaga* 
ment  of  the  liver  and  alimentary  canal ;  and  the  yellow  fever,  verj 
similar  to  the  bilious,  but  often  more  vi<ilent,  and  leaa  remitteaC 
Continuous  fevera,  are  thoae  which  have  no  narked  abeteiaent ;  aa 
the  synorhal,  ot  inflammatory  fever,  with  atroag  pulae;  aad  tha 
tvphus  fever,  characterimed  by  great  debtlityt  aad  a  aMNrbid  atale  of 
tile  animal  fluids. 

The  terond  division  of  febrile  dtaeaeee,  eoaateta  of  the  Pkiegtmm 
sa>,  or  inflammitions  ;  usually  manifeating  theaieelvea  loeally,  or  ia 
some  particular  part ;  though  aeeompaaied  by  geaeral  irritation«  pra» 
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bably  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood.  Among  these  diseaset,  are 
phrenith,  or  iiiflamiiiation  of  the  brain ;  glottiiia*  or  inflammalioa 
of  the  tongue  ;  /oiui7/i/u,  of  the  tonsils,  commonly  called  quinsy ; 
parotUi$,  called  also  the  mumps,  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
gland  ;  laryngitis^  or  intlanimation  of  the  lar>'nx ;  traehiiis^  of  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe ;  bronehiii$^  of  the  bronchi ;  and  pneumoniiU, 
or  pneumonia,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  These  falter  diseases 
oAen  commence  with  a  catarrh,  or  cold,  and  may  terminate  in 
phihiiis,  or  consumption.*  To  the  phlegmasia  also  belong  /^as- 
iritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ; 
enteritis,  or  similar  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  which,  when  acute, 
is  termed  dysentery,  but  when  causetl  by  irritation,  witli  but  slight 
fever,  is  caflcd  diarrfuta;  hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  liTer; 

Sienitis,  of  tlie  spleen  ;  nephritis^  of  tlic  kidneys ;  and  ryslilif ,  of 
t  bladder. 

To  those  diseases,  we  may  add  rheumatism^  or  inflammalion  of 
the  muscles  and  tendons ;  and  arthritis,  podagra,  or  gouu  chaiac* 
lerizcd  by  inflammation  in  the  joints  of  the  feet  and  hands.  Ophtkol' 
mia,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes ;  and  otitis,  of  the  internal  ear, 
are  the  last  of  the  phlegmasisr,  which  we  have  room  to  name.  The 
treatment  of  these  diseases,  of  course,  varies  with  their  causes  and 
symptoms ;  hut  it  consists  generally,  in  removing  obstrvctiona,  by 
cathartic  medicines ;  reducing  the  febrile  action,  if  necessary,  by 
blood-let tiiij; ;  and  otherwise  soothing  and  relaxing  the  parts  afleclcd« 
so  that  they  may  be  restored  to  their  proper  state,  and  enabled  to  re- 
sume their  funciiuns  in  a  healthy  manner. 

$  3.  I'nder  the  head  of  Eruptive  Diseases*  we  would  eompre* 
hend  those  disorders  which,  thoU|{h  usually  accompanied  by  fever, 
arc  characterized  by  cutaneous  eruptions ;  and  lience  termed  Exan- 
ihemata,  in  several  systems  of  Nosology.  Of  this  class  of  diseases 
are  the  oriental  plas^ue,  and  the  variola,  or  small  pox;  diseases 
which  have,  in  times  past,  made  such  fearful  ravages  among  mao* 
kind.  The  varicella,  or  chicken  pox  ;  tlie  rarciVaia,  or  cow  pox ; 
and  other  varioloid  alTcrtions,  come  next  in  this  clajis ;  after  which 
we  would  name  rubeola,  or  the  measles ;  scariatina,  or  scarlet 
feiTr;  ami  eryniptlas,  or  St.  Anthony's  Are;  all  attended  with  erap* 
lions  iif  the  skin.  Tliesc  di^eases,  tliough  febrile,  are  regarded  as  of 
a  s|MHMtic  character,  or  produced  by  special  causes ;  and  they  are 
generally  contai^ious.  The  mode  of  treating  them,  is  of  eoane, 
similar  to  that  of  fevers  pro(>er ;  and  consists  in  arresting  dangeroas 
action,  if  2>os»ible ;  and  watching  the  disease,  unul  it  has  ruo  its 
course. 

Tilt  iiiinor  F^x.uithemata,  (»r  erupuve  diseases,  comprise  the  diflfer^ 
ent  formit  of  hirprs,  or  tetter;  as  the  ringworm,  and  shinglee.  di»* 
tin;!iii«hed  by  an  aHMiiiliUj^e  of  small  ulcers;  also  pemphifus,  at 
veMi'iilar  re\er,  priMlui'iii);  ^maIl  hlmtcr-like  eruptions;  urtiearim^  iir 
nettle  raoh,  with  itm:trtii:f;  blotrhes :  tnitiaria,  or  miliar}*  fever,  with 
srodl  wiiiu*  ti'«>iilr«,  renemhluiff  millet  seed;  erythema*  with  red 
sp4»u  on  the  *km;  rngnda,  or  ri».*y  ra*h.  aflircting  ilie  skin  with 

*  Nevcral  ^Ji  tbrm  sic  comprrhmJcd  un«lrr  ih«  iWiifnMMa  of 
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colored  tpou ;  and  jntrpum^  in  which  the  tpota  tie  of  a  lirid  or 
purple  color.  In  thi«  claM  of  di^easM  may  he  placed  boils,  (or 
bile*},  termed  by  aomc  writer*  pklogOM ;  and«  perhape,  the  pmro* 
nyehia^  or  whitlow  ;  though  this  may  be  eaneed  by  local  iiyaryt  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation. 

In  this  division  of  medicine,  we  may  place  the  diaeaeee  termed 
Httmorrhagitt^  or  eflTusiona  of  blood ;  which,  thongh  not  emptife 
disratea  in  a  technical  senae,  are  yet  placed  next  to  them  by  moel 
noeologista,  and  partake,  at  least,  of  their  febrile  character.  They 
are,  in  fact,  an  eruption  of  the  blood ;  sometimes  owing  to  an  irritalad 
state  of  the  capillary  vesaels,  in  which  the  blood  paseee  from  the  arte- 
ries to  the  veins ;  snd  sometimes  caused  by  the  mplnre  of  a  blood 
vessel.  Among  these  diseases  are  «pif /axit,  or  bleeding  of  the  noee ; 
httmoptitu^  or  spitting  of  blood  from  the  lungs ;  Amuf/mietts,  or 
vomiung  of  blood  from  the  stomach ;  hmnuUuria^  or  sanguineous  eAH 
sion  from  the  bladder ;  and  htrmorrho%9^  or  piles,  with  sangaineone 
discharges  from  the  bowels.  Organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  might* 
wr  thtnft,  here  find  their  proper  place.  The  treatment,  in  meet  of 
these  cases,  must  have  a  reference  to  their  locality ;  and  consists  ia 
relieving  the  blood  vessels,  if  necessary,  and  strengthening  the  perls 
affected. 

$  3.  1-nder  the  head  of  Setvou9  /Kteaset,  we  inelode  those 
(li«onlcrs«  termed  by  C^ullen,  \euro9t9f  in  which  the  nervous  system 
In  mure  immediatelv  affected  ;  whether  originally,  or  by  sympathy; 
and  whether  the  mind  be  dinordered  thereby,  or  noL  First,  amoag 
these  diseases,  we  would  place  the  .fdyniimiJP,  or  diseases  resulting 
frum  nervous  debility  ;  ss  apopiexy^  or  sodden  and  continued  failore 
of  the  powers  of  sense  ancf  motion ;  parahjfM^  or  loes  of  sensation 
and  motion  in  only  a  part  of  the  body ;  ciiaiepiyt  or  a  temporvj 
suspension  of  consciousness,  without  lethargy  or  spasms;  and  syis- 
cope^  or  fainting,  with  deficient  circulation  and  respiration  during  the 
s  .%oon  :  to  which  we  may  add  onorexto,  or  failure  of  appetite ;  dfyt- 
pep»ia^  or  indii^estion,  onen  attended  with  hypochondruuUf  or  las* 
giiid  melancholy :  aphonia^  or  loss  of  the  voice ;  mmmrotUf  or 
eiitta  scrcna,  consisting  in  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve ;  c spAotJe «  or 
failurr  of  hearing ;  snd  similar  diseases,  arising  from  weakness,  or 
suspension,  of  the  nervous  functions.  Urmenlta,  or  wandering  of 
the  mind :  and  amentia*  or  idiotism,  also  belong,  we  think,  to  this 
group  of  diseases. 

Neit,  among  the  nervous  diseases,  we  place  the  ErHkismi  $  hi 
which  the  nerves  are  irriuted,  or  their  sensibility^increased.  Tlieee 
include  ai^rypnia.  or  watchfulness,  throogh  nenroos  excitement ;  and 
onetro'/ynie,  or  the  incubus,  or  night  msre,  conststsng  in  a  sense  at 
oppression,  during  sleep;  to  which  we  may  add  bmitmim^  or  piw* 
trmatural  hunger ;  snd  pica*  or  sppetite  for  unnataral  food.  In  this 
class  we  may  also  comprehend  ^euralgiat  or  local  peine  in  tlM 
nerves;  as  cephalagia*  or  headache;  mfa99phalgim%  or  faciencbet 
otalgia,  or  earache ;  adontalgian  or  tootnache ;  g^raiyt^m^  ^^LP^ 
in  the  stomach ;  and  pieuroifynia^  or  pain  in  the  aide*  TnOM 
diseases  are  produced,  sometimes  by  local  tnjnry  to  the  nerves,  nad 
someumes  by  miasmata,  or  other  caasea*     In  the  latter  ease,  relief  is 
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ofVen  obtained  from  tonic  medicines ;  but  in  the  former  case,  recoarve 
ii  •omctinies  had  to  dividing  the  nerves. 

The  last  class  uf  nervous  diseases,  Spa$mit  or  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, includes  mania,  or  violent  madness ;  epilepsy^  or  the  falling 
sickness,  with  sudden  insensil>ility,  and  convulsions;  chorea,  or  St. 
Vitus*s  dance,  with  frequent  convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs ;  rapha- 
niot  or  cripple  disease,  with  spasms  of  the  joints ;  hyateria,  or  hyste- 
rics, aflVcting  the  whole  nervous  system ;  letanut,  or  spasmodic 
rigidity  of  tlic  bodv,  including  /runifis,  or  the  locked  jaw;  and 
hydrophobia,  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  but  rharactenzcd 
by  dread  and  loathing  of  water.  In  this  class  of  diseases,  we  may 
also  place  asihrna,  or  diflTicuIt  respiration  at  intervals,  with  cough 
and  stricture  across  the  breast ;  dynpnua,  or  difficult  rcspintiun, 
and  cough,  wiih(»ut  a  sense  of  pressure ;  periu$$i$t  or  whooping 
cough;  anphyxiat  or  suspended  animation,  as  by  suffi»cation  or 
drowning;  angina  ptctoriu,  or  spasms  of  the  chest,  usually  caused 
by  some  disease  of  the  heart ;  colic,  or  spasmodic  pains  in  the  abdo- 
men, usually  caused  by  irritation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels;  and 
cholera,  or  spasmodic  vomitings  and  purgings,  probably  caused  by 
derangement  of  the  liver. 

$  5.  In  our  last  division.  Secretive  Diseaae$,  we  would  include 
various  disorders  of  the  absorl)ent,  secretive,  and  assimilative  func- 
tions ;  aflfcrtinir  different  parts  of  the  system.  To  this  class  U-long 
most  of  the  Epiachmes,  or  suppressions,  and  the  mipoceno$e$,  or 
fluxes,  90  named  by  Dr.  Cullen.  Of  the  former,  are  icterug,  or 
jaundice,  caused  by  retention  of  the  bile ;  and  contiipation^  or  cos- 
tivenetis;  and  uf  the  latter  kind,  are  pfyaliimu9,  or  flow  of  saliva; 
ephitlrosi.t^  or  excessive  perspiration ;  and  diabetcB^  or  excessive  secre- 
tions f>f  t!ic  kidneys.  Here  also  wc  would  mention  the  hydropic  or 
dropsy,  attended  with  wati>r>'  swellings  ;  m  hydrocephaiut,  oruropsy 
of  the  brain;  hudrothorax^  or  dropsy  uf  the  cnest;  a$cii€9,  or 
dropsy  of  the  abdomen ;  and  anasarca,  or  dropsy  of  the  skin  or 
cellular  system.  These  diseases  are  said  to  be  best  counteracted  by 
Tenesrctinn  and  powerful  cathartics. 

I«ast,  in  this  class  of  diseases,  we  would  place  a  part  of  the 
Cachrsi.r^  of  Culirn,  attributable  to  morbid  humors ;  as  Mrrofula,  or 
king*s  c\il,  proilucing  external  tumors  and  ulcerations ;  %corbuiu$^ 
or  scurvy,  with  sponj^y  gums,  debility,  tumors,  and  ulcers;  r/e- 
nhantia^in^  pntducinj;  swollen  limbs,  and  a  mugh,  wrinkled  skin ; 
lepra^  or  lepntsy,  prmlucing  <!ry  scaly  patches  on  the  skin  ;  p9orm% 
or  the  it<*h.  produvd  by  small  insects  penetrating  the  skin ;  iinea^ 
or  scaM  heid.  causing  ulcers  and  scalm  at  the  root  of  the  hair;  and 
pfica,  or  trirhnma,  a  diM-ase  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  tlie  hatr; 
all  of  «hit*!i  mi;;ht  h:i%e  been  classed  with  eruptive  diseases,  but  art 
not  u«*ii:illy  attrndrd  uith  sen»iMe  inflammation.  Bronchocth^  em 
the  i;*iitn*.  produrinir  a  large  tumor  in  the  throat;  f nVrAus,  or  a 
hard  gl  indul.ir  tumor,  often  resulting  in  a  cancer;  cxof/osit,  a  tnmor 
or  mi»rhid  enlargement  of  a  bone ;  and  caries,  or  decay  of  tht 
bone«,  are  the  l:i>t  diseases  which  we  have  room  beie  to  name ; 
res4-rvinf;  for  Suri^ery  the  mention  of  those  which  are  curable  chiefly 
by  surgical  operations. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CHIRURGERY. 

Under  the  former  name  of  Chirurgery,  we  would  comprise  all 
that  branch  of  Androphysics  which  relates  to  manual  operations  for 
medical  purposes ;  including  Surgery,  as  at  present  defined,  and 
other  subordinate  subjects.  The  name  is  derived  fVom  the  Greek, 
;tetp,  the  hand ;  and  cpyov,  a  work  or  operation ;  and  the  word 
Surgery,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  original.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  fractures,  dislocations  or  sprains,  tumors, 
ulcers,  and  such  deformities  as  can  be  removed  by  mechanical  means ; 
but  for  these  purposes,  it  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of  Medi- 
cine, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  both  to  perform  the 
operations  aright,  and  to  administer  the  proper  means  of  recovery 
from  their  effects.  The  practice  of  Surgery,  requires  the  utmost 
firmness,  self-possession,  skill,  and  dexterity ;  without  which,  the 
more  critical  operations,  where  life  hangs  upon  a  single  touch,  should 
not  be  attempted. 

The  practice  of  Surgery,  doubdess  commenced  with  the  dressing 
of  wounds,  caused  by  accident,  or  inflicted  in  war.  It  is  related  that 
Chiron,  and  his  disciple  ^sculapius,  accompanied  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  to  take  care  of  the  wounded  and  sick ;  and  that  this 
office  was  performed,  during  the  Trojan  war,  by  Machaon  and  Po- 
dalirius,  the  sons  of  iEsculapius.  The  Greek  and  Roman  physi- 
cians practised  both  medicine  and  surgery,  as  far  as  then  known ; 
though  the  latter  branch  began  to  be  treated  separately,  as  early  as 
300  B.  C.  Hippocrates  practised  blood-letting,  with  the  lancet; 
trepanning,  for  injuries  of  the  brain;  and  cauterizing,  for  the  removal 
of  ulcers.  Celsus  invented  ligatures,  for  wounded  arteries ;  ampu- 
tation, for  gangrened  limbs ;  couching,  for  cataract  in  the  eye ;  the 
use  of  cupping-glasses,  for  drawing  blood  by  scarification;  and  a 
mode  of  lithotomy,  still  called  the  Celsian  operation.  Galen  wrote 
on  ruptures,  and  bandages  ;  and  Paulus  JBgineta,  who  flourished 
A.  D.  640,  and  invented  bronchotomy,  wrote  the  last  classic  work  of 
merit  on  this  science. 

Among  the  Arabians,  Avenzoar,  and  Albucasis  wrote  briefly  on 
Surgery ;  but  this  art  was  practised  chiefly  by  women  and  slaves. 
In  Christendom,  it  was  practised  by  the  monks,  till  A.  D.  1163; 
when  this  avocation  was  prohibited  to  them,  by  the  Council  of 
Tours ;  on  the  plea  that  the  church  abhorred  all  bloodshed.  Surgeiy 
was  then  given  over  to  the  barbers  ;  and  degenerated  to  mere  blood- 
letting, and  bandaging  of  wounds,  with  minor  empirical  operations. 
The  first  English  work  on  this  art,  was  written  by  Gilbert  Anglicus, 
about  the  year  1300 ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  French  work  of 
Chauliac,  and  the  Latin  one  of  Vidius :  but  it  was  not  until  1585, 
that  Ambrose  Par^,  who  styled  himself  barber-surgeon,  profiting  by 
the  new  anatomical  discoveries,  wrote  a  work  on  Surgery,  which 
greatly  assisted  in  raising  this  branch  to  its  proper  station  in  the 
54  2n2 
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department  of  Andn>phy»ic«.  The  later  works  of  Fabrieius  Aqoa- 
pendpiitc  ill  Italy,  ami  llihlanuH  in  Germany,  also  contrihuied  to  this 
effcrt ;  and  cstpecially  the  founding  of  a  Surgical  Acailcmy  in  France, 
in  1731. 

In  later  times,  a  host  of  distinguished  surgeons  has  arisen,  whoa 
wc  have  luit  room  here  even  to  name.  Pare,  we  should  hare  added* 
revived  the  (*elsian  invention  of  ligatures  for  wounded  arteries, 
instead  of  cauterizing  them  ;  and  Desault  has  again  revived  ihia 
practice,  when  fallen  into  disuse.  Petit  is  celebrated  as  the  inventor 
of  the  screw  tourniquet,  for  compressing  the  arteries ;  by  which  the 
danger  from  amputations  is  greatly  diminished.  .More  recently, 
Desault  has  enriched  surgery  with  various  improvementu  ;  and  he 
was  the  first  clinical  lecturer  on  this  branch  of  medical  knowledge. 
In  Enj^Iand,  surgery  was  greatly  neglecieil,  till  the  publication  of 
Wisemairs  treatises,  in  1670  :  but  it  has  since  profited  by  tlie  labors 
of  (MiesMclden,  celebrated  for  his  practical  skill ;  of  Alexaniler  .Monro, 
who  studied  the  pathology  of  surgery  ;  of  John  Hunter,  who  wrote 
on  inflammation,  and  gunshot  wounds  ;  and  of  John  Bell,  who  also 
wrote  on  wounds,  and  improved  the  means  of  taking  up  arteries,  in 
difficult  cases  of  aneurism. 

We  proceed  to  ofTer  some  illustrations  of  this  branch  of  Andro- 
physics,  under  the  heads  of  Vulnar,  Nonnal,  and  Topical  Surgery. 

$  1.  I'nder  ilie  heati  of  Vulnar  Surgery^  wc  comprise  the  treat* 
ment  of  external  injuries;  as  wounds,  fractures,  and  dislocations, 
in  all  their  \ariou^  form;*.  To  this  section  belongs  the  process  of 
biooti'lrtiini^  ;  which,  thnugh  l>eneficial  in  many  diseases,  b  itself  a 
aurgical  operation,  pn>ducing  one  or  more  wounds,  which  require 
surgical  attention.  The  diseases  for  which  this  process  is  remedial, 
arc  mo^t  frcijuently  those  in  which  there  is  plethora,  or  fulness  of 
McmmI  ;  or  which  are  accompanied  by  inflammation.  7*he  method 
usually  employed,  is  the  drawing  of  bloo<l  from  8  vein:  called  also 
pUehofinny^  or  veneitection.  The  Vfins,  being  more  superficial  in 
the  boiiy  t)ian  the  arteries,  are  mf>re  accesnible ;  and  as  they  cnnvejr 
the  l>IiM)il  from  capillary  vessels  back  to  the  heart,  there  is  less 
danger  fn»m  tliem,  of  exce^^ive  bleeding.  In  using  the  lancttt  in 
this  procis**,  the  (rreateiit  care  mujit  be  taken,  neither  to  wound  an 
artery,  uhirh  niiji^hi  be  fatal,  thmugh  loss  of  blo<H],  or  might  produce 
a  danijcriMis  in<Mirii«ni ;  n«»r  to  wound  a  nerve,  which  might  evenluallr 
cause  convuNion«,  eiiually  danffemui*.  The  other  minles  of  blood* 
letting,  are  «c:iritlcation,  or  ntppinsr,  where  many  small  punctures  are 
made  :it  onre,  and  the  cuppinc-t^tass  applied,  having  a  svringe  for 
exhau<*tin^  the  air,  and  thu«  increaninj;  the  flow  of  bloiMl ;  ami  Ittchingt 
or  the  fxtrii'tiMfi  of  blooil  by  the  application  of  leeches,  ufWo  call«d 
blo«ML«ucker«. 

Thr  ftt.tjipijrp  of  l»lr>o'K  when  flowing  by  hemorrhage,  ot  frooi 
brui*e'*  or  wiMind^,  ni:iy  «»fien  be  effrcted  by  some  simple  application  ; 
ss  of  adhesive  pl:i«iter,  jini,  fl'»ur,nr  ajiric,  or  an  astringent.  If  iheso 
do  not  •uccei  d,  the  application  of  pr«*««ure  is  neceynarv,  either  by  a 
com  mi  m  b;ini)  ii;p.  or  by  mean*  of  the  tourniquet,  which  is  a  bamla|pn 
that  can  Im*  titrhtened  by  lurnine  a  scti'W.  When  applietl  to  a  wounded 
artery,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  side  towards  the  heart,  from  which 
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the  blood  is  flowing.  When  an  artery  is  completely  divided,  the  ends 
contract  spontaneously  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  coagulated 
blood  may  prevent  farther  bleeding ;  but  with  the  risk  of  ulceration. 
Hence,  a  badly  wounded  artery  should  if  possible  be  taken  up  on  both 
sides,  and  secured  by  ligatures,  that  the  wound  may  heal.  A  great 
object,  in  these  cases,  is  to  avoid  inflammation ;  or,  if  produced,  to 
allay  it,  by  bleeding,  and  laxatives  ;  or  to  bring  it  to  a  healing  suppu- 
ration. Should  gangrene,  or  mortification  ensue,  as  when  the  wounded 
arteries  fail  to  nourish  the  limb,  the  last  resort  is  amputation,  or  the 
cutting  ofl*  of  the  part  afl'ected. 

Wounds,  are  either  incised  wounds,  inflicted  by  a  sharp  cutting 
instrument,  without  injury  to  the  surrounding  parts;  or  contused 
wounds,  as  punctures,  lacerations  and  gunshot  wounds,  in  which  the 
surrounding  parts  are  bruised  and  injured.  The  dressing  of  wounds, 
requires  that  the  blood  should  be  stanched,  and  the  large  arteries 
secured  ;  after  which,  the  wound  is  washed,  the  sides  approximated, 
and  held  together,  by  narrow  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  with  openings 
between ;  or,  if  necessary,  by  more  powerful  bandages,  or  sutures. 
When  the  wound  is  slight,  and  the  parts  heal  immediately,  they  are 
said  to  unite  by  the  Jirst  intent:  otherwise  suppuration  follows, 
with  a  discharge  of  pus,  or  fluid  matter.  Contused  wounds,  or 
bruises,  and  especially  punctured  wounds,  or  stabs,  are  often  more 
dangerous  than  cuts  ;  as  the  bruised  and  deadened  parts  must  be 
removed  by  suppuration,  before  the  wound  can  heal.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  poultice  ;  the  allaying  of  inflammation,  by  reduced  diet,  and 
blood-letting  if  necessary  ;  and  entire  rest  and  composure,  with  opi- 
ates, if  required,  to  allay  extreme  pain  ;  are  among  the  best  remedial 
measures. 

In  case  of  the  dialocation  of  a  limb,  llie  bone  should  be  restored  to  its 
place  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  fracture,  the  broken  parts  require  to  be 
carefully  readjusted  to  each  other,  and  kept  in  their  position  by  proper 
fixtures  and  bandages.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  is  of 
course  requisite,  to  detect  fractures  or  dislocations,  and  readjust  the 
parts ;  which,  in  some  cases,  requires  the  application  of  powerful 
forces.  When  the  skull  is  fractured,  the  broken  parts  are  frequently 
forced  inward,  and  exert  a  pressure  on  the  brain ;  which  must  be 
relieved  as  speedily  as  possible,  or  the  insensibility  which  it  produces 
will  soon  result  in  death.  The  last  resort  in  this  case,  and  in  other 
cases  of  like  pressure,  is  trepanning,  or  cutting  a  circular  piece  out 
of  the  skull.  The  instrument  employed,  is  a  cylindrical  saw,  turning 
like  an  auger,  but  with  teeth  set  around  one  end  of  it :  and  it  is  called 
a  trepan,  or  trephine.  This  operation  should  generally  be  followed 
by  blood-letting;  to  diminish  the  subsequent  inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

§  2.  Under  the  head  of  Normal  Surgery,  we  would  treat  of  those 
operations  which  are  necessary  to  promote  recovery  from  ordinary 
diseases  ;  or  to  remedy  malformations  ;  excepting  diseases  or  mal- 
formations of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  teeth,  which  are  reserved  for 
tlie  following  section.  The  word  normal,  from  the  Latin  norma,  a 
rule,  is  here  used  in  reference  to  the  regular  action  of  the  organs,  or 
the  proper  shape  and  state  of  the  parts,  on  which  it  is  intended  to  act. 
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To  this  section  belongs  the  treatment  of  hernia^  or  rupture  ;  in  which 
tome  of  tiic  viscera  are  protruded  from  their  natural  cavity  ;  producing 
tumors,  and  souietimes  dangerous  consequences.  This  disease  may 
often  he  cured  by  a  truss,  exerting  mechanical  pressure,  to  keep  the 
parts  in  place.  Here  also  we  may  speak  of  tumors  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels ;  as  aneuritmt  or  the  unnatural  enlargement  of  an  artery  io  some 
part ;  and  varix,  or  varicose  aneurism,  which  is  the  similar  enlarge- 
ment  of  a  vein.  Aneurism  is  generally  best  cured  by  parsing  m 
ligature  around  the  artery  :  which  is  thus  obliterated,  and  the  wound 
wowed  to  heal.  Ecchymoiis,  is  the  eflusion  of  blood,  from  a  vein 
or  artery,  into  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue:  but  this  blood  is,  in 
general,  c:u}ily  absorl)ed  and  removed. 

JlhsctHseHy  or  swellings,  usually  result  from,  or  are  connected  with« 
inflannnation  :  and  they  sometimes  require  to  be  opened  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  to  remove  the  purulent  matter,  or  to  allay  pain.  If  they 
cannot  be  remoied  by  friction,  or  cooling  applications,  at  an  early 
stage,  then  suppuration  is  necessar>'  to  their  cure ;  and  they  are  then 
called  ulcere.  A  sore  which  remains  for  a  long  time  without  either 
healing  or  spreading,  is  called  an  indolent  or  c;inous  ulcer;  but  one 
which  continues  to  spread  and  corrode  the  flesh  is  called  a  malignant 
or  phagadenic  ulcer ;  of  which  class  is  the  cancer,  Tlcers,  unless 
produced  by  wounds  or  bruises,  indicate  i  morbid  or  indolent  stato 
of  the  system  :  and  they  require  various  treatment ;  either  soothinj;, 
M  by  poultices,  lint,  and  cooling  applications ;  or  stimulating,  as  by 
mercurial  or  styptic  applications  ;  or  sometimes  they  require  cauter- 
izing, either  with  escharotics  or  the  actual  cautery.  The  mora^  used 
M  a  cautery,  is  made  of  cotton,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  then 
rolled  up  in  a  small  mass,  and  when  dry,  burnt  in  contact  with  the 
part  which  is  to  be  cauterized.  Whon  ulcora  b«al  by  a  healthy 
aetion,  they  are  said  to  granulate;  the  forming  of  new  flesh  being 
termed  granulation. 

To  this  division  of  Surger>',  also  belongs  the  treatment  of  mmi* 
format iom;  or  natural  defects  and  deformities,  which  admit  of 
surgical  remedies.  Many  of  these  can  be  obliterated  by  proper 
operations ;  estpecially  if  attended  to  in  the  vigor  of  youth,  when 
nature  exerts  the  greatest  recuperative  power.  Among  them,  we 
would  mention  curvature  of  the  spine ;  and  especially  loxartkruM^ 
or  club-foot,  consisting  in  an  irregular  growth  or  developemeni,  and 
hence  an  unnatural  shape,  of  that  important  member.  The  applira- 
tion  of  pressure,  by  preventing  the  growth  in  a  wrong  direction,  and 
promoting  it  in  a  right  one,  is  among  the  remedies  proposed  for  this 
deformity. 

%  3.  I'nder  the  head  of  Topical  Surgery ^  we  would  comprise  the 
surgical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  teeth; 
which,  from  their  difllculty,  and  importance,  have  been  separated,  in 
Urge  rities,  from  general  surger\*.  and  assigned  respectively  lo  the 
Oculist,  the  Aurist,  and  the  T)entist.  The  diseases  of  the  eye,  fe» 
quiring  the  attention  of  the  Ocuti$t,  are  nuroenNis,  and  sometimes 
difficult  to  discover.  Among  them,  is  ophthalmia^  or  inflamnatMNi 
of  the  eye,  farther  distinguishetl  according  to  the  part  most  aiTeeied  t 
also  hydrophthalmim*  or  dropsy  of  the  eye;  mibygm^  or 
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that  is  opacity  of  the  cornea ;  cataract,  or  opacity  of  the  crystalline 
lens ;  glaucoma,  or  disease  of  the  vitreous  humor ;  and  amaurosit, 
or  gutta  serena,  a  disease  of  the  retina,  or  optic  nerve.  Albugo,  and 
cataract,  may  be  removed ;  the  former  by  a  careful  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  at  intervals ;  and  the  latter,  either  by  extraction,  or 
by  the  operation  of  couching  ;  which  consists  in  pushing  the  crystal- 
line lens  aside,  so  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  regular  vision. 

The  diseases  of  the  ear,  the  care  of  which  belongs  to  the  Aurist^ 
are  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  eye  ;  but,  like  them,  often  require 
surgical  operations.  The  introduction  of  foreign  substances  into  the 
ear,  sometimes  thoughtlessly  effected  by  children,  may  cause  serious 
injury,  and  deafness,  unless  speedily  removed.  When  insects  pene- 
trate the  ear,  they  may  be  killed  by  dropping  in  olive  oil,  or  a 
decoction  of  tobacco ;  and  they  may  then  be  removed,  like  other 
substances,  by  syringing,  or  by  means  of  the  forceps,  or  probe. 
Deafness  may  also  be  produced  either  by  too  abundant,  or  too  scanty 
secretion  of  cerumen,  or  wax  of  the  ear;  and  when  this  aggregates 
and  hardens,  it  may  be  softened  by  means  of  olive  oil. 

To  the  Dentist,  belongs  that  division  of  Surgery  which  relates  to 
operations  on  the  teeth.  The  teeth,  are  organized  substances,  con- 
taining nerves,  and  vessels,  by  means  of  which  they  grow :  and  the 
pressure  of  these  vessels,  when  swollen,  causes  the  very  common 
complaint  of  odontalgia,  or  toothache ;  which  sometimes  results 
from  injury  or  decay  of  the  teeth,  and  sometimes  from  inflammation, 
as  in  colds  or  fevers.  Hence,  toothache  is  often  removed  by  subdu- 
ing the  inflammation :  but  when  it  is  chronic,  or  long  continued,  it 
indicates  exposure  or  disease  of  the  nerves  ;  and  when  the  teeth  are 
decayed  beyond  repairing,  the  last  resort  is  their  removal.  Teeth 
often  decay  from  injury  to  the  enamel ;  which  is  a  peculiar  coating, 
protecting  the  sensitive  parts  ;  and  which  being  gradually  supplied, 
is  not  easily  restored  where  it  is  once  worn  or  broken  through. 
Young  persons  should  be  cautioned  against  biting  hard  or  rough 
substances,  lest  they  suffer  severely  for  this  imprudence  in  after  life ; 
and,  for  a  like  reason,  we  prefer  prepared  chalk,  as  a  dentifrice,  in 
habitually  cleansing  the  teeth,  and  removing  acid  matter,  rather  than 
charcoal,  which  may  injure  the  enamel. 


FOURTH  PROVINCE; 

TECHNOLOGY. 


In  the  province  of  Technology,  is  here  included  the  study  of  th« 
Physical  Arts ;  or  those  which  relate  to  material  objects,  and  result 
from  the  physical  constitution  of  the  human  race.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Ctreek,  nxrv^^  sn  art,  or  trade;  and  xo^oi,  a  woid,  or 
discourse :  and  ahliough  the  term  has  been  sometimes  applied  io  a 
more  limited  sen»c,  to  the  mere  mechanic  arts,  we  feel  entirely  jus* 
tified,  from  its  convenience  and  propriety,  in  ^ving  it  the  ezteosioa 
here  propoHcd.  We  comprehend  in  this  province,  the  departmeali 
of  Architechnics,  or  the  arts  of  Construction  and  Communicatioii ; 
Chreotechnic*^  or  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce ;  Jtfb- 
cheiichnicM,  or  the  Arts  of  War ;  and  CaiIotechnic9f  or  the  Fine  Aru« 
in  a  limited  sense ;  exclusive  of  Poetry  and  Romance,  which  have 
formed  the  basis  of  a  preceding  department.  The  reaaons  for  thie 
arrangement  have  already  been  given,  in  the  introductioa  to  the  pre* 
sent  work  ;  (pp.  34 — 36) ;  with  the  distinction  between  the  Sciencf 
and  Arts ;  and  the  reasons  why  they  have  not  been  ooiformly  aepft- 
rated,  in  the  present  classification.  The  claims  of  Techoology,  m 
here  defined,  may,  we  think,  be  easily  vindicated,  to  coostitnte 
of  the  four  great  provinces  of  human  knowledge ;  the  relative  u 
portancc  of  which  has  never  been  more  highly  estimated  than  at 
the  present  day. 
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Xni.  DEPARTMENT: 

ARCHI  TECHNICS. 


In  the  department  of  Architechnics,  we  include  the  study  of  the 
Arts  of  Construction,  and  Communication  or  Convection ;  that  is  of 
building  and  conveyance ;  comprehending,  of  course,  the  requisite 
preliminary  information.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
apxoij  chief;  and  texvij,  an  art;  being  suggested  by  the  name  of 
Architecture,  one  of  its  prominent  branches ;  though,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently appropriate,  aside  from  this  consideration.  It  naturally  com- 
prehends the  study  of  the  materials  used  in  the  arts,  which  may  be 
termed  Hylurgy ;  the  construction  of  preparatory  apparatus,  or  Ma- 
chinery ;  and  the  kindred  branches  of  Architecture  ;  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, or  Viatecture  ;  Ship  Building,  or  Navitecture ;  and  the  manage- 
ment of  vessels,  or  Navigation,  including  Seamanship. 

The  study  of  materials  and  machinery,  including  the  application 
of  mechanical  forces,  belongs  in  some  degree  to  all  the  departments 
of  Technolog}' :  but  as  they  find  in  this  department  some  of  their 
most  important  uses,  and  must  therefore,  be  studied  here,  at  least  in 
part,  we  have  chosen  to  include  them  generally,  as  introductory 
branches  of  Architechnics ;  referring  back  to  them,  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  work,  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion.  We  might 
have  considered  these  subjects  as  merely  contingent  to  other  branches; 
and  have  treated  of  each  kind  of  material  or  machine,  only  when 
speaking  of  its  application :  but  as  the  same  article  is  often  used  for 
various  purposes,  the  description  of  it  would  still,  in  many  cases, 
have  been  separated  from  the  account  of  its  use ;  while  many  im- 
portant principles,  relating  to  materials  and  machines  in  general, 
would  thus  have  been  entirely  neglected. 

The  arts  of  construction,  and  of  conveyance,  are  among  those 
which  have  highly  contributed  to  the  intellectual  advancement  of  our 
race ;  and  which  have,  therefore,  received  much  attention  from  both 
scientific  men  and  statesmen.  The  modern  improvements  in  public 
and  private  edifices,  especially  in  regard  to  warming  and  ventilation, 
have  provided  new  facilities  for  the  elevated  pursuits  of  science,  and 
safer  depositories  for  its  accumulated  stores ;  while  public  halls  have 
become  more  comfortable  and  attractive  resorts,  for  those  who  seek 
instruction  or  amusement.  As  knowledge  has  thus  been  accumulated 
at  central  points,  the  numerous  means  of  conveyance  and  communi- 
cation, provided  by  ancient  and  modern  art,  have  furnished  the  ne- 
cessary channels  for  its  general  diffusion  and  circulation ;  often  re- 
flecting back  new  and  fresh  supplies  to  the  original  sources.  Con- 
si  tl  red  in  this  point  of  view,  the  arts  of  Commerce  and  Printing 
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ini;;lit  l>e  astsoriatcd  with  the  present  group,  as  powerful  means  of 
difTusin^  ui«c*ful  knowltHlgr :  but  on  account  of  other  n'latiuns  and 
dcjM^iulciircs,  thoKC  arts  are  reserved  for  the  subsequent  departments. 

AV(>  have  hert*  spoken  of  the  intellectual  utility  of  the  arts  of  con- 
strue tiun  and  conveyance ;  from  which  their  favorable  influence  oo 
morals,  might,  we  think,  be  justly  inferred :  but  their  immediate  im- 
portance to  the  physical  comfort  and  well-being  of  our  race,  is  much 
more  (»hvious,  if  nut  more  certain.  The  improvements  in  architec- 
ture, above  referred  to,  have  doubtless  contributed  essentially  to  the 
general  iin|>roveinent  in  health,  and  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
bill!»  of  mortality,  exhibited  in  mo<!em  statistics ;  while  the  improve- 
ments in  conveyance,  have  greatly  stimulated  commercial  pursuits, 
and  thuM  furnished  greater  supplies  of  desirable  commodities ;  be* 
sides  eiilaririn^  the  personal  inti*rcourse,  and  with  it  the  social  rela- 
tions, of  tilt*  various  branches  uf  the  human  family.  That  there  are 
drawitark.s  t«>  tliese  advantages,  we  must,  indeed,  admit,  in  the  in- 
creasing; tipportunities  for  crime,  and  temptations  to  luxury  and  vice ; 
but  mo2>t  reluctantly  should  wc  believe  that  these  drawbacks  could 
ever  countervail  the  positi«'e  benefits  already  adverted  to. 

The  arts  embraced  in  tlie  present  department,  depend,  generally, 
like  most  of  tlie  following  brandies  of  Technolog}*,  on  tlie  principles 
of  Acrophysics,  or  Natural  Philosopliy  and  Chemistry.  Accordingly, 
they  have  been  mostly  classed  by  l)r.  Ure,  in  his  Philosophy  of 
Manufactures,  under  the  divisions  of  .Y/rcAayiiVa/,  and  Chemical mirtB, 
Were  tliese  arts  intermingled  with  the  sciences  on  which  ihey  depend, 
this  principle  of  classification  would  become  a  necessar}*  one ;  although 
it  would  fcparate  processes  which  are  clusely  connected  in  their  prac- 
tice and  application.  But  since,  in  the  present  work,  we  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  separating  the  physical  arts  from  the  physical  sciences,  in 
order  that  the  principles  peculiar  to  each  may  be  examined  in  their 
natural  connectitm  ;  we  here,  for  a  similar  reason,  adopt  the  method 
of  treating  the  arts,  rather  in  reference  to  their  general  uses  and  objects, 
than  u>  the  scientific  principles  on  which  they  depend.  These  prin- 
ciples we  suppose  to  have  been  previously  stuaied ;  and  they  may 
tlien  be  easily  referred  to,  in  treating  of  Technolog}*,  as  onen  as  they 
are  called  in  question. 

The  histor\'  of  A rchi technics,  will  be  more  naturally  distnbated 
under  iu  ditferent  branches  :  but  we  may  here  remark  now  rapidly 
most  of  these  arts  have  lieen  improved  in  modem  times.  The 
ancients  were  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  machinery  ;  though  their 
pondtTous  structures  appear  to  have  been  raised,  chiefly,  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  by  unaided  human  f(»rce.  They  made  roads,  and  even 
canals  ;  though  without  locks  to  overcome  inclinations  of  the  ground: 
and  thf'v  built  »hips,  some  of  which  were  of  great  size;  thougli  geoe- 
rally  they  wert*  iiniall,  and  their  voyages  confined  to  the  coasts,  lest 
they  sboiili!  |om>  tlu-mvlves  in  venturing  more  widely.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  mmhTn  science,  tn  apply  the  magnetir  netdle.  to  guide 
the  U'cliiudt'd  mariner,  over  trackless  seas,  to  worlds  before  unknown ; 
and  to  invent  the  utrmn  engine,  driving  the  rapid  wheel  along  the 
iron  n*ail.  or  thn>ugh  the  billowy  deep;  instinct  with  life  and  moCMNi; 
performing  the  labor  and  relieving  the  toils  of  •^r'lirilf  of  iMWaoi ; 
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yet  governed  by  a  touch  of  the  hand ;  by  which  a  vapor,  light  as 
smoke,  is  revohitionizing  the  world.  That  these  great  results  are 
due  to  physical  science,  it  were  vain  to  deny ;  and  well  has  art  repaid 
the  debt,  by  procuring  for  mankind  the  leisure  to  study  science  more 
profoundly,  while  seeking  every  channel  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  human  race. 

We  proceed  to  treat  of  Archi technics,  under  the  branches  of 
Hylurgy  ;  Machinery ;  Architecture ;  Civil  Engineering,  or  Viatec- 
ture :  Ship  Building,  or  Navitecture ;  and  Navigation,  including 
Seamanship. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HYLURGY. 

We  propose  the  term  Hylurgy,  to  include  the  study  of  the  various 
materials  used  in  the  arts,  and  of  those  elementary  processes,  for  pre- 
paring and  working  them,  which  belong  to  no  particular  art,  but  are 
of  general  application.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  vx^, 
matter,  or  any  material ;  and  ovpyta,  work :  and  it  was  suggested  by 
the  term  Metallurgy,  signifying  the  working  of  metals,  which  is  of 
course  included  in  this  branch,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  its  elementary 
processes.  The  other  classes  of  materials,  which  are  here  studied, 
are,  as  regards  their  origin,  either  earthy,  vegetable,  or  animal ;  and 
the  present  study  relates  to  their  selection,  properties  and  qualities  ; 
their  strength,  and  durability,  or  preservation  ;  their  uses,  and  their 
preparation.  These  subjects  have  been  made  the  themes  of  large 
volumes ;  and  they  are  deemed  sufficiently  important  to  merit  a  place,, 
as  constituting  a  distinct,  introductory  branch  of  the  arts. 

Vitruvius,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  Architecture,  treats  at 
large  of  the  materials  used  in  building,  as  a  part  of  that  branch ;  and 
in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  several  later  writers.  But  the  same 
description  of  materials  would  apply,  for  the  most  part,  equally  well 
to  Civil  Engineering,  and  Fortification ;  and  as  regards  the  use  of 
wood,  to  Ship  Building  and  various  other  arts.  Hence,  the  propriety 
of  separating  these  subjects,  and  forming  them  into  a  distinct  branch, 
will,  we  trust,  be  fully  evident.  Among  the  leading  topics  which 
this  branch  should  embrace,  we  will  here  mention  Mining,  Metallurgy, 
and  Smithery,  as  belonging  chiefly  to  the  metals  ;  Quarrying,  Brick- 
making,  Masonry,  and  Stonecutting,  as  belonging  chiefly  to  earthy 
materials  ;  and  Forestwork,  Carpentry,  and  Joinery,  relating  chiefly  to 
wood ;  to  which  may  be  added  various  minor  subjects,  not  belonging 
immediately  to  special  manufactures ;  since  these  latter  are  reserved 
for  the  next  department  of  the%arts.  The  important  topic  of  the 
strength  of  materials,  may  properly  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct  and 
concluding  section  of  Hylurgy. 

The  history  of  the  materials  used  in  the  arts,  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  quite  obscure.  Vulcan  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first 
blacksmith  ;  and  some  writers  have  supposed  this  personage  to  have 
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been  the  Tubal  C'uin,  iiientioncil  in  ihe  Scripture,  at  the  inntructor 
of  vviTV  artitirer  in  l)rj>tf  and  iron,  lonf^  befon*  the  l)elui;e.  Itlionus, 
of'rih'.Ualy,  id  said  lo  have  ))€en  the  lint  who  melted  the  nieuls,  and 
coined  niniu-y  :  that  id,  kh  wc  niuifl  limit  the  tradition,  the  limt  amuni^ 
the  (iri'fk:*.  Iron  la  said  in  have  bt-en  diMMivered  accidentally,  by 
the  huniintr  of  Mount  Ida,  1406  B.  C;  but  the  early  mention  of  it 
in  the  Seriplure.s,  abo\e  quoted,  shows  that  this  could  not  have  UfO 
iu  tiriit  di>rovery  ;  though  it  is  generally  admitteil  that  golil,  «d%rr» 
and  cop|HT  were  the  metals  first  known.  The  brass  and  copper 
mint's  of  Cyprus,  were  di>covered  by  Cinyra ;  and  the  iron  mint  »  of 
Cri'le  are  said,  by  Htsiod,  to  liave  Iwen  discovered  by  the  Ddciyli, 
or  prit{iiJ4  of  r\belc.  The  other  meials.  known  to  the  ancients,  h;i%-e 
already  been  referred  to,  under  (Mieinistry;  (p.  370,:  but  we  may 
here  add  that  the  hrati  spoken  of  in  Scripluns  was  probably,  f«ir  the 
most  part,  hronze :  or  an  alloy  of  cop|H*r  with  tin,  rather  than  zinc. 
Masonry,  perhaps  of  a  simple  kind,  was  practised  at  least  as  early 
as  at  the  liuilding  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  and  the  walls  of  Bjh\ion, 
like  the  present  houses  in  the  east,  were  made  of  bricks  unbunil,  but 
dried  in  the  sun. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  progress  of  the  arts  among  savage  na- 
tions, the  working  of  stone  would  naturally  pn*cetie  that  of  ihe  mrtaU : 
and  not  only  inieht  rude  edifices  be  built  of  ihein ;  but  rude  instru* 
ments  could  \w  formed  of  them,  fur  cutting  wo<id,  and  for  doiiirstic 
uses.  Th<*  employment  of  t«*aves,  veget-ibte  fibres,  and  skins  of 
animals,  for  clothing,  was  prc»bably  the  first  application  of  ll\lurgT  : 
and  next  to  tins,  the  use  of  stones,  bark,  and  wood,  for  constnictin|f 
•hellers,  and  procurini;  warmth.  The  invention  of  carpentry,  was 
attributed  by  the  (ireeks  to  D.-rdalus  :  but  this  art  must  have  hreo 
pnu^tisfd  at  a  much  earlier  perio<! :  that,  for  instance,  of  the  buildinf 
of  the  Ark,  which  shetten*d  the  patriarchal  family  from  the  delugv. 
In  nifMb*rn  times,  the  proi?ress  of  scientific  discovery  has  not  only 
suggested  new  uses  for  materials  already  known  ;  but  it  his  added 
▼arioiis  other  materials  to  the  list,  and  furnished  new  suppliet,  whrre 
the  former  ones  seemed  almost  exhausted. 

Some  of  these  substances  we  are  now  to  mention,  under  the  heads 
of  Metallic  materials  ;  Karthy  materials;  and  Oriranic  materials  :  and 
a  section  on  the  strength  of  Materials,  will  conclude  tlir  branch  of 
Hvlurgv. 

i  I.  iH  the  Metaiiir  Material»  iisf^ii  in  the  arts,  on  which  •ume- 
tliinir  h.is  already  been  said  in  the  branch  of  Chemislrv,  a  few 
pn>niineiit  examples  mu!>t  here  sutTice.  Of  all  the  known  metals, 
iroM  IS  the  mtist  useful ;  and  its  ores,  particularly  the  oxide*,  are  the 
most  ahuntlantly  diffused.  Fniin  lU  great  stn*nffth,  and  its  property 
of  wrUin^,  or  nnitine  with  another  piece  of  iron,  by  haromc^nnf  at 
a  white  ht-at.  it  si-rvrs  many  pur^MNies  for  which  no  other  metal  enuld 
be  eiiipltiyed.  Atthnuifb  hanl  of  itself,  it  is  rendered  much  harder 
by  coiiihinini;  u  with  rharcoal,  as  in  cast  inm,  or  §ieei  s  and  then 
tempentifz  it.  hy  sudden  ciMilinir.  Next  to  inm.  in  importaner.  is 
ropper  :  the  only  metal,  en-ept  titanium,  whirh  has  a  ml  color.  It 
is.  like  in>n,  i)uile  malleahle  and  ductile;  and  liriiee  much  used  m 
rolled  sheets,  to  cover  ships,  and  roofs,  and  fom  vario«s  ■! 
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When  ufed  for  cookimr,  it  fhould  be  tinned  orer;  at  lu  nj»t  did 
•alts  are  poUonous.  /in,  it  a  wliiie  metal,  which  proclucet  a  peen- 
liar  crarkling  aound  when  bent  It  is  used  sparingly,  for  coatiag 
iron  or  rnpprr;  and  for  forming,  with  copper,  beli-meiai  and  bronz9* 
I^ati,  is  a  he!i?y,  but  aoA,  bluish  metal,  easily  tarnbhed,  and,  IiIm 
tin,  eatily  melted.  It  is  poisonous  internally ;  but  there  are  few 
subsunrrs  which  will  dissolve  it:  and  it  is  much  used  for  coTeriflf 
roofs  and  cisterns,  and  formmg  water  pipes.  ZinCt  i*  a  hard  aaa 
britUc  metal ;  though  ductile  when  hot;  and  melting  at  a  heat  below 
rednc5s.     With  copper,  it  forms  6rcrst,  and  pinchbeck. 

Mrtnihirs^y,  nropcriy  comprises  the  reducing  of  the  metals  fron 
thetr  ores,  and  the  elementary  processes  of  working  them.  Most  of 
the  metals  are  obtained  from  their  oxides,  sulnhurets,  or  chlondee« 
by  iinrlrint^;  that  is  by  heating  them  with  charcoal,  or  coke,  and 
addm;;  sometimes  a  flux,  as  of  lime,  or  sand,  to  react  upon  the  oree« 
and  fuse  them.  The  charcoal  combines  with  the  oxygen,  and  thus 
sepamies  the  metal ;  which,  in  most  cases,  runs  down,  and  is  drawn 
out  from  the  furnace.  The  sulphurets  and  chlorides,  by  roasiingt 
or  heating  in  the  air,  are  converted  into  oxides ;  and  then  reduced  ai 
above  explained.  The  furnaces  used,  are  e'lihet  draughi  /umaetMf 
which  hum  by  the  natural  draught;  or  bitut  fumacetn  into  which 
the  air  is  driven  by  bellows,  or  by  machinery.  Revtfberatory  fwr* 
rwrrt,  have  arched  roofs,  to  reflect  the  flame  back  upoo  ihe  ores. 
Amonj;  the  processes  of  working  iron,  are  coMting^  from  the  impUM 
metied  iron  first  obtained  ;  forging^  or  purifying  cast  iron,  which  le 
britilc.  and  hammering  it  into  wrought  iron,  which  is  malleable; 
roUiug  and  drawing  wrought  iron  into  sheets,  bars  or  wire;  and  the 
converting  of  iron  into  steel,  by  combining  it  with  a  due  portion  of 
carbon.  The  worker  in  rough  iron  is  called  a  bieuktnuik :  but  the 
filing  and  polishing  of  iron  or  steel  is  the  work  of  the  whiiesmiik  f 
and  the  worker  in  lead  is  called  a  plumber. 

The  art  of  Minings  or  procuring  metallic  ores,  mineral  coal,  and 
rock  salt,  from  minfs  dug  in  the  earth,  supposes  a  knowledge  of 
(Ecology ,  and  ofWn  requires  the  aid  of  Machinery  and  Civil  Enfi- 
neering'.  Mines,  are  worked,  either  by  sinking  a  <Ai|^t  or  pit,  lilie 
a  well,  and  drawing  up  the  materials,  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  axle* 
or  other  machinery ;  or,  when  lying  beneath  a  eooeiderable  slope* 
thry  are  entered  by  tunnels ;  commencing,  exiemally*  on  the  level 
of  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  or  lower,  in  order  to  draw  of[  the  water 
which  may  infiltrate.  The  minerals  sooght,  lie  sometimes  in  veins; 
but  of^ener  in  beds,  or  in  successive  thin  strata  ;  requiring  the  removd 
i>f  much  superfluous  matter.  The  occurrence  of  a  fmmi^  where  the 
beds  are  broken  across,  and  one  part  raised  abore  the  other,  oAeft 
perplexes  the  miner,  and  interrupts  the  work. 

%  t.  The  Earthy  MateriaU,  used  in  the  arts,  are  prindpeUy  stonee» 
day.  sand,  and  lime ;  used  chiefly  for  building.  In  this  relation* 
stones  may  be  classified  as  either  cedcmreouM^  containing  lime*  or  ili 
meullic  base  ;  or  $iliceau».  containing  sand  or  silicic  acid.  Of  eel- 
carrotis  stones,  the  most  important  b  fn«f6/e,  which  is  aimply  cry** 
tallixed  limestone ;  it  being  easr  to  cnt,  and  in  mild  cliaieiee  einl* 
cienUy  dorable,  though  gnidnaliy  dieinltgreaid  by  flmet     nypmrn^ 
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or  sulphate  of  lime,  may  al^<o  be  udcd  for  building ;  but  it  it  muck 
Boher  than  ninrhli'.  and  found  in  lesa  abundance.  Of  i»ilirif»uff  htones, 
granite  is  the  nio>t  valuable  for  buildinj^;  bein^  suffieiently  hard  and 
strnnt:.  and  very  durable.  HaKalt,  and  hornblende,  are  mucli  harder, 
and  of  rarer  orrurrenre  :  but  nifnitv'  ^ranitr,  and  «ir;ii/f,  containing 
hornblende,  are  very  us4fu1  and  durable,  though  hard  to  cut.  Giiru«* 
and  f<pceially  mira  xfatr,  are  highly  useful  for  flaj^stoneh ;  on 
account  of  their  >plitiing  in  thin  layers.  .SVi/ii/s/fiiif,  aIt>o  called 
free*>tone.  is  more  easily  wrought,  but  lees  durable;  and  arifi7/i7r,  ur 
clay  sbite,  is  <  hietly  used  for  eoverini;  n>of«,  and  an  a  material  fur 
writinir.  Sf  rat  iff,  t»r  soapstone,  is  valuable  for  rc^istin^^  the  effi-eJ* 
of  firr.  To  these  and  other  similar  materials,  vomc  reference  hu 
alrea(!y  bcrn  made,  undt-r  tlie  !>ranrlie«  of  Mineialogy  and  Cfftuloffv. 
The  ijt/arri/in::  <»f  stones,  is  anab)gouii  to  mining :  but  quarries  are 
gener.illy  open  to  the  sky;  and  the  stones  an*  UH>scncd  by  drilling 
hob"*,  -iiid  either  splitting  the  rock  uiili  ucdgea,  or  blaiting  with 
gunpi>wder. 

Clai/,  a  hydrous  silieatt>  of  rdumina,  is  extensively  used  in  brick' 
makifti^,  as  well  as  in  pottery.  Hiieks,  are  made  of  well  kneaded 
clay,  struck  in  moiiUls  of  proper  shape  and  bize,  then  tlioruughly 
dried  in  t!ie  sun.  and  afterwards  burnt,  to  ^ive  them  the  n'quuite 
hardne^<«.  /.imr,  i<  obtained  bv  caleinint^  marble,  limestone,  chalk, 
or  shf-l!<«.  to  drivf  off  the  carbonic  acid.  Pure  lime  stakes  frtH'Iy. 
and  swclh  <:ren!ly  by  the  af)sorption  of  water;  hence  it  is  also  called 
fai  Hmr  :  but  nuirtnr  made  of  it  «!o(*s  not  harden  under  water,  //y- 
drauli''  time,  contains  alumina,  silex,  iron,  or  some  other  impurity  : 
which  makfs  it  hard  ti)  sl.ik«*,  l«ut  causes  it  tit  harden  under  water, 
and  tbc'*  to  form  wha*  is  callrd  htfAraulic  mortar.  Common  s^nd 
m.iy  bp  uM'd  wiifi  hydraulic  limr,  to  form  this  nitirtar ;  or  it  may  It.* 
formc'l  of  common  lime  \iith  burnt  day,  or  bricks  finely  pulrerized, 
which  ron^titute  \\\\i\\  mav  be  called  a  hydraulic  base.  Common 
mortar,  contains  froui  tuo  to  four  parts  of  sand,  tf>  one  of  lime. 

Mityonrif,  '\<  the  art  of  buiMini;  with  stones  or  bricks,  and  mortar; 
or  it  is  the  structure  itself  tliu**  built.  M'hen  laid  %kithout  niorUr,  it 
is  called  dry.  or  npfn  ma^mirif ;  to  di&tin^uish  it  from  mortar 
ma«onry.  The  stones,  or  brinks,  ^hould  .ilways  W  laid  uith  their 
upper  and  lowir  surfaces  horizontaK  except  in  arches.  When  the 
8tone«  :ire  laid  witliont  any  n-gtilar  order,  tliey  fonn  rtthhte  Ma*tmry  : 
but  when  in  horizontal  courses,  they  form  rourttd  ma§onry  :  and 
when  tlie  verti«':d  joints  are  also  rej^ular,  they  constitute  athlar 
fnajf>tin/,  A  hfahr,  is  a  stone  laid  crosswise  in  the  wall;  and  a 
tfrftrhtr,  i«  one  laid  bnctliwise  ;  the  iMtttoin  of  a  stune  being  called 
the  '  ••  '.  ;ind  the  tup,  the  'iniA/.  Masnnnb'  is  »troni;est,  when  the  stones 
break  jtinfn :  the  lern.-.d  joint,  in  one  course,  coming  over  or  under 
the  Tt-.!.!b  of  :»  ?.ti.n.',  abuvi-  or  bcbiw.  The  art  of  .SVi»fi€  culling. 
rest<  ')n  principb"*  nf  (M-oiiutrv,  which  we  ha?e  no  room  here  lo 
apply. 

%  M.  Of  the  Vrz'tahU  MateriaU.  used  in  the  arts*  the  most  im- 
port int  ire.  tlie  diifirpni  kinds  fif  uo«n1.  obiaineil  from  the  trunks  of 
tree* ;  wA  tpgi  t;iblc  fibr<s,  used  for  making  cloth  and  cordage.  Of 
animal  materials,  we  shall  have  no  room  here  to  tivat.     The  aoet 
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imporuint  kinJ^  of  woml,  mrc  the  oak  and  pine.  The  oakt  of  Um 
gfnun  of  planu  rallr«l  tjuercut,  in  hmni,  heaiy,  •tronf,  and  durable; 
pnrtirul.irly  ihr  whitr  ouk,  and  hre  oak  ;  wliioh  are  ihe  species  moti 
u»rd  in  ship  building.  The  /»inr,  or  fen  us  pinus^  is  soAer*  and 
mfirr  easily  wrouf^ht ;  and,  (wm  tts  straightiicss,  is  genemlly  used  for 
thr  roasu  of  ri^ssrls.  Thr  ipruce,  and  cedar^  resemble  pine,  in  their 
pn>nerti«*s  and  uses :  the  as  A,  is  elastic  and  (tusile ;  the  c/m,  and 
AiViiiry,  arr  touj^h  and  stn>ng,  but  less  duralile  when  ex|M>sed ;  and 
tb<*  tnapir,  ami  Mack  iralniit,  arr  used  for  furniture,  as  suhstitutea  bff 
mib<»i»iny.  Chemut,  and  hemhrk  or  (^an.ida  uprucc,  an*  used  for 
f«Mi«*c*H  intt  ronrse  purpose* ;  and  the  bark  of  the  lieinloek  and  oak  it 
u^imI  f.ir  tinning  Ir^tlirr.  Tn*es,  after  fctling^  or  cutting,  re<{uire  to 
be  niMiioned,  or  freed  from  ilie  sap,  by  drying,  before  they  are  used 
fur  buiblin}(.  If'ater  Mrnfotihifi^t  consists  in  laying  the  wood  Ibr 
4«>ni(*  time  under  water:  in  order  that  tlic  fermenting  juices  inav  bt 
di^iMJved  out.  befon*  dryini; :  and  timber  is  also  rendered  more  uiin* 
h|i\  hy  ft  itu ration  witli  corrofti%-e  sublimate,  or  blue  vitriol ;  as  prored 
bv  Mr.  Kv.in,  and  others. 

(\irpet\trif^  \%  the  art  of  working  in  timber  and  l>oards,  in  framing 
and  rmerintr  buildinj^ ;  though  the  covering,  and  especially  Um 
intrrird  finitihing,  i^  distinctly  called  joinery,  Tiinl)er,  after  being 
hewnl,  or  unwed,  into  a  pro|M*r  shafte,  is  (rame<i,  when  the  pieeee 
form  nn  ani;le  with  each  other,  by  cutting  mor/icfs,  or  cavities,  and 
/rfMHtor  pn»jeetions,  tilting  closely  together.  When  the  timbers 
in*  at  right  anglf*s,  hrare$  are  requireil,  extending  obliquely  aeroett 
from  one  to  the  otlier,  to  prevent  the  joints  from  springing.  The 
gre  ii  priiicijde  in  framinz*  i*f  to  arrange  the  timbers  in  triangles ;  to 
tbai  raob  •ide  l»ecome*  a  brace  to  the  other  two.  A  piece  of  timber 
whirb  \cxn  by  pushing,  or  rrmisting  compression,  is  called  a  Btrui  $ 
anil  on**  wbirli  act*  by  drawing,  or  tension,  is  called  a  tie.  Timber 
miy  l»e  len^jtbened,  hy  uniting  two  or  more  pieces  endwise  ;  either 
by  ^pVtrinr^  or,  as  wlien  they  are  notched  into  each  other,  by  9caff* 
it%'*'     Thii'k  boanls  are  cilleil  planki ;  and  small  timber  is  called 

9rnntf{nZ' 

S  1.  Tbe  Strrnzth  ^  Materiah,  is  ascerUioed,  primarily,  by  e»- 
prrim^ntt  f»n  e^rh  different  kind  :  but  when,  by  trials  on  specimena 
of  \-iri«>u<  dim<'n«ion«,  the  law  of  variation  b  found,  the  strength  of 
other  pii*<*eii.  of  the  same  kind,  may  be  approximately  determined 
h\  raf^ufation.  When  any  material  is  drawn  asunder  length wiae« 
the  •trim  which  it  undergoes,  is  called  temire :  when  it  is  crushed 
1  'i>;ihwi«e,  as  may  happen  to  a  c«dumn,  the  strain  is  compf€»»%t€  t 
whi>n  ^r'>k«*n  rro*«wi<e,  the  ptnin  is  tran9rrr§e;  and  when  fractured 
>iv  i^i«tinj*.  thr  •\r\\n  is  calleil  torfirr.  Hence,  to  resist  these  diA 
(rrvnx  kind*  f»f  «triin.  there  are  re<|uirr<l  four  corresponding  kinda  oC 
«trrri>«*h  ;  wbirb  m  iv  take  the  same  names  as  the  kinds  of  strain  or 
f.irrr  wbtrb  t*iev  re<i«t.  It  is  remarkable  that  oak  is  ftrooger  than 
iron,  for  e*jual  ir^i'c^''  of  the  two  materials. 

Tb**  fftinivf  ttmtzth,  i«  directly  proportional  to  the  eroea  aectiottt 
without  ree-ird  to  the  length.  A  bar  of  wnmghl  iron*  one  inch 
••I'l-rr.  Witt  ••:«riin  af>out  A5,000  lbs.  of  tension;  and  a  like  sited 
bar  of  uak,  wdl  re<|uire  about  1 1.000  lbs.,  to  draw  it  aaunder.     The 
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compressive  strctii^lh  of  a  |>o8t,  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  greater 
tide,  iiitf)  the  Mjuure  of  the  lesser,  divided  hy  the  square  root  of  the 
length.  A  cubic  block  uf  wrouj^ht  iron,  each  side  of  which  is  one 
inch  lung,  will  bear  a  pressure  of  about  17,000  lbs. ;  and  a  like  cube 
of  oak,  will  bear  about  5,000  lbs.,  before  crushing.  The  iransverte 
»iren;:tht  of  a  horizontal  beam,  is  proportional  to  the  breadth,  into 
the  jiquare  uf  the  depth,  divided  by  the  length.  The  iorsive 
tireuv^th,  is  ne;irly  proportional  to  the  cu)>e  of  the  diameler»  divided 
by  \\ui  H(}uare  root  uf  the  length.  Tliese  formulae  are  only  approxi- 
mations ;  and  reference  should  always  be  had,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
experiments  on  the  same  materials,  and  masses  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions. 

The  manufacture  of  chemical  articles,  as  the  alkalies,  acids,  and 
various  salts ;  and  the  preparation  of  paints  and  dye  stufTs*  t  n  a  large 
scale ;  would  probably  tind  its  most  appropriate  place,  in  our  ar- 
rangement, as  an  appendix  to  Ilylurgy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MACHINERY. 

In  the  branch  of  Machinery,  we  would  comprehend  the  appli- 
cation uf  the  moving  fon*es  used  in  the  arts,  such  as  water,  wind, 
and  steam  power ;  and  the  constructitm  of  machines  in  general,  so 
far  as  it  mav  be  ctmsidered  to  form  a  distinct  class  of  arts.     The 

0 

name  machine,  is  of  French  extrartiun  ;  but  derived  originally  froai 
the  (vreek,  /trj^air,  ha^ini;  the  same  siifnili'^ation.  The  construction 
and  management  of  machinery,  has,  at  tlie  present  day,  become  so 
extensive  and  technical,  as,  in  our  opinion,  to  require  iu  separation 
from  the  science  of  Mechanics,  and  iLi  If>cation  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  tlie  arts ;  depending,  of  course,  on  the  principles  of  Mechanics 
and  Uylurgy  ;  with  s|H'cial  reference,  also,  to  the  objects  for  which 
martiiiies  are  constructed.  Although  sul>servient  to  (*ivil  Engineer- 
ing, Manut'.ictures,  and  various  other  arts,  most  machines  have  so 
much  similarity  uf  C4m^truction,  and  are  so  often  compared  or  coq- 
traMted,  that  a  connected  study  of  them  seems  necessary  to  a  full 
course  «if  Technology. 

A  ftiiirhinf,  may  be  defined  as  a  structure  serving  to  produce,  or 
to  rt -^Mihtte  m«>iion ;  and  to  apply  it  to  some  special  purpose  in  the 
art*  :  ibi-  oTijv  -t,  in  ircneral,  Iwing  a  saving  of  time,  or  of  force. 
.Mjcliiiirt  an  ;ipjilitMl,  for  jrrumulatiug  |>ower,  as  in  the  tilt  hammer, 
and  pill-  riiiriin; ; — for  nxulating  jM»wrr,  as  in  the  fly  wheel,  and 
^\,riior; — for  iu'Tf  i-»iiii:  the  vel«>oiiy,  as  in  the  fuming  lathe,  and 
cardiiiiT  machine  ; — f.ir  incr«  :i»inir  the  pressure,  or  tension,  as  in  the 
levtT.  and  (»thfr  him  pit*  mechanical  {ntwers ;— for  prolonging  the  ae* 
lion  o\'  a  powrr.  as  m  the  c!i»ck.  an»l  watch ;— for  registering  opera- 
tions, :i«  in  tlir  ijriH-iiirtrr.  and  anemometer: — and  for  performing  de- 
licate operatioii«.  m<»ri>  accurairly  th.-in  ran  be  done  by  the  hand  alone, 
as  m  graduatmg  machines,  for  dividmg  scales  and  cifdea.  or  in  a^ 
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rhinrs  for  canlsettini^,  dye-<*ngTavinf .  and  coining.  Machines  do 
not  create  |Mi«ier  ;  hut  they  •erre  an  vehicles,  or  ac«DU,  hy  meailf 
of  which  It  !■  xpplifMl ;  and  whatever  is  guined  hy  them,  in  tho  ia- 
rr«'aj<'  of  prcfuiiirt*,  or  trn«»ioii,  i^  rompcnastrd  for  hy  the  conarqueot 
\onn  of  vrhHMty.  (■rnemlly,  machinea  are  cmployetl  to  Iranamit  mo- 
tion ;  hut  in  the  cvk^v  of  presur^.  and  in  some  other  instances,  ihotr 
ohjri't  in  iiirrcly  to  mainlain  a  continued  pressure,  or  tension. 

Thf  Mimplt'f  forms  uf  machinery,  known  to  tho  ancients,  hive 
alrcnly  Imumi  referred  to  under  the  hranch  of  Mechanics;  and  their 
w  .irhkr  in.ichinei*  will  he  reserved  for  ihe  department  of  Macheteeh- 
nir*.  M.ichincR  for  gnndini^  grain,  were,  douhdess,  of  very  early* 
intention;  antl  the  hand-miU  is  referred  to  in  the  New  TestamenU 
The  upper  f«tone  wa.i,  in  later  titnen,  attached  to  a  shaft,  and  turned 
hy  o\tn  or  a»«»c!i.  The  invention  of  mills,  has  been  ascribed  to 
M\le<«  of  Sparta,  and  to  Pilumnus,  one  of  the  gods  of  Rome:  bat 
they  were  certainly  known,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  the  oriental  as* 
tioni*.  Wa/er-fnilli,  were  invented  about  the  time  of  Mithridatee; 
near  whose  n*9idence  one  was  hiiili :  and  floating  water-mills,  or 
tide  inilN.  were  con«ttnicted  hy  Helisarius,  when  the  (lOths  stopped 
the  H.iinan  a«}ueduciji,  A.  1).  530.  Iflnd-milh,  are  said  to  hare 
iHM-n  in\rnted  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  hut  they  were  first  introduced 
tnt4)  central  Kim>{H>,  hy  the  (^rusatlers,  al>out  the  year  1100.  SoMh 
mills,  Tre  n.iid  to  have  rusted  in  (icrmany  as  early  as  A.  D.  350; 
hut  more  certain  mention  is  made  of  them  at  Augshurgh,  in  13^. 
I\i}ifrm\ll%,  are  naid  to  have  l>efn  invented  in  the  14th  centur)*. 

The  elastic  jMiwer  of  ateam,  was  known  to  Hero  of  Alexandria; 
\%h«>  ipplit-d  It  to  ppMiuce  the  rotation  of  a  hollow  sphere.  al>out  190 
\\.  r.  The  invention  of  the  nteatn  cng'i/ic,  has  been  ascribed  to 
(tjr:iy  in  Spun,  in  151.');  to  Mathesius  of  (termany,  in  1560;  to 
Hririca  nf  Italy,  in  lO'iU;  to  Solomon  de  C'auji.  of  France,  in  1615; 
to  \hr  Mufjuis  of  Worcester,  in  \(\(\'A  ;  an«l  to  Denis  Papin  of  France* 
in  liV.HI  :  hill  none  tif  ihrir  inventions  deserves  the  name  of  a  steam 
enLMU'-  ;  ihoujjh  they  iniy  have  illustrated  iu  principles.  The  fint 
avail.iMe  application  of  steam  power,  was  made  in  1698,  bv  SaTcry  of 
Kiij;!  in«l  ;  whose  apparatus  would  more  properly  be  called  a  s/fom 
pump.  It  w.\i  not  till  1705,  that  the  first  stearo  engine,  properly  eo 
c.illed.  was  invented  hy  Newcoraen,  a  blacksmith  of  Dartinouth.  It 
w  as  an  atmotpherir  engine  ;  the  pressure  of  steam  indirectly  raising 
the  p(«ton.  an<l  the  pressure  of  tlie  atmosphere  driving  it  down,  when 
llie  steam  was  condensed. 

\ewc»>mrn'«  engine  was  greaUy  improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
safety  *alvr.  invrntctl  hy  Papin  ;  and  of  the  self-acting  valve  rods,  eOB- 
trned  hy  Humphrey  Potter;  hy  which  the  engine  was  made  to  work 
itJMlf.  while  he  found  time  to  play.  This  enipne  suffered  an  eno^ 
mous  wasir  of  heat,  h^"  the  coolinf  of  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke ;  to 
remedy  which  was  the  object  of  James  \Vatts*s  great  improvement, 
in  usinit  a  separate  condenser.  Thifi  was  invented  in  1763.  but  po* 
tenteil  in  17'UI.  to  Watt  and  Roebuck,  afterwards  Watt  and  Bolton. 
By  thi«  inwniion,  and  hy  the  application  of  the  crank,  to  enable  it  to 
pr«»^!ucr  ri»iary  motion,  the  fteam  enjfine  has  become  that  powerful 
a<;rnt  in  the  arts  which  it  is  at  the  present  day.     The  use  of  high 
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prtisurt  aiginca^  at  least  in  Eni^land,  commenced  with  Mettrs.  Tre- 
Titliick  and  Vivian,  in  1802  ;  of  which  more  will  lie  said  under  Via- 
iccture,  in  treating  of  locomotives  ;  and  under  Naviteclure,  in  relation 
to  steamboats.  The  present  water,  wind,  and  steam  power  of  l«reai 
Britain,  are  estimated  to  perform  the  labor  of  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  men. 

Our  farther  remarks  on  Machincr)'  will  be  arranged  under  the  heads 
of  Lh'menis  of  Machinery  ;  Water  power ;  Wind,  and  Animal  power ; 
and  Steam  power. 

$  1.  The  Elemental  of  Machinery,  include,  besides  the  simple  me- 
chanical |>owers,  and  the  theory  of  forces,  already  referred  to  under 
tlie  brunch  of  Meclianics,  the  various  means  of  chan^nng  the  direc- 
tion and  application  of  forces ;  and  tlie  classilication  oi  machines. 
Moti«»n,  ill  machinery,  is  either  rontinuouM,  or  alternate^  that  is  alter- 
nately in  oppo(«ile  directions.  Continuous  motion,  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, e:in  unly  be  circular,  or  curvilinear,  unless  by  a  succession  of 
matter,  as  in  a  running  stream  :  but  alternate  or  reciprocatini;  motion 
may  be  eitlier  curvilinear,  or  rectilinear,  that  is  either  in  a  currr,  or 
in  a  straight  line.  Ilotary,  or  circular  motion,  is  transmitte«l  fmni 
one  axle  to  aiuither,  by  hand  tvheeh,  one  of  which  is  turned  by  the 
friction  of  the  band  around  them  both  ;  or  by  rat^  ttheela,  having  pro- 
jections, and  surrounded  by  a  chain  instead  of  a  band ;  or  by  rot^ 
whefh,  tlie  treth  of  which  interlock  ;  or  t>y  the  perueiual  icrew^ 
acting  on  a  cog  wheel  ;  or  by  a  univeraal  joint,  directly  connectin|( 
the  :i\le!«  ;  or  by  douhle  cranks,  with  two  connecting  rods,  from  the 
cranks  on  one  axle,  to  those  on  the  other.  The  axle  of  large  wheels 
it  often  called  the  shaft  :  and  when  two  unequal  wheels  gear 
together,  the  ^tnaller  is  sometimes  called  a  pinion. 

Rotary  motion  may  bt*  made  to  protliire  alternate  motion,  by  means 
of  caniH^  or  eccentric  and  irreirujar  wlie«>ls,  pressing  on  leTers ;  and 
especially  by  means  of  cranks,  Ki*ctilinear  motion  may  be  made  to 
produce  cin-ular.  by  acting  on  a  cin*umference ;  as  in  the  rack,  or 
lootlied  bar,  actiuL'  (»n  a  wheel  ;  or  in  the  unwinding  of  a  cord  ;  or  in 
the  motion  of  wimlniills  and  water  wheels.  Alternate  motion  mav 
be  cli:iMj;i'd  fr<Mn  circular  to  rectilinear,  or  the  reverse,  by  means  of  a 
belt  p:is>iii|r  over  a  }it*^mtnt  of  a  cin*le  ;  or  by  a  vibrating  crank  and 
conneriiiii;  rod.  Alternate  motion  may  l)e  converted  into  eontinuout, 
by  raft'htf  whrrh,  an«l  catches:  or  by  scapementa,  as  in  clocks  and 
wati*ht-s.  Till-  (■n<;:ii;ini;  and  di?(eniraifing  of  machinery,  is  |»rrf»rmed, 
in  till'  imm'  of  ro;;\%hreU,  by  mo\intr  one  of  them  backward  or 
for\%:irl  in  the  dirciMiun  of  the  axle;  in  band  wheels,  by  havmi;  li%e 
anil  ill  111  piillcNs,  the  latter  tu mini;  separate  from  the  axle  ;  and  in 
othrr  r;iviM,  t»y  iniMn"*  of  attarhini;  pin«,  or  separable  levers,  or  coo- 
nectni::  r  m|'«.  M:irhinc«>  imy  Ik*  chis^^ifird,  according  to  the  kmd  of 
pt)uir  ciDjiIoyrd,  111  uind  milU.  hand  niilU,  steam  milU  ;  or  acmrd- 
imr  til  t*)t'  mturi'  of  thi*  pnH*e!«.<«,  i\%  ifri^t  mills,  saw  mills,  fulling 
milU  :  «>r  :i«'«'tirdinir  to  ihc  nialrrial  (»perated  upon,  as  flour  milb. 
suff:ir  niilU.  and  oil  inilU.  On  this  subjrct  we  hare  no  roon  to 
dwfll. 

%  'i.  If'afrr  Potter,  i*  Ufnemlly  applied  by  means  of  whet*ls,  with 
floats  or  buckets,   in  striking  mhich,  tlie  water  tnms  the  i 
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Watrr  wherU,  turning  on  a  Imrizontiil  axi«i,  are  diptin^iiphc !  at 
oviTjihot,  untlrmhot,  cir  l)rrai«t  whrrU.  'Vhr  orerthot  trheel,  rrceiTca 
ihc  w.iii  r  at,  or  near  lU  i^p  ;  ani!  i«  tiimrd  by  the  prmsun'  of  tlie 
walrr.  dc»4'rnilin^  by  ihe  forrr  of  j^mvily.  In  pmctire,  il  iji  capable 
of  rui^iMj^'  ai  much  \tairr  an  \*  rriiployrd  in  turning  il,  lo  a(M)tit  three- 
four  ifis  tif  the  hright  of  i\\v  whrfl  ;  and  thi*  vrlorily  of  the  iMrrtini* 
ft*  friirt'  »fu>ul  J  \h'  iMiwecn  two  and  fxrr  fcrl  per  accond.  Thr  undmhot 
whfd,  Tvcviwn  ihi*  walrr  near  \\m  lowrnt  pari;  and  in  turned  by  ihe 
iinpuUe,  or  moinentiiin,  whirh  the  water  already  lias  on  striking  it. 
It    \%ill    r.ii*e   an    etuj:il    ciuantitv    cif  water   lo  onlv  one-thin!  of  tlie 

•  •  •  # 

h«i;^fii  t}inMii;b  which  ihf  water  that  turn*  il  would  have  lo  fall,  to 
ac«jiiirr  ihi*  vi'l»K*iiy  with  whirh  it  Pinken  the  wheel.  The  hreoit 
wheel,  riTi'ivrn  the  water  at  notne  intermediate  height;  and  the  float 
lH)uriU  in«ni«  nearly  in  ronUirt  with  a  fiiirrotniding  enrloiure  called 
an  apron,  «o  that  the  water  ran  de.*centl  only  by  turning  the  wheel. 
Il  M  iniennedi.ile  In'tween  the  preeedinjj  kindii,  in  it«*  power;  and 
1*  l>e*i  suited  for  moderate  falN,  not  sutTirieiuly  high  for  an  ovrrnhot 
whr«l. 

Tor  irreal  hei^jhu,  and  a  small  supply  of  waler,  the  chain  trhre!  if 
«»oriiriinii'<«  used,  ron««isling  of  an  endlets  chain,  panning  continually 
arouul  lv%  ()  ra;;  ^  hreU.  at  the  top  and  bottom  ;  anti  hung  with  bucketa, 
whu-h,  rrrcning  the  waler  near  the  top.  dencend  on  one  iide  of  the 
cinnm  bs  itn  pnnnure.  The  horizontal  irhrel,  in  occanionally  uaed» 
Willi  a  \»  rtuMl  !»hafi.  and  oblif|ue  tloatn  aniiind  iu  cireumferenee,  at 
llir  foul.  When  iheno  (loaU  are  placed  within  a  htdUiw  cylinder, 
rrcci\nig  thf  waler  from  above,  it  m  calletl  a  ttth  wheel.  In  nereral 
of  \hvnc  forms,  ihe  elfcci  niav  Iw  much  dimininheil  bv  the  resistance 
of  hack  wafer,  remanitng  al  the  fool  of  the  wheel.  T*i(le  tnilU,  aie 
usually  und(T<*hol  wheels;  resting  on  boata,  moored  in  the  current; 
and  turned  bv  the  lidc. 

^  II.  Wind  Power,  is  still  o<'casionally  used,  in  those  loealitiet 
where  waler  jM»wfr  is  wanting  ;  although  so  uncertain  in  its  continu- 
ance, thai  lU  use  IS  necessarily  limiietl.  It  is  ordinanly  obuined  by 
means  of  the  vertical  windmill,  turning  on  a  horizontal  axis,  and 
haling  arms  with  obli(}ue  sails,  revolving  in  a  Tertical  plane.  In  this 
case,  ihc  »;iils  should  iinke  an  angle  of  only  about  20  degreen,  with 
the  weaiher.  or  plane  of  rotation  ;  that  is,  an  angle  of  about  70'  with 
the  a\i»  ;  and  llie  a\is  should  In?  capable  of  turning  around  htirizon- 
tally,  a«  the  wind  shifts,  in  order  that  it  may  act  in  whatever 
direction  ihe  wind  blows.  The  Horizontal  windmill,  turns  on  a 
\eru.Ml  a\is,  and  has  lU  sails  so  arranged  thai  they  may  catch  the 
unul  Hid  draw,  during  onedialf  of  the  rerolution.  but  not  during  the 
other.  WindfiiilN  are  used  for  grinding  grain;  but  oflener  for 
pum|Mn;j  wiier.  eiiher  in  salt  works,  or  for  draining. 

Aiimi  il  jMiwcr.  is  necessarily  used  more  frecjuenUy  than  any  other 
kind;  ihii  t»f  men,  oxen,  and  horsea,  being  the  moat  generally 
impl«»\etl.  Where  mere  physical  force  is  re«]uire<l.  that  of  oxen,  or 
hofsrs.  IS  prrferible.  from  its  l)eing  cheaper;  but  where  tlrength 
m»i*i  l>e  rornbineil  with  skill,  or  applied  on  a  small  scale,  that  of 
min  IS  A'twv  a%aiUble.  The  miMt  favourable  applicatum  of  humao 
sirvugih,  IS  in  drawing,  rather  than  pushing;  and  it  ia  greateat  when 
56 
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the  joiiiu,  or  limbs,  arc  nearly  straightened,  m  at  the  cloie  of  the 
stroke  in  pulling  at  an  oar.  An  ordinary  man  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  raiding  VAHM)  Ihsi.  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per  minute,  durin|(  8 
hours  pur  day.  The  measure  of  a  hor»t*9  power ^  acronling  to  .\Ir. 
Walt,  id,  tliat  he  can  raise  33,000  lbs.  at  tne  rate  of  one  foot  per 
minute,  during  8  hours  per  day. 

$  I.  The  ap|)lication  of  Steam  Potter ,  depends  on  principles  of 
mec!t:inic.4  and  oalurirs,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  ;  and  it 
now  remains  to  describe  the  Mtenm  engine.  The  boiler^  for  general* 
ing  steam,  is  usually  made  of  slieet  iron,  in  a  cylindrical  form  ;  and 
witli  itit  gauges  and  safety  valve,  is  rather  a  necessary'  appendage  to 
the  engine,  tlian  a  part  of  the  engine  itself.  The  steam  from  the 
boiler,  flows  through  the  »l earn  pipe ^  when  the  supply  valve  or  throttle 
valve  is  up«-ned,  into  one  eiul  of  the  cylinder  ;  where  it  acts  upon  the 
piMton,  and  presses  it  to  the  op|>osite  end  of  the  cylinder ;  from  whicli 
part  the  previous  steam,  or  air,  is  allowed  to  escape.  The  steam  bring 
then  admitted  inui  this  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  let  off  from  the  other, 
drives  hai'k  the  piston,  and  thus  causes  it  to  move  alternately  forward, 
and  backward,  in  the  cylinder.  The  admission,  and  escape  of  the 
steam,  is  regulated  by  means  of  the  Mteam,  and  erhauttinar  raireg  ; 
which  are  so  connected,  by  rods,  or  levers,  with  other  movmir  part*, 
that  they  arc  mechanically  opened,  and  shut,  at  the  pro(»rr  lime. 
The  piston  rod^  connecting  the  piston  with  the  working^  heam,  or 
with  the  crank  rod^  transmits  the  motion  to  the  axle,  in  order  to 
protluce  cirruldr  motion,  eitlier  directly,  or  by  means  of  the  working 
beam. 

In  some  hiirh  premure  en ei»»^*.— especially  for  loeorootires,— the 
steuiii  i.4  let  od*  into  the  air,  or  goes  to  crrate  a  draught  thn>ugh  the 
fire  :  and  in  sucli  engines,  the  motion  of  the  pi«toii  is  constantly 
resisted  by  the  atmospheric  pn'ssure  ;  but  in  the  Watts,  or  eonden$* 
inf^  en'jine,  the  steam  esra|>es  into  a  ronden$er,  or  separate  eyliniler* 
kept  cold  by  an  inthix  of  cold  water,  through  the  comlensing  ralve; 
by  moins  of  wliieh,  the  steam  is  almost  immediately  condensed,  and 
its  pH'ssure  on  one  side  of  the  pi9t«m,  in  a  ffreat  measure  removed. 
The  water  resultini;  from  this  condensation,  is  exhausted  from  the 
ryliiuler.  by  the  air  putnp  ;  and  thrown  into  what  is  calletl  the  hot 
ttelL  This  hot  water  is  carried  back  to  the  b«)iler,  by  means  of  the 
hot  ira'fr  pump  ;  and  the  condenser  stands  in  what  is  calle<l  the 
cold  wdl^  >uppli«'d  by  what  \^  termril  the  cold  crater  pump ^  tn  assist 
in  k«'epii)(r  It  cool.  The  rotary  motion  of  the  axle,  is  equaliied, 
where  tlii4  IS  desirable,  by  means  of  a  heavy  yjy  irArr/;  the  ra<K 
meiituiii  (»f  whit'h  keeps  up  the  motion  at  the  i/e #i  /  poa/t/t  of  the 
crank:  and  ilu*  \eltM'ity  may  be  rrjfulated  by  means  of  a  foremor^ 
conMotiMtf  '*i  heavy  ball-*  sii'»|>rnded  fnnii  levers,  on  each  side  of  a 
vertie;d  a\i»  ;  and  which.  I)v  llvinjr  otf  farther  fn»m  the  axle,  if  the 
veliM'ity  bi-  increjjcd,  act  un  other  levers,  which  at  once  dimmUh  the 
supply  of  steam. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Architecture,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  the  whole  art  of  build- 
ing; but  the  term  is  now  usually  restricted  to  what  was  formerly 
called  Civil  ^Architecture ;  or  the  building  of  dwellings  and  other 
edifices  for  civil  purposes,  with  all  their  subordinate  arrangements. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  apxo^t  chief;  and  ttxtuiPt  build- 
er; or  from  apx'''f^xtovta,  the  term  by  which  this  art  was  known 
among  the  Greeks.  The  building  of  ships,  is  sometimes  called 
Naval  Architecture  ;  and  that  of  fortifications,  Military  Architecture  : 
but  these  subjects  are  now  generally  regarded  as  distinct  branches, 
and  seldom  called  by  these  relative  names.  Architecture  is  occasion- 
ally spoken  of,  in  reference  to  its  ornamental  parts,  as  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts :  but  though  it  involves  ornamental  forms,  and  principles 
of  taste,  it  is  still,  in  the  main,  an  art  of  construction,  ranking  even 
higher  in  utility,  than  in  beauty  and  sublimity.  The  practice  of  this 
art,  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  Geometry,  of  Mechanics,  and  of 
Hylurgy ;  and  requires  a  sound  judgment,  correct  taste,  and  practi- 
cal skill  and  experience,  for  its  successful  prosecution. 

As  Architecture  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  so  is  it  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  among  the  arts.  The  earliest  habitations  of  mankind  were 
probably  caverns,  tents,  rude  cabins,  and  bowers  of  trees.  From 
these,  may  have  originated  the  four  principal  styles  of  Architecture, 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  world;  the  Egyptian,  or  Hindoo;  the 
Chinese,  or  Tartar;  the  Classic;  and  the  Gothic.  The  Egyptian 
and  Hindoo  styles,  appear  to  be  the  most  ancient;  but  their  origin  is 
lost  in  remote  antiquity.  They  have  since  given  way  to  the  lighter 
style  of  the  Arabs,  arid  Tartars ;  introduced,  by  conquest,  into  Hin- 
doostan  and  China.  The  use  of  unburnt  bricks,  may  doubtless  be 
traced  back  to  the  building  of  Babel  and  Babylon ;  and  the  invention 
of  tents,  for  dwellings,  is  ascribed  in  the  Mosaic  Scriptures  to  Jabal, 
the  son  of  Lamech,  long  before  the  Deluge. 

The  Grecian  style  of  building,  appears  to  have  originated  with  the 
Doric  order;  the  oldest  specimen  of  which  was  the  temple  of  Juno 
at  Argos,  built  about  1400  B.  C,  under  the  reign  of  Dorus.  The 
Ionic  order,  was  invented  by  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor, 
about  1000  B.  C. :  and  the  Corinthian  order,  is  said  to  have  been 
first  employed  by  Scopas,  about  430  B.  C. ;  the  story  that  its  capital 
was  invented  by  Callimachus  the  sculptor,  being  doubtless  fabulous. 
After  Greece  was  subjugated  by  Rome,  the  Grecian  orders  were 
modified  by  the  Romans;  who  added  two  other  orders,  of  minor 
note  ;  the  Tuscan,  and  the  Composite.  This  style  has  been  some- 
what further  modified  by  the  modern  Italians ;  but  its  best  specimens 
are  those  modelled  aftef  the  ancient  Greek.  The  Gothic  style,  origin- 
ated as  early  as  A.  D.  1093,  when  pointed  arches  were  introduced  in 
Winchester  cathedral,  in  England;  or  1137,  when  they  were  uded 
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in  the  abbey  church  of  Si.  Denis  in  France.  Tlii*  style  aru'rw.init 
undcrweiil  nuccessiive  inodilications ;  anil  it  received  i\n  name  from 
Inigo  Joneif,  and  Sir  Chri>io()her  Wren ;  both  of  nhoin  gave  a  pre- 
ference to  the  Italian  style. 

Wv  proceed  t(»  otfer  some  farther  details  on  thiit  subject,  under  the 
heads  of  Klenients  of  Architecture;  Oriental  Architecture;  Classic 
Arcliiit dure  ;  and  Ciothic  Architecture. 

$  1 .  The  EUiiuntu  of  .Irchiticture,  comprise  a  description  of  the 
various  parts  of  buildings,  with  their  construction  and  their  modifica- 
tions. The  foutuiation9  of  a  buildini^.  arc  the  lowest  part*.  u*iiaMy 
carried  below  the  earth's  surface,  to  support  the  principal  ^trl!ctllre, 
or  6U{ierstructure,  resting  tliereon.  Th(*y  should  extend  \**  firm 
ground,  below  tlie  re:ic1i  of  frost;  or,  wlien  the  gruund  is  ^ofi,  they 
should  be  commenced  by  drivini(  piles,  or  hharpened  timber**,  firmly 
down,  for  an  adequate  support.  The  wallii  of  a  tiuildin^,  arc  the 
sides  which  form  the  enclosure,  wliether  of  stone,  lirick,  woo<l,  or 
other  maleriuls.  Fire  places,  and  chitiniryM,  an:  usually  budt  in  rtm- 
neclion  with  the  walls ;  and  door*  &rc  provided  for  entrmce,  and 
windows  for  admitting  light.  The  p;*rt  immediately  owr  a  door  or 
window,  supporiini^  the  wall  al)ove,  iv  calbnl  a  lintel ;  the  prtijeetmns 
around  the  top  and  Mdes,  tlie  architrave  :  ?.nd  the  part  at  the  foot  is 
called  the  $ill.  .Irchen,  are  used  either  for  support,  or  enclosure,  is 
over  doors,  between  columns,  or  piers,  and  for  ceilings. 

The  roof  is  the  superior  covering  of  a  building ;  and,  if  rounded, 
it  is  called  a  dnmr.  Roofs  are  c'liUvr  Jlat ,  that  is  level ;  or  pent,  th  jt 
is  with  two  oppo»ite  ^lopes;  or  curb  HHtfs,  that  is  with  a  doubl**  ^Iojh* 
on  each  side;  or  hip  roofn,  ha\ing  four  slo|>es,  extending  down  Ui 
the  four  walls.  The  frame  of  a  roof,  is  composed  of  tru»$ea;  earh 
including  a  pair  of  rafters,  and  a  tie  beam.  A  small  dome,  is  rallfU 
a  cupola.  Floors  are  surfaces  for  supporting  persons  and  mher 
objects,  often  dividing  the  building  into  upper  and  lower  f/urf't. 
Stairjt^  for  connecting  different  slorie**,  arc  either  straight  or  tiinl- 
ing ;  and  their  proportions  depend  on  the  lengtlt  of  the  human  strp. 
Partitions,  are  used  for  ^eparatillg  rooms  ;  and  galleries ^  in  pu7dic 
buildini;^,  for  accommoilalini;  a  greater  num(N*r  of  person*.  A  piazza, 
is  a  coliMiniided  shelter,  abmg  the  whole  front  of  a  buildinj;  :  b-.t  a 
portico  hheliers  only  the  door ;  and  a  fr<i/<:<*'ijy  is  a  pn>jecting  Hoor 
on  the  outside  of  up(M'r  niiidows,  not  sup|M>rtrd  from  beneath. 

The  front  of  a  Imddini:.  is  called  the  fa^a  le  ;  and  the  triangular 
part,  at  the  end  of  the  nnif,  i*(  called  tlie  pediment.  An  ordrr  f»f 
An'hittrtun'.  J^laie  \.\  u^^ually  ctmiprises  a  rohnnade^  or  row  of 
columnt,  uiih  their  support  and  entablature.  A  stylv^tate,  is  a  ecdnn* 
naded  pl:itr>rm.  u  ith  stept,  i-xtendintr  around  a  building  :  and  a  ptjfs* 
iat,  is  an  eb'\ated  bl(M*k,  nr  mass,  supporting  one  or  mon*  rtdumns. 
A  rohimn,  is  a  round  pdLir.  or  eluncr.ited  support ;  and  a  pilaster  is 
a  square  one.  A  column  usually  consists  of  a  base,  or  enliri^rd 
part,  at  the  UxM:  a  nhaft,  nr  central  part;  and  a  rapital,  <ir  orna- 
mented part,  at  the  top.  The  entablature,  is  tlie  eoniinuout  p^rt 
resting  on  the  columns.  It  coni*t»ts  uMiallv  of  an  arehitrare,  nrit 
above  the  capitaU  ;  a  frieze  or  eeiitral  part,  separated  from  the  arrhi- 
trave  by  mouldings ;  and  a  cornice^  composed  of  projecting  mould* 
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ingn ;  forming  the  eare«.  Moulding*,  are  cootinuoits  omainenlt, 
projrrting  or  rrccdin^ ;  m  the  torua,  or  convex  moulding,  ant!  the 
Mcotia,  or  concave  niouldmg  arounil  the  base  of  columns ;  the  ecAt* 
nr/1,  or  convex  moulding  of  the  capital ;  and  the  cyiiia/ifim,  and 
oere,  which  are  convex  on  the  one  Hide,  and  ccmcave  on  the  other* 
The  ovolo,  ravel tOt  and  lalon,  shown  aUo  in  Plate  X.,  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Roman  ityle  of  Architecture. 

$  *2.  Oriental  .irchitecture,  includt**  the  Kgyptian,  Hindoo,  Chi* 
nene,  and  Moorisih,  or  Arabian  and  Turkish.  Egyptian  architectun^ 
•eem^  to  have  been  modelled  after  the  cavern  or  mound  ;  and  it  con- 
aisu  of  ( utacombfl,  temples,  pyramids,  pillars,  and  colossal  statues. 
It  1%  chjractehxed  by  slopmg  walls,  with  simple  concave  entabla* 
tureti ;  Il.tt  nxifs,  and  ceilings ;  and  short  ornamented  columns  :  the 
capiuU  being  sculptured  with  lotus  leaves,  human  heads,  or  other 
figures :  the  entablature  sculptured  w  ith  a  winged  globe ;  and  the 
wulN«  with  a  pn>fu!»ion  of  hieroglyphics.  Of  the  pyramidM,  at 
(•izeh,  that  of  (Mieops  is  tlie  largest  budding  in  the  world  ;  being  500 
fret  hi|r)i,  and  090  feet  square  at  the  base.  The  temples  of  ancient 
The!H><i,  that  !<«,  at  Karnac  and  Luxor,  with  their  avenues  of  lions 
and  «phynxe«,  are  annmg  the  moat  sublime  monuments  of  human 
labor;  thoiiirh  consecrated  to  a  debasing  idolatr)*.  Similar  to  these,  in 
it  A  etfcot,  i^  the  ancient  ifindoo  •Irrhittcture  ;  as  illustrated  in  the 
cavern<(  of  Klephanta.  Kllora,  and  SaUetta  :  but  the  modem  buildings 
of  Indi.1,  are  of  a  lii^hter  oriental  stvle.  The  ancient  Persian  arehi* 
trrturc,  3s  shown  by  the  niins  of  i*ersepolis,  closely  resembled  the 
Kgyptian. 

'Fhe  (^hinftf  »fylf*  mo<lelled  after  the  tents  of  the  Tartar  con* 
({urrurff,  m  rharactenzed  by  its  light  and  airy  veramlahM,  or  piaxxas* 
often  enclosed  by  lattice  work ;  its  slender  columns,  and  widely 
pnijccting  concaie  n»ofs  ;  and  its  many  stoned  pagoda*,  or  idol 
tfriiplrv,  «»ft<'ii  iK*t.igon»1,  and  covered  with  porcelain,  with  little  bells 
huni;  at  the  angles;  as  in  the  porcelain  tower  at  Nankin.  Ths 
Mo  triiH  arrhiterttire,  of  Arabian  origin,  is  also,  for  the  most  part, 
liicht  mil  airy  ;  with  numerous  minareiM,  or  small  domes,  projecting 
a^>«)vr  thr  rnofn ;  with  internal  courts,  shade  trees,  and  fountains ; 
an*!  with  a  profusion  of  ornamental  tracery,  or  lattice  work,  resem* 
Mtsi;;  bir.!«  and  flowers,  called  from  its  origin  arabe$que ,  tnd  bearing 
•oiiir  rr«efnblance  to  the  C^hinese. 

(  .1.  Tndcr  the  heail  of  CloMtir  .irehiierhift,  we  comprehend  the 
(•rt-rt.tn  ind  Kiiman  stvles,  with  their  later  modifications.  Tha 
(•r<M*ijn  ittyle  comprises  three  ofders ;  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin* 
i*M  iti.  Th«*  fhtrir  Or.hr,  (PUte  X.),  is  characterixed  by  its  strengtli 
:i'i !  «implirity :  toeing  the  iddest  order,  and  evidently  modelled  sAer 
t\r  pr:(nitnr  jo;;  cabin.  Its  columns,  resting  on  ■  Mtylt^bate^  ars 
ti«t!  illy  5  nr  A  diamctcni  high ;  and  are  peculiar  in  having  no  basss 
tiiii  :;r  tlutrl,  like  tho«e  of  the  Ctrecian  orders  generally.  Tht 
ri,.i'il  riitnpri«e4  an  echinus,  surmounted  by  an  ^Atfcifs,  or  tablst. 
Th«'  rnt:i*«Iiturr  i«  abfint  one-third  as  high  as  the  eolnmn :  and  ths 
nrrhitri%r  i«  p!  tin  :  but  the  fnexe  is  coroposetl  of  alternate  iriglyphM^ 
nr  t;riMt\ei|  projrrtions.  and  metoptB^  or  inlennedtate  panneb,  soms* 
*:inr4  poulptured.     Th^  cornice  eom prises  lbs  wMttulea.  or  slopuig 
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Work**,  likr  ilic  rmU  of  raflrrs,  wilh  sulfa*  or  conical  <Irop«  iindcr- 
nt'niii ;  :ibov<'  whirli  is*  thr  rnrontt*  or  larmier,  pnijcrtini;  far  out  to 
form  \\\v  v'.\\vs  :  :iiul  alxivc  tluH  is*  tlir  rrhinus,  or  rrownins*  inoulii- 
int(.  'I'll!'  \n*<\  tnoili'l  of  (his  on)*'r.  is  the  l*artfienon,  or  temple  of 
Mliicrv:i,  ill  tlif  Arropniis  or  riiailrl  of  Alhnis. 

Tlu*  fonir  ortlrr,  VVaU-  \.\  ii«  more  hitnilrr  than  the  Horir.  and 
is  rt*<*ntriii/fMl  \<\  !(•«  >iiiip!c  vnhttrf^  or  p:ir:tllfl  fsoroll;*,  onr  on  rarh 
side  of  thi'  r:ipit::l ;  thnr  front  cndM  brinj;  ronnrctiul  Ivy  wfiat  i<(  callril 
an  ajiftni :  uiili  :in  ccliinus,  Init  no  leaves*  underneath.  The  Ai!ic 
ba.«<*,  :»•*  well  :is  the  peruliar  lonir.  eonmsli  of  two  lorusev,  fiori\ 
or  prnj«'i'tinir  nioiihlinL;^,  and  an  intermediate  nrotia.  The  eulumnfl 
are  iiMi:ilI\  7  or  ><  tli;inieters  htj^h  ;  and  the  entahlaUire  le^9  than  one* 
ihinl  :.s  hiu'h  a-*  the  roliimn'<.  The  arrhitia\e  rnnsists  of  either  one 
or  thri*e  ftiyrins,  or  di.«tinrt  antl  sliirhtly  projeelinij  »nrfares :  hut  the 
frie/c  is  undnided,  thoujfh  often  jietdptun'd.  The  romire  hasi  a  row 
of  ttmtif.t,  or  small  tiHith*like  hlorks.  insiead  of  muttdes,  undiTneath 
the  corona  :  ahovr  which,  the  crowning  moiildmir  is  u«unlly  a  cynia- 
tium.  A**  examples  of  this  order,  we  may  mention  the  Knriheuin, 
in  till'  Acropnlis  ;it  Athens;  and  the  temple  of  Diana  at  |*phe<u*. 

Th«'  ('nrinthifiu  nftirr,  'Plate  X.  .  ►till  more  delnMte  than  ihe 
lonie ;  from  which  it  is  di«<tiniriii**heil  also  hy  two  ri>ws  i^f  Ieare«, 
ffculptiired  on  the  capital,  heneath  the  apron.  The  <*iirinlhian  ha«p 
haii  two  xrnfitis,  alternntini;  with  three  torunrn  ;  and  the  e.ipital  ha^ 
not  oidy  four  vnliite*<,  nieetini;  o!ili«}nely  at  the  ani*lci>,  hut  smaller 
Fpirnls,  «*:dl«'d  rnnHmi.r,  U'tween  the  leases  of  ihf  npper  row  ;  ihr 
whole  >nr:ii(Mi[i:i'd  h\  an  orn.immtal  ahacii'<.  'I*he  column  is  II  or  10 
dianH'ier**  hmh  ;  the  j»ha!*is,  as  in  the  pn'ce«iiMff  ordrrs,  JM'inif  cenrnlly 
y7r//fi/.  or  cut  in  criHixrs;  ami  t!ie  eiitahlature  is  rather  lower  than 
the  lonir,  in  pr<»portii>n  to  the  lieiL'ht  of  thr  rolumn.  The  arrliitrarp 
has  thn-e  f:isri:is  ;  the  frieze  is  eitlier  plain,  or  Kculpturrd  with 
figures;  and  the  cornice  has  dentils,  and  a  corona,  like  the  lonie ; 
tnit  is  surmounted  hy  f/rfr/i//.f,  a  favorite  <irecKin  ornament,  re«emMing 
leave«,  united  in  clui'ter-.  like  ilie  finders.  The  purest  (*onnthisn 
motlel.  was  the  ("horairie  Mimument  of  Lysicrates,  in  the  Acropniis 
at  Athi-ns;  huilt  hefnn*  this  order  wa?*  mmlified  hv  the  Koman  con- 
quest. 

Thr  Romans  adopted  the  three  ftrectan  onlers :  hut  alterrd  there, 
we  think  L'^'i^'rallv  fi»r  the  worsi> ;  l»v  the  intPHluetion.  fi»r  instance, 
of  cirriihir  ar**«.  in"»!i':id  f»f  elliptical,  for  the  section  or  conl«»ur  of  the 
moiiliiiML's  ;  and  hv  :«*lihr)^  a  profi|i>i<tn  of  sculpiureii  omnments. 
Th'-  Tii^rnn  nr  frr,  i*  liki*  the  Koman  |)«»ne.  «!eprned  of  ii*  tniflyph*; 
ami  ihr  ('•*tiiii  *siff  i-ri/fc.  :il«o  ailiird  hv  the  Komm*.  mav  Ik-  re- 
pqrdr*!  -i<i  .1  I'lirii'-WMiiMn  of  th**  linman  Ii*nie  and  <*onnt?iian;  ihnafh 
fiomr!ttn"o  li'**  tiinaiiifiitrd  than  the  hitler:  wherea«,  it  would  »rrm 
to  Ulitni;  at  ihr  «r:t|  nf  ih«'  ■r;i|p,  a*  iln*  lichtesl  ami  ijivesl  of  all 
the  iir«!«Ts.  Th'*  Ar.*h  nf  Trus,  at  Home,  wa^  of  the  I'ompnsiie 
onler :  *«ut  th«»  I'unihi'nn  and  trmplr  nf  Jupnrr  Staioi,  were  of  ilie 
('ori*i''ii;in.  'F'h»'  <*fi|i«fiini,  at  Rum*',  wa*  a  *:ist  amphitheatre, 
cap.i*»h'  of  h'»h!iii<T  nii»ri*  ttnn  HO.imm*  prninn'.  'Hie  pri-it  mnilrni 
chnri-hfs. — Si.  IVirr's  at  Ronif*.  and  St.  I^aul'^  tn  I,*iiwlon,- 
e^sentiallv  in  the  Roman  stvle. 
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^  I.  Tho  trrin  Gothic  .irrhitecture,  i*  applied  to  that  ftylc  which 
pn*%jilr(l  ttiroui^houi  (irtMl  Itritain,  Fr.iiirt*.  and  (■rrmaiiy,  in  th« 
t*hurt*!ir<i  aiul  r.i^tl«*A  built  liuriii);  the  frud.il  and  recent  ageti.  It  is 
chararlerufd  by  the  i^rntt  heii^ht,  and  lon^  vertical  line*  of  its 
ediliccn  ;  iiji  lofiy  towrn  and  »pirr»^  the  former  Mjuare,  the  latter 
poinlctl,  3<  It  we're  to  pierce  the  »ky  ;  il<  hittlrfMnrs,  or  projecting 
external  piepM,  to  ntnMij^thcn  the  wall?*,  with  pimuictrM  surmounting 
ihem  ;  ii»  ptunird  nrrAr i,  o\cr  «loor<  and  win<low!i,  the  latter  often 
niibduiileil  by  m«i!lion«  ;  it^  rluMterri  cotitmnt^  fitrmed  of  neYcnl 
timall  otwn  united  ;  iiji  irroineJ  crilin<*$^  formed  by  pointed  arehetf 
olUn  ^pringinu  from  pillan*  f)r  corlwU.  and  ineciini(  in  the  i^romi  or 
oify%r«i  ;  :ind.  linully,  it*  jjreat  displny  of  ornamentu,  or  trarrr%f  and 
fnttiH,  on  the  cciliiijr^,  and  around  windows,  antl  tlie  galleries  of 
churches.  ThiJi  »i\le,  therefore,  unites  the  fjualities  ot'  streni^th, 
ftubliniity,  and  ncainesii ;  prtMlucini;,  we  think,  e8|)ecially  in  Urge 
buildini^<i,  a  plea«(ini(  and  ftoleran  elFcct. 

In  tlic  early  (tothic  f»ivle.  fn>in  11^9  \o  1272,  the  arches  were 
acute,  or  lanrrf.  In  the  pure  CJothic,  frtnii  1272  to  I  IrtI,  the  arrhes 
were  ftfui/alrrai  :  each  »nle  l>eini;  an  arc  of  GO'  :  ind  in  the  florid 
(flothic,  from  1  KW  to  15CH),  the  os^ff  arch  was  used;  the  up|>er  part 
U'liijj  con^ei  downw.inl.  and  the  whole  depresseil  or  flattened.  The 
cathedral %,  or  mtn<«ters,  that  is  the  central  churches  of  the  dioeeset, 
had  jrener.dly  a  i^round  plan  in  the  form  of  a  cro»$  ;  the  nare,  or 
lonjfe^t  branch.  Immuij  turned  lowanli  the  west,  where  was  ilie  main 
portal,  or  enlrancr  ;  the  chnir  factnjf  the  east,  with  its  lar^e  oriel,  or 
bay  window;  and  the  north  anil  south  branches  beinif  ciUed  the 
transept %.  The  choir  contained  the  chancel :  antl  the  rood  Inft,  ao 
named  from  the  Ao/y  rood,  or  holy  cross,  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  cathedral.  The  best  KnKhsh  specimens  of  this  style,  are  the 
cathedrals  of  York,  Kly,  and  Lincoln ;  and  Westminster  Abbey. 


rHAPTER  !V. 

riATKc-rriut. 

Wk  propose  the  term  Viatecture,  as  nearly  synonymont  with  CirtI 
Kncinernng.  to  include  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridj^es,  rati* 
r«>ad<,  .ind  cin:iU,  and  water  work*  ;  and  the  improvement  of  rivetv 
and  bir^Mir^.  T.te  b.i«i«i  of  this  term,  in  the  l*atin  wont  ria,  a  road, 
«»r  way  ;  a*  the  constniction  «»r  improrement  of  ways  of  eominunica<- 
lion  i«  the  prineipil  objeci  of  f'iri/  E n 'Winter in t(.  The  word  En* 
sinter,  or  ii«  primitive  wtinl  engine,  is  derivetl  from  the  Freneh 
rn:r»'«.  •iifnil'\  ng  any  complex  machine;  but  applies!  nritrinally  to 
m  icbifir*  u«r»l  in  wir;  the  managers  of  which  were  termed  En- 
Ifinerr*.  I'nd  Knirineerinf  was  comprehended  by  Vitruvius,  and 
the  older  *in!rpi.  %%  a  part  of  Arrhiteetun* :  and  it  was  not  antil 
a^HMii  the  \rir  IT^K*.  that  the  term  fVri7  Engineer  was  applied  to 
thr  b  niders  of  ftids.  brulKes,  and  canals  :  to  distinfuish  them  froia 
Kugineers,  pnmanly  so  cmlled,  or  Miliury  Bngineera.     The  term 
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TopozntphUal  Eniilnrrr^  has  been  more  reccnlly  applicil  m  Uiom* 
porsiMis  cnt^airrd  in  making  survcvH  ur  reconiiaiKanceti  fur  ^ialvctural, 
or  Hiinil.ir  jniriMK-iC:*. 

In  1771.  Mr.  Jolin  Smeaton,  the  constructor  of  the  E(lJyst4iiii* 
Liirht  llnii<ii',  :iii<l  oih<T  work?*,  prociirnl  the  formation  of  a  S«K:irty 
of  Civil  Kniriiii  ITS  :  :«inrr  which  time,  thin  art  has  been  reco)*nizi'il  a« 
a  (liMiiii't  profi'-^sioii.  The  term  Civil  Kiigineerin^  lian  yuirt*  hieii 
mon*  with'lv  r\iMit!(.'il,  :it  l«'a>t  !>v  i^ume  uriienf,  to  incluih*  the  cun- 
8iruiMinri  nf  iiiiirtiiniTy  in  ^rneral,  ami  the  art4  of  metallurt^y  and 
mi  III  11::.  I*<>r  this  re^Mon,  ami  for  fjfreater  hymmrlry  in  the  nomm- 
rl:itiin\  \vr  )i:ivc  ventured  to  pru|>oi*c  the  term  Viaterture^  as  ahf»\r 
cii'tiiK'iK  to  iiicliiile  a  more  limited  and  diritinrt  ranire  of  ohjt'cti*.  all  of 
ufiii'h  |iroj>iTly  he  roinpreliended  as  ariK  of  conveyance.  *V\\v  i^ua- 
liticaiioiis  of  the  viatict^  or  civil  ent^ineer,  Miould  l>e  e»«rnti;dly  the 
rami'  ;i*<  iho*ir  of  the  architect;  though  Homewhat  diflerenlly  direct4-d. 
On  thf  iiiiport:in('t>  of  tin**  art,  already  alluded  to,  in  introducmi;  this 
dcpartint'ut,  as  one  of  the  means  by  wliich  improvcDient  is  CAiend- 
inf!  ii^  m:irc)i  umoni^  the  nations,  wc  have  no  farther  room  to  c&- 
patiati*. 

Thr  con-lruction  of  Ifoads,  must  have  commenced  at  an  eaiiv 
period  of  history  ;  and  tliosc  of  the  Komann  are  justly  celebrate.l ; 
9ome  i*(  ihrm  bein>r  of  masonry,  several  fret  deep,  (ireat  improve* 
ment>  Iiivi*  Itrcn  made,  in  modern  France  and  Hn^jland.  particularly 
by  Mi\Vd;ini  and  Telford,  in  tlie  construction  of  stone  roads,  at  onc« 
both  chivip  :intl  dtirahlr.  Of  ItriAs^ra,  the  earliest  remains  are  tho»e 
of  the  Kiiinrms  ;  who  constructed  no  fewer  than  six,  acmi!*  the  Titx-T, 
at  Roini*.  Tlu'  first  cm^t  iron  brid^re,  ua**  that  of  Colebrookdale,  o\rr 
the  Si'vrrn.  ererird  in  1777.  The  earliest  Cana!  f«»r  navij^almn  tiiat 
we  r  111  lurntion.  wa>  in  Ki;ypt,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Ked  Sea,  tieeun 
by  \echo,  Vt\i\  H.  (\  ;  and  conipbtcl  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
2Hn  H.  r.  Oihi-r  canals  wcrt*  ron^'truoird  in  Huypt;  and  a  few  lo 
Italy,  by  the  Konian««,  chiefly  for  purposes  of  draininif.  Aori*.  «rrr 
in%'entf'd  in  Ilolltml.  about  A.  I).  1117!  ;  and  used  mmui  after  in  lialv. 
Thr*  rir>i  irrt'it  r;in:d  in  rraufe,  uas  that  of  liriare,  unitini;  thr  n*in 
Iioin*  :iiid  Sfiru' :  b<'i;un  in  KVK'i.  but  cnmpletrd  in  IftTi  :  and  the 
fi^^t  of  miLMniuili'  in  F'ml'I  iuil,  was  thr  Duke  nf  Iirii!srtrafrr'%  ranal, 
ext(  ndini:  fri>ni  hi«i  roal  niiiict,  to  Mincbt-sti-r,  U'lfun  in  I75>*,  and 
coinph>'.rd  in  177<i;  Mr.  Ilnndley  lK*iti|p  the  Knffineer.  Thr  .l/ii/- 
<f!ejir.r  r:in:d.  in  Mii^'-arliUM-ttA,  the  first  of  ni>te  in  the  I'mtrd  Stiti-s, 
wa<i  Im  1:1111  It  17*^1),  and  completed  in  1HU8  ;  undfr  llir  supers  isioo 
of  (*mI.  n.iMwtn. 

ftni/f  'U  in.  :ippr;tr  t>i  Irive  tM*en  used  in  the  sione  quarries  of  an- 
cient !*;:>;■'. ;  iii<l,  :it  a  more  n-crnt  p«Tioi!.  in  the  mines  of  (verminy. 
Thi\  \\'  r<  t'lr-t  intr<idui*ed  in  l'!ni;lauil,  at  the  coal  minr*  near  Nrw* 
ca«*t!r.  in  liVlit  nr  'A'A.  Iron  rads  wf*n>  not  usi*d  untd  173M;  nor  00 
any  •>\ti-noi\i'  \vi«r)^  liniil  ]7^>7,  wh«*n  they  were  empbiyt'd  at  (*ule- 
bn>i>kd  di*.  Th*  tir^t  railroad  in  thr  Tnited  State*,  was  that  from 
the  ^vmt'  ip::«rrii'4,  in  Qiiinry,  M:i«»a('husftt».  lo  Ronton  harbtir ; 
coinji!i':i  d  in  1*»«7.  I.-n'onnitne  fiiL'ines,  of  imjicrftvt  ron«inirtion« 
wrri>  iiivt-nti'il  and  p.it«-nt«  d,  as  early  as  M02,  by  Trf%ithiek  aDil 
Vi%un  :  but  it  was  not  till  18M,  when  Uic  frcal  trial  look  place  no 
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the  Lirrrpool  and  Manchett^r  road,  that  their  importaoce  was  appro- 
cialrd  ;  aiul  they  were  found  lo  be  adapted  for  rapid,  as  well  as  cheap 
tranii|><)rt;ition. 

Tht*  rtut>ji*ot  of  Viatrcturr,  is  naturally  divided  into  the  study  of 
romnioii  KoatU  and  llridgrs ;  of  Rail  Roads  ;  of  Canals  and  Water- 
works ;  and  of  Kivrr  and  llartMir  Improrements.  Perhaps  Qm 
Li^Uimf^  UvUmg*  most  closriy  to  this  branch  of  the  arts ;  lo  whichf 
if  »o.  It  may  (h*  rrg.irded  as  an  appendix. 

^  1.  TUv  ronfltruction  of  (\tminon  RoaJt,  as  well  as  of  other  via- 
trrtnr.il  works,  should  be  basrd  on  a  reconnaisance  of  the  route  or 
loraiioii ;  rtM{uiriug,  in  all  important  cases,  a  re^lar  survey,  with 
lr%i'llini»4.  'V\\v  aris  of  Surveyinf^,  and  Topography^  belong,  wo 
think,  rnorr  rltt<«rly  to  this  than  to  any  other  branch  of  the  arts;  and 
alt!ioui;h  thry  dr|>rnd  on  mathematical  principles,  they  are  rathor 
appIi«MUons  than  ri^scnlial  parts  of  Mathematics.  Roads,  should,  of 
cour««*.  Ih*  as  straight  as  the  places  to  be  connectetl,  and  difficultioo 
in  the  w.iy,  will  allow.  Thr  rise  should  not  be  greater  than  1  fool 
in  1 1,  or  ill;  unless  in  extreme  cases.  The  transverse,  or  croio 
sectinn,  should  Ih*  convex  ;  and  for  a  road  20  or  24  feet  wide,  at  least 
C  inohti  higher  in  the  middle  than  on  the  sides.  Sidt  drainMf  to 
carry  ntJ  ihe  water,  and  occasional  cro$$  drainM^  are  necessary,  lo 
presrrvi*  roads  in  gmnl  onler.  To  prevent  the  action  of  rain  and 
frost  on  earthen  n>ads,  is  the  object  of  $tone  roadM ;  which  are 
coverrd  with  a  crust  of  finely  broken  stone,  called  melal,  from  8  to 
12  inrhe«  deep,  ultimately  becoming  so  compact  as  lo  resist  the  ioi* 
pn**«ion  of  carnage  wheels. 

//ri(/;rr«,  are  variously  constructed,  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron :  and 
thry  may  lie  classed  either  as  elevation^  or  MUtpenMion  bridges ;  tbo 
latter  hanging  on  chains,  firmly  fixed  at  the  extremities.  Bridgos 
shoultl  always  rest  on  firmly  founded  pierM,  The  simplest  pionu^ 
ummI  for  wfMHien  bndges,  are  formed  by  driving  piltM^  or  sharpenod 
p«>st4,  in  r  iws,  crosswise  of  the  bridge  ;  and  these  rows  framod 
to^(  Our  with  cross  timl»ers,  are  sometimes  called  IreMlieM,  SlOM 
pirr«  are  sometimes  f«»unded  by  means  of  a  coffer  dam,  or  strofig 
etirloiiurr  ;  from  winch  the  water  is  pumped  out,  leaving  the  boUoa 
tetiip<irariiy  dry.  Sometimes  they  are  built  in  a  cloMt  eaUMon^  or 
witir  tight  l»ox,  made  to  sink  in  its  place,  as  it  is  filled  with  tbo 
m4«>riry  ;  and  sometimes  they  are  built  by  means  of  an  open  coissom 
madf  of  piles  and  pile  planks  driven  down,  and  filled  with  b^lon^  or 
a  mixture  of  i^mall  stones  and  hydraulic  mortar.  The  ends  of  piori« 
called  itarlinz'*  ha^e  usually  a  rounded  or  pointed  form,  to  break 
the  irr.  an!  dt«ide  the  water  in  Its  passage.  The  mbutmtniSf  or 
extrctiic  pier«.  when  titey  are  to  resist  the  pressure  of  an  arch  on  OM 
sidr  oii!\ .  ha«e  neetl  of  great  thickness  and  strength. 

S  2  The  construction  of  Pail  Road$^  like  that  of  the  best  comoMMl 
road*.  Tr<|uirrs  a  careful  preliminary  survey,  and  great  judgment  in 
the  l«HMtion.  The  tracks  or  line  of  parallel  rails,  must  have  no  angn- 
lar  |M>ini«,  but  chans^e  iu  direction  by  means  of  cirrref  ;  which,  unleee 
in  extreme  ci*es,  should  have  a  radius  of  not  less  than  400  foot. 
Neiihrr  sYiouM  the  iltpf,  or  inclinatioo  of  the  road,  exeeed  10  fcot  in 
a  mdr,  or  in  exucme  cases  50  feet ;  if  intended  for  locooKMivee  with 
57  tPt 
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considoniblc  loails.  A  greater  rise  tlian  this,  is  tonicliinca  ovcrcfimr 
by  inclined  pianea  ;  with  stationary  engines,  or  othrr  adJitional 
power.  A  ioromotivr  r/i:ri/ir,  wiili  I  ttuis  of  itD  weiglit  resting  on 
the  driving  whecU,  will  draw  with  a  Torre  of  at  leaait  3dU  lbs.  or 
1-2 Jih  of  itH  driviniT  weight,  wiiltout  slipping  on  the  rails:  and  this 
force  o(  traction  will  draw  a  load,  on  level  rads,  at  least  200  tiroes  ms 
great,  that  is  of  2tN)  times  :iGO  lbs. ;  or  at  least  32  tons. 

After  a  rail  road  is  i^raded^  the  excavations  gene  rally  supplying 
eartli  for  tlie  embank  in  ent^i,  the  latter  Kliould  have  time  to  setde  be- 
fore the  rails  are  laid  down.  Kails  of  wrought  iron,  are  now  preferred 
to  those  wliich  are  cast ;  as  being  stronger  ftir  the  same  weight,  and 
less  liable  to  fracture.  The  train  raiit^  formerly  used,  having  a 
flange  to  keep  the  wheel  from  running  otF,  are  now  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  edi^c  ntil^  with  is  rounded  on  the  top,  and  does 
not  collect  the  dust ;  the  flange  l>einif  tnnsferred  to  the  wheel.  Tlie 
rails  sotnetiines  rest  cm  wooden  string  pieces  and  cross  sleepere  ;  but 
the  be^t  are  fastened  to  stone  sleepers,  by  means  of  iron  rhains.  or 
fixtures.  To  enable  the  engines  to  pass  each  other,  tumoula  and 
crossings  are  constructed ;  with  a  ntcitrh,  or  moveable  rail,  to  direct 
the  car  either  to  the  main  track  or  to  the  side  one. 

$  3.  The  construction  of  CanaU%  and  ll'iUrr  IforkM,  is  based,  like 
the  preceding  works,  on  a  careful  survey  and  location.  Canuls  are 
used  either  for  trriVn/ioii,  or  watering;  including  aqueductt^  for 
supplying  water  to  buildings  anil  cities ;  or  for  dfMiecatiotu  as  for 
draining  marshy  land ;  or  for  /lariiTo/toii,  which  last  are  the  mi^n 
numerous  and  iinport;int  class.  Ship  CaniJ$  are  usually  20  feet 
deep:  $loop  canal n^  H  or  lo  feet:  ant!  hoat  catialB^  from  3  to  0  feel 
deep ;  the  banks  having  usually  a  slo|)e  of  about  3-3,  or  two  in 
height,  to  three  of  b.-ise.  A  can:il  must  either  be  on  one  continuous 
level,  or  divided  into  several  if  vein:  and  if  one  of  theae  be  higher 
than  those  on  either  side,  it  is  called  the  Mummil  levrh  being  the  most 
difficult  to  supply  with  water.  This  supply  sometimes  requires  the 
construction  of  larire  and  expensive  rrsfrroirs,  and  feedtn* 

The  passage  fmm  one  level  to  another,  is  effected  by  meant  of 
lockft  formerly  calletl  chamber  h>rks :  with  gates  at  each  end.  Hy 
•huttinir  the  lower  irairs,  and  irradually  Tilling  the  lix-k,  a  boat,  within 
it,  is  raised  to  the  higlier  level ;  and  the  upper  gates  may  tlien  be 
opened,  for  it  to  pass  on  its  way.  The  locks  should,  if  possible,  be 
ao  ltH*ated,  and  the  canal  kept  of  such  a  heiglit,  that  tJie  conUguous 
excavations  and  einbankmrnts  may  l>e  equalized,  au  nearly  as  cir- 
cumsiaiices  will  allow.  l*anals  Munetimes  pass  over  streams,  on 
Oifttedurti,  or  strong  bhdires ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  ml 
roacis.  thry  are  m.-ide  to  pass  thnmgh  mountains,  hy  /iinnr/s.  dug  for 
the  purpose.  Small  streams  pass  under  canals,  ilirough  rv/c-rrft ; 
and  su(>ertluous  water  is  earned  otr  from  canals  by  wasle  ^riert. 
The  supply  of  water  re«|uired,  will  depend  upon  iu  l«jas,  by  leakafe, 
lockage,  and  evap<»ration. 

S  4.  The  impn>vrment  of  Rirer»  and  Harhof.  depends  panlT  on 
the  rem«>val  of  ohsitnirtions,  and  partly  on  the  conBtnietioo  ol  h>iiraB- 
lic  works;  n*quirine  a  iboniueh  knowledge  of  the  thcofy  ofcurrMli, 
waves,  and  tides.     The  navigation  of  ri  rers,  is  improved  by  reiMvuig 
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iihoaU,  rocks,  mad.  ifret ,  and  tnagi,  from  the  chianel :  and  these  in* 
pn»%rment«  arr  ^tfectrd  by  various  means ;  af  by  wa»hingt  that  !•» 
causing  a  sudden  flood  to  rarry  away  the  obstructione ;  or  by  dnd' 
einz*  rrmovinK  the  earthy  matter  with  a  dredfing  maehioe  ;  or  by 
olaMting^  for  the  removal  of  roeks  ;  or  by  euttiiif  and  drifginf ,  for 
tlie  removal  of  dnftwood,  enags,  and  aawvers.  These  latter*  stand 
erect  in  the  water ;  but  the  siuijfs  are  fixed  ;  while  the  $awyer$  havt 
a  vilimtory  motion.  Where  the  eurrent  is  deadened,  produeinf  a 
shoal,  the  remedy  is  a  wing  dam^  diminishing  the  width,  and  ineraas- 
iniT  the  velocity.  Where  the  current  is  loo  strong,  produeing  rapida, 
the  rcmc<)y  in  a  short  canals  with  locks,  and  a  dam  if  necessary  at  its 
upi>cr  end  ;  for  passini;  around  the  rapids  or  falls. 

i/arf»ori  are  inipn>ved,  bv  removing  obstructions,  as  above  ei* 
laintMi ;  and  by  building  wharves,  dorks,  and  marine  railways,  for 
.ithng  or  repairing  vessels ;  with  light-houiies,  and  beacons,  to  guide 
ships  in  entering;  and  piers,  moles,  jetties,  or  breakwaters,  to 
•helu*r  the  harbor ;  or  sea  walls,  and  revetments,  to  protect  the  shofes 
frvim  abrasion.  Dry  dotk$^  are  so  constructed,  with  strong  gates 
hnrini;  outward,  that  the  water  may  be  exhausted,  aAer  the  ship  has 
entered  to  lie  repaired,  /f  el  doekM^  are  made  to  be  kept  always  fnllt 
and  enten*d  by  ships  only  at  high  tide;  in  harbors  where,  without  this 
aid.  the  falling  tide  would  leave  them  aground.  /rllteSt  are  waUt 
de^ii^ned  to  turn  the  current,  and  wear  the  ehannel  deepest  in  certain 
paru  of  the  harbor.  BrttJtwaien^  are  usually  formed  of  a  great 
mass  of  stone  thrown  into  the  sea,  till  it  forms  a  wall  rising  libove 
the  surface,  to  shelter  an  important  and  expoeed  position  from  the 
waves.  This  subject  is  an  extensive  one ;  bat  we  hare  no  rooB 
here  to  pursue  it. 


i: 


CHAPTER  V. 
NAvrrBcnmB. 

Titx  bnnch  of  Navitecture,  or  Ship  BuiUinf  •  ralaiee  to  the 
stniction  of  all  vessels ;  whether  ships  or  steamboats.  We  here  ex* 
tend  the  term  to  include  a  description  of  the  rigging  of  ships ;  to* 
ifrther  with  the  construction  of  small  boats,  technically  called  boat 
btiilifing.  The  name  Navitecture,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  t«»f»  m 
ship,  and  tt mt^^w,  a  builder;  and  the  appellation  of  nafriUti^  wooM 
(k*  ipplirahle  to  persona  engaged  in  this  branch  of  art  The  wotd 
»htp^  t«  from  the  Saxon  sct/i,  or  the  German  fcA(^|  and  it  is  ofom 
u«ril  in  a  reneral  sense,  as  synonroMNtt  with  vessel ;  though  it  hae 
also  a  •penfie  meaning.  Ship  building  is  an  art  of  great  antiqnitf 
and  importance ;  requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  priaetptes  m 
Mechanics,  and  of  Ilylnrgy,  and  AfchiieclQiet  for  tta  sneeeesM 
prosecutioQ. 

The  first  vessels,  built  in  the  pfimittve  ages,  weie  somD  boats,  or 
rafb :  sometimes  covered  with  sktne,  and  used  for  croaaing  rivera* 
or  coasting  within  sight  of  die  sImmo.    The  invealioo  of  soilt  hao 
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been  attributed  to  Dnt'daUid ;  but,  on  this  point,  nothing  certain  U 
known.  The  Phcpriiciuna  impro%-eil  the  art  of  ship  building;  and 
constnirtcd  vessels  of  greater  sixe  and  strength.  Saiiyard$t  are  said 
to  liave  been  invented  1210  B.  C. ;  and  anchor  $  were  used  as  early 
as  700  B.  C ;  previouBly  to  which,  vessels  in  harbor  were  either 
struiulrd.  or  ifcrured  by  halsers.  The  Romans  dedicated  their  ships 
to  particular  divinities:  and  built  some  few  vessels  of  enormous  sixe. 
The  invontiun  of  the  (*ompass,  already  alluded  to  under  magnetism, 
(p.  362],  and  especially  the  extension  of  voyages  to  the  Indies,  and 
to  Aincrion,  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  led  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  lo 
a  boMcr  style  of  ship  building,  which  was  adopted  and  farther  im- 
pruvcd  by  the  FInglish.  The  ships  built  two  or  three  centuries  ago, 
were  very  high  at  the  ends,  and  liable  to  bend,  or  become  broken- 
backed.  The  theory  of  mechanics  was  first  thoroughly  applied  to 
ship  building,  by  Paul  lloste,  in  a  work  published  at  Lyons,  in 
1690;  and  this  theory  has  been  farther  extended  by  Navier,  in 
France  ;  At  wood,  in  Knjrland  ;  and  Chapman,  in  Sweden. 

The  first  pniject  of  Steam  Navigation,  worthy  of  notice,  appearv  lo 
have  been  that  of  Jonathan  Hulls,  of  England;  who,  in  1730,  pmpos«d 
the  constniciion  of  a  steam  tow  boat,  with  paddles  at  the  stem.  In 
17R1,  the  Marquis  Jelfruy,  or  Jouflfroy,  is  said  to  have  built  a  steam 
boat  at  Lyon;*,  in  France.  In  17H3,  Rumsey  of  Va.  conceived  the 
plan  of  a  steam  boat,  propelled  by  the  reaction  of  a  current  of  water, 
fon*ed  thn)ugh  the  boat,  in  a  cylinder  extending  ita  whole  leofih : 
and  be  actually  built  a  Imat  on  this  plan.  In  1787,  Mr.  Filch  badi  a 
•team  boat  at  Philadelphia,  movetl  by  vertical  oars  at  the  tides,  and 
with  i*on«i4lcrable  elTect.  The  lir^it  boat  actually  propelled  by  steam, 
in  l'iMi:Iand,  was  built  by  SyniinKton.  in  17HH,  with  paddles  at  the 
stem.  The  pnijcrt  of  prtipcllin^  a  boat  by  means  of  paddle  wheels 
at  the  Niilr;*,  wa!«  sui;i;rsted  by  Oliver  F!vans  of  Philadelphia  ;  and 
actually  executed  by  him  in  1^01.  But  all  these  attempts  were  eon- 
stdcrtMl.  by  the  world  at  large,  ;is  f;iiliires :  and  it  was  reserved  for 
our  cnuntryman  Fulton,  to  demonstrate  the  iitililv  of  steam  naviga* 
tion ;  by  conntrtictin^.  in  m07,  a  boat  which  made  regular  voyages, 
fn>m  that  time  onw';ir'l.  between  New  York  and  Albany.  This 
improvement  was  not  adopted  in  Great  Driuin,  till  the  year  18 it. 
The  fiptt  voyngc  acro<i4  the  Atlantic,  bv  steam,  was  made  in  1810, 
by  our  countryman,  ("apt.  Rivgers  :  and  the  present  system  of  trans- 
atlan'.ic  steam  navii;:iti«in,  which  commen^d  in  1838,  foms  a  new 
era  v\  tbi^  art,  if  not  in  the  historv  of  the  world. 

We  !>ball  treat  briefly  of  Naviterture,  under  the  heads  of  Ship 
Buifiliiij!,  Ship  Riegint:  :  and  Steamboats. 

y  I.  The  proce94  itf  Ship  RniUlin^*  requires  aeeurate  drawings; 
whirli  :ire  nftm  m:idr*  nn  »  large  fl'ior,  and  of  the  full  sixe  of  the  venwi. 
The  dr:i\ving  in  elcr.in.iii,  m  eilled  the  f  Affr  plan  :  and  gives  ihe 
hei:;tit  iml  apjN^amnrf  nf  the  ship  as  seen  from  one  side.  The  erase 
•ecti  Ti.  ^biiwing  the  nhip  a^  seen  from  behind,  is  called  the  ba^^ 
pfan  ;  .ind  a  driwin:;  '>f  the  ^bip.  as  «ecn  from  above,  is  called  ihe 
deck  phn,  or  h-df-Sreailtb  plan.  These  drawings  preauppose  a 
thorou);h  knowledge  of  this  art ;  as  of  the  displaremcnt  of  wnler 
by  the  ship ;  its  centres  of  gravity  and  boojmncj ;  ili  i 


rwiftaaee  to  OTOTtomiaf ;  Um  bMi  shape  ton  niliait  and  for  i#* 
ceiTinf  the  load ;  the  poeitioo  of  the  laaeta  and  aaiJa ;  and  othef 
eontideratioiia. 

The  fore  part  of  a  Teeaal  ie  called  the  6oie.  or  item ;  and  the 
hinder  part,  the  •itm*  The  lowet t  part,  formed  of  proiectaaf  tinbOTi» 
is  the  *rc^/  which  rune  akwif  the  whole  leiifth,  from  the  emiwai$r^ 
in  front,  to  the  ruddtt^  by  which  the  ship  it  steered,  at  the  stem. 
The  rudder  is  tomed,  in  small  vessels,  by  means  of  the  kdm  m 
tiller ;  but  in  large  vessels,  bv  means  of  a  wkeei  and  axle.  The 
floon  of  a  vessel,  are  called  decM$  /  and  a  higher  portion,  at  the  slefSt 
is  called  ihe  qumrttr  dtck.  An  opening  through  the  deck,  to  reeetfta 
the  lading,  is  called  a  kmichway,  or  hatch ;  and  the  spaee  within  the 
vessel,  which  contains  the  cargo  or  load,  is  called  the  koid.  The 
body  of  the  vessel  is  called  the  huU  $  and  the  masts,  aails,  and  ropett 
for  moving  and  managing  the  hull,  are  called  the  rigging. 

The  limbers  of  a  ship  being  shaped,  by  means  c7  pattema,  frofli 
the  drawings ;  the  framingis  commenced  in  the  ship  yard,  iisnallj 
near  the  water's  edge.  The  keel  is  first  laid,  on  the  Hockit  or 
supports  prepared  for  it ;  and  to  thia,  the  item  and  $term  pais  an 
framed  ;  bring  held  in  their  plaee  by  shorea  or  props.  The  ri6f ,  Of 
floor  timbers,  forming  the  sidw  of  the  ship,  are  next  aet  up,  aal 
framed  into  the  keel ;  and  the  angles  at  the  ends  of  the  ship,  on  eaek 
side  of  the  stem  and  stem  posts,  are  filled  up  by  timbers  called 
/W/orIrs,  held  more  firmly  by  iop  iimU^trs.  croesing  them  at  the  top. 
The  ktthon^  $iemMon^  and  itemson^  are  then  fitiedover  the  keel, awl 
end  posts  ;  as  it  were,  doubling  the  keel,  on  the  inside,  and  securing 
the  whole  together  more  firmly.  The  6emiis«  Of  deck  timbera,  an 
then  laid  acrsys ;  and  the  joinu  which  they  form  with  the  ribs,  an 
braced  by  Anees  /  one  branch  of  which  is  bolted  to  the  rib,  and  thi 
other  to  the  beam.  The  frame  is  then  ready  for  planking,  calking 
sheathing,  coppering,  and  launching;  all  of  which  is  done  belbn 
the  rigging  commences. 

S  %.  The  Rigging  o/Skioi^  is,  we  think,  more  cloeely  eoonedid 
with  Naviiscture  than  with  Seamanship ;  thoogh  it  most  necessarily 
be  understood  b^  sailors.  A  hmu/.  Is  a  timber,  or  seriee  of  timbeiB» 
erected  in  a  ship,  to  carry  the  90iU.  When  there  are  two  masia, 
rising  from  the  deck,  the  hinder  m  called  the  inmiflMsl,  and  thi 
other,  the  forewuut.  When  there  are  three,  the  hinder  ie  called  thi 
mi:enmmMt ;  the  next  ike  mainmast;  and  the  other  the  foremaal» 
When  shorter  masts  are  placed  above  theee,  they  are  called  topmuuU$ 
ai  the  tore  or  main-topmast ;  and  other  masu,  placed  above  thent 
are  called  t^pgmUmntmmMit  t  distinctively  nsmed  from  the  lowest 
masu  which  support  them.  Spare  extending  horixoataOy  aeron  thi 
masU,  are  called  yerifs ,  being  named  from  the  aasti,  and  nenally 
supporting  square  sails ;  while  a  6oo«i,  extending  back  Irom  the  Ibol 
of  a  mast,  snd  s  g^ff^  back  from  the  lop,  support  a  trapexoidal  Ion* 
and-sA  sail ;  as  £»  msinsail  in  sloops  and  eehoooers.  The  fteiM|pfii» 
projecting  over  the  stem,  and  the  iib  boown^  in  ptolongalMm  of  ilt 

lib  and  1 


receive  the  lower  end  of  the  iib  and  flying  jib;  whieh  are  trtangnkr 
fore-andnifi-eaib,  extending  down  from  the  lop  of  the  ibremael,  m 
keep  the  vessel's  head  to  the  wind.    Similar  lo  then,  are  ainf* 
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uili*,  extending  from  Uic  top  of  any  mast,  to  the  foot  of  the  one  neit 
before  iu  The  square  saiU,  like  the  yards  which  support  them,  are 
naini'tl  from  tlie  contiguous  masts ;  and  studding  sails  are  sometime* 
added  on  each  side,  to  enlarge  them,  when  the  wind  is  light. 

Tlie  masts  arc  licld  more  steady  by  the  thromh  ;  which  are  stroof 
ropes  extending  from  their  tops  down  to  tlic  sides  of  the  ship; 
and  wliicli,  with  cross  ropes  called  rattlingt^  form  ladders  for  the 
sailors  to  ascend.  The  masts  are  prevented  from  falling  backward, 
by  it  ay  9^  or  ropes  extending  from  their  tops  downward  and  forward  ; 
and  their  bark-stays  have  the  reverse  eflect.  The  ropes  for  support* 
ing  tfic  bowsprit  and  jib-boom,  are  called  bobstays,  martingales,  and 
guys.  Those  for  managing  the  sails,  are  halyards^  for  raising  them  ; 
sheet  St  for  turning  tliem  to  the  wind ;  with  tacks,  braces,  liAs,  and 
clewlines ;  nil  of  which  arc  called  nmninic  rif^f^ingf  to  distinguish 
thcin  from  tlie  suuitliiig  rigging,  whicli  remains  fixed. 

Vcsstcis  are  dilTerendy  named,  acconling  to  the  manner  of  their 
riggini;.  A  sloop,  has  but  one  mast ;  with  gib,  and  nainsail,  and 
sonietinics  a  square  topsail.  A  schooner,  has  two  masts»  but  with 
fore-and-aft  sails,  except  the  ti>psails.  A  brig^  has  two  masts,  both 
carrying  s(|n;ire  sails ;  and  a  brigantine  has  two  masts,  but  th« 
hinder,  or  niuinin:isi,  is  rici^ed  like  that  of  a  schooner.  A  sAi/i,  has 
three  inaats,  all  square  rigged :  a  barque  has  three  masts,  but  the  mizen 
mast  nut  st^uare  rigged ;  and  a  three  masted  schooner^  has  three 
masiM,  all  fore  and  aft  rigeet).  A  ^llip  of  5t>0  tons  burthen  should  be 
about  100  feet  long,  and  30  broad ;  drawing  alK>ut  12  feet  of  water. 

$  3.  The  couMtniction  of  Steamboats,  is  similar  to  that  of  sailing 
vessels ,  except  in  the  arrangemenu  for  applying  the  moving  force. 
Steninlitiats  require  to  be  built  very  strong,  on  accounl  of  the  strain 
and  j.irrinir  of  tlie  machinery ;  but  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
framiiiir  is  the  same  as  that  wliich  we  have  already  doieribed.  For 
river  navigation,  and  transportation  of  passengers,  the  deck  is  made 
much  wider  tlian  the  body  of  the  vessel,  by  an  extension  of  the  deck 
timbers ;  an  arrantrcnient  which,  for  ocean  navigationt  wouM  be  un- 
safe. The  proper  adjuittment  of  the  engine  or  eni;ines,  to  the  boat, 
as  rejranlit  weiirlit,  shape,  poKition,  and  |>ower.  is  of  course  a  iubjeet 
of  the  )lig)ie^t  importance.  A  steamboat  of  30t)  tons  burthen,  sniicd 
for  river  navitfation.  »liould  be  about  1*20  feet  long,  and  30  feet  broad; 
with  about  ti  feet  draugfit  of  water :  and  should  hare  an  engine  of 
about  5.'i  liorsi*  power,  weighing  at>out  32  tons ;  with  a  cylinder  of 
3  feet  diameter,  a  pi««ton  of  A\  feet  btmke,  and  paddle  wheels  17  feet 
in  di.iMii-ier,  and  5  feet  long.  The  fly  wheel,  is  entirely  superflnoon 
in  yi«:iiiilM)ai.<.  if  they  have  two  cylinders,  with  pistons  acting  on 
crankii.  at  ri^ht  jnjrles  to  each  uther.  on  the  axle  of  the  paddle  wheels. 
For  !(ej  \t^!«il*i.  ilie  enrine  is  placed  in  the  hold;  and  the  paddlea 
may  1h-  ^n  enn^tnirted  as  to  W  unshipped,  or  taken  in,  during  a  gale. 

The  rau*4*»(if  fx;j/(iiin;i  uf  hteam  boilers,  are  various;  but  chieiy. 
the  exeeitiive  hi'a'.int;  of  the  iMiilrr,  while  the  engine  is  stopped,  aiid 
the  MUtlden  fl«iw  oi*  water  u|»oii  the  heated  part,  proilucing  the  sudden 
rrntraiiun  of  a  i:n-al  quantity  of  rteani :  the  tmilrr  at  such  timen, 
beine  alniidy  o\iTrhar::rd,  uiilc*^  the  uteam  has  been  escaping  freel 
iu  the  mean  while.     The  best  of  all  rrniediea»  would  bt  the 
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tnininf^  of  proffMed  ttmin  eofineert,  in  the  whole  tbaory*  as  well 
M  ihe  prtctical  tti«,  of  tteam  power :  and  next  to  this,  the  nee  of 
boilert  without  return  flues,  or  chimneys,  passinf  thfotigh  theoit 
with  additional  safety  rwXrf ;  and  fusihle  pltifs«  whieh  wmld  OMlt 
and  let  out  the  steam,  when  loo  much  heated.  AU  larfe  ten  Teaaele 
should  he  provided  with  iifi  boai$.  so  htiilt  at  to  he  ineapahle  of 
sinking,  even  when  filled  with  water. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NATIOATIOII. 

KATI0AT10II  IS  the  art  of  conducting  and  managing  Teasels ; 
cially  while  at  sea,  or  sailing  from  port  to  port.  In  this  definitibo, 
we  include  SeamanMhip,  or  Uie  art  of  mancsuvring  a  veasel,  hr  metM 
of  the  sails,  anchors,  and  other  appendages  ;  considering  this  as  an 
essential  part  of  navigation,  in  ita  wider  aense.  The  name  is  derifed 
from  the  l«atin  woitl  maviffoiiot  of  the  same  meaning;  and  thk 
from  the  l^atin.  niiris,  or  the  (treek  »«vf,  a  ahip.  Navigatton  depende 
on  (he  principles  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Physical  Oeom- 
phy  and  Melrorology :  and  the  sailing  of  vesaels  involree  a  pectuiar 
claM  of  nrohlcms  m  Mechanics.  In  connection  with  ship  bvildtngv 
this  art  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  mightiest  agents  of  oom* 
merce  and  civilization.  It  has  rendered  oceans,  which  would  other* 
wi«e  have  been  impassable,  the  great  highway  of  nations;  and  tlie 
kourre  of  vast  riches,  from  their  extensive  fisheries,  and  their  sob* 
marine  productions.  The  subject  of  Xnmmui%t9^  or  the  navigmtkNl 
of  the  air,  by  means  of  baliaonM^  has  perhaps  more  relatioos  to  thie 
branch  than  to  any  other ;  though  it  is  a  subject  of  minor  impori* 
anre. 

Among  the  ancient  nations,  the  Phttnicians  weie  the  most  akiOed 
in  Navigation ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  diieded  their  cooree  bj 
the  sun,  as  early  as  1530  B.  C.  Their  vojragce  were  mostly  eott* 
fined  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Deighboring  aens ;  tboiigh  some 
writers  believe  that  one  of  their  veeaels  circnmaavipted  Africa.  The 
eon*truction  of  maps  was  the  grealest  step  attained  by  the  aneienli, 
in  advancing  the  art  of  navigation.  This  art  was  revived,  in  modem 
timet,  by  the  rich  commerce  of  Venice  and  (Senoe  with  the  eastern 
coasu  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  invention  of  the  Mariner'a  Com* 

fiass,  aided  Vasco  de  (tama  in  discovering  a  soathem  paeaage  m 
ndia ;  and  guided  (^olumbus  to  the  discovery  of  a  New  World;  than 
enhsoring  the  importance  of  Navigation,  and  stianlatiaf  others  to 
its  improvemenL 

The  /or  /me  was  introdneed,  ahoat  the  year  1070,  to  OMasore  the 
rate  of  a  ship's  sailing;  and  in  plaee  of  the  AUroUbt^  with  drenbr 
ring*,  and  the  nirbmlHt^  or  croes  staflT,  for  finding  the  altitndee  of 
criestiil  bodies,  the  Bmtk  $imf^  invented  by  Davie,  aboot  16INI»  aad 
sometime*  rslled  I>a«is*s  qoadrant,  fnmishM  a  better  method;  natB 
the  introdnctaoo  of  lladley's,  or  more  properly  0^nff$  Qmmirmiif 
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inTentcd  by  Godfrey,  of  Thiladelphia,  in  1730.  Priore  Henry  of 
PortuiraU  revived  the  we  of  plane  charts,  to  mark  and  indlra:c  a 
ship*«  course :  but  the  mode  of  allowing  for  the  eartirs  uphrricity, 
or  the  convergence  of  the  meridians,  was  successively  improved  by 
Nuncs  or  Nonius  of  Portugdl,  in  1537 ;  by  Mercator  of  IWIgium,  in 
1509;  and  by  Wright  of  England,  in  1599.  The  invention  of 
logarithms,  by  Napier,  in  ION,  and  of  CiunterU  scale,  in  16*20, 
greatly  facilitated  nautical  calculations :  and  the  more  exact  measure- 
ments of  the  earth,  and  impn>ved  astronomical  tables,  of  later  times, 
have  fartlicr  benefitted  the  art  of  Navigation.  The  British  eovem- 
ment,  in  1703,  rewarded  Mayer  for  his  new  Lunar  Tables,  with  a  gift 
of  X'3000;  and,  in  1705,  it  awarded  X  10.000  to  Harrison,  for  his 
invention,  in  the  prccctling  year,  of  a  (Mironometer,  sufliciently 
accurate  to  serve  for  rinding  tlie  longitude  at  sea. 

The  principal  topics  of  Navigation,  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  heads  of  Seamanship ;  Dead  Reckoning;  and  Astronomical  Navi- 
gation, or  Nautical  Astronomy. 

$  1.  SearnanMhip^  is  the  art  of  sailing  a  ship ;  chiefly  by  managing 
the  sails  and  rigging,  so  as  to  conduct  it  on  the  desired  roursr,  and 

S reserve  it  from  danger.  The  rigging  of  vessels,  we  have  already 
escribed,  as  far  as  there  was  room,  in  the  preceding  branch.  A 
ship,  when  in  harbor,  is  either  attached  to  some  object  on  shore,  by 
a  strong  rope  called  a  hahrr  ;  or  is  secured  at  a  distance  from  shcire, 
by  one  or  more  anchors^  let  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
to  which  the  vefriiel  is  attached  by  strong  ropes,  or  chainn,  railed 
eahlfn,  Wh«'n  a  vessel  heaves  up  her  anchors,  or  casts  off  her 
fastening*,  and  hoi«its  sail,  to  change  her  position,  she  is  said  to  get 
under  treisrh.  The  It* ft  side  of  a  veiisel  is  ralle<l  the  iarhoani^  and 
the  right,  the  starhnard  side;  and  the  side  turned  from  the  wind  is 
also  calhd  the  leeward.  A  $tiff  vessel,  is  one  which  will  not  easily 
overturn ;  in  contratlistinction  from  a  crank  one. 

A  ship  sailing  with  the  wind,  that  is.  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
wind  blows,  is  »aid  to  have  the  wind  aft,  (»r  to  sail  before  the  wind. 
Whi-n  ii  blows  crosswise  of  the  ship,  she  is  said  to  have  the  wind 
abram  :  that  i«.  airniii«tt  the  l»eam  ends,  or  »idrs.  in  this  case,  the 
■aiU  arc  placnd  oMiijiiely  to  the  wind,  which  thus  exeru  a  force  to 
move  thf  vcf«rl  at  ri^ht  anifles  to  its  own  dinction.  When  the 
wind  riiines  fnun  a  pctint  still  more  ahead,  the  ship  is  said  to  be 
cln%f  fiatdfd  :  and  by  having  the  *ails  %*erj'  obliipie,  most  Tr*»rls  can 
sad  tou.irdii  th«*  point  fmm  whirh  the  wind  Mows,  within  4  or  6 
point**,  tint  i«,  I.V  or  07!'.  In  ihi*  ca«e,  they  sail  slower,  and 
makf  niiifc  Iffwmf ;  dnftinif  vidf ways  with  the  wind,  and  falling  off 
from  ihc  rniir«r  nn  wliirh  they  firi%e  to  sail.  In  onler  to  appmarh 
a  p!:i<*r  til  thr  irimltrard^  a  vr*iii-l  fnu«t  frer|uenlly  tark  t  aailing  as 
dingily  :i*  po«*i»i|r  inunri!*  ihr  jdirr.  but  inclining  alternately  to  th* 
rifbt  nnil  to  ihi*  li  ft  of  1!.  at  e^rh   lark  or  tnm. 

Vrf*»  I*  always  tark  hy  tiirnine  ihcir  hes<l  towards  the  wind,  and 
brann!;  thf  ^ail^  oMi.jnrly,  lo  aul  ih«*  tnrnine.  till  the  wind  eomeo 
suffn-ii-nily  on  the  oihrr  «juirtrr;  wfn-n  the  sails  which  act  favorably 
arc  •  II  !  to  draw,  Tti  iW'r  a  fi)rf-and-aft  sail,  is  ii>  turn  il  so  that  it 
may  receive  the  wind  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  nne  okfect  m 
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efiiBcted,  in  square  sails,  by  bracing  the  yards  obliquely  in  one  or 
the  other  direction.  When  a  ship  turns,  with  her  head  from  the 
wind,  so  as  to  receive  it  on  the  other  quarter,  she  is  said  to  veer.  The 
danger  arising  from  strong  winds,  is  diminished  by  shortening  sail^ 
either  taking  in  a  part  of  the  sails ;  or  reefing,  that  is,  contracting 
them,  by  tieing  them  in  folds.  In  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  fore-and- 
aft  rigged  vessels  should  bear  up,  or  head  towards  the  wind ;  but 
square  rigged  ones  should  receive  it  abeam.  In  a  storm,  vessels 
sometimes  lie  to,  or  head  towards  the  wind ;  and  sometimes  they 
scud,  or  drive,  heading  from  the  wind,  when  there  is  no  danger  from 
a  lee  shore. 

§  2.  Dead  Reckoning,  is  the  mode  of  estimating  the  course  and 
distance  which  a  ship  has  sailed,  by  means  of  the  compass  and  log« 
without  the  aid  of  celestial  observations.  The  course,  or  direction 
sailed,  as  well  as  the  bearing,  or  direction,  of  distant  objects,  is 
reckoned  from  the  north  or  south  point  of  the  horizon,  towards  the 
east  or  west;  on  land,  usually  in  degrees,  but  at  sea,  in  points,  each 
of  which  is  equal  to  11^  degrees.  The  point  called  N.  N.  E.  (north- 
north  east),  for  example,  is  half  way  between  N.  E.  and  North ;  and 
E.  N.  E.  is  half  way  between  N.  E.  and  East.  The  log,  consists 
of  a  fiat,  quadrantal  piece  of  wood,  loaded  on  the  curved  side,  so  as 
to  make  it  float  edgewise  in  the  water,  and  attached  by  its  three 
corners  to  a  line,  which,  unwinding  from  a  reel,  when  the  log  is 
thrown  overboard,  measures  the  distance  which  the  ship  sails,  away 
from  the  log,  in  a  half  minute.  The  number  of  knots,  run  out  by 
the  log  line,  indicates  the  number  of  miles,  per  hour,  that  the  ship 
is  sailing.  The  log  is  cast  at  frequent  intervals ;  the  course  being 
continually  noted ;  and  from  these  data,  the  actual  course  and  dis- 
tance gained,  or  made  good,  each  day,  are  calculated  by  what  is 
called  Traverse  Sailing ;  an  application  of  plane  trigonometry. 

Distance  gained  by  a  ship,  northward  or  southward,  is  called  dif- 
ference  of  latitude  ;  and  that  gained  eastward  or  westward,  is  called 
departure.  The  former,  compared  with  the  previous  latitude,  gives 
the  latitude  attained ;  but  the  departure,  being  expressed  in  nautical 
miles,  differs,  numerically,  from  the  difference  of  longitude ;  except 
at  the  equator ;  owing  to  the  convergency  of  the  meridians.  When, 
near  the  equator,  this  difierence  is  neglected,  in  finding  the  longitude, 
the  calculation  of  the  ship's  place  is  then  called  Plane  Sailing,  At 
a  distance  from  the  equator,  the  reduction  is  usually  made  by  means 
of  the  proportion,  cosine  of  the  latitude  :  radius  ::  departure  :  dif- 
ference of  longitude ;  which  last  is  thus  found,  by  the  method  called 
Middle  Latitude  Sailing,  In  high  latitudes,  the  surface  sailed  over 
may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  a  cone,  having  its  vertex  beyond, the 
pole ;  and  the  method  of  finding  the  ship's  progress,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, is  called  Parallel  Sailing.  The  most  accurate  solution  of  this 
problem,  is  by  the  principle  of  Mercator's  Chart;  in  which  the 
parts  of  the  earth  towards  the  poles  are  represented  as  enlarged,  to 
make  the  meridians  parallel ;  the  degrees  of  latitude  being  enlarged 
in  the  same  proportion ;  by  which  the  true  bearings  of  places  are 
accurately  preserved.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  problems 
in  Navigation,  is  hence  called  Mercator*8  Sailing, 
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$  3.  Jinlronomical  Sttviiiatiotu  or  Nautical  Antronomy,  relates 
to  tlie  fin(lin)(  of  a  sliip'M  putfiiion,  by  means  of  celestial  ohsen'ationt ; 
whether  of  the  hum,  moon,  |>laiietj«,  or  tixed  stare.  It  consist  of  two 
principal  operations ;  tinding  the  latitude,  and  finding  the  longitude  : 
as  by  tliCHc  data  tlie  ship's  place  is  defined  on  the  eartlfs  surface. 
The  injjtnuneutd  cliielly  used  in  taking  angles  for  these  purposes,  are 
the  reflecting  quadrant,  and  $extant,  and  the  repeating  circle :  all 
of  which  liave  a  moveable  arm,  with  an  attached,  or  revolving  mir- 
ror, which  is  turned  till  the  image  of  one  of  the  objects,  seen  by  a 
second  reflection  from  a  tixed  mirror,  appears  close  by  the  side  of 
the  other  object  seen  directly  ;  when  t1ie  vernier,  on  the  arm,  gives 
the  angle  between  them,  read  off  on  the  graduated  limb. 

The  tatitudr,  is  most  commonly  found  hy  observing  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  sunV  lower  limb ;  adding  thereto  the  sun*s  apparent 
semidia meter,  for  the  altitude  of  his  centre  :  subtracting  fn>m  thi>«  the 
dip  of  the  liorizon,  y^  hich,  at  sea,  ap|M'ars  lower  than  its  true  place  ; 
and  ^u)>tr acting  aUo  tlie  refraction^  produced  by  the  atmosphere. 
Knowi^L^  thus,  the  sun*H  altitude,  and  tinding  his  declination  by 
means  of  the  tables,  we  find,  by  addition  or  substraction,  the  altitude 
of  the  C4}U.itor,  which  is  the  complement  of  tlic  latitude  soui^hi,  or 
the  dilTiTcnre  between  it  and  IM)  .  In  the  same  manner  wr  may 
find  the  latitude  Ity  means  of  t)ie  mo<in,  or  a  star ;  but  in  tlie  ca<»e  oif 
the  moon,  wc  muyt  allow  tor  the  parafhtjr  in  altitude,  to  obtain  the 
direction  in  whicli  the  moon  would  appear  if  seen  from  the  earth's 
centre. 

The  lon'^itude,  is  found  by  means  of  the  chronometer;  which 
may  eiilur  be  used  as  a  simple  timepieee,  for  noting  the  local  ti 
of  any  celestial  phcnomenun :  or,  if  well  regulated,  it  may  be 
gardeil  .'it  showinir  the  time  at  (•reenwich,  by  comparing  which  with 
the  local  time,  tlie  ditFcrence  of  longitude  is  found;  allowing  Ift'  lo 
an  hour.  In  the  former  of  these  two  uses,  if  an  eclipse  of  one  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  happens  at  4  oVIm-k,  V.  M.,  by  the  ship's  local 
time,  when,  as  found  by  the  Nautical  Almanac,  it  happens  precisely 
at  nonn,  at  (treenwieh,  then  the  ship  must  be  60'  east  of  Green* 
wicii,  or  in  iVi  of  E.  longitude.  Tliis  difference  of  time  is  mors 
commonly  found,  by  observing  the  angle  between  the  moon  and 
a  star,  and  notintf  exactly  the  local  time ;  then  finding,  by  the  Lunar 
table>.  ilie  exact  iinic  at  C> reenwich  when  the  moon  and  star  make 
the  same  .iii^'le  :  correctini;  it  in  l>oth  cases  for  the  parallax,  in 
tliis  way,  the  chninometer  iiself  may  be  verified  at  frequent  inter* 
vals,  !i\  lutMiiH  of  Lunar  tthurvatiouM :  and  tlius,  wherever  the 
ship  m.iv  Sc.  the  actual  time  at  Ctreenwich  mav  alwavs  be  kmiwn  I 
and  thence  the  li>ni;iiiide  may  )>c  found,  wheneier  the  local  time 
be  found,  bv  celestial  observations. 


XIV.  DEPARTM£NT: 


CHREO  TECHNICS. 


Is  the  department  of  Chreotechnies,  we  indade  what  are  oooi* 
roooly  tenned  the  Uaeful  Art«,  exdative  of  those  comprehended  ia 
the  preceding  department ;  or,  in  popular  languafe,  the  arts  of  Agri* 
culture,  ManufacturcK,  and  Commerce.  The  name  ia  derived  frooi 
the  (treek,  xi>»^*  necessity  or  utility,  and  t§x^tt  «i  >it;  correapond* 
ing  to  the  common  appellation  abore  mentioned.  Strictly  apeakinf^ 
these  aru  rank  with  the  preceding  in  utility;  and  all  the  arte  are  tiM* 
ful  in  a  d^reater  or  leaa  degree :  but  aa  the  present  elaaaification  r»* 
quired  (he  adoption  of  some  distinctive  appellation  for  this  group  of 
aru,  we  have  selected  that  above  given,  aa  the  best  which  has  eoiM 
to  mind.  We  may  add,  that  the  arte  here  comprehended,  are  mom 
mi»<*elUnfous  than  those  of  any  other  department ;  and  the  claaaift* 
cation,  in  thia  instance,  may  aeem  leas  natural  than,  perhaps,  in  any 
ot>ier.  Htill,  the  common  aaaociation  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures, 
and  C^ommerre, — in  connection  with  the  neceaaity  of  aaaigning  lo 
them  some  definite  place  in  the  syvlem,— -will,  it  ia  believed,  bt 
found  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  arrangement  here  adopted ;  especially 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  other  departmenta  of  thia  prortneet 
and  with  the  system  at  large. 

The  connection  between  the  arts  above  named,  resnlts  rather  fhMi 
the  aid  which  they  afford  each  other,  than  from  any  stmilaritr  ia 
their  pntcesses  or  operationa.  AgricuUurt^  sopplies  sooM  of  tlM 
re<|uiaite  materials;  though  many  of  them  are  obtained  froon  Iha 
mines,  the  foresu,  or  the  sea,  and  hence  have  been  treated  of,  ed* 
lectively,  under  the  branch  of  Hylurgy.  By  Afgm{^efi<fef,llieee  mm^ 
terials  are  prepared  for  their  immediate  uses  or  objects ;  and,  by  meaae 
of  Commtret^  they  are  distribnted  in  the  varioos  places  where  they 
are  wanted  for  consumption  or  eichange.  Thtis,  theee  arte  eonspifi 
to  promote  the  comfort,  and  thereby  to  advance  the  intellectital  ataM 
of  society.  Were  we  to  adopt  the  claseification  of  the  arts  as  ettlMT 
mechanical  or  chemical,  tlwee  above  named  would  bt  widely 
rated ;  and  some  of  them  would  be  entirely  ooutted  ia  the  provi 
of  Technology. 

The  antiquity  of  Agricnllare*  night  setn  lo  deanad  lor  it  ai 
earlier  place  in  the  present  proriaee ;  aad  woald  have  obtained  iL 
had  there  been  sullietent  affinity  between  thie  ait  and  those  aesigaed 
to  the  prcreJing  department.  Bat  when  it  is  eoastdered  that  Xgri* 
culture,  as  an  art,  could  have  made  bat  little  piogiaes  before  the  ooa> 
siniction  of  dwellings  for  shelter,  aad  londs  for  ooaMituueatioa,  tUi 
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argumrnt  will  sink  in  importnnrc;  while  tlie  rraflona  already  a^t^ii^n- 
ed  for  the  prcHont  arrun^fincnt,  will  n'tain  their  fnll  furre.  Tfie 
auhjert  of  IlorticuUure^  or  gardening,  is,  we  tliink,  so  extenMtir  ;ind 
intrri-:<tinjyr,  as  to  nifrit  a  Hi'p.iratr  plare,  an  a  distinct  branch  i»f  the 
arts,  thon«rh  rlo^'ly  allied  to  Aj^rirulture,  or  the  labors  of  the  ticld. 
But  tlicre  iii  anotlirr  group  of  arts,  standing  next  to  these ;  and 
whii'h,  thoutrh  very  «*}<sentiul  to  our  pliysiral  comfort,  seldom  nuetj 
with  hi<T:iry  notice;  we  mean  the  arts  of  houM'keeping  and  cookery. 
For  this  group,  usually  the  pro\incc  df  the  gender  si'X,  am!  Mime- 
tinie>  coniprehendt'tl  under  tht*  title  of  Domestic  Kconomy.  hc  ven- 
ture to  pro|)OHe  the  name  Domirulturr,  as  significant  and  distinctive, 
and  s\  inuM'trical  with  the  nanieH  of  the  preceding  branches. 

The  word  Matvtfacturt^  derived  from  the  I^atin,  mnnuM^  the 
hand,  and  facia,  I  make,  liierally  siirnifies  the  making  of  things  by 
hand  :  but  it  is  comnutnly  applied  to  the  fabrication  of  any  ^nlaII 
articles,  whether  iin mediately  liy  the  hand,  or  by  the  aid  of  machi- 
nery  ;  as  doth,  cabinet  wnrk,  |M)nM'lain,  and  various  machines,  in- 
■tniments,  und  uteii!»ds.  The  minor  manufacturing  pursuits,  arc 
often  called  trade  a  ;  pn»b:ibly  from  the  Latin.  fraJo,  I  deliver :  l»€- 
eause  the  articles  made  are  ol'ti-n  delivered  singly  to  custi»iiirr«,  or 
purchasers.  As  the  distinction  between  tndes  and  other  mannfae* 
luring  purjiuit'i,  i?i  v:ignr  :ind  unimptirtant,  and  as  the  subject  m  so 
exten»ivc  as  to  merit  a  divi^tion.  we  pmpoKe  to  treat  of  manufactures 
under  the  two  lieads  of  fVs/iVrirr,  and  Ftirniture  ;  the  fonnrr  ciiin- 
preliending  the  manufacture  of  eiuth.  and  the  arts  subordinate  thrn-to: 
and  the  latter  comprehending  the  reinainiiic  manufactures  of  moie- 
able  artieles,  which  C(»llecti\cly  fitrin  an  im|H>rtant  group,  though 
separately  they  are  nf  minor  iinp<irtancc.  The  subject  uf  Commtret^ 
may,  we  think,  be  properly  comprehended  as  one  single  brant'h  uf 
Chreotechnics  :  the  last  in  this  department. 

The  arts  above  referred  to,  aside  from  those  of  eonstrueiion  ami 
conveyance,  probably  furnish  occupation  to  nine -tenths  of  the  human 
race.  Their  pursuit  is  necessary,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  society ;  and  honnntble,  in  all  ca»es,  where  it  promotes 
the  genenti  welfan*.  It  has  »tiinubi1ed  the  cultivation  of  the  triencefl. 
and  tliereby  opened  new  atenues  to  truth  and  utility,  diseorery  ami 
invention.  It  has  subs^idized  the  powers  of  nature,  and  compelled 
the  winds  and  the  water;*  to  ci>me  hirth  and  labor,  at  the  wbrel  and 
the  for];e,  the  loom  ami  the  laihe,  that  man  may  find  time  to  tit  his 
ingeniiity,  for  new  and  fartlier  impniiements.  Hut  we  are  eon* train* 
ed  to  add  that  their  pursuit  may  Ix'i'ome  tiK)  engrossing;  especially 
when  It  h:ii  mere  we.dth  for  its  ti'ijeet :  and  that  unless  lelieved  br 
int<T\.d*i  of  re«t,  «tiii1y,  ind  medttati«in.  it  lends  to  degrade  the  miml. 
and  a^«Mr{)  the  better  thought;*  and  fer!mi;s  of  our  nature.  Wr  shall 
rejoirr  in  the  iiu-riM^te  «if  l.dHir-«>.i\  irii;  machinery,  if  it  allow  the 
laboring  dashes  lei«iiri-  for  iiient.d  ci.ltun*.  and  the  chanties  of  life : 
but  if  it  h:i\e  the  etTeet  of  contrr'.iiit;  men  themseUrs  intn 
money  nuking  machines,  it  is  a  result  rather  to  be  deprecated 
desired. 

The  improvements  which  ha%c  U-en  made,  in  the  arts  now  tiiMfer 
consideration,  refer,  for  tlie  most  part,  rather  to  their  cxieiisioa 
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to  their  excellence.  The  fields  and  gardens  of  the  ancient  Romans 
were  nearly  as  well  cultivated  as  our  own :  their  food  was  quite  as 
delicious ;  their  dresses  were  as  durable,  and  as  gay,  if  not  so  fine  in 
texture ;  their  furniture  was  nearly  as  comfortable ;  and  what  they 
most  desired,  they  procured,  though  at  great  expense,  from  foreign 
parts.  But  instead  of  a  few  fertile  spots,  vast  regions,  which  were 
then  impermeable  forests,  are  now  brought  under  tillage  :  silk,  which 
in  Rome  was  a  luxury  for  princes,  is  now  worn  by  the  common 
classes  of  society ;  cotton,  which  there  was  barely  known,  is  now, 
by  the  aid  of  machinery,  become  the  cheapest  of  fabrics ;  domestic 
comforts  are  multiplied ;  and  commerce,  aided  by  the  mariner's 
compass,  and  the  mighty  power  of  steam,  now  distributes  with  sur- 
prizing facility,  the  productions  of  every  clime,  over  all  the  civilized 
portions  of  the  globe. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  indi- 
vidual branches  of  Chreotechnics,  in  the  order  already  pointed  out ; 
Agriculture ;  Horticulture ;  Domiculture ;  Vestiture ;  Furniture ;  and 
Commerce. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AGRICULTTRE. 

Agricultttre  is  the  art  of  cultivating  the  ground  ;  including,  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation,  the  rearing  and  management  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  ager,  a  field ;  and  cultusj 
tillage  or  cultivation  ;  and  the  term  Rural  Economy  has,  we  believe, 
nearly  the  same  meaning ;  including,  perhaps,  something  of  Architec- 
ture and  Gardening.  It  has  been  termed  Farming,  from  the  word 
farm,  which  in  England  usually  signifies  a  portion  of  land  leased  or 
rented ;  and  it  has  also  been  called  Husbandry,  though  this  word 
has  often  a  wider  signification,  as  synonymous  with  good  manage- 
ment of  one^s  business,  and  provision  for  one's  family.  Agriculture, 
though  apparently  simple  in  its  operations,  still  derives  benefit  from 
various  sources  of  knowledge.  From  Machinery,  it  borrows  its  im- 
plements ;  from  Chemistry,  it  may  derive  a  knowledge  of  soils,  and 
the  means  of  fertilizing  them ;  from  Botany,  a  knowledge  of  the 
plants  which  it  cultivates  or  eradicates ;  and  from  Zoology,  it  may 
learn  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  animals  which  it  rears,  with 
the  means  of  improving  and  training  them  for  greater  utility  to  man- 
kind. 

As  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  arts  essential  to  the  existence  of 
society,  it  was  cultivated  in  the  earliest  ages  of  human  history. 
Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground ;  Abel  was  a  shepherd ;  and  Noah 
planted  a  vineyard.  That  this  art  was  carried  to  great  perfection  in 
ancient  Egypt,  is  evinced  by  the  dense  population  which  that  remark- 
able land  must  have  sustained,  in  the  age  when  the  pyramids  were  in 
progress,  and  Thebes  was  in  its  glory.  The  poem  of  the  Works  and 
Days,  by  Hesiod,  is  a  description  of  early  Grecian  Agriculture ;  and 
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the  CJoffrnicfl  of  Virffil,  iho  Natur.il  llisiory  of  Pliny,  and  the  fng- 
mcntH  (if  (*olunicll.i«  and  othrr  writrrs,  which  have  coni«*  down  Xo  us, 
show  in  what  hi'jh  estimation  thi«  art  w:is  hcKl  in  ancient  Ki»mr  ; 
where  L'cnera!**  and  dictators  returned  to  the  plough,  after  the  tri- 
umphs of  tlie  hattle  field. 

Hy  the  Roman  conquests,  their  knowledge  of  Affrirulture  was 
disseminated,  not  only  throughout  i*<»uthcrn  Kurope,  hut  throufrh 
Fninc«\  Kn:;land.  and  perlnps  a  part  of  Germany.  This  art  lan- 
guished, every  where,  during  the  Dark  Ai;es,  on  account  of  the  cenc- 
ral  insecurity  of  pro{)erty,  and  the  transient  interest  felt  hy  culiivntors 
in  lands  which  were  not  their  own.  Agriculture  hei^an  lo  he  studitnl 
methodically,  in  the  principid  countries  of  Kurope,  ahoul  the  middle 
of  the  ITith  century.  The  earliest  modern  work  on  this  sultject, 
was  that  of  rre-ciiizio  o(  Dolofrna,  entitled.  In  Commoilinn  iftira* 
Hum  :  writti-n  in  l.'itM),  and  printed  in  1 I7H.  The  earliest  Knglish 
work  on  Aiiriculiure,  worth v  of  note  here,  was  the  Hook  rf  //»§• 
bandrtf,  hy  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherhert,  printed  in  15*^3.  The  Sct»t!iikFi 
Airricultural  Society  was  formed  in  17*J«) :  and  the  llrilish  Ko.inI  of 
Ajrriculiure  was  esta!ilished  in  171K1 ;  throutrh  the  exertitms  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  and  Sir  John  Sinclair.  LoudonV  Kncydop.Tdia  of  Agri- 
culture, is  doul)lle*<s  the  mo«t  valuahlc  treatise  on  this  suhjeot  which 
has  yet  ap[>e:irrd  in  Great  Britain. 

In  France,  tin- re  were,  in  17^1,  no  fewer  than  13  aericulluni 
societies.  an<l  II)  auxiliaries.  An  .iirrii'ultural  survey  of  tha:  kincdom 
was  completed  in  I7H9.  hy  Arthur  Younir ;  and  more  recent  erncral 
views  have  heen  civen  l»y  Ghapt.il.  Dupin  and  others,  exhihitin^ 
dccideil  inipr«n-ement*i.  \  nntionnl  garden  wns  estahlished.  for  the 
trial  of  experiment*}  in  .Xirriculture ;  hut  whether  it  is  stdl  flounsh- 
intr.  we  are  not  informed.  The  stati*  of  this  art  in  Germany,  has 
been  dctcrihcd,  hy  Ilo<ltr«on,  and  others,  as  ifrnerally  .ind  rapid- 
Iv  adv-meinir.  In  our  own  country,  owin?  to  the  abundance  of 
uncultivated  land,  this  art  has  been  less  rrtined  upon,  than  in  the  old 
world  ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  vicinity  of  our  cities  and  line  towns. 
The  suliject  is  however  irrowiiig  in  interest:  and  the  writinfi  nf  the 
late  Judi^e  Buel  and  others,  are  an  earnest  of  the  attention  which  it 
cannot  fail  to  excite,  as  our  population  increases. 

We  may  distribute  the  branch  «if  Airriciiliure  umlrr  the  heads  of 
AirriiMihural  Implements;  Preparing  I<ands  for  Tillaire;  Fertilising 
the  Soil  :  The  Tultivatiim  of  Vegei.-.bles :  and  The  Kearine  of  Ani- 
maN. 

%  I.  On  the  perfection  of  •izrini!furai  ImpfrmrnfM,  including 
Machinf«.  (!ep<Mi(N  much  of  the  improvement  of  which  this  art  ts 
suscepii'ih'.  We  in:iy  rommence  their  enumention  with  the  rarl, 
waL'e*Mi.  •»l<*d.  till  i|ih  nnil  whee]barri»w  ;  all  of  them  useful  for  various 
purpoM<  ^^\'  tmn«pMrt-ition.  The  Pennsylvania  wapunn.  is  remark- 
able for  i\*  irrett  «i/e.  it^  lone  b'xly,  with  flnpine  emls,  and  its 
co%'ereil  tup,  nf  cmta*.  •up;»oriei|  on  In-nt  h  -^ips  or  ribs;  it  Iwing 
drawn  by  four  or  six  hor»e«,  anil  ij*ed  for  nrrx-ine  heavy  loads  tn  n 
con*iderriMe  tii-tiner.  Next  to  ihc*e  «rhicle«.  we  may  mention  the 
ajrr,  an«l  the  vnr,  for  fon*it  work,  nr  felling  and  cutting  up  trrrs ; 
the  plouizh,  for  turning  up  the  ground  :  the  harrow^  for  pulTerising 
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and  tmoothtng  it;  the  koe^  and  $pade^  for  idaatinf  and  weedjof ; 
and  the  ikovtu  for  rerooving  earth*  or  other  looee  tuhetaneee.  Tm 
drills  U  a  machine  for  planiinf  or  aowinf  feed ;  and  the  euliivaioff 
ia  a  aoroewhat  airoiiar  machine,  for  hmrrowinf*  and  removinf  weade: 
theae  machines  being  worked,  aomettmea  by  norae-powar,  and  aooia- 
timea  by  hand. 

For  gathering  cropa,  the  icyihif  and  rakt^  are  oaed  in  hay  mak* 
ing;  the  §ickle^  and  crmile^  in  harreating;  theifiu/,  for  thraahittg* 
anil  tlic/oit,  or  ?an,  for  winnowing  grain.  The  \or$€  roktf  haa  baatt 
recently  introduced  in  our  own  country,  for  raking  hav;  and  it  ia 
deemed  a  very  valuable  implement.  Machines  have  alao  been  ia* 
vented  for  mowing;  for  reaping,  and  threahing,  and  winnowiag 
grain  ;  and  fur  a  helling  Indian  com  :  but  excepting  for  the  two  latlaff 
purposes,  we  are  not  certain  that  they  have  yet  answered  the  and 
proposod,  the  saving  of  manual  labour  on  a  large  acale.  The  mowing 
and  reaping  machinea,  are  propelled  by  horaea ;  and  have  pointa  or 
fingera  projecting  forward  into  the  graaa  or  grain,  by  which  it  ia  heldf 
until  cut  off  by  a  sliding  or  revolving  scythe  or  knife. 

$  2.  The  PrtDaring  of  land  for  T\Uagt%  eonsiata  in  clearing  it 
of  trees,  where  they  are  found ;  fencing  it,  in  proper  portions,  caUad 
lots ;  and  draining  it,  where  it  is  marahy ;  or  irrigating  it,  if  water 
for  the  purpHie  is  acceasible,  where  it  ia  too  dry.  In  our  own  coaa- 
try,  the  clearing  of  land  is  generally  eflfected  hyfeUing  the  trees  with 
the  axe  ;  but  sometimes  the  larger  treea  are  ltd  standmg,  and  merely 
girdltd^  by  cutting  all  around  them,  through  the  bark,  ao  deeply  aa 
lo  cauae  their  deam  and  decay.  In  the  newlv  settled  portiona  of  tha 
country*,  the  wood  ia  of  ao  little  value,  that  it  ia  piled  in  heaps  and 
burned,  to  free  the  land  of  iu  incumbrance.  Machinea  have  baaa 
constructed  for  raising  and  removing  the  stunpa  of  treea ;  but  it  ia 
considered  far  cheaper,  where  economy  alone  ia  coneemed,  to  leafa 
them,  till  they  become  so  loose,  by  the  decay ^of  the  roots,  aa  to  ba 
eaaily  removed.  It  ia  to  be  regietted  that  in  aome  extenaive  distriola 
of  our  country,  acareely  any  treea  have  been  leA,  for  ornament  or 
shade. 

The  object  ot  fencing  land,  ia  either  to  prevent  the  aeeeaa  of  tha 
larger  animals,  or  lo  keep  them  within  certain  limita.  Fencea  are  of 
varioua  kinda ;  aa  the  log  fencf^  of  new  aattlanMata ;  the  lighlar 
rail  fenetB*  including  the  xigsag  or  Virginia  iaaoe,  and  board  and 
latuce  fences  for  ornament ;  the  atone  walla  of  New  England ;  tha 
turf  and  diirh  fence,  uaed  where  atone  ia  noc  proearabla ;  and  tha 
hawtluim  hedge,  which  decka  the  fielda  of  Bngiand  with  ita  annaal 
bloom.  8uine  walls  are  the  moat  durable  fence ;  while  ihay  abaoffb 
the  surface  stones,  which  would  impede  tha  cnltivalaoo*  The  drain* 
ing  of  marshy  or  wet  land,  ia  efleeled,  br  biUui  dfmm$9  whieh  ara 
filled  with  loose  stones;  or  box  dratiM,  having  a  free  paiaa|a«  bat 
covered  over,  with  a  permeable  covering ;  or  e|Mii  drmbu^  which  ara 
mere  trenches  ploughed  or  dug  along  the  anrlaoa  of  tha  ground.  Oa 
sloping  lands,  they  should  run  obliqaaly  along  tha  aida,  in  order  thai 
thetr  <kacent  may  not  be  too  rapid. 

S  3.  The  diflferent  modea  of  FkriiUzmg  the  Sail,  hava  baaa  auf* 
geated,  partly  by  chataieal  aaalyaia,  and  faologicil  abaaiiiiiMa,  aad 
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partly  by  expcrimonU;  wliich  are  of  coune  the  decisive  test  of  their 
relitive  vahie.  The  aoU,  is  the  uppermost  stratum  of  the  earth's 
surface ;  and  consists  chiefly  of  pulverulent  earthy  matter,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  ancient  rocks;  mingled  with  vegetable 
matter,  by  which  it  is  distinf^islied  from  the  BubMoil  beneath  it.  The 
chief  earthy  constituents  of  soils,  arc  gravel,  and  toiif/,  of  variable 
fineness  ;  ctay^  consisting  of  alumina  and  silex  ;  chalk,  or  carbonate 
of  lime ;  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  usually  communicating  a  red  color. 
CUy  absorbs  moisture,  and  thereby  becomes  soft;  but  when  dr)*,  it 
is  too  liard  and  stiff  for  the  fibrous  roots  of  planu  to  penetrate.  Sand, 
gives  looseness  and  lightness  to  soil ;  but,  not  retaining  moisture,  it 
speedily  becomes  to<}  dry  for  vegetation.  Hence  the  best  sod  is 
ehieny  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  with  a  due  proportitm  of  the 
other  earth !«,  and  a  large  supply  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter. 
Such  a  mixture  is  properly  called  ham. 

Soils  have  been  classified,  according  to  their  chief  ingredients,  as 
loamy,  clayey,  sandy,  gravelly,  chnlky,  and  peaty,  or  mossy ;  ihr 
latter  cttnsisting  chiefly  of  vegetable  matter,  or  mouldy  which  is 
very  retentive  of  moisture.  Of  these  varieties,  loamy  soil,  is,  as  we 
have  already  explained,  the  l)est ;  but  the  others  may  be  ameliorated, 
by  adding  the  ingredients  in  which  they  are  de6cient ;  as  adding 
sand  and  lime  to  a  clayey  soil,  or  clav  to  a  gravelly  one.  (*layey 
soils,  when  well  prepared  and  manureJ,  are  suitable  for  wheat,  oats, 
beans,  and  clover:  but  they  require  breaking  up,  or  fallowing,  more 
frequently  than  most  other  kinds.  Sandy,  or  light  and  dry  soils,  are 
suitable  chiefly  for  barley,  turnips,  and  the  drier  grasses :  and  wet 
soils  are  best  appropriated  for  raising  succulent  grasses,  and  oats. 

Most  soils  are  improved  by  the  application  of  suitable  manif rr.* 
but  the  kind  required,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.  I«ime  is  a 
goo<]  manure  for  cljyey  soils;  and  gypsum,  for  sandy  ones;  perhaps 
because  it  attracts  moisture.  Marl,  on  account  of  its  eontaining 
potassa,  mixed  with  clay,  is  an  excellent  manure,  especially  for  sandy 
soils  ;  and  wood  ashes,  which  also  contain  carbonate  of  potassa,  are 
of  similar  use.  nut  vegetable  and  animal  manures,  especially  with 
pn>per  mixtures  of  the  preceding,  arc  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon, 
in  n'ndering  soils  more  fertile.  The  romp09t$^  thus  formed  with 
refuse  or>;anir  matter,  should  not  be  exposed  to  heavy  rain,  while 
heatiui;  and  fermenting ;  as  it  would  wash  away  their  soluble  salts, 
and  tfreitly  diminish  their  value.  Ortain  plants  are  found  to  require 
H  peculiar  nourishment;  wheat,  for  example;  which  will  not  grow 
to  a  full  kernel,  in  a  soil  wholly  dcititule  of  lime.  Next  to  the 
application  of  manun*,  and  equally  important,  for  some  cn>p9,  is  the 
thoriuieh  f>reakine  up  of  the  siiil,  by  ploughing  or  otherwise  ;  by 
which  It  i<i  loosened,  cx|>oscd  to  the  air,  and  its  nutritious  ingrrdients 
brought  inii»  action.  All  plants  exhaust  the  sod ;  but  in  diflereal 
degr«*e«.  and  of  dilTerent  in^^redients :  and  hence  the  importance  of 
due  rotatiiMi  of  cmps,  ttt  keep  the  land  in  good  heart. 

$  4.  The  Cultivation  of  Vr^fta^*lt$^  consists  in  sowing  or  plant- 
ing the  seed,  in  tfcounil  pnipcrly  prepared ;  in  fostering  its  growth, 
by  stirring  the  sod  and  eradicating  noxious  plants,  or  weeds;  and 
finally,  in  gathering  and  preserving  the  products  of  this  labor. 
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pUnu  ihuf  cuhi rated  are  mcMtly  gnun«,  esculent  roots,  and  gnticw, 
for  the  fiXMl  of  men  and  domestic*  animals ;  or  (lax,  hemp,  cottoo* 
and  other  plants,  useful  in  the  arts.  The  production  of  Iruits  and 
Ipirden  ve^^etibles  is  reserved  for  the  succeeding  branch  of  Chreo* 
technics.  Craim^  including  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  are  ctdti* 
rated  by  ploughing,  manuring,  and  harrowing  the  ground ;  then 
sowing  the  seed  broailcast,  that  is,  scattered  over  tlie  whole  surfsice, 
and  thghtly  covering  it  with  the  harrow  ;  after  which  no  farther  labor 
is  rcijuircd  till  the  harvesting:  when  the  ripe  grain  is  cut  with  th* 
■  ickic  or  cradle,  Uiund  in  bunillc^,  and  stored  till  perfecUy  dr}' ;  then 
separated  fmni  the  straw  or  culm,  by  threshing  and  winnowing. 
Siinilar  to  this,  is  the  cultivation  of  ricf,  in  the  wet  lands  of  our 
southrrn  states.  Maize  or  Indian  corn^  and  potatoti,  are  planted 
in  hiiU,  or  rows,  Uiiually  three  or  four  feet  apart :  and  they  require 
rcpratiMJ  hrn'm^^,  to  suImIuc  thr  weeds  and  accumulate  the  earth 
arutiru)  ihc  nK)U.  The  lop  §talk«  of  maize,  should  not  be  cut  until 
(hr  kernels  are  formed  in  the  ears  ;  otherwise  the  plants  would  be 
unfruiiful.  The  tirliJ.  c»r  common  turnip^  may  be  raised  by  scatter- 
ing and  rovrring  the  seed,  in  ground  well  tilled,  without  farther  cul* 
tivation. 

The  ifra»jie<  inont  cultivated  in  our  country*,  are  clover,  herd** 
gra»«.  pmI  lop.  and  furze  top.  succeeding  each  otlier  in  toils  which 
have  l>cen  previously  tilled.  Ilenrs  grass,  or  timothy^  grows  well 
in  sun*  clayey  soiU  :  orchard  grass  is  best  suited  for  dry  soils ;  and 
foul  meadow  grasii  answers  well  for  soils  which  are  wet.  OraM* 
after  l>eing  mowcMl.  is  spread  to  dry,  and  thus  converted  into  hajr, 
wSirh  IS  then  raked  together  and  secured  in  stacks  or  bamt.  Flmx 
and  hemp^  are  sown  broadcast ;  and  require  no  farther  tillage  ;  biiC« 
when  mature,  they  are  pulled  by  the  roots,  and  subjected  to  the  pro* 
ce!if  of  rottinir,  to  remove  the  woody  parts  from  the  fibrous  coatinf. 
Cofton,  IS  plantetl  in  rows,  and  weedeil  at  intervals ;  and  the  pode 
are  picked,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  ripen.  Tobacco^  is  first  town 
in  lieds  ;  and  afterwanls  transplanted,  in  rows,  for  tillage  :  and  lh0 
leaves  are  gathere<l  when  sufficiently  mature.  The  Mugar  ai#if«  is 
cultivatetl  like  maize  ;  and  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  expreeeed  jaiee 
of  the  i^reen  stalks. 

^  5.  The  Hearintz  of  Domftlie  •inimaiit  is  chiefly  confined,  in 
our  own  eountr^ .  to  horses,  eatUe,  sheep,  and  twine ;  which  are  ool* 
leeiMely  lenned,  by  farmers,  live  itork.  There  are  rariout  breeds 
of  horifi  :  of  whieh  the  Arabian  is  the  fleetest ;  but  those  of  colder 
el  I  mates,  at  the  Duteh,  and  Scotch,  are  more  hardy,  and  better  Ibr 
i)nt)gbt.  Horses  require  careful  treatment,  at  they  are  tubject  ID 
van«»u«  di»ea«»ef  ;  the  cure  of  which  belongs  to  finrriery,  or  the 
Vrtennar>-  Art,  thut  connerie<l  with  the  purtaitt  of  the  farOMr. 
S<>m«*  of  theiie  diseases  are  caused  by  the  animal  taking  cold,  after 
n  ing  overheatefl ;  by  which  the  lungs  etpecially  are  injured:  and 
\h'  disease  called  the  hoti,  is  caused  by  the  hocee  t wallowing  the 
r^r^  (lep4isited  by  flies  upon  hit  hair;  the  larrv  produced  frow 
wShb.  gn:iw  ibrou£:b  the  stomach.  The  blaektmith,  who  practiaee 
sh«>eing  horses,  often  acquires  a  knowledge  of  Farrienr. 

There  arc  also  vanoot  breeds  of  emiiU  /  as  the  Ualch,  or  short 
59 
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huninl ;  the  LancasliiriN  or  long  horned ;  the  Galloway,  or  do 
homc'il ;  and  ihe  Kylm*,  or  Highland  lin-ird.  Tho«c  are  prrfrrmi 
which  an*  hardy,  whirh  yii'M  the  muiit  and  best  milk,  and  which 
fatten  wrll,  prudiirinir  ihe  best  l>i*cf.  Cattle  hhould  always  hare 
accrns  1(1  a  pfM*d  shelter,  t'5juH'i:dly  in  winter.  Sheep,  may  lie  rlm^sed 
as  lont;  wiMfli-d,  and  Hhort  woolcd  ;  inrliidinjr  numerous  breeds :  of 
which  the  Merino,  imported  friMii  Sp:iiii  into  Kngland,  in  17^7, 
having  tine  wool,  is  the  most  valued.  Sheep  also  do  best  when  pn»- 
perly  sheltered,  of  course  with  access  of  fre^ih  air:  and  they  are 
sheared,  for  their  lleeces,  in  tlie  fcpriiig,  nhen  the  weather  ha*  hr- 
come  settled  and  warm.  A  pn'fcreiiee  should  be  given  to  t)iose 
breeds  of  swine  which  have  the  Im*!*!  form,  and  fatten  best;  and  they 
should  neither  he  hutfi^red  to  run  at  large,  nor  yet  confined  too 
closely.  Of  the  niising  of  Kilkwoims,  poultry,  and  other  animab, 
we  have  no  room  here  to  speak. 


CHAPTKR  II. 

HORTlCl'LTrRB. 

IIoRTiri'LTrRR.  or  (tanlening,  i^  the  art  of  preparing  and  cidtirat- 
ing  gardens ;  includinir  pleasure  tfrounds,  and  ornamental  thrubhery. 
The  name  is  from  the  Latin.  hortitM,  a  ganlen ;  and  rtUiUi,  tillagv, 
or  management ;  and  it  i^  sometinirs  divplrd  into  Horticulture  pro- 
per, or  the  cuhivatiim  of  Vfgc::iMcs  ;  and  l«andseape  (■ardening,  or 
the  laying  out  of  ground<«.  Ilorticnitun'  has  so  close  relations  with 
Agriculiun*.  that  it  in  dilfiruU  t(»  ilrjw  the  line  of  division  between 
them  ;  thtMigh  sufficiently  distinct  in  their  principal  fe.itnrvs.  .%«  in- 
Toiving  principles  of  t!i!«te,  and  elements  of  t»eauty.  Ilonicultnre.  like 
Architecture,  might  he  grouped  with  the  Fine  Arts,  as  a  brjneh  of 
Calloteclinies :  hut  itj«  cimneciion  with  the  I'seful  Arts,  esperially  in 
our  own  country,  we  ri-ganl  as  the  stronger  n>lalion.     Whether  con* 

m 

sidered  in  refen-nce  to  utiliiv,  or  ornament,  it  is  an  art  which  de- 
serves  much  attention,  and  exerts  a  salutary  influence  on  its  votaries. 

Horticulture  is  the  mojit  ancient  art  of  which  we  have  any  record: 
for  wi*  n*ad  that  Adam  was  plircd  in  the  ganlen  nf  Kden.  In  drms  it 
and  to  keep  it.  \\v  n-ad  also  of  the  hanging  ginlens  of  ancient  Ba- 
bylon. sup|M>ried  on  :irche«,  one  tier  abiive  ani>ther:  and  the  gardens 
of  Siilnmon.  are  glowingly  descril>ed  in  the  sacred  (^anticles.  Tbr 
Academy,  or  Academi:m  gro«-r  at  Athene,  was  an  extensive  public 
ganlen.  frei)uenteil  hy  nratiir*.  piM't*.  and  philosoplicrs.  The  Rev 
mans.  also,  m  their  day«  nf  pn  is  parity  and  ]nxur>',  paid  great  allra- 
tion  to  gardening  ;  as  illuittrated  in  the  descriptions  of  their  prineeir 
▼illai,  ami  im(MTi  il  palaces.  Many  nf  our  choicest  fruits,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  derned  immrtliatelv  fn-m  Knghnd.  were  tran«planlrd 
thither  fn*m  the  mildrr  rhmr*  nf  the  south,  and  were  also  the  favor- 
ites of  the  ancient  (ireck«  .iin!  I{iim-in«. 

(Sartlening  ap{M-ars  to  have  \*fvn  niurh  cnlti rated  in  Rngland.  by 
the  Romish  clergy  :  as  gardens  and  orrhanls  are  frtqtmlly 
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e«l  in  the  rhartf*r«  of  mnvrn'.f,  jjninlrtl  in  ihc  twelfth  and  following 
rrnturtrt.  Thr  cullnaiion  of  rr^rtablet  was  murh  patroniied  by 
llrnr)'  VIII.;  prior  to  i% ho»i*  rri^n,  cabbage*,  and  other  kitchcii 
regrublr^,  wrrr  imfxiftrtl  in  lirge  quantities  from  Holland.  The 
rarly  work  of  F'lixhertH^rt,  on  Ilu9l)andr\*,  already  alluded  lo,  ei- 
trmlril,  aUo  to  unrdrnim^' ;  nfid  it  u  aji  »ucceedei!,  in  the  reign  of 
Qurrn  I'lixabelh.  by  the  (ianlener'n  Labyrinth,  and  other  lloriicul- 
lural  \%<>rki.  Thr  timt  hot  houses,  and  ire  hou«€^,  in  Hngland,  are 
»aiJ  lo  have  U'en  built  by  Churln  II.;  who  introfjuced  the  Freneh 
ni\\r  of  hortirulturr,  ill  his  royal  frardeni.  Kvelyn'*  Complete  Oar- 
drrirr.  piiblifduMl  in  1093,  ha?*  acquired  great  cr I rbrity ;  and  beconM 
th**  !».i«i<  of  nmrr  modern  work!«.  In  our  own  country,  the  beauti- 
ful jjTnicn  hud  out  by  John  Hartram,  about  the  year  17*20,  on  the 
iMfis*  nf  thr  St'htiylkill,  beUiw  PhiLidtlphia,  dc^erven  particular 
mmtion.  a<  containing  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  foreit  trees  of 
North  America. 

W'v  procccil  to  treat  briefly  of  Horticulture,  under  the  headf  of 
l..iM'l«capc  (tardcnifif^ ;  Kitchen  and  Table  (tanlening  ;  and  Botanical 
(t  in!'  Mill;; ;   the  latter  rrlatinj^  to  nhrubi,  flower*,  and  medicinal  plants. 

^  1.  r ruler  the  head  o(  fxtruitctqit  Gardenings  we  include  the 
|j\  111^  out  cif  i^anlcn^  and  pleajiure  grounds:  the  planting  of  fhade 
!rcr« ;  and  the  consiinji'tion  of  fountaini,  green  houses,  and  hot 
h<».i«''«<  ;  with  ihr  erection  of  statues,  arbor*,  grottoes,  and  other 
*nni!.ir  ornamental  siniciures.  In  selecting  the  location  of  a  garden, 
1  «o(iihern  ciposure  should  l>e  ehosen,  inclining  to  the  east  rather 
1*1  iM  t»»  the  ur!»i;  t»f  fertile  soil,  and  neither  too  moist  nor  too  dry. 
It  should  l>e  prt»perly  euelojun! ;  and  the  walls  or  fences  concealed 
or  CO  Venn!,  ai  least  in  part,  by  thrubber)*.  If  the  ground  be  sufB- 
cienily  e^itensiTc  (or  plantations  of  trees,  they  should  be  distributed 
in  croupf ,  rather  than  formal  rows  ;  and  in  the  higher  as  well  us  the 
h)\%er  parts  of  the  ganien.  The  WfUka,  should  lie  grsTelletl,  or  other- 
wi«e  pn'parcd  ;  and  they  should  be,  for  the  most  part  curved,  rather 
than  straight :  waving  or  variable  curves  being  more  beautiful  than 
the  circle  or  circular  arcs.  If  there  be  any  striking  ornaments,  ae 
ifimmer  hontft,  arches,  or  fine  prospects,  the  walks  should  be  eo 
arr4nifed  a*  to  make  them  prominent  in  the  view. 

All  (gardens  require  to  lie  well  provided  with  water.  In  small  es- 
taMi^hinenis  this  may  be  supplied  from  the  farm  or  family  well:  httt 
larije  ^anhns  require  a  greater  supply,  which  may  be  rendered  orna- 
mental. a«  well  as  useful,  by  the  ctmstruction  of  %  fountain,  Jetteaaz, 
or  j«:«.  nt*  «  iter  thnmn  upwanl  into  the  air,  are  produced  by  pressure; 
the  w  Iter  llowifijf  thn>ui;h  a  small  onfice,  from  some  higher  source: 
and  the  water  may  eiiher  fall  into  a  basin,  or  be  allowed  to  flow  awaj 
an»l  di^i'H'nie  »i*elf  in  the  ground.  .All  Urfe  gardens  are  provided 
wiih  ^rrf/i-A  »i/t<f,  wiih  r«^>fs  chiefly  of  glass,  for  sheltering  the  leee 
hinU  pliMi*.  which  are  pnitecied  from  frost,  if  neees«uy,  by  artificial 
brai ;  and  hot  kou»f»,  similar  lo  green  houses  in  their  constroctioii, 
but  pn»*i«lr<l  with  furnaces,  or  heated  by  steam,  and  kept  alwaya  at 
a  hiifhrr  irm|>eriture,  for  the  frowth  of  the  most  delicate  plante, 
which  are  natives  of  a  tropical  dime.  The  smaller  plants  are  usually 
placed  m  pou,  sod  arraafed  on  shelves,  riaing  one  above  another,  eo 
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that  they  mny  all  have  acccus  to  the  light.  Hot  wa!i»,  are  tomettmes 
constructed,  with  furnaces  and  cxtenaiTe  fluei,  for  forcinr  the  growth 
of  wall  fruit,  by  artificial  heat,  .irbon^  covered  with  Tinet,  are 
highly  ornamental  in  gardens,  and  present  a  grateful  shade  in  hot 
wcntluT.  Of  grottoes,  statues,  and  other  like  ornaments,  we  hare 
no  farther  room  to  speak. 

$  2.  I'ndcr  the  head  of  Kitchen  and  Tabte  Gardenings  wc  com- 
prehend the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  and  of  fruit,  for  the  kitchen  and 
the  table.  This  division  of  Gardening,  is  doubtless  the  rooit  useful; 
as  supplying  no  small  portion  of  our  vegetable  food.  The  ground 
allotted  for  raising  esculent  or  kitchen  vegetables,  should  have  a  deep, 
rich  fioil,  well  manured,  and  thoroughly  tilled.  It  i«  usually  bid  out 
in  small  compartment!*,  termed  beda^  with  narrow  paths,  or  walks, 
between  :  especially  for  those  smaller  vegetables  which  would  be 
injured  by  walking  among  them.  (Sardcn  potatoes,  of  the  richer  and 
earlier  kinds,  are  cultivated  like  thn^e  in  the  fields :  and  tomatoes,  of 
which  the  fniit  alone  is  eaten,  are  raised  in  a  similar  manner.  Pea* 
are  planted  in  rows ;  and  the  larger  kinds  require  bu$hingt  that  the 
vines  may  cling  to  the  dry  bushes  for  support.  Somv  varieties  of 
beans,  require  the  support  of  long  poles,  like  the  hop  and  the  vine  : 
but  moyt  kindi*  are  df  low  frrowth.  (^ucuml)er8,  squashes,  and  melons, 
are  planted  in  hilU,  which  should  l>e  filled  deeply  with  manure ;  but 
cabbatfe,  cauliflower,  and  broccoli,  l>eets,  carrots,  and  parsnipfl,  turnips 
and  onions,  are  planted  singly,  at  hhort  intervals,  in  beds  of  deep  soil. 
Of  «alad!(  and  herbs,  as  the  radi^h,  letturc,  celery,  asparagus,  sage, 
and  mint,  we  can  make  no  firtber  mention. 

Tlie  plantation  of  orchards,  for  the  larfrer  fruits,  as  apples,  peara, 
plums,  peaches,  cherries,  and  quinces,  belongs  alike  to  agrirulturv 
and  to  garden inir-  The  younir  trees  are  raised  from  the  seeds,  in 
nurseries,  and  then  transplanted  to  a  more  ample  space.  Fmit  trees, 
thrive  well  along  the  walls  of  irardens ;  where  they  also  serre  for 
shade.  In  training  fruit  trees,  the  processes  of  graftings  and  iiMcir- 
/a/in/r.  are  often  resorted  to,  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
fruit ;  by  taking  shoots,  or  buds,  from  approved  trees,  and  inserting 
them  on  others,  where,  with  proper  precautions,  they  continue  to 
grow.  The  grape  vine,  is  an  appropriate  ornament  for  bowers  or 
walU ;  and  is  also  cultivated  in  green- houses,  called  graperiea, 
Shnib  fruits,  as  the  currant,  g(M>sel>erry,  rasplierry,  and  blackberry, 
are  appropriate  for  borders :  while  the  iitrawlierr)'  is  raised  in  be«ls : 
and.  like  various  other  plants,  rt*quires  some  protertion  from  the 
vici'*«'iiudes  of  the  winter. 

§  3.  rn«ler  the  he:id  of  Ifotanical  Gardening,  as  already  ei- 
plaint  d.  v  r  include  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  omanenial 
ami  :i:edicmal,  as  well  as  rare  and  exotic  plants.  A  privato 
Jtoufr  *:tirden,  should  form  an  ornamental  appendage  to  the  man* 
sion :  and  lie  vi!<iblr  and  easily  accessible  therefrom :  the  kilchm 
gan!en  and  on-hanN  lying  l>eyond  it.  towards  the  4^pen  fields.  It 
should  l»e  well  supplied  wi  b  r'lirj^reen  trees  and  shrubs,  which  givt 
it  :i  cheerful  ap|»earanrr,  even  in  \i  intpr ;  and  the  box  and  saiaUor 
evi  r^reens  are  occasionally  u«id  at  edginga,  surrounding  the  flovtr 
beds  or  companmcnu.     Much  skill,  as  well  as  tMte,  may  bo  di^ 
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pUyetl  in  the  distribution  of  the  flower*,  with  reference  to  their 
•eoftons  of  flowering ;  to  that  an  Home  of  them  decline,  othen  majT 
come  in  hloorn,  and  thus  preserve  the  beauty  of  all  parts  of  the  gar- 
den, during  the  whole  season.  l*he  part  appropriated  to  roses,  ia 
called  the  roiary ;  and  when  a  part  is  overdo  wed*  for  growing 
aquatic  plants,  it  is  called  th<*  aquarium. 

Among  the  more  prominent  dowers,  we  may  mention  the  rot«, 
dahlia,  tulip,  pink,  and  lilv  ;  of  all  which  there  are  numerous  species 
and  varieties.  (>f  climbing  flower  plants,  the  ("hampney  rose,  the 
honeysuckle,  the  jessamin  eor  jasmine,  and  the  bignonia  or  truni* 
pet  flower,  are  among  the  roost  beautiful :  and  of  flowering  shrubs, 
we  may  mention  the  lilac,  snowball,  althea,  and  laburnum.  We  mutt 
abstain  from  any  attempt  to  particulariie  the  numerous  rare  and 
medicinal  plants, — many  of  which  require  artificial  warmth  and  shel- 
ter ;— Nis  our  limits  for  the  present  branch  are  already  transcended. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DOMIcrLTVRS. 

Wc  propose  the  name  Domiculture,  to  include  the  subjects  of 
Housekeeping  and  (*aokcr\' ;  which  collectively  are  deeme<l  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  rank  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Useful  Arts. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  domui,  a  house  ;  and  culluMf 
culture  or  attendance.  It  is  nearly  synonymous  with  Domatic 
Economy  ;  but  we  have  adopted  the  former  term  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  and  a  more  svmmetncal  nomenclature.  This  branch  it 
rebtcd.  It  will  be  seen,  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  on  the  one 
hand  ;  and  to  the  arts  of  Vcstiture  and  Furniture  on  the  other ;  from 
which  coniiderations  its  place  in  our  arrangement  is  clearly  defined. 
It  comes,  even  more  closely  than  the  preceding  branch,  within  the 
province  of  the  fair  sex  ;  and  hence,  on  the  score  of  gallantry, 
denrrvcfi  especial  notice  ;  though  its  labors,  particularly  in  large 
estahlithmenu,  are  often  assigned  to  those  of  sterner  monld. 

We  have  mentioned  Cooker)*,  apart  from  Housekeeping,  because 
the  former,  though  often,  is  not  always  comprehended  under  the 
latter :  many  families,  particularly  in  European  cities,  procuring  theif 
fooil.  already  prepared,  at  thops  where  cooking  is  made  a  regular 
butinc«f.  Houifkfepinsr^  in  lU  more  limited  sense,  relates  to  the 
general  management  of  a  house  ;  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
furniture,  and  the  constant  attention  required  by  the  wants  and  for 
the  comforts  of  a  family.  The  name  Cookery^  from  the  Latin, 
roquo,  I  cook,  though  onlinanly  restricted  to  the  mere  dressing  of 
foo<l,  i«  here  used  in  a  more  extendetl  sense,  to  include  all  prepara- 
tions of  f«H>d  and  dnnk  ;  as  Baking,  Confectionary,  Brewing,  Vinl- 
ing.  and  Distilling,  and  the  polite  art  of  Carving,  often  praetised  at 
the  table.  C«>oker)'  prrxluees  important  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  fcMMl.  thereby  rendering  it  more  or  less  easily  digestible ;  some  of 
which  changes.  Chemistry  has  not  vet  been  able  to  explain. 

2R 
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In  ancient  times,  the  labors  of  Ilousekcfping  extended  to  the 
•pinning,  weaving,  and  fashioning  of  most  articles  of  clothing  :  or 
rather  these  labors  were  performed  in  private  dwellings.  The  art  of 
Cookery,  was  somewhat  cultivated  by  the  Greeks;  but  still  more  to 
by  the  liomans;  uho^e  luxury  is  fierhaps  in  no  casa  more  conspicu* 
ous  than  in  the  extravagance  of  their  entertainments.  Dishes  of 
singing  birds,  peacock's  brains,  goldfishes*  livers,  and  pearls  dissolved 
in  vinegar,  are  examples  of  their  in5atiatc  epicurism,  in  an  age  when 
Rome  was  sinking  to  decay.  l*ndcr  Tiberius,  there  were  teachers, 
and  schools  of  cookery  in  Home ;  and  tlie  inventor  of  a  new  dish 
was  huuietimes  munificenUy  rewarded.  Their  dishes,  like  the 
modern  Italian,  were  characterized  by  the  free  use  of  oil,  from  their 
native  olives  ;  while  the  French  cookery  is  distinguished  bv  its  light 
soups,  and  meats  variously  disguised ;  and  the  English  dishes  are 
noted  fur  bubstantiality,  as  in  their  national  roast  beef  and  plum- 
puddini;. 

Our  further  remarks  on  Pomiculture  will  be  embraced  in  the  topics 
of  Housekeeping;  (.'ookery  ;  and  Butlery,  or  the  prcpanlion  and 
selection  of  table  liquors. 

$  I.  The  study  of  I/ousekeepinp^,  naturally  commences  with  the 
sclectiun  and  arrangement  of  furniture ;  and  the  engagement  of  ser- 
vants, where   servanu  are  requircul.     (Sood  taste   requires  that  the 
furniture  of  the  same  »uite  of  rooms,  or  at  least,  of  the  same  room, 
shoukl  harmonize,  or  correspond  throughout.     Thus,  if  the  sofa  be 
of  mahogany,  the  chairs,   tables,   and  sideboards  should  be  of  the 
same  material ;  thoutrh  the  black  walnut   furniture  is  by  some  pre* 
ferred  to  that  of  mahogany.     A  correspondence,  even  of  the  frames 
of  mirnirs  and  pictures,  whether  gilt  or  otherwise,  presents  an  agree- 
able elTect.     In   general,  there  should  l>e  one  predominant  color; 
esperially  of  the  car|>eis,  and  curtains,  or  hangings;  with  which  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  should  harmonize.     A  plain  and  neat  style  of 
furniture  we  think  far  preferable  to  the  more  gnudy  and  ostentatiooe. 
Next  in  order,  comes  the  procuring  of  supplies  of  fuel,  provisioas, 
and  other  stores ;  which  vary  in  dtflferent  places,  and  require  the  aid 
of  loiMl  experience,  in  reganl  to  the  selection  and  quantity.     The 
warininir  of  rooms, — vthere  anthracite  is  used, — by  means  of  cellar 
stoves,  and  air  chaml>er!(  around  them,  with  flues  for  conducting  the 
warm  air  inif»  the  diffrrent  rooms,  is  a  method  which  we  thmk  is 
gratliially  eainint;  irround  in  public  fj%-or;  and  it  prevents  much  duet 
from  he  in:;  dis|>erseil  fnuu  the  fire  irnUes.  and  injuring  the  furniture. 
R«NMns  with   while  waiN,  are  more  easily  lighted  than  those  with 
dark  :  nuil  the  etTect  of  lieht<«  placed  against  walls,  is  much  increased 
by  iiitniihii'inir  mirrors  behmd  them.     The  labors  of  housecleaning, 
whirli  rfi|uire  to  be  at  ltM?»t  semiannually  repeated,  we  leave  to  bo 
din'otfd  by  the  hou«fkrepers,  whose  province  it  is  to  superintend 
them.     The  same  remark  m:iy  l)e  applied  to  laundry  worit.  or  the 
washing;  and  ironing  of  clothes  ;    and  to  various  other  household 
srranennents. 

it  'i^  The  I  ibor*  of  Cnnkfri^,  rompri«e  the  preparation  of  animal 
foo<l.  fjrinarrou^  (ot'A,  rnnfi-tMiiiniry,  and  beverages.  Of  the  rein* 
ttve  heil'.hmeas  of  diflTi-rent  kinds  of  food,  we  have  already  bhtflj 
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•poken.  in  treating  of  HTfientct.  (p,  420).  TIm  prineipnl 
•uoh  an  berf,  venison,  mutton,  ana  fowb,  are  generally  pieferfed 
roa»teJ  ;  the  procetf  coniif ting  in  expoeing  them  before  the  fire,  oo  n 
ipit  which  is  constantlv  turned.  Mutton  la  aometimea,  and  fiah  are 
gencnll y,  boiled  ;  by  keeping  them,  for  a  sufficient  time,  in  water  at 
a  boiling  temperature.  Mrau  are  said  to  be  bakedt  when  roaated  is 
a  cliMi«  o?rn ;  broUed^  when  cooked  upon  a  gridiron ;  fritd^  wbes 
heated  with  lard  or  butler;  and  $Uwtd^  or  fricaaeed,  when  boiled  !• 
a  sof\  tute,  with  but  little  water.  At  entertainments,  where  aeverri 
coumrs  are  serred,  soup  is  generally  the  first  diah ;  and  fish  ia  intio> 
duced  before  meat ;  the  dessert,  of  confectionary  and  fruita,  conclod* 
ing  the  service. 

F;triiiareous  fiiod,  is  that  derived  from  plania  called  etrealiaf  m 
wheat,  rye,  and  com  ;  or  from  esculent  roots,  as  the  potato,  beet,  aod 
turnip,  which  contain  more  or  less  farina  or  starch.  Among  theaet 
wheal  conuins  the  greatest  proportion  of  gluten,  and  hence  makea 
the  lii^htent  bread.  Breads  is  formed,  by  mixing  fiour  with  wateff 
and  w  ith  leaven  or  yeast ;  which  latter  excitea  the  penary  ferments* 
tion  :  partly  converting  the  starch  into  sugar,  and  the  angar  into  aleo* 
hill  nn<l  carUmic  acid  :  and  thia  latter,  being  retained,  in  gaeeoM 
bubbles,  by  the  gluten,  cauaes  the  doughy  or  unbaked  bread,  to  riee. 
It  i«  then  baked,  at  a  regulated  temperature ;  during  whieh  proeeaa 
the  alcohol,  and  sometimes  the  carbonic  aeideecapee;  in  the  latter 
cane  cauning  the  bread  to  fall,  or  become  heavy.  CoktM  are  made  ia 
nearly  the  same  manner ;  but  pastry,  including  piea  and  puddinge, 
diK*i  not  require  yeast ;  the  fiour,  when  used,  being  mixed  with 
butter.  Rice,  and  potatoes,  and  other  eaculent  roota,  are  uaoally 
cooked  by  boiling:  and  are  the  moat  healthy  when  thoroughly 
cookeil. 

The  term  ron/eeiionary^  from  the  Latin  eanficio^  I  eooeoct,  or 
prepare,  is  properly  applied  to  both  aweetmeata,  and  picklee;  tha 
former  being  preserved  with  sugar,  and  the  latter  with  vinegar, 
Streetmeati^  are  made  of  various  kind  of  fruit,  aa  the  apple  and 
peach  ;  and  require  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  to  prevent  then  frooi 
fermenting  and  moulding.  Ther  are  aometiniea  reduced,  by  meaM 
of  boiline  and  straining,  to  a  jetly  f  reaembling  hydrotta  gelatin,  or 
animal  jelly,  only  in  form.  Ficilei^  are  made  ftom  varioiie  vege- 
tabic*,  as  the  cucumber,  snd  msngo,  simply  preserved  in  vinegar, 
with  the  oeeasional  addition  of  salt  and  apices.  Pickles  ahould  never 
be  made  in  brass  or  copper  vessels :  nor  should  either  pickles  or 
sweetmeats  be  kept  in  vessels  containing  copper  or  lead,  nor  ia 
earthen  vessels  glaxed  with  lead;  as  the  acid  which  they  contais 
wotiM  form,  with  these  meuls,  salts  whieh  are  poiaooooa. 

0(  hererafft,  water  is  the  natural  drink  of  man,  aAer  the  period 
of  infancy ;  and  if  it  be  jmre,  none  can  be  nKwe  healthy.  MiUu 
espreially  when  diluted,  forma  also  a  healthy  drink,  aod  qnenehae 
the  thirst  better  than  liquids  which  are  atianlaat  CAoeo&tfr,  ia 
matle  from  the  cacao  nut,  whieh  growa  of  the  ahape  and  aise  of  tho 
almond :  and  a  dnnk  is  sometimes  made  of  the  sAeUs  of  the  eaaae 
nut.  Tht<i  latter  drink  is  purer  than  the  chocolate ;  which  eontaiM 
a  large  portion  of  od  or  butter ;  and  they  are  both  leae  aliaulatiaf 
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than  tea  or  coffee.  Tea  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  tea  plant  of 
China ;  and  coffee  from  tlie  seeds  of  the  coflce  tree  of  Arabia.  They 
are  both  stimulants,  but  coffee  tlie  most  so  ;  and  when  taken  hot  and 
strong,  tbey  often,  in  process  of  time,  debilitate  the  digestive  organ. 

$  3.  The  term  Buttery^  applies  in  a  strict  sense  to  the  selectkm 
and  preservation  of  table  liquors :  but  we  shall  here  extend  it  lo  in* 
elude  also  brief  notices  of  their  sources  and  preparation.  By  tabit 
iiguors,  wc  mean  those  prepared  by  fermentation  or  distillation ;  all 
of  thtMn  being  produced  from  vegetable  substances,  containing  sugar* 
or  Starr h,  which  is  converted  into  sugar  before  fermenting.  Of 
these  lit^uors,  tlie  simplest,  and  probably  the  least  injurious,  are  riJrr, 
made  from  the  juice  of  the  apple ;  perry ^  from  the  pear;  and  trtne* 
from  must,  which  is  the  newly  expressed  juice  of  the  grape.  By 
the  alcoholic  fermentation,  the  sugar  previously  existing  in  the  juice, 
is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ;  the  latter  escaping,  if  the 
Tessel  be  open,  or  being  condense<I,  if  tlie  vessel  be  tight  and  strong* 
but  etfervescing  when  the  vessel  is  afterwards  opened,  as  in  the 
case  of  Champagne,  or  bottled  cider.  If  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
be  not  checked,  it  results  in  the  vinous  fermentation ;  by  which  the 
alcohol  is  converted  into  vinegar. 

m^le,  or  strong  beer,  and  porter,  are  also  fermented  liquors,  made 
from  malted  barley  ;  first  rendered  sweet  by  the  process  ol  malttng» 
or  cau:fini;  the  barley  to  crenninate,  and  tlien  speedily  dr>'ing  it,  be- 
fore  it  is  fermented.  Of  the  distilled  liquors,  whiikey  is  made  frooi 
rye;  rum,  from  molasses;  brandy,  from  wine;  and  gin.  from  malt 
liquors,  flavored  with  juniper  berries.  The  lighter  wines,  as  Claret, 
Hock,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne,  contain  from  12  to  17  per  cent, 
of  alcohol :  the  stronger  wines,  as  Port,  Sherry,  Madeira*  and  Ma* 
laga,  contain  from  20  to  25  per  cent. ;  and  distilled  liquors  or  ardent 
spirit:*  contain  about  50  |>er  cent,  of  tlie  strongest  alcohol.  The  red, 
or  dark  wines,  conuiin  more  tannin  and  extractive  matter  than  the 
white  or  pale  wines ;  and  hence  act  less  speedily  upon  the  animal 
system.  But  however  tempting  their  appearance,  the  fact  shoald  not 
be  diif^tiised,  that  all  these  liquors  act  as  an  unnatural  stianlant;  and 
although  serviceable  occasionally  as  medicines,  their  habitnal  nae  gra- 
dually \  ttiates  the  blood,  deranges  tlic  nervous  functions,  and 
premature  exhaustion  and  decay. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
vxrrnTEX. 


Cnper  the  head  of  Vestiturr,  we  include  all  those  arts  which  i»> 
late  iuinu-il lately  to  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  preparation  of 
cloth infT-  The  nnnie  is  derived  from  the  I«atin,  re$li$,  a  garment,  or 
venti'K  I  clothe ;  in  n*rrrrnre  tn  its  most  important  application ;  for 
coverin;!  or  rlothine  th«*  human  IhnIv.  Chthinr  is  made  of  varioon 
matrri.iN  :  and  the  i><-let*tion  is  gniemcd  partly  by  their  grratcr  or 
less  power  of  conducting  heat.     Linen,  being  the  beet 
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forms  the  coolest  clothing  in  summer ;  and  cotton,  in  this  respect, 
comes  next  to  linen :  while  wool,  silk,  and  fur,  being  the  worst  con- 
ductors of  heat,  are  the  best  retainers  of  animal  warmth  in  the  winter. 
The  operations  of  making  cloth,  are  chiefly  mechanical ;  but  those 
of  bleaching  and  dying  it,  are  strictly  chemical,  requiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  dye  stuffs,  and  the  theory  of  colors.  The 
tanning  of  leather,  is  also  a  chemical  process ;  but  the  manufacture 
of  garments,  including  shoes  and  boots,  consists  of  what  are  termed 
mechanical  operations.  The  importance  of  these  subjects  to  our 
physical  comfort,  and  their  increasing  extent,  are  our  reasons  for 
grouping  them  together,  as  a  branch  of  Ghreotechnics,  distinct  from 
other  manufactures. 

The  arts  of  sewing,  spinning,  and  weaving,  appear  to  have  been 
invented  in  the  earliest  times :  the  former  at  the  expulsion  from  Pa- 
radise ;  and  the  two  latter  probably  in  ancient  Egypt.  JFfax^  is  sup- 
posed to  have  grown  originally  in  that  country,  or  in  Persia ;  and 
linen  cloth  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  the  sole  dress  of 
their  priests,  and  for  enveloping  the  dead  after  embalming.  From 
them  its  use  was  learned  by  the  Jews  and  Phcenicians ;  and  thence 
carried  into  Greece  and  Italy,  long  before  the  Christian  Era.  Cot' 
ton,  is  a  native  product  of  India ;  and  there  it  was  first  manufactured 
into  cloth,  in  remote  ages.  Cotton  fabrics  were  scarcely  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  butlhey  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
Arabians,  about  A.  D.  912 ;  and  thence  the  manufacture  spread  over 
modern  Europe.  Cotton  was  first  manufactured  in  England,  about 
1641 :  but  the  quantity  was  small,  before  the  invention  of  spinning 
and  weaving  machinery ;  and  was  much  increased  by  the  invention 
of  the  saw  gin,  for  cleaning  cotton  of  its  seeds,  by  our  countryman, 
Mr.  Whitney,  in  1792. 

Wool,  was,  probably,  one  of  the  earliest  materials  used  for  cloth- 
ing; being  originally  worn  with  the  skin  of  the  animal,  rudely 
dressed.  It  was  much  worn  by  the  Romans ;  who  introduced  its 
manufacture  into  England.  Silk,  was  first  manufactured  in  China ; 
tradition  says,  by  the  empress,  Si-ling-shi,  about  2700  B.  C.  Silk 
fabrics  were  first  used  in  Rome,  only  a  short  time  before  the  Chris- 
tian Era.  The  culture  of  silk,  was  brought  from  China  to  Greece, 
it  is  said,  by  Persian  monks,  about  A.  D.  550 ;  and  the  manufacture 
extended  thence  to  Sicily,  in  the  12th  century;  and  thence  to  central 
Europe. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  spinning,  was  by  means  of  a  distaff, 
and  spindle ;  one  or  both  of  them  held  and  turned  by  the  hand. 
This  mode  was  superseded,  in  later  times,  by  the  one  thread  spin- 
ning wheel,  still  used  in  spinning  linen.  The  next  step,  and  a  great 
one,  in  this  art,  was  the  invention  of  the  Spinning  Jenny,  by  Mr. 
Hargreaves,  in  1767  ;  with  which  machine,  several  threads  could  be 
spun  at  the  same  time.  The  next  invention,  that  of  the  Water 
Spinning  Frame,  in  which  the  thread  is  drawn  out  by  rollers, 
though  ascribed  by  some  to  Mr.  Wyatt,  was  first  made  known  by 
Arkwright,  who  took  a  patent  for  it  in  1769.  Mr.  Arkwright  after- 
wards connected  the  carding  with  the  spinning,  in  another  machine^ 
patented  in  1795.  The  last  great  invention  in  spinning,  was  that  of 
60  2  R  2 
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the  J/»//f,  or  thp  Miilr  Jenny,  by  Mr.  Cromplon,  in  1779;  combin- 
ing thf  sjiiniiine  jfniiy  with  Arku'rii;bt*8  improvcmrnlti ;  lo  as  to 
make  finer  :intl  hinoother  throat).  The  invention  of  the  first  Carding 
Marhine,  i;*  iittribiitet)  to  Mr.  Paul,  in  171  A. 

The  mo>t  ancient  loomn^  such  a«  an»  still  used  for  weaving,  by  the 
natives  uf  India,  had  the  thread  deiicending  vertically  fmm  the  beam 
on  which  it  wax  wound :  and  the  weaving  commenced  at  the  lower 
end,  proirrcHsing  upwards.  The  horizont:d  loom,  with  heddles,  to 
separiti^  the  alternate  threads,  or  warp,  before  inserting  the  woof,  or 
fillinir,  by  means  of  the  shuttle,  was  of  later  origin.  The  first  sue* 
ccssful  invention  of  the  Power  ioom^  moving  solely  by  machinery, 
was  by  Hev.  Dr.  Cartwright,  in  17H5:  but  this  invention  was  re* 
peatedly  nioditk'd  by  others  ;  and  was  a  long  time  in  coming  into 
use.  \Vc  liave  no  room  here  to  explain  how  great  an  infldrnce  these 
improveincnLs  in  i<pinning  and  weaving  have  exerted,  upon  the  pro- 
ductive industry,  not  of  («rea(  Britain  and  tlic  Tnited  States  only, 
but  of  th«*  wliole  civilized  world. 

Our  further  remarks  on  Vestiture,  will  be  distributed  under  the 
heads  of  Linen,  Cotton,  Woolen,  and  Sdk  Manufactures;  conclud- 
ing with  some  remarks  on  Felting  and  Tanning. 

J  1.  The  Linen  Munttfacturr^  derives  its  nime  from  /int/m,  the 
)K>tanicnl  n:ime  oi  JIar.  The  tliix,  aft«T  being  pulled  and  mttnl,  u 
nientituied  under  ai;nculture.  is  dre*iH*d  by  hreak\nt:%  or  pasoing  it 
between  alternnie  bars,  which  bn'ak  the  woody  stem  ;  then  iwin- 
gHm^.  or  beating  it,  to  remove  the  woo<)y  fragments :  and  lastly 
heckling*  or  combing  it,  l(»  remove  the  coarser  fibres,  and  split  the 
remaininir  bark  more  finely.  It  has  hitherto  been  spun  only  on 
the  one  thread  wheel :  as  it  n^quires  the  peculiar  management  <»if  the 
hand,  in  drawinif  it.  AHor  the  weaving,  which  is  usually  performed 
by  band,  it  is  bleached,  either  by  dipping  it  in  ley,  and  exposing  it  to 
the  sun  ;  or  by  the  action  of  chlorine. 

Amoni;  the  linen  fabrics,  are  naii  clothe  which  is  course  and  plain; 
sheetin«j  and  ^birtine*  which  are  finer;  ramhric,  which  is  plainly 
woven,  but  still  finer,  so  named  from  (*ambray  in  Manders;  and 
!atrn,  whirh  ii  a  sheer  canibric,  thin  and  transparent.  Linen  </idpcr, 
is  wiiven  with  fi mires  :  one  thread  cniftsing  two  or  more  at  a  time; 
and  Itirr,  \t  n  network,  formerly  woven  on  a  cushion  or  pillow  :  the 
threid  bf-iiii;  wound  on  iMihhins  of  )>one,  and  neitnl  around  pina, 
stuck  in  iIm'  cu'.fMon.  wlience  it  is  rilled  bone  lace.  Thi*.  when 
embroi'len  «1  wit!i  the  needle,  is  called  |>oint  lace  ;  while  hobhin^nei 
is  nMi!«*  uitli  nnchmerv,  and  usu'div  of  cotton.  The  coarser  sail 
cloih.  i*i  rii.ii!i>  fpini  hemp;  much  in  the  same  manner  as  cloth  ia 
made  tVftrn  tlix  :  and  both  miteri.di  are  wntueht  mto  mpes  and 
coril-t::e.  nt\  the  same  pnneiplcs  which  are  employed  in  apinnittf 
ihreail. 

^  *2.  The  Ctft'*n  Miinuftirtttrr,  m  now  chief! v  carried  on  bv  tht 
ageui'v  iif  michinerv  ;  tn  whirh  we  have  alreadv  referred.  Raw 
rottf»n.  1 4  derived  frtuu  the  need  pixU  i»f  the  cotton  plant,  or  gneay- 
pium.  The  tuo  prnu'ipil  >:irii!ii-«.  enhivated  in  our  Southern 
Sinii  ■«,  ari*  the  hht*k  ^t*tL  or  hni:  *taf»if,  Hith  b»n?  fibres,  which  are 
drawn  out  from  the  seetN  by  means  of  the  roller  gm;  and  the  gretn 
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seed,  short  staple,  or  upland  cotton,  which  was  of  little  value  before 
the  invention  of  the  saw  gin ;  but  is  now  the  most  abundant  product. 
The  nankeen  cotton,  so  named  from  its  natural  nankeen  color,  is  a 
short  staple,  used  only  for  coarse  and  domestic  manufactures. 

In  Arkwright*s  machinery,  the  cotton,  after  being  picked  or  batted 
into  a  light,  uniform  mass,  and  then  twice  carded,  once  in  the  breaker, 
and  once  in  the  finisher,  comes  from  the  latter  in  continuous  rolls, 
called  card  ends ;  which  next  pass  through  the  drawing  frames 
between  two  pairs  of  rollers,  the  second  turning  more  rapicfly  than 
the  first,  by  which  the  ends  are  drawn  out  in  length.  Several  of 
them  are  then  united  to  form  a  sliver,  or  untwisted  rope,  of  many 
strands  ;  which,  passing  through  the  roving  frame,  or  double  speeder^ 
is  again  drawn  and  slightly  twisted ;  forming  a  loose,  imperfect 
thread,  called  roving.  This  is  transferred  to  the  spinning  jframe^ 
where  it  is  again  drawn  and  twisted,  to  form  a  perfect  thread.  In 
Crompton*s  Mule,  or  mule  jenny,  ihe  thread  is  farther  stretched, 
after  leaving  the  rollers,  by  the  spindles  being  moved  backward,  while 
twisting,  and  thus  producing  a  more  even  thread.  Of  the  power 
loom,  now  used  for  weaving,  we  can  only  say  that  it  performs  all 
the  requisite  motions,  with  such  steadiness  and  uniformity,  as  to 
make  better  cloth  than  can  possibly  be  woven  by  hand. 

Cotton  cloth  is  usually  bleached  by  the  moist  application  of  chlo- 
rine, evolved  from  chloride  of  lime,  called  bleaching  powder.  Calico 
printing,  is  performed  by  passing  the  cloth  over  engraved  copper 
cylinders,  tlie  incised  figures  or  hollowed  parts  of  which,  contain  the 
pasielike  coloring  matter  ;  while,  from  the  raised  and  polished 
parts,  the  color  is  scraped  away,  as  the  cylinder  turns.  For  adjective 
colors,  which  will  not  adhere  without  a  mordant  or  basis,  the  cloth 
is  first  printed  with  the  mordant,  and  then  dipped  in  the  dye ;  which 
is  afterwards  washed  out  from  the  other  parts.  Madder,  and  logwood, 
give  a  black  dye  with  salts  of  iron,  but  a  red  dye  with  a  mordant  of 
acetate  of  alumina.  Of  cotton  fabrics,  muslins  are  named  from  Mosul ; 
and  calicoes,  from  Calicut;  places  formerly  celebrated  for  their 
manufacture.  In  England,  white,  or  unprinted  cotton  cloth  is  called 
calico :  but  we  give  this  name  to  printed  cotton,  having  not  more 
than  two  colors  ;  and  cotton  cloth  with  more  than  two  colors,  we 
call  chintz.  The  name  muslin,  we  apply  only  to  the  finest  cotton 
cloths  ;  and  gauze,  differs  from  it,  only  in  being  still  finer,  and 
loosely  woven,  making  it  open,  or  transparent. 

§  3.  The  Woolen  Manufacture,  has  also  been  greatly  promoted 
by  the  modern  improvements  in  spinning  and  weaving  machinery. 
Wool,  is  selected  according  to  its  softness,  fineness,  color,  and 
regularity  of  curling ;  which  curling  enables  it  to  yield  in  length, 
and  hence,  like  cotton,  to  be  spun  mechanically.  The  short,  fine, 
and  curly  wool,  is  used  for  broadcloths,  flannels,  and  other  fabrics 
which  require  fulling  to  thicken  them  :  and  the  long,  straight  wool, 
or  worsted,  is  used  for  camlets,  bombazines,  and  similar  fabrics. 
The  wool,  by  carding,  is  formed  into  small  cylindrical  rolls  ;  which 
are  stretched  and  spun,  first  in  a  stubbing,  or  roving  machine,  and 
afterwards  in  a  mule  jenny,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton.  The  weaving, 
is  mostly  done  by  machinery ;  and  the  fulling,  for  broadcloths  and 
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flannels,  entangles,  and  mat^  the  fibres,  on  the  same  principle  hy 
which  hat^t  arc  made  of  fur,  in  the  process  of  felting.  The  doih  is 
then  dyed,  if  required ;  after  wliicli  it  receives  a  nap,  by  being 
scratched  with  the  teasel  plant,  to  lay  its  fibres  parallel;  and  ii  is 
then  slieared  to  produce  an  even  Hurface. 

Of  carpet  tceaving,  and  other  varieties,  wc  have  no  room  here  to 
speak.  Woolens  are  dyed  by  first  scouring  them  with  an  alkali  or 
ley;  then  immersing  tlieni  in  a  bath  of  the  coloring  matter:  and 
afterwards  spreading  them  to  dry.  If  the  coloring  matter  be  of  vi-t:c- 
table  origin,  it  is  generally  an  adjective  color,  requiring  a  mordnin, 
as  in  calico  priming.  To  this  remark,  indigo  is  a  prominent  excep- 
tion ;  though  it  is  applied  in  combination  with  sulphuric  acid.  'I*he 
same  colors  wlijrh  are  used  for  cottnnit,  as  madder,  and  Ioi^wohI, 
quercitron,  and  imligo,  are  penrrally  applicable  to  woolens  aUo. 
The  miiiend  colors,  as  or  pi  me  nt  yellow,  and  chrome  red,  are  gent- 
rally  suhiftantive  colors,  adhering  to  the  cloth  without  a  raonlant. 

$  4.  Of  the  Silk  Manufacture^  we  must  speak  very  briefly.  The 
cocoons,  spun  by  the  silk  worm,  in  which  to  shelter  itself  during  its 
transformation,  are  steeped  in  water,  warm  enough  to  loosen  the 
threads,  but  not  so  warm  as  to  injure  them  :  and  each  cocoon,  by 
unwinding,  gives  a  strand,  of  which  many  are  reeled  and  twisted 
together,  to  form  one  thread.  These  latter  operations  are  now 
performed  by  macliinery.  Of  nilk  fabrics,  besides  plain  silk  cloth, 
crape  is  plain,  but  loosely  woven,  and  hence  open  aod  transparent : 
fo/in,  is  woven  with  one  thread  cros!«ing  two  or  more  at  a  time  ; 
damask,  is  thicker,  and  woven  wiili  figures ;  brocade^  the  same, 
only  still  thicker,  and  often  inwoven  with  thread  of  gold,  or  silver : 
gauze,  probably  named  from  Gaza,  is  a  light,  transparent  fabric, 
often  cross-woven,  or  with  the  contiguous  threads  intertwisting;  and 
velvet,  iit  formed  by  superfluous  thrcaiU  drawn  in  between  the  warp 
and  woof,  in  weaving,  but  left  pn»jeeting  in  loops,  which  are  afier^ 
wards  sheared  ofl",  producing  the  pile,  or  close  downy  surface,  formed 
by  the  ends  of  the  fibres. 

Of  Dress  Makinsr.  or  the  arts  of  the  Tailor,  Mantuamaker,  and 
Milliner,  though  worthy  of  notice,  we  hare  no  room  here  lo  treat. 
Modern  hats,  are  made  by  the  process  of  Feitinsf ;  in  which  tlie 
fibres  of  fur  or  wool,  being  roujrh  or  barbed  in  one  direction,  become 
entangled,  by  working  or  agitating  them,  when  hot  and  moist,  so  as 
to  form  a  matted  mass,  which  is  then  sliaped  upon  a  block,  f^atker^ 
is  nude  by  the  process  of  Tannin t( :  the  skm  l»eing  first  cleansed  of 
hair  and  flesh,  by  the  action  of  lime  and  the  beaming  knife ;  thea 
immersed  in  a  vat  of  oak  or  hemlock  bark,  ground  fine,  and  diffused 
in  waier.  The  tannin,  or  unnic  arid  of  the  bark,  unites  with  the 
gelatin  of  the  i^kin :  ami  the  leather,  thus  formed,  is  afterwards  riir> 
rtVi/,  by  oilmg,  colon ni;.  and  smo«>ihtn:;  or  sofu*ning  it.  Boots  and 
shoes  are  sha(MMl  on  a  block  of  wo«Ki  ralleil  a  last ;  the  upper  leather 
being  first  applied,  and  the  sole  leather  fastened  to  it,  by  pegging  or 
ing. 
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In  the  brmnch  of  Forniture,  we  inelode  the  manofaelure  of  iIm 
Tmrtotts  uieiwiU,  and  moreablo  arucl«i»  required  for  boyeekeepiof  or 
personal  convenience ;  and  which  are  not  incladed  in  any  of  mm  pi»» 
ceding  branches.  The  name  b  derived  from  the  French  foumir^  to 
furnish  or  provide ;  and  hence  it  admits  of  the  extended  sense  ill 
which  the  term  is  here  used,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  more  appr^ 
priate  term.  Thut,  we  include  under  it,  the  manufacture  of  glais 
and  gems  ;  of  porcelain  and  pottenr ;  of  hardware  and  jewelry ;  of 
lampfl  and  mirrors,  timepieces,  and  musical  instruments ;  of  enbiMi 
wora  and  enrriafes ;  of  saddlery  and  travelling  equipments ;  and  of 
various  other  minor  articles,  which  hardly  admit  of  rigid  classifiealkNl* 
These  manufactures,  though  separately  they  might  be  overlookodt 
are,  we  think,  collectively,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  ranked  as  m 
distinct  branch  of  the  arts  included  in  the  present  departmenL 

The  invention  of  furniture,  of  various  kinds,  must  of  course  hntrt 
been  very  ancient ;  and  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  the  ruder  fonns  if 
Architecture.  Seats,  tables,  beds,  and  implements  for  cooking,  wow 
be  required  as  soon  as  men  began  to  improve  their  physical  eondilta. 
Earthen  ware,  was  made  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  the  polUrt 
wheel  is  said  to  have  been  invented  as  eanv  as  1970  B.  C.  Pova^ 
lain,  was  invented  in  China,  and  first  introduced  into  Corope  by  ^ 
Portuguese,  in  modem  times ;  and  the  art  of  making  it  was  reiat 


by  Botticher  of  Germany,  about  A.  D.  17M.  Glass,  aeeordiw  la 
Pliny,  was  first  made  accidentally  in  Syria,  by  heating  an  alkaB  M 
the  sand.  It  was  ornamented  by  cutting,  as  early  as  A.  D.  60 ;  aad 
firit  used  for  windows,  near  the  cloee  of  the  third  century.  Glan 
windows  were  first  introduced  in  England,  about  1 160 ;  and  plali 
glass  was  first  cast  in  France,  bv  ThoTenart,  in  1668. 

Lamps,  were  an  warily  iaveotioB ;  and  street  lamps  wars  nsad  hi 
Antioch,  A.  D.  160.  The  clepsydn,  or  waiar  eloek«  was  tnramad  hi 
Erypt ;  and  introduced  into  Rome  by  Scipio  Nasiea,  aboal  SOO  B.  O. 
The  invention  of  clocks  with  wheels,  is  altrilmlad  lo  Gaibert,  ^who 
was  afWrwards  Pope  Sylvester  11.)  about  the  year  006.  IIoo«  fai* 
rented  spiral  watch  springs,  about  1660 ;  aad  Ilarriso«*s  eh 
was  completed  in  1761.  The  h3rdraulie  organ^  is  said  to  hasa 
invented  by  Ctesibius  of  Alexandina ;  and  it  was  6rrt  aaed  ia 
churches  by  Pope  Vitellian,  who  diad  in  660.  Tha  water  prohdMj 
senred  to  compress  the  wind,  foreed  Into  tha  wind  ahaat  at  mlarrji, 
by  a  flimnle  bellows,  but  expellad  ia  a  aonstaiit  emaat,  to  prodaaa 
the  sounds.  The  modem  orgaUt  was  iaraatad  aboal  tha  year  1166^ 
by  the  Germant .  The  harp,  aad  inimpat»  waia  iaeaoliaas  of  aai^ 
times :  but  the  vialin  appeared  about  tha  tiaM  of  tha  ciuaadas.  Tha 
piano-forte,  w  piano,  a  great  improvement  on  tha  aid  Tirfiaalv  aad  hn> 
fichord,  was  invented  by  Schroader  of  Sazoay.  aboat  iha  year  17lT. 

We  shall  here  distribute  the  arts  of  Furaitare  uadar  iha  haadi  of 
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Viin*f;irlurt"» ;  Mrt:«Hif:icturr«  ;  Iltirolopv,  and  Muaical  iii5trumrnt«  ; 
and  <'.il»int't  and  <':irnagp  work;  wiili  inirrsperned  nuiirrn  of  minor 
arlirli's. 

§  1.  liulrr  ihp  head  of  I'itrrfacturen^  wc  include  pla!*^,  p«»ltpri', 
and  poriM'lain  :  tlmtinh  f^trirtly  ^I>^akin(^.  tho  l:itu-r  an*  \ilritied  only 
on  tin-  Mirtarf.  hy  irlazinir.  (siann^  \*  conipoM'd  of  f^and,  that  i^.  silez 
or  silirir  a<*id,  nnlted  with  an  alkali,  usually  potavfia  or  »od3.  in  thr 
furnaor  <»f  a  pla-**  house.  Hot  tie  srtans,  \*  made  of  common  Mnd 
and  potash  ;  and  i-^  colnrfd  irrecn  hy  the  nxideof  iron  in  the  inatprinls. 
Wlicn  mclird,  a  i>ortion  of  it  will  adhere  to  the  end  of  a  lonjr  iron 
tuhc  dipped  in  it,  and  on  hlowintf  into  the  tuhe,  it  swilN  out  like  a 
soap  l)ui»hle,  and  thus  rei'eives  its  i.hape.  Crown  e^iani^  u«ed  for 
windowi.  is  made  fif  purer  sand  and  alkali :  with  a  little  oxide  of 
niauiinnrse  to  rrndt  r  it  quite  colorless* :  and  it  is  «hap«*d  hy  rapid 
whirling;  on  the  end  of  a  tuhe.  Ptate  if/'Mj,  ic>  of  similar  comfMifi- 
tion ;  and  in  ca!!t  in  plates,  on  large  tahles.  Flini  glttM*,  contains 
not  only  pure  9and  and  alkali,  hut  a  larce  portion  of  the  oxide  nf 
lead  ;  which  renders  it  more  hrilliant,  and  softer  to  cut,  or  rather  lo 
l^rind  :  as  for  taMe  l'1'*^'-  The  cuttinjr  of  ;fo/iff,  by  the  l«apidary,  is 
chierty  effected  hy  ruhhin/^  them  wiih  line,  hard,  powders. 

Pi'tttry^  or  common  earthen  ware,  is  made  like  brick:  except  that 
the  ti'mpere<l  clay  is  shaped  hy  throtrine^  that  is,  placing  it  on  a 
wheel  tiirniu:;  rapidly  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  moulding  it  with  the 
haniN,  or  tools,  into  a  roumled  form.  It  is  burnt  in  so tfirarj,  or 
lari^er  vesstrls,  pri  viously  burnt,  and  whirh  serve  to  protect  it  while 
burnini;.  It  is  often  irlazed.  hy  throwini;  salt  into  the  kiln:  the  soda 
of  which  converts  its  surface  into  a  kiml  of  irlass  :  and,  like  glass,  it 
may  he  colored  hy  metallic  oxides.  Stone  ware,  of  a  gray  color,  is 
made  of  clay  containing  loss  or  no  iron  :  ami  it  is  thomuirhly  burned. 
Prhite  ware,  including  Wedjrf'wood  and  Queen's  ware,  is  made  of 
the  finest  white  clay  ;  and  in  the  former,  a  portion  of  rtint  it  added, 
by  which  it  is  partially  vitritied  throughout.  China  trare,  and 
porcelain,  are  made  of  feldspar,  finely  pulverized,  and  mixed  with 
Kaolin,  which  is  feldspar  deprived  of  its  potassa  by  decomposition. 
The  fflilspar  melts  while  hurninc  nnd  enveloping  the  paitaeles  of 
kaolin,  irives  th<*  ware  its  translucency.  It  is  burnt  in  saggars,  like 
pottery,  fnrmini;  what  is  cilird  hinruit :  which  is  coated  with  paste 
of  fi'hUpar.  ami  then  burnt  anew,  to  plaze  it. 

S  *i.  I'ndiT  the  herid  of  ,%fftalHfartttre.f.  we  include  the  manufae* 
ture  of  hard  wan*,  brass  ware  and  jewrlry  :  reserving,  however,  that 
of  watrht's,  fur  the  ffdlowins  section.  Hy  hardware,  is  usually 
meant  that  made  of  inm  or  steel ;  as  kettles,  and  similar  ressels,  oif 
east  iron  :  but  knives,  forks.  scMssor^.  and  the  like,  made  of  steel, 
are  rollerti%r|y  termed  cutlery.  Thr  former  class,  are  maile  of  east 
inm.  by  the  process  of  melting  and  founding :  but  the  latter  arc 
sha;>ed  from  h^M  «if  «ie«'l,  by  forfinir  or  hammering,  either  on  a  plain 
anvil,  or  «m  a  bliick  so  shaped  as  tfi  form  a  pattern.  They  are  then 
hanhMird.  by  plunirniif  thrm.  whrn  nd  hot,  into  co<i|  w.i1er  or  oil ; 
and  afterwards  trmpereil,  by  hr.itiri|f  thrm  anew  to  abinit  SOA'  Kah., 
by  which  tliey  are  renderv'ii  !r«s  britth*.      I«astly.  they  are  polishMl, 
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on  wliecU  coated  wiih  finely  powdered  emeiy ;  and  then  property 
•et  or  mounted. 

I«anipe,  are  ofWn  made  of  braaa  or  bronie;  aa  the  oMirai  Utmf9$ 
which  are  covered  witli  a  ipreading  ^aaa  shade,  and  have  the  oil 
contained  in  a  hollow  ring,  with  tubea  leading  to  the  cvlinder  and 
wick,  to  that  there  b  no  lar^  reservoir  to  obatnict  the  light  on  thi 
table.  Thev  are  tiaually  Jlrgand  iampt^  having  cvlindrtcal  wiekfl* 
witli  a  supply  of  air  rising  through  the  eentre :  and  the  draught  li 
farther  promoted  by  a  glass  chimney  around  the  fiame.  The  hraee, 
or  bronze,  is  cast,  in  parts  which  may  be  soldered  together ;  and  the 
gilding  miy  be  performed  by  coating  the  polblied  metal  with  as 
amalgam  of  gold,  which  is  then  heated  to  drive  ofT  tlie  mereofjr. 
Gilding  on  wtKxl,  as  for  the  frames  of  mirrors,  is  performed  bjr 
applying  gold  leaf  to  a  smooth  surface  covered  with  whiting«  aaa 
size,  or  glue  t  and  aAerwards  burnishing  it,  with  smooth  iroa  or 
steel.  Gold  and  silver  piaie,  as  spoons,  cupe,  and  the  like«  m 
chiefly  made  by  hammering ;  as  also  the  minor  arliclea  of  jewdrj* 
of  which  we  have  no  farther  room  to  speak. 

$  3.  Of  Horology^  and  musical  instruments,  oor  notice  mtiat  be 
very  brief.  The  motion  of  elock$^  b  prodtieed  by  means  of  wtigktMf 
and  that  of  watches  and  chronometers,  by  means  of  the  main  spring f 
the  pendulum  in  the  former,  and  the  hair  spring  in  the  latter,  senrng 
merely  lo  regulate  and  retard  the  motion,  by  dbtributing  it  throiifh  a 
longer  time.  In  common  clocks,  the  pendulum,  in  connection  with 
the  scapement,  acts  upon  the  scape  wheel,  which  rotates  once  in  a 
minute ;  and.  by  means  of  wheels  and  oiniona,  thb  wheel  gofenw 
the  motion  of  the  hands.  In  fco/cAet ,  the  hair  apring  acta  on  tiie 
balance  wheel,  which  performs  the  same  ofliee  as  the  scapemeiit  ta 
clocks.  In  the  remaining  parts  of  the  machinery,  clocks  and  walebee 
are  very  much  alike  ;  except  in  regard  to  the  striking  part  of  cloeki» 
a  description  of  which  would  transcend  our  present  limits.  Chron^ 
meiert,  diflfrr  from  watches,  chiefly  in  being  larger,  with  contrivaoeoe 
for  keeping  time  more  accurately. 

Musical  instruments,  are  tisually  claseed  aa  either  Miringed^  or 
wind  instrumenu  ;  and  the  latter  are  blown  either  by  the  mouth«  or 
by  machinery.  The  eio/iii,  or  fiddle;  the  rM,  or  tenor;  the  vie- 
lonceUo^  or  baas ;  and  the  violono^  or  double  beea«  are  all  plajred 
witli  a  bow  ;  and  are  made  of  thin  platea  of  wood,  moulded  by  pree 
sure.  Similar  to  tliese,  are  the  /ule,  and  guiiar.  which  are  plajred 
with  the  fingers.  The  iyre,  and  kmrp^  are  alao  played  with  the 
fingers;  but  the  lyre  has  a  body,  and  the  harp  only  a  frame ;  wkk 
strings  of  animal  membrane.  The  piano,  has  wires  for  ftrioflit 
with  keys,  acting  on  levers,  and  so  arranged  thai  the  fingera  atrtkfiw 
the  keys,  cause  the  wires  to  be  struck  aiul  sounded.  Of  nouth  aM 
fingrred  instruments,  the  yfu/e,  darionei^  and  boisoan,  are  made  of 
wood,  turned  in  a  lathe  ;  but  the  InunpH.  ^g^t  umI  ham,  are  omIo 
of  brass  or  silver.  The  organ,  the  grandeet  of  mueical  tnatmaeBtit 
b  an  aaaemblage  of  pipea,  opened  or  cloeed  by  the  aetioo  of  iho 
key*,  and  receiving  air  from  the  wind  cheat,  ao  aa  lo  sound  wF 
opened.     Puiaaiile  tnetrumeiita,  are  fof  ed  like  the  dmmt  end  li 
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bourine,  of  tightly  strained  discs  of  animal  membrane ;  or,  like  beih^ 
and  rymhahn  of  sonorous  metal. 

$  4.  Cabimt,  and  carnage  workf  are  similar  in  their  operations, 
and  licnce  are  licrc  associated.  A  cabinet^  in  its  original  sense,  is  a 
large  bureau,  or  chest  uf  drawers  :  and  cabinet  work  includes  the 
making  uf  wardrobes,  sideboards,  sofas,  tables,  chairs,  and  other 
similar  articles.  It  consists  chiefly  of  joinery  ;  and  tlie  frames,  made 
of  coiiiiiion  wood,  are  often  veueeredf  or  overlaid  witli  thin  leaves  of 
maho^raiiy,  or  otiier  rare  wood,  fastened  with  glue,  and  then  polUlied 
and  variii»hed.  Cabinet  work  is  sometimes  associated  with  uphol- 
alert/,  or  tlie  preparation  of  bedding,  curtains,  car|)eting  and  similar 
articles ;  the  materials  uf  whicli  belong  to  tlie  branch  of  Ve^titure. 
ThesL*  art*}  actjuire  increased  im|M>rtance  from  the  principles  uf  taate 
on  wliicli  tlicir  successful  practice  depends. 

Among  tlie  dilFcri'nt  forms  uf  Carriagt$^  the  coach  is  entirely 
covered,  and  has  two  or  mure  seats,  for  two  or  more  persons  each, 
facing  tlie  centre.  The  barouche^  has  a  folding,  or  chaise  lop;  but 
with  two  Himilar  seats.  The  chariot^  and  post  coach,  liave  only  one 
•eat,  for  two  ur  mure  peniuns,  inside ;  but,  like  the  preceding,  are 
drawn  by  two  ur  mure  horses.  The  phxton^  resembles  a  chaise 
body  set  on  four  wheels  :  the  dearborn^  or  carryall,  has  two  seals, 
with  tlat  top,  and  curtains ;  and  the  York  waggon  has  a  single  seat, 
withuut  a  top ;  but  they  all  have  four  wheels.  The  curricle^  is  a 
two  horse  chaise :  the  t^ig  diflfers  from  the  common  chaise,  io  having 
no  top  ;  and  the  tilbury,  or  buggy,  is  a  lighter  kind  of  gig.  The 
aulky^  has  aUo  two  wheels,  but  contains  a  seat  fur  only  one  person. 
The  cutter  is  a  lighter  kind  uf  sleigh,  fur  winter  use ;  moTiDg  oo 
runners. — Of  the  manufacture  of  saddles,  harnesses,  trunks  and  like 
articles,  made  chiefly  of  leather,  we  can  here  take  no  larther  notice. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

COMMKBCB. 

In  the  branch  of  Commerce,  we  include  the  exchange  of  commo- 
dities, of  every  kind;  with  the  principles  and  considerations  by 
whit'h  surh  cxrlunge  is  regulated.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Latin,  cinnmcrriuint  having  the  »ame  signification  ;  and  it  is  synony- 
mou!t  \i  ith  trade,  or  iraffic  ;  comprehending  the  whole  profession  of 
tlie  iiiLTrhant.  It  has  close  ri-lations  with  Political  Economy,  par< 
ticularly  mi  account  of  its  connection  with  banks  and  rurrency,  as 
suppl\iii);  the  medium  of  exchange:  but  we  consider  it  as  still  mort- 
rlo»('ly  rt'laii'd  t«j  the  productive  arts,  of  which  we  are  here  treating. 
Thi»  art  n-^uircs  an  i*xtcn5iive  knowledge  of  both  artificial,  and 
natural  products,  in  ordc-r  to  bo  able  to  judge  of  their  quality,  and  to 
esiimau-  their  value.  Indcfd.  there  is  no  profession  in  which  «• 
think  rxtcn:*ivc  and  varied  knowledge  can  be  more  useful  than  to  the 
mcrcliant,  who  deal*  in  all  kinds  uf  cummodities,  and  with  all  cluaea 
of  men.     This  prufeasion  has  dune  much  to  foater  the  aria ;  and  bj 
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bhnfpn^  the  nations  arquaintrd  with  each  other,  it  has  greatljr 
prumoird  the  ailvanccnient  of  knowledge,  and  the  civiliiation  of  our 
racp. 

i*omnierce  muit  liave  oriipnated  ai  aoon  aa  men  had  a  superfluity 
of  any  commodiiir«,  and  voluntardy  exchanged  them  for  others 
Thus,  wc  read  of  the  lahmaelitet  carrying  ipirea,  balm,  and  myrrh, 
from  (filcad  to  Hgypt,  as  early  as  17*^U  B.  C.  ;  and  the  traniport*- 
tion  of  ^<>odi  by  caravanii,  was  duubilcus  still  more  ancient ;  the 
mrrchani  accompanying  his  goods,  to  protect  tliera.  The  Phoeni* 
Claim,  having  great  facditics  fur  narigation,  and  mucti  skill  in  that 
art,  l»ecatnc  the  fintt  great  coininercial  nation  ;  and  so  continued,  till 
the  ctMi«|ue*i  of  Tyre,  by  Alexander,  332  B.  C.  The  use  of  gold 
and  silver,  a.^  a  circulating  medium,  wa.^  of  great  antiquity  :  but  thetw 
metaU  were  first  coined  into  money,  by  Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  about 
H7(>  H.  i\  (irvvve  was  nerer  a  commercial  nation  ;  but  Rome 
ar.juired  an  exlensirc  commerce,  by  rendering  the  conquered  nations 
tributary  to  iLi  wanL^;  till  the  removal  of  the  empire  to  (\>nstantinople 
made  that  city  the  great  emponum  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  dark  ages,  Commerce  declined;  owing  parUy  to  the  de&» 
cicMcy  of  productions,  and  partly  to  the  insecurity  of  property, 
Thi.<«  latter  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  famous  //o/isra/ic  league, 
of  cities  confedoraled  for  mutual  protection.  This  league,  in  the 
vear  I '200,  compnsetl  no  fewer  than  7*Z  cities,  in  Germany,  Denmark* 
Knffland,  Holland,  France,  »Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  :  and  it  contri* 
buted  much  to  the  revival  of  trade.  At  that  period,  Venice  and  Geaom 
were  the  chief  trading  states  ;  and  they  carried  on  the  overland  com* 
iiierri'  with  the  Indict,  until  the  discovery  of  the  soutliern  passage  to 
thune  regions,  in  1  IU8.  This  event  gave  that  trade  chietly  to  the 
Portujvuest* :  but  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Spanish,  Frencbt 
and  Kiiifli^ih  ;  and  secured  chiefly  to  tlie  latter  by  their  conquesit  in 
llind(x><*ian.  The  commerce  of  Kngland  has  grown  with  her  mano* 
fartun*s  and  naval  triumphs  ;  chiefly  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elixa- 
f>eth.  That  of  the  I'niied  States  has  also  increased  with  great  rapi- 
dity :  and  now  extends  to  every  habitable  and  accessible  region  oC 
the  ulof>e. 

Wr  ihall  otTer  some  farther  remarks  on  this  branch,  under  the 
head*  of  Principles  of  Commerce ;  Sources  of  Commerce ;  Cam* 
bi^try.  includtnj;  weights  and  measures;  and  Book-keeping. 

S  1.  The  Prinripiei  of  Comtntrce^  are  the  daU  which  should 
t^ovrm  tfie  merchant,  in  tne  management  of  his  business.  His  firtt 
great  ohject,  after  making  business  arrangements,  would  seem  to  Im, 
to  di«co%er  what  line  of  trade,  or  wlut  class  of  articles,  would  affofd 
hiin  the  greatent  pmtit ;  having  reference  to  the  comparative  safeljrt 
as  well  as  the  nominal  proceetis  of  his  investments.  His  next  Mp 
would  (>e  to  asrertam  where  the  articles  sought  can  be  procured  IM 
c)ieap<*st.  and  where  tliey  will  bring  the  highest  price.  Or,  havinf  a 
certain  ariiclc  in  his  possession,  the  problem  may  be  lo  find  where  it 
can  \ye  di«pose<l  of  to  the  greatest  adrantage,  reeeirtng  anv  saleable 
articles  in  exchange.  The  article  transported,  is  generally  woffth 
more  in  the  place  where  it  is  sold,  than  the  merchant  reeeiret  in  !#• 
turn  ; — m  few  purchases  are  made  except  for  the  take  of  fain  ;- 
61  8S 
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yet  iho  inrrcliunl  rrrcivm  that  which  is  worth  more  to  him  thin  the 
goods  »oU\:  thereby  bhouing  how  Commerce  maybe  reganleJ  ma 
one  o(  the  protiuciivr  arts. 

An  important  topic,  for  the  merchant,  it  the  use  and  ahuie  of 
credit,  liy  Helling  ifoodsi  on  credit,  lie  may  make  greater  palc»,  and 
at  hi^iior  prices :  hut,  without  iiecurity  from  aome  tnistwonhy  per- 
son, that  payment  hliall  l)c  made,  lie  may  in  the  end  lose  all  his 
profit.**,  and  Iiin  ^xm)\\»  likewise.  The  a^kine•  and  giving  of  security, 
is  a  deliraie  matter:  hut  we  hold  that  no  [H'riion  should  erer  become 
bonditman  for  another,  to  such  an  extent  as  would  ruin  or  se%'erely 
didtres!*  him.  if  the  principal  dehtor  ithould  fail ;  neither  should  the 
men*liaiit  ever  risk  hiii  kr«>od!i,  without  security,  to  such  an  extent  as 
woulil  rum  or  enMily  dinirciiH  him,  if  payment  should  never  lie  made. 
Willi  the>e  re^(rirti(lnIi,  the  credit  svf>tem  mav,  we  think,  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  Iteneticial  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  But  we  would  in- 
sist, that  no  one  risk  should  l)e  run,  nor  combination  of  risks,  either 
in  the  way  of  credit  or  speculation,  so  great  as  would  cause  ruin  or 
failure  of  t>hli(;ations,  should  the  risk  l>e  unsuccessful.  Against  ship- 
wreck and  fire,  security  mav  l>e  obtained  bv  means  of  insuranee  : 
and  where  the  risk  invulves  a  large  proportion  of  our  capital,  this 
security  should  never  he  neclecteil. 

$  *2.  The  Sourcfs  of  Commrrce^  are  to  be  found  in  the  numeroas 
articles  of  natural  or  artificial  production,  which  have  an  exchange- 
able value  amontr  mankind.  Many  of  these  articles,  require  parti- 
cular care  and  ^kill  for  their  preservation ;  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
of  their  tpnliiy  and  relative  value :  hut  these  are  siibjecla  which 
transcend  our  present  limits.  We  have  han*ly  ntora  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  most  important  articles  of  commerce ;  naming  the  coun- 
tries wliere  they  are  mostly  obtained,  and  those  where  they  are  in 
greatest  demand.  fW/oyi,  is  raised  chiefly  in  the  stiuthem  Tniied 
States,  and  in  India  and  Keypt.  It  is  carried  chiefly  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, IVp.ncp,  and  the  nortbern  United  States,  where  it  is  manufac- 
tured into  threati  and  cloth  ;  partly  for  home  consumption,  and  pvtly 
for  exportation  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  trodt  is  exten- 
si«-ely  i;rown  uml  mann fact n red  in  (treat  Britain,  Germany,  and  the 
northern  (nited  States  :  »ilk,  is  chiefly  produced  in  C*hina,  southern 
Asia,  ami  southern  Kiin»pe ;  and  /iiieii,  is  chiefly  produced  in  ceninl 
Euro{M*,  Russia.  Holland,  and  Ireland. 

Of  bnMd<iiutrs,  wheat,  is  carried  from  our  Western  Sutes  to  the 
Atlantic  eincs  ;  and  flour  is  exported  to  Knn>pe  and  South  .4meriea. 
Great  Britain  receivrs  flour ^  from  Russia,  (termany,  and  the  I'niied 
States;  and  riVr.  from  the  latter  muntry,  and  the  Kast  Indies.  Rttf^ 
and  /jfir/r  an*  ex|>«>rted  from  our  central  and  western  Slates  to  the 
Wef»t  Indies  and  South  America.  .S'li^nr,  u  exported  to  Europe 
chiefly  from  the  Wi-^t  and  I'ast  Indies ;  and  retined  supir  is  exported 
to  various  parts,  from  the  I'nited  States.  France  and  (■ennanj 
•npply  tbem«elves,  to  a  great  extent,  with  suffsr  from  the  heel;  ano 
those  countries,  together  with  Portuiral  and  luly,  furnish  the  chief 
supplier  i)f  rriiir,  to  the  n'«l  of  th«*  world.  7Va,  is  pniiliierd  almost 
solely  in  rbina;  but  eofffe  \%  raided  in  the  Wm  Indies,  Braiil, 
Arabia,    and  the    Kast    India    Islands.      These    eommodilica. 
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the  spices  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  are  distributed  among  all  the 
civilized  nations.  The  greatest  produce  o(  tobacco ,  is  from  Virginia, 
and  the  other  Southern  Slates  of  our  Union. 

Of  manufactures,  besides  cloths,  already  referred  to ;  iron,  is 
chiefly  made  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States ;  and  in  Great  Britain  it  is  most  extensively  wrought  into 
hardware  and  cutlery.  Copper^  is  chiefly  produced  in  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain ;  tin,  comes  from  Cornwall  in  Great 
Britain,  and  Banca  in  the  East  Indies,  as  also  from  Germany ;  and 
lead,  is  produced  in  England,  and  Germany ;  but  abounds  in  the 
western  United  States.  Gold,  and  silver,  are  obtained  from  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  Russia ;  silver  also  from  Germany ;  and  gold 
from  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  and  from  the  southern 
United  States.  Salt,  is  mined  in  Poland,  and  manufactured  in  the 
West  Indies ;  as  also,  both  from  sea  water,  and  salt  springs,  in  our 
own  country.  Coal,  is  mined  most  abundantly,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

§  3.  Under  the  head  of  Cambistry,  we  include  the  subjects  of  ex- 
change, coins,  and  currency,  to  which  the  term  is  strictly  applicable  ; 
and  the  kindred  subjects  of  commercial  weights  and  measures. 
Money,  like  other  commodities,  has  its  fluctuations  of  value,  depend- 
ing on  its  relative  abundance  or  scarcity.  A  silver  dollar,  at  the 
present  day,  is  worth  far  less  than  it  was  one  or  two  centuries  ago ; 
that  is,  it  will  purchase  a  smaller  amount  of  commodities,  except 
such  as  have  also  become  cheaper,  owing  to  new  supplies,  or  new 
inventions.  The  currency  of  Great  Britain,  is  reckoned  in  pounds 
sterling,  (marked  £  ;)  which  are  subdivided  into  shillings,  pence, 
and  farthings.  A  pound  sterling  is  at  present  worth  about  $4*87 ; 
but  a  person  would  be  obliged  to  pay  about  $5*00  in  New  York  for 
a  drauft,  or  bill  of  exchange,  on  London,  which  would  entitle  him 
to  receive  one  pound  sterling  from  the  London  banker  on  whom  it 
was  drawn ;  the  difference,  or  rate  of  exchange,  varying  with  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  English  sovereign,  is  a  gold  coin  worth  just  one  pound,  or 
$4-87  :  the  guinea  is  worth  $5-11 ;  the  crown,  a  silver  coin,  is  worth 
about  SI'lO;  and  the  shilling,  about  22  cents.  The  Russian  or 
German  ducat^  is  worth  S2*30 ;  the  gold  ducat  of  Venice  $1*45; 
and  the  silver  ducat  of  Venice  or  Naples,  about  78  cents.  The 
French  crown,  (ecu,)  is  worth  $1 '07;  the  Austrian,  96  cents;  and 
the  Sardinian,  87  cents.  The  French ^ue/ra^ic  piece,  is  worth  93 
cents ;  and  the  old  Louis  d'or,  or  gold  Louis,  S4*58.  The  German 
florin,  of  gold,  is  worth  $2-02;  that  of  silver,  30  cents;  and  the 
Dutch  florin,  40  cents.  The  Italian  zecchin,  is  worth  about  S2*30 ; 
and  the  Venetian  pistole,  $3*88.  The  old  Spanish  doubloon,  of 
8  crowns,  is  worth  $15*57;  that  of  4  crowns,  $7*78  ;  and  that  of 
2  crowns,  $3-88.  The  Spanish  real  of  2,  or  peseta,  is  worth  20  cents; 
and  the  piastre,  $1*00.  The  Turkish  piastre,  of  40  paras,  is  worth 
37  cents;  the  zecchin,  $1*35;  and  the  rouble,  9  cents;  but  the 
Russian  rouble,  is  worth  85  cents.  The  gold  rupee,  of  Hindoostan 
and  Persia,  is  worth,  $7*10;  the  silver  rupee,  about  45  cents  ;  and 
the  Madras  gold  pagoda,  $1*84. 
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Cloth  is  measured  by  ito  length,  that  if,  by  linear  measyrt  f  its 
breadth  being  easily  known.  Expressing  linear  measures  in  feet  aod 
decimals,  the  Kny^lish  yard  is  equal  to  3-000;  the  English  eU.  3*75; 
the  French  ell,  3-861  ;  the  Amsterdam  ell,  2-223 ;  the  Venice  eU« 
2*089 ;  and  the  Vienna  ell,  2-557  feet.  Grain  if  measured,  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  by  the  buihe! ;  which  contains  2218} 
cubic  inches;  and  is  sub-divided  into  eight  gallons,  or  4  pecks.  The 
galloiu  thus  determined,  is  also  used  for  measuring  liquids ;  and  is 
subdivided  into  4  quarts,  8  pints,  or  32  gills.  Commodities  not 
easily  incasurcd,  arc  sold  by  weight ;  the  pound  being  the  sundard 
unit.  'r\\e  pound  TVo^conuins  5760  grains,  divided  into  12  ounces; 
and  is  used  by  druggists  and  jewellers  ;  but  the  pound  mivoirdupoii, 
more  generally  used,  contains  70tKI  grains,  divided  into  16  ounces; 
the  grain  being  our  smallest  unit  of  measure. 

$  4.  Book-keepings  is  the  art  of  keeping  accounts ;  so  as  to  show 
the  purchases  and  nales,  debts  and  dues,  and  the  state  of  the  cash, 
btock,  and  other  pecuniary  affairs,  of  the  person  or  party  eoocemed. 
The  simplest  mode  of  Book-keeping,  is  that  by  $ingU  eniry;  in  which 
we  devote  a  page  of  the  Jlccounl  Hook  to  each  individuarwiih  whom 
we  have  an  account ;  placing  his  name  at  the  top,  and  charging  him 
in  one  column,  headed  Debtor,  (Dr.)  with  all  articles  delivered  to  him ; 
while  in  the  other  column  headed  Creditor,  (O.)  we  gire  him  credit 
for  all  money  or  other  artirlen  received  from  him.  The  accounts 
may  be  at  first  roughly  entered  in  the  Watte  Book*  miscellanecnisly 
as  they  occur  ;  and  afterwards  neaily  copied  into  the  Accoaot  Book ; 
this  letter  process  beine  called  posting  the  accounts. 

The  method  of  Book-keeping  by  double  eniry,  sometimes  called 
the  Italian  method,  consists  essentially  in  making  two  entries  of  ertry 
transaction,  in  different  books,  and  in  different  forms ;  so  that  the 
one  may  check  the  other,  to  aid  in  detecting  errors.  Thus,  ibt  jfr- 
couni  hook,  may  show  our  account  with  diffrreni  individuals,  as  in 
the  preceding  method  ;  while  the  ledger,  shows  our  dealings  in  dif- 
erent  articles,  considered  separately  ;  each  article  being  made  debtor 
to  him  from  whom  it  was  received,  and  creditor  against  him  lo  whoin 
it  was  sold.  The  Tat  A  Book,  may  in  like  manner  show  aO  our  re^ 
ceiptB  and  payments  of  money:  and  the  Journal,  or  Day  Book,  may 
be  made  debtor,  in  one  column,  to  all  receipts  whatever;  and  creditor, 
in  another  column,  to  all  deliveries,  or  paymenu  made  each  day. 
From  all  these  books,  the  balance  sheet  may  be  formed ;  eshibitiaf 
the  amount  of  our  transactions,  and  the  state  of  our  affairs.  Varioos 
other  books,  and  forms,  are  used  in  Book*keepinf ;  which  we  havt 
■o  room  here  to  notice. 
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In  the  department  of  Machetechnics,  we  include  the  Arts  of  War ; 
or  the  management  of  belligerent  operations,  both  by  land  and  by 
sea.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  fiaxrjf  a  battle,  or  engage- 
ment ;  and  tex^v^  sin  art :  this  being  the  most  appropriate  term  that 
we  can  propose ;  having  regard  to  brevity,  euphony,  and  symmetry 
of  the  nomenclature.  War  is  often  termed  a  science ;  and,  indeed, 
it  involves  many  scientific  principles,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
itself.  But  it  is  also  termed  an  art :  and  as  its  essence  consists  in 
action,  we  regard  it  as  still  more  closely  connected  with  the  arts, 
than  with  the  sciences ;  and  have  located  it  accordingly.  It  depends 
especially  on  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  the  Arts  of 
Construction  ;  requiring  also,  in  the  field,  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  Geography  or  Topography  of  the  region  which  is  the  seat  of  war- 
like operations.  A  military,  or  naval  officer,  therefore,  should  have  an 
extensive  and  liberal  education ;  and  should  possess  an  active,  inven- 
tive mind,  with  a  strong  physical  constitution. 

The  Art  of  War,  has  occupied  so  prominent  a  place,  in  the  records 
of  the  past,  that  a  general  acquaintance  with  its  operations  may  be 
deemed  essential  to  the  understanding  of  History ;  whether  we  re- 
gard the  facts  alone,  or  their  causes  and  consequences.  The  fate  of 
nations,  and  the  civilization  of  the  world,  have  more  than  once  hung 
upon  the  result  of  a  siege,  or  a  battle ;  in  which,  the  fall  of  a  com- 
mander, or  even  of  the  horse  which  bore  him,  might  turn  the  scale 
of  victory.  Such  contingencies  should  remind  us  that  the  battle  is 
not  always  for  the  strong ;  though  they  afford  no  argument  against 
the  advantage  of  strength  devoted  to  a  good  cause.  But,  if  such  be 
the  influence  of  an  able  commander,  so  far  as  human  agency  is  con- 
cerned ;  the  art  and  science,  aside  from  the  energy  and  courage,  by 
which  that  influence  is  maintained,  are  surely  worthy  of  being  studied* 
by  the  statesman  and  philosopher. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  use,  and  the  abuse  of  the  Arts  of 
War.  We  think  that  they  have  done  much  good,  as  well  as  hamit 
in  the  world  ;  the  evil  passions  of  men  having  been  made  subservient 
by  their  means,  to  higher  and  divine  purposes.  Thus,  the  Arabian 
conquests  in  Spain,  brought  the  oriental  arts  and  sciences  into  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  British  empire  in  India,  however  wrongfully  obtained, 
will,  we  trust,  be  the  means  of  rescuing  that  wide  region  from  the 
most  abject  thraldom  of  superstition  and  vice.  Often,  too,  have  de- 
fensive wars  been  the  safeguards  of  nations ;  protecting  their  liberty, 
or  even  their  existence,  from  barbarous  or  ambitious  foes.     Such 
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warp  preserved  Kuri>|)c  from  ihe  gra^j*  of  the  Saracen* ;  and  secured 
to  our  own  fair  couniry  the  blcj^^iiij^s  uf  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
For  sucti  sacnd  purpojios,  and  hucIi  only,  do  wc  think  that  the«e  arts 
flhouUl  hv  prartii'ally  siuilied  ;  till  the  time  shall  come,  when  the 
sword  ni:ty  naftly  he  heaten  into  the  phnighiihare,  and  the  spear  into 
the  pruning  hotik,  in  token  uf  final,  univer«al  peace. 

Ahlioiiffh  war  is  one  uf  the  greatest  eiils  that  can  befall  a  natioiit 
wheilitT  through  its  own  fault,  or  the  fault  of  another,  still  it  is  one 
for  wliii'li  wc  ought  to  he  prepared;  even  as  wc  would  prepare  to 
defend  ourselves  against  personal  violence,  in  a  land  where  no  laws 
could  protect  us.  Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  may  do  wrong: 
but  whtrr  is  the  authority  to  arrest  them,  or  the  court  to  give  sen* 
tcnce  f  They  may  enter  inniH'cnt  lands,  with  fire  and  sword,  rav.ig* 
ing  and  plundering:  hut  who  will  shield  the  injured  party,  if  it  make 
no  ftl'urt  in  itA  own  dcfenre  f  The  hand  of  (>mnipi>tence,  will  it  be 
said  *  No:  the  Deity  works  hy  m«'ans  ;  and  requires  us  to  u»e  the 
necessary  means  for  self-preservation.  Would  the  advocate  of  un- 
conditional peace  consent  to  abolish  all  law  in  the  land,  and  let  the 
robber  and  munlerer  go  free  f  Or  would  he  otTer  no  resistance  to  a 
personal  attack  :  especially  if  there  were  no  laws  to  re«lress  hira  T 
Siirli,  however,  must  be  his  conduct,  in  order  to  lie  consistent  with 
his  principlfii. 

Doulitless  it  is  our  duty  to  avoid  war,  as  far  as  lies  within  our 
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power.  l)y  irivinjj  no  cause  f<»r  juj«t  romplaint,  on  the  part  of  other 
nations.  The  ^reat  apostle  of  our  Saviour  says,  **  If  it  be  possible, 
as  mui'h  as  lietli  in  you,  live  |)eaeeahly  with  all  men.*'  But  tliis 
doctrine  i*«  eviilentlv  ditferent  from  that  of  unconditional  submission; 
inasini:rh  as  it  iin;ilies  that  tliere  may  he  cases  where  we  cannot  thus 
live  {'I  areahly,  except  by  howinj?  our  necks  to  oppression.  How 
far  wi  oii*;ht  to  sutfer  wrun^r,  beftire  taking;  arms  in  olTensiTr  war,-* 
how  un-at  >hould  be  the  provocation  to  justify  the  first  step,^it  it 
not  for  us  to  decide :  but  to  defend  ourselves,  when  assaulted,  it 
raanife«*tly  a  necessary  rii;ht,  however  painful  may  be  its  eierrise. 
While,  therefore,  we  rejoire  that  the  more  just  and  humane  policy 
of  na*i«>ns  ii  rrniovinif  mnny  of  the  causes  of  war,  we  still  think  it  a 
duty  til  fie  always  prepared  to  re;*ist  aci^ression,  as  the  surest  way  to 
previ-iii  i!<«  lieiiiL'  atteinpte«l.  The  project  of  a  C^ongrrss  of  nations, 
to  se:t|t>  inicriiationnl  ditTirulties,  is  a  noble  one :  and  it  would  be 
Worthy  of  our  own  (\mi;n'«*s  to  pro(M>9c  the  subject  to  the  leading 
foreiirii  Ht:i!r*i.  Hat  we  h:i\e  douhtf(  of  its  pnctirability  ;  and  espe- 
•'i.dly  Iff  ifie  poienry  of  sueh  a  (*onffress,  however  vii«ely  c«inatitutrd, 
to  sir::ri'  universal  peare  :  and  hence  we  would  still  adopt  the  pre* 
cept  nt  Mur  iiiiiimrtal  Wa?»hinj:ton  ;  •'  In  pearr,  prepare  for  war." 

W.tf  hi-i  hern  di'tine*!,  •»  the  aet  of  compf^llini?  an  opponent  lo 
submit  i<i  iiiie*%  \iill:**  hut  it  mit:ht  with  equ.il  pnvpriety  he  styled 
the  MM  »iis  fit*  •••  ir.r«i!re»«,  r.nd  M-lf-tlefenre.  Armies,  fortifications, 
ind  lleev«i.  are  the  lt*' it  in»tni!nrni«  of  warfare:  battles  are  the  ocr*> 
^ion-..  and  MinmI  the  pri«'e  «»f  \irtory.  \rmies  require  provisicms  ami 
we.tp'in".  MrL'ini7'i!itin  ainl  in«trui-tiiin.  and  brave  men  and  akilM 
••onifn  r;i!i»T>i.  ti»  i»i\r  thi-ni  ^  UtW  i-':r)i'i»  of  fiurre^*  :  .iml  should  thrT 
}h-  too  fee*»k'  to  cop..-  with  the  enemy,  or  unsuccessful  in  the 
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they  require  fortifications  to  strengthen  them,  and,  at  the  expense  of 
being  kept  stationary,  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  foe.  Fleets 
require  all  these  accessories ;  their  own  good  ships  besides  :  and,  still 
more  than  armies,  they  are  dependent  upon  wind  and  weather ;  which 
sometimes  prove  their  most  dangerous  antagonists.  In  estimating 
the  probable  results  of  warlike  operations,  great  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  various  casualties  to  which  they  are  exposed.  This 
difference  has  been  happily  expressed  by  an  able  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  calls  it  the  **  friction  of  war  ;'*  a  deduction  analogous  to 
that  which  must  be  made  from  mechanical  forces,  in  allowing  for  the 
friction  of  machinery. 

The  Arts  of  War  are  mostly  of  very  ancient  origin  ;  as  shown  by 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  Egyptian  Monuments ;  which  contain 
numerous  records  and  representations  of  battles  and  sieges.  The 
weapons  of  the  early  ages,  were  of  the  most  simple  kind  ;  to  which 
their  rude  tactics  and  fortifications  corresponded:  but  in  the  days  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  these  arts  had  made  considerable  progress ; 
and,  accordingly,  they  invented  weapons  more  complicated  and  pow- 
erful, which  occupied  the  place  of  our  modern  artillery,  in  naval  as 
well  as  in  agral  warfare.  The  greatest  change  that  the  arts  of  war 
have  ever  undergone,  is  that  resulting  from  the  invention  and 
general  introduction  of  fire  arms ;  by  whose  unseen  force  the  bravest 
general,  or  the  strongest  soldier,  is  alike  exposed  with  the  feeble  and 
the  pusillanimous.  This  invention  has  enabled  intellectual  skill  and 
science  to  resist  more  effectually  the  impetus  of  mere  physical 
force ;  though  such  force  is  still  essential  to  the  labors  and  fatigues 
of  war.  The  changes  hence  introduced  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  military  art,  will  be  farther  explained  in  the  following  chapters. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  general  ideas  of  Machetechnics,  under 
the  branches  of  Hoplistics ;  Fortification ;  Geotactics ;  Strategy,  or 
Grand  Tactics ;  and  Navitactics,  or  Naval  Warfare. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOPLISTICS. 

We  propose  the  name  Hoplistics  for  that  branch  of  the  Arts  of 
War,  which  relates  to  the  arms,  ammunition,  equipage,  and  provi- 
sions, required  for  military  operations.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek, 
o/cxc^M,  I  arm,  equip,  or  provide ;  and  this  from  67t>xk,  arms  or  wea- 
pons.* In  this  branch,  we  would  include  the  duties  of  the  Ordnance 
Corps,  in  our  own  service ;  or  the  construction  and  repairs  of  arms, 
and  the  preparation  of  ammunition ;  in  armories  and  arsenals,  as  well 
as  in  the  field.  Here  also  we  would  describe  the  duties  of  the  Quar^ 
fer  Master*8  Department^  in  procuring,  preserving,  and  distributing 
equipage  and  ammunition;  and  those  of  the  Commissariat^  or  Pur- 
chasing  and  Subsistence  Departments,  in  furnishing  clothing  and 

*  Ampere  adopts  the  term  Hoplismatics,  (Hoplismatique) ;  which  he  makes  to 
include  both  Hoplistics,  as  above  defined,  and  Tactics,  in  all  its  divisions. 
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EroTisions;  including  forage,  or  grau,  hay»  and  proTcnder,  for 
orses.  The  arrangements  of  the  Medical  Drparlmtnt^  to  far  a« 
relates  to  fixtures  and  supplies,  may  also  be  referred  to  this  branch : 
and  the  importance  of  tlicse  subjecta,  collectively,  will  doubtless 
merit  for  ihcm  a  distinct  place,  among  the  branches  of  Machelerhnica. 
The  first  weapons  used  by  mankind,  for  offence  or  defence,  were 
probably  the  simple  club^  and  the  $lone ;  which  latter  sooo  acquired 
new  force,  by  being  hurled  from  the  Mling,  Next  to  these,  in  anti- 
quity, appear  to  have  been  the  iironU  of  which  tlie  first  mention  ia 
found  in  the  paternal  prediction  to  Esau,  (Cjen.  xxvii.  40) ;  the  bow 
and  arrowM,  first  alluded  to  in  Jacob's  prediction  concerning  Joseph, 
(Gen.  xlix.  23-4} ;  the  Mpear,  first  referred  to  in  the  Ijord*s  direction 
to  Joshua,  (Josh.  viii.  18) ;  and  the  dart  or  jarr/in,  used  for  hurling 
at  the  foe ;  uf  which  the  earliest  mention  is  found  in  the  record  of 
Absalom*ri  death,  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14) ;  though  it  was  used  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  liattU  axest  and  $rythe9,  were  also  used  oflensiTely 
by  the  Fcrsians ;  the  latter  b<'ing  sometimes  attached  to  the  axles 
of  their  cliariots,  projecting  on  each  side.  In  place  of  artiiler)',  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  ratapuli,  resembling  a  large  crossbow, 
for  throwing  arrows :  and  the  balitta,  or  onager,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  levers,  impi'Iled  by  twisted  ropes,  for  hurling  stones;  some- 
times in  battles,  but  chiefly  in  sieges.  The  Mcorpion^  used  by  the 
Romans,  for  throwing  poisoned  arrows,  appears  to  have  resembled 
the  catapult,  in  its  construction. 

Defensive  arma  were  generally  usetl,  in  ancient  times,  for  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  (>ody.  Of  these,  the  uhield  was  the  moat 
exteniively  used;  thouirh  of  varied  form  and  construction.  The 
Grecian  shield  was  generally  circular ;  but  the  Roman  byrkler  waa 
cylindrical,  or  nearly  rectangular.  The  principal  parts  of  a  suit  of 
armor,  were  the  helmet^  or  headpiece,  sometimes  made  of  leather, 
but  oftener  of  iron  or  brass ;  with  or  without  a  rtsor,  to  cover  the 
face,  excepting  the  eyes :  and  the  brtaMtpfate,  for  protecting  the 
breast ;  which,  if  it  covered  the  back  also,  was  called  a  kayherk^  or 
habergron,  the  same  as  the  modern  niira9$:  or,  in  place  of  these 
last,  a  briaandnif^  or  coat  of  mail,  was  sometimes  worn,  extending 
downwnnl  over  the  wlmle  ImmK*.  Hcjiides  these  most  essential  parts, 
there  wfre  <M*r3!<ii>nally  worn  rambracei^  for  protecting  the  arms ; 
t^antlrtn,  for  the  hands  ;  ruinnn^  (rui^hos),  or  toMBea^  for  the  thighs; 
f^reaves,  for  the  \cc*  ;  and  ahoes^  of  tin  or  iron,  were  someliraes  worn 
upon  the  feet.  Armor  was  pomrtiines  made  of  small  plates,  overlajK 
pinir  like  ffcale^,  and  cnnntitiiting  pfate  mail  z  but  sometimes  it  waa 
formetl  \^i  *\ix\\\  rinjr*.  linked  lopether,  and  hence  called  chain  mail. 
The  nriiior  of  the  middle  acres  continued  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  nneirnL-i :  the  Ian  re  bring  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  knighta ; 
and  the  pike  that  of  tlie  rommtm  soldiers  ;  until  after  the  intrmluctioB 
of  fire  urm!«. 

The  invention  of  zunpowder^  ha«  been  attributed  by  some  writers 
to  the  rhinese,  and  by  others,  to  Koeer  Bacon,  about  the  year  I2M: 
but  the  tliM*overy  of  it4  ime  in  ctmnery.  though  assignnl  by  some 
authorities  to  Anelzen.  'Anebnn,  or  Antliz),  belongs,  we  tlimk,  to 
Barthold  Schtrartz  of  .Mayence,  m  13*20;  and  ia  aaid  lo  have 
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occasioned  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  the  materials,  throwing  the 
pestle  out  of  a  common  mortar.  JFire  arms,  appear  to  have  been 
first  used  by  the  Venetians,  in  1330;  and  by  the  English  at  the  batde 
of  Cressy,  (Cre^y),  in  1346.  The  first  pieces,  properly  called  cul- 
verins,  or  bombards,  were  so  light  as  to  be  carried  by  hand ;  and 
most  of  them  were  made  of  bars  of  iron,  or  even  staves  of  wood, 
bound  together  like  casks,  with  iron  hoops.  The  projectiles  were 
of  stone  or  lead,  until  the  year  1400 ;  when  cast  iron  balls  were  first 
used ;  and  cannon  began  to  be  constructed  of  enormous  size :  some 
of  them  being  upwards  of  20  feet  long ;  and  others  of  mor^  than  2 
feet  calibre.  It  was  at  length  found  that  cannon  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions were  more  serviceable ;  such  as  are  now  used. 

The  primitive  culverin,  by  slightly  reducing  its  dimensions,  became 
the  arquebus,  or  harquebuss ;  a  hand  gun,  which  was  fired  by  a 
match,  while  resting  on  a  staflf  thrust  into  the  ground  for  support. 
The  contrivance  of  a  lock,  to  fire  it,  appears  to  have  been  made 
about  the  year  1520,  when  it  took  the  name  of  matchlock  ;  and  this 
weapon,  being  farther  diminished,  about  1630,  became  the  modem 
musket.  The  plug,  or  wooden  handled  bayonet,  was  added  about 
the  year  1647  ;  but  the  socket  bayonet,  which  admits  of  firing  while 
it  is  fixed,  was  not  invented  until  1700,  atBayonne  ;  soon  after  which, 
the  pike  was  entirely  superseded.  The  pistol,  was  invented  at  Pis- 
toiia  in  Italy,  about  the  year  1 570  ;  and  the  carabine,  by  constructing 
it  with  a  spiral  grooved  bore,  became  essentially  the  modern  rifle, 
about  the  year  1720.  The  invention  of  bombs,  or  shells,  is  attributed 
to  Prince  Pandulf  Malatesta,  about  the  year  1450 :  but  large  pieces, 
called  mortars,  were  used  somewhat  earlier,  for  throwing  stones,  or 
heated  balls.  Bombs  were  first  used  in  France,  by  Malthus,  in  1634. 
The  coehorn,  a  small  mortar,  was  invented  about  1670,  by  Coehom, 
a  Dutch  engineer :  the  howitzer,  appears  to  have  been  invented  in 
Germany,  about  the  year  1690 ;  and  the  carronade,  a  short  gun,  of 
large  calibre,  was  first  made  at  Carron,  in  Scotland,  in  1774. 

Our  farther  remarks  on  Hoplistics,  will  be  distributed  under  the 
heads  of  Ordnance  ;  Ammunition  ;  and  Equipments. 

§  1.  The  name  Ordnance,  is  applied  to  every  kind  of  cannon,  or 
heavy  fire  arms,  whether  for  land  or  sea  service :  but  the  duties  of 
the  ordnance  department,  at  least  in  our  own  service,  extend  to  the 
inspection  and  preservation  of  small  arms,  and  weapons  of  every 
kind ;  as  well  as  to  the  preparation  of  ammunition,  treated  of  in  the 
following  section.  The  term  artillery,  is  also  applied  to  heavy  guns; 
but  generally  in  reference  to  the  land  service,  and  including  also  the 
troops  by  which  the  guns  are  manned.  The  principal  parts  of  any 
cannon,  or  piece  of  ordnance,  are  the  knob  and  neck  of  the  cascable^ 
at  the  rear  end ;  the  breech  or  base,  and  base  ring,  behind  the  vent ; 
the  first  reinforce,  extending  from  the  vent,  about  one-third  of  the 
length,  to  the  first  reinforce  ring;  the  second  reinforce,  or  middle 
part,  extending  forward  to  the  second  reinforce  ring ;  the  dolphins^ 
or  handles ;  the  trunnions  or  pivots,  on  which  the  piece  rests,  with 
their  rimbases,  strengthening  and  connecting  them  with  the  piece , 
and,  lastly,  the  chase,  or  forward  part,  including  the  astragal  or  ring, 
and  the  tulip,  or  swell,  the  front  surface  of  which  is  called  the  /ocei 
62 
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8urroiin(iin0  the  miizzfe  or  mouth.     The  interior  eavity  is  railed  the 
bore :  the  (liuinctcr  of  which  is  the  calibre  of  the  piece. 

A  IJL'ht  hnisi  sijr-poundrr^  rarrying  iron  balls  of  pix  potinils  in 
weight,  li:is  a  rahhre  of  3^  iiirhea ;  and  is  usually  made  :«huut  17 
calihrfjt,  or  'i  feet  loni; :  wciiihini;  alMUit  i\  cwt.  Mountain  pieces,  of 
small  (>:tlihrc,  are  sometimes  made  shorter  in  proportion  ;  and  batter- 
ing pit'ce.4,  for  etietres,  are  often  made  longer ;  the  weight,  in  this 
case,  hriMi^  no  sterious  objection,  and  the  force  of  the  |>owder  being 
rendered  more  I'ully  available.  The  limits  of  length,  for  guns,  are 
from  1 1  to  *H\  calibres.  A  brass  twenty-four'poundfr,  has  a  calibre 
of  5j  iiif'hes,  am!  is  a)H)Ut  H  fret  lone  ;  weighing  al)ont  4*2  ewL  A 
tweiity-fiinr  |>i»iind  cnrronaiie,  would  be  aliout  4i  feet  long:  and 
weijrh  niily  !.*<  cwt.  A  brai»s  hnwilztr^  of  5J  inch  calibre,  iit  nearly 
3  feet  ItiiiL'.  and  \veitrh!«  nearly  H  rut. ;  this  kind  of  cannon  bring  Ufed 
for  (iriiiL'  ^ht  lU  horizontally  :  >hi'lls  which  explmle  like  Umilis.  A 
brasts  mortar,  of  Ml  inch  calibre,  is  alMiiit  33  inches  long,  and  urighs 
about  1(1  cwt. :  but  mortars  of  the  ^ame  calibre,  for  sea  service,  are 
made  far  heavier. 

The  best  iron  cannon,  are  cast  entirely  solid,  with  the  muiile 
upward,  in  a  vt-rtical  mould  formed  in  the  ground :  the  melted  metal, 
from  the  ditrercnt  furnacr!<,  tlowini;  down  a  lateral  passage,  and 
cnteriniT  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould ;  by  which  arrangement  the  slag 
rises  moic  completily,  and  the  metal  is  more  pure.  The  mterior  is 
then  bored  out.  from  the  ^olid  ma^^*,  by  means  of  powert'ul  machinery. 
The  c:irri:ii:e,  for  field  ijuni*,  conMi«ts  of  two  JlatliM^  framed  to  the 
axle  tree,  nut)  couiiected  bv  tninsontM,  ilie  breast  transom  at  the  fn>nt 
end  :  tlie  |ii»iutin<;  tnm^om  at  the  base  of  the  gun :  and  the  traU 
transntn  at  the  n  ar  end  or  tr.iil  of  the  carriage,  which,  during  the 
firiiisf.  ri-?*i.H  upon  the  ifnuind.'  When  travelling,  the  trail  is  raised 
and  re>tM  upon  the  /i/;j//rr.  which  resemldes  the  forwan!  wheels, 
axle,  and  tonnue  of  a  common  waft'on  :  the  irtm  then  pointing  lo  the 
rear,  fiarri^on,  and  ata  roast  nirrim^n,  also  consist  of  two yXasitf, 
8up{>oriiiiir  the  trun  betueen  them,  resting  upon  its  tnmnions  :  but, 
in>te:td  o|'  wheeN,  thev  liave  small  trucks,  to  allow  of  their  reeoil ; 
and  they  :ire  pLired  on  a  travfminff  plafform,  to  admit  of  their  being 
pointed  to  the  rii:ht  or  left.  Mortap*.  are  supported  on  a  heary  bed, 
or  pi. i: form,  inovealile  only  by  hamUpikes.  or  mechanical  powen. 
0(  Sfiutfl  arni\,  and  their  construction,  it  will  be  unnecessarv  here  10 
speak. 

S  •.  The  term  .Jmmunition,  properly  signifies  the  various  roaie- 
riaU  \\!iirh  .ire  u«ed  iii  lo.uhni;  lire  arms  :  but.  in  a  wider  sense,  it 
may  i*<in;»n-*ii  nd  %.iriou*<  othrr  roiiibufftiMes.  u«ed  in  warfare;  the 
pr»j':^r:i!  ••fi  nf  :.J1  whir^i  ron*:i'ute«i  the  art  of  Military  /'yrn/rrAny. 
Gunp  tr  .'rr.  I*  a  inrih:iiiif*:d  mi\!urf  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  eharroal; 
which  o\\f-<i  it4  ethi  uMii'v  to  the  M;I;i})urous  acid,  carfninie  ncid,  and 
ottier  L'l*' ^.  w  tilth  It  };*nt-i.iie«  in  i\pIiHlinf.  That  which  is  used 
for  w  tr.  i»iMi  illv  enni.tiii"  m\  part*  bv  wrieht  of  nitre,  to  one  of 
sulpliiir.  :tw\  ime  nt  rhjii*o:d.     The  purified  and  puWeriied  materials* 

*  In  ihf  III  •re  rrrrnt  ffun  nrriACf-*  l>  <  f*«.»k>.  rallnl  rkf*k»  arr  ■hnftriwd  :  wui  a 
pirrr  wf  •.jujrr.l  w  <  il.  %»{UA  the  ft  -^k.  i»  ii.MiUd  hrturm  ihrBi,  tbr  rur^td  vtts^ 
miu  of  fihacii  lur  it-  thr  luii. 
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are  first  mixed  intimately,  in  a  dry  state;  then  moistened,  and  ground 
in  the  powdermiii ;  then  granulated,  or  shaped  into  grains,  by  being 
passed  through  a  parchment  sieve  ;  next  dried,  by  exposure  to  mode- 
rately heated  air ;  and  finally  glazed,  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the 
grains,  in  a  revolving  barrel  or  cylinder.  Many  precautions,  and  the 
greatest  care,  are  necessary,  in  this  manufacture,  to  avoid  dangerous 
explosions. 

The  name  ahot^  is  applied  only  to  solid  balls,  used  in  fire  arms. 
Round  shot,  are  single  balls ;  and  when  attached  to  a  bag,  containing 
a  charge  of  powder,  to  facilitate  the  loading,  they  are  called  cat' 
tridges.  Case  or  canister  shot,  are  small  balls  enclosed  in  tin  cases, 
but  scattering  when  the  cases  burst:  and  grape  shot,  are  similar 
balls,  placed  around  an  iron  stem,  and  fastened  there  by  a  coat  of 
canvass  and  twine,  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Shells^  are  hollow 
balls,  filled  with  powder,  and  sometimes  containing  small  missiles ; 
being  intended  to  burst,  as  they  strike,  and  scatter  their  fragments  or 
contents.  The  smaller  shells  are  fired  from  howitzers,  which  are 
mounted  like  guns :  but  the  larger  shells,  or  bombs,  are  thrown  in 
an  elevated  direction,  from  mortars.  Shells  are  exploded,  by  means 
of  a  fuse,  driven  into  a  hole  on  one  side,  which  must  be  outermost, 
in  loading.  The  fuse  is  ignited,  by  the  firing  of  the  piece ;  and 
burns  gradually,  for  a  time  depending  upon  its  own  length,  before  it 
explodes  the  shell.  A  grenade,  is  a  small  shell,  to  be  thrown  by 
hand ;  and  a  petard,  is  an  iron  cone,  charged  with  powder ,*and  de- 
signed to  break  open  a  gate,  by  being  driven  into  it,  and  then  exploded. 
These  articles  are  transported  in  caissons,  or  waggons  of  peculiar 
construction  designed  for  this  service. 

Fort  fires,  are  long  tubes,  made  of  paper,  and  compactly  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sulphur,  mealed  powder,  (powder  finely 
ground,)  and  antimony,  or  steel  filings  ;  their  chief  use  being  to  fire 
cannons ;  as  they  will  burn  even  in  moist  places,  or  in  the  rain. 
Slow  match,  for  retaining  fire,  consists  of  hemp  or  cotton  rope, 
soaked  in  a  strong  ley,  which  contains  a  small  portion  of  nitre. 
Quick  match,  for  setting  ofif  fire  works,  is  make  of  cotton  thread, 
first  saturated  with  nitre,  and  then  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
mealed  powder,  of  the  consistence  of  cream ;  out  of  which  it  is 
reeled,  and  afterwards  dried.  Fuses,  for  firing  shells,  are  wooden 
tubes,  filled  with  a  composition  of  4  parts  of  nitre  to  one  each  of 
sulphur  and  mealed  powder ;  and  so  rammed,  or  driven,  that  one 
inch  of  it  may  burn  in  five  seconds.  Bock  fire,  is  a  mixture  of 
powder,  nitre,  sulphur,  and  sometimes  rosin  and  iron  filings,  used  in 
shells,  carcases,  and  incendiary  balls,  to  set  fire  to  buildings  or  ships. 
Light  balls,  are  intended  for  illumination  ;  and  when  armed  with 
loaded  pistol  barrels,  grenades,  and  the  like,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  extinguishing  them,  they  are  called  fire  balls.  Smoke  balls, 
are  used  for  filling  mines  with  smoke ;  and  thundering  barrehf 
filled  with,  explosive  materials,  are  employed  in  defending  forts 
against  an  escalade. 

§  3.  Under  the  head  of  Equipments,  using  the  term  in  a  general 
sense,  we  include  the  various  other  portable  articles,  besides  arms 
and  ammunition,  required  for  warlike  operations  on  land ;  such  as 
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camp  equipage,  baggage  waggons,  and  hones,  dotliing,  provisions, 
and  forage. 

To  the  Quarter  Master  General^  and  his  assistants,  belong  tho 
erection  or  procurement,  and  assignment,  of  store  houses,  for  sup> 
plies ;  quarters,  lor  tlie  otficers  ;  and  barracks,  for  the  men  ;  the 
purchase  of  fuel,  forage,  horses,  and  teams* ;  the  transportation  of 
troopH  :  and  the  trans|M)rtation,  and  distribution  of  the  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  other  articles  required  for  milt  tar)'  service.  Kach  indi* 
vidua!  is  char^^cd  with  the  articles  delivered  to  him  ;  and  held  re- 
sponsible therefor ;  until  they  arc  returned  or  finally  accounted  fur. 
The  Quarter  Master's  department  thus  becomes  tlie  resp<msible  me- 
dium, l>y  which  supplies  are  transportt^d  for  the  Ordnance,  Subsist- 
ence, Purchasing,  and  Medical  departments,  to  the  places  where  lUcj 
are  required  ftir  ubc.  The  Quarter  Master  on  duty  in  the  field,  is 
also  churi;ed  with  laying  out  the  space  for  encampments,  and  assign- 
ing quarters  to  the  several  troops ;  though  the  works  of  defence 
around  the  encampment  are  planned  and  executed  by  an  Cnginrrr. 
Botli  of  these  otficers  should  therefore  understand  the  principles  of 
Castrumitation,  or  the  laying  out  of  camps;  both  in  regard  to  con- 
▼enieiiee  and  safety.  The  fivncral  parade  ^irroi/ni/,  just  in  front  of 
the  color  line,  usually'bxtends  across  an  encampment  nearly  centrally: 
and  in  n-ar  of  it,  the  tents  are  arranged  in  rouMf  running  back  prr* 
penJicuIarly,  with  inu*nnediate  spaces  or  streets  for  company  parade 
grounds  ;  the  otlicers*  tents  lieing  in  the  rear. 

To  the  Commiiisary  General  of  Purehaues^  bi'longa  t)ie  purchase 
of  tents  and  other  camp  equipajie,  and  of  clothing  fur  the  tru«>ps; 
except  in  sperial  caseH,  oiherwitie  provided  for:  and  to  t)ie  CotnmiM* 
»ary  Gnural  of  Subainlence,  tK-loni|[s  the  procuring  of  pro%i»iuns, 
for  the  use  of  the  triHtps.  These  stipplies  are  often  prucund  by 
contract ;  or  else  l>y  iniseellanrous  purchase,  wherever  tiiey  ran  be 
obtained.  Fnivisions  are  usually  dealt  out  to  troope  in  rvfiONS,  or 
daily  allowances;  which  are  fixed  bv  remilation,  baaed  on  tlie  resulta 
of  experience.  A  ration,  in  our  army,  at  present  consists  of  12  ounces 
of  pork  or  bacon,  or  20  ounces  of  fresh  or  salt  beef;  18  ounces  of 
breail  or  flour,  or  12  ounces  of  hanl  bread,  or  20  ounces  of  corn- 
meal  :  and  at  the  rate  of  H  (|uarts  of  peas  or  lieans,  (or  10  pouiwls 
of  rice  in  lieu  thereof.)  with  4  quarts  of  vinegar,  G  pounds  of  coffee. 
1*2  iMMiiids  of  sugar,  2  quarts  of  salt,  4  |>ounds  of  soap,  and  1 1  pounds 
of  candles  for  every  hundred  rations.  The  duties  of  tlie  Medical 
Department,  are  entrusted  to  a  Sunreon  Gaieral^  aided  by  Surccotts 
and  .V<i^i!«(ants ;  who  have  charee  of  the  medical  stores,  ineludinf 
hospit.-ils  and  hospital  tents ;  and  u  ho  attend  the  sick  and  the  wounded. 
The  Pay  Department,  is  undrr  the  su{)er«iaion  of  a  PaymaMter  Gt^ 
neral ;  from  wliom  tht>  several  Favmasteri  receive  their  funds, 
to  whom  they  tender  tlieir  accounts. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


roiTiricATiox. 


FonTiricATio?!,  i«  that  branch  of  Macheleehnic*  which  relates  to 
the  ronjitniction,  armament,  attack  and  defence  of  fnrt«,  and  other 
work*  ;  deffigncil  for  utrenKthenini;  an  army,  or  aerving  aa  pomU  of 
mpiHirt.  The  n.imc  m  from  the  I^atm,  ybr/ii.  atruni^ ;  andyi/ri<>,  I 
make  ;  and  in  an  extended  sense  of  the  term,  it  may  he  rej^ardc'd  if 
synonymous  with  MUitanj  Km^inttrini^.  The  dutiea  of  the  (.*orpt 
of  Fiiffineers  have  been  extended  not  only  to  the  conatniction  and 
warfare  of  forts,  properly  so  called  ;  but  to  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bndf^es,  for  military  purposes  :  and  the  makin^^  of  surveys  and 
reronnaisances,  preparatory  to  military  operation*,  (p.  417).  These 
latter  duties  are  now  enlnistetl,  in  our  own  service,  chielly  to  the 
Tf>po^niphical  Kngineers :  and  indctnl  both  of  these  corps  re4)uire  to 
l>e  wrll  ac(|uainted  with  the  arts  of  construction  and  conveyance, 
treale<l  of  in  a  preredinjf  department.  Kforf,  is  a  strong  enclosure, 
servmjj  to  protect  a  body  of  men  within  it,  who  are  called  its  t^arri" 
ton  from  an  enemy  without.  It  may  be  useful  as  a  plaee  of  refuge, 
for  a  f«M'bIe  «»r  defealcil  army  ;  but  is  oflener  requires!  to  enable  a  few 
troops  to  th'fend  an  important  position,  which  would  otJierwise  re- 
quire a  much  larjjer  number. 

Th»»  mojJt  ancient  mo<le  o(  fortification,  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
buililmjf  a  trail,  around  the  city  or  place  to  be  defended  ;  either  with 
or  without  a  ditch,  or  moat,  on  the  exterior.  This  methcHl  wm 
pranked  by  the  (*anaanites,  at  least  I5(HI  B.C.  The  principal 
annrnt  improvement  on  this  consiniction,  was  the  addition  ot  totrer$, 
at  small  intervals,  alon^  the  wall,  and  slijfhtly  projecting  therefrom  ; 
both  to  stn'ni^ihen  the  wall,  and  to  enable  the  besieged  to  si*c  and 
defend  the  exterior  foot  of  it;  or,  in  military  language,  the  towera 
were  said  to  rtank  the  walls.  Such  fortresses,  were  attacked,  by 
undermining  the  walls  ;  or  by  building  mound$^  as  high  as  the  walls, 
antl  gratlually  carried  forwanl  to  meet  them  ;  or  by  moveable  towtr$^ 
advancing  on  wheels,  and  orerlooking  the  place  ;  or  by  ysmg  iKe 
hattrrinz  ram,  to  demolish  the  wall,  and  mike  a  breach.  This 
in«trumrnt  con«isteil  of  a  great  mass  of  iron,  oflen  shaped  like  a 
ratirs  head  ;  att.irhe<l  to  a  heavy  horiiontal  beam,  and  either  stis- 
pendrd  by  conls,  so  as  to  swing  forwanl  with  great  force,  or  elso 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  running  on  an  inclined  platform  or  railwar. 
Instruments  were  also  used  for  throwing  missiles;  (p.  448);  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  often  raised  their  bucklers  over  their  beads,  oTerU|^ 
pine  like  shiniHes,  and  forming  what  they  called  a  for/etse,  for  mo* 
tual  protection  when  advancing  to  the  assault. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  baronial  castles  were  fortified,  by  baildinf 
them  with  thick  and  lofty  walls;  or  with  an  outer  enclosing  wall; 
with  (lankine  towers,  and  a  moat,  or  diteh,  on  the  eiterior.  The 
gate  was  protected  by  the  drawbridge^  which  could  be  soddeoly 
raised  or  removed  by  those  within,  to  prerent  the  croestBf  of  tlie 

aT 
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diioh  :  anil  l»y  \\\o  part r till i^t^  whi.'h  \va»  a  hoary  crntinir,  ina'!i»  t.5 
tVuiv  in  vtTiuMl  i;p»«>\i"*.  or  iiirii  on  liin:;i'f«  al  ihp  top,  ««*r\inir.  w  hrn 
cIosimI,  a>  a  sonmil  jratc.  The  top*  o|'  iho  wall*  were  ronrtrurtrd 
wixh  lutttlnnmt.s^  nr  in<ientaiion«  ;  tn  rnaMr  thosi*  ahnve  In  throw 
down  -tiiini*.  ami  nt!irr  niij«!»ilr!»,  upon  the  a^iiailaiitA  at  ihr  fiMii ;  and, 
in  Italv,  intirhir.tttlis^  or  pnyrriinij  ?!r:iirnhl!»,  wen*  construrtrd,  fiiih 
holrs  i!innii:h  iho  llijorinc,  for  ih«*  !*:iiiir  purpose.  In  the  interior  of 
the  r.istlr  was  the  tlonjon,  or  keep;  whirh  wan  made  very  Mron;, 
anil  prr\ri!  as  a  i-it.uli-l,  or  ia^l  resort  fi»r  the  hei*iei!i*d,  in  ra»e  they 
wrp'  drivrn  tViun  thr  outer  walN. 

The  nioilrrn  svsirm  ^A'  forliliralion,  romme;  rr,!  '.v.!'!  ihr  enlarffe* 
mem  of  ihr  tl:mkiiiir  ti»\\ers,  until  iliey  oeenpied  e\ti  n}ii\e  ^pare*, 
and  ttMik  i!if  n.mir  ot*  ha\titni!f.  This  ehan^e  i»  attrihuted  hy  rume 
\vriti'r>  to  /i<»k'i,  the  llussiie,  at  Mount  Tahor,  in  lloheniia.  in  1119: 
and  liv  othiTs,  to  Arhmet  Paehn,  at  Otranto,  in  1  IHO :  hut  it  ne^ms 
mon-  prolMhle.  tliat  tlie  tir**t  reffular  hastii»n»  were  eonMnietrt)  hr 
S:in-Mn-hrli.  at  Verona,  in  Italy,  in  l.Vir».  The  eoveri-tray,  ouuide 
of  th<'  dr.rh,  w:i^  inventrt)  (»v  Taru^Iia,  of  Italy,  in  1A5I.  Placet 
of  ar;/iH.  at  the  .iiiLdrs  of  the  diteh.  on  the  exterior,  were  firvl  eon- 
8tni''tt'il  liy  raiaiieo.  a)>out  1571:  and  enl'ircrd,  to  form  thr  ffrmi- 
Ittnr,  :thi>ut  iriNr>.  (tunpowder  was  tirst  trieil  in  mi/ifA,  at  the  eaiitle 
of  S:irr/  mrlh.  in  1  l*<7  :  hut  its  Iirst  «ucre?.sful  applii*atinn  was  at 
thr  r:i>i|i'  Dc  r<I-nf.  Naplrs  .  in  150:1,  hy  Na*'arre,  a  Spanish  enei- 
nerr.  Krranl  IJar-le-I)ur  wrote  the  first  Freneh  work  «»n  Tortinra- 
tion,  in  l.VM.  IIis  sysn  m  w:;s  improved  hy  Paj^n :  and  Mill  farther 
by  Vaulrin,  who  cf>rrei*UMl  the  pniporiions  of  all  its  part«.  Vauban 
invi'Mii-d  rirnrhrt  ftriii'j,  first  praetise<l  at  MaeHiriel,  in  1R73.  or  at 
FlnhpotiufLT.  in  1*Wh:  and  whieh  made  an  eMentiil  ehaniri*  in  the 
modf'4  of  attark  aTTii  ilcfi-nre.  The  later  i m pro vr menm  of  (*amot, 
('i»rfm»ni:nirne,  and  othiTs,  we  have  no  ro^mi  here  to  dearnhe. 

\\v  prorred  to  ffive  5ome  fartliiT  ideas  of  Fortification,  nnder  the 
head«  (if  Fit'ld  Fortiftration ;  Permanent  Fortitiration ;  and  the  At* 
taek  and  Defenee  of  Placefi. 

§  1 .  Fifl  /  Fort  [fir  at  inns,  are  workp  thrown  up  for  the  iniiiiediale 
use  of  an  army  diirinir  n  rainpai>:n:  and  which,  after  harinff  served 
thnr  piirpotir.  an-  ahainloned  tn  dreay.  The  name  of  intrenrhmentM. 
is  ot'irti  ipplni!  lo  ihi-m.  tVom  their  heine  nsunlly  eonMnieted  hy  dif- 
0inL'  ^  tn-nrh,  'ir  ilitrh,  and  throw intr  up  the  earth  on  the  mn«*r  tide, 
ti»  form  a  juimpff,  nr  hp  a«t\«ork.  Plate  XI..  Vig.  W  The  fidea 
of  th**  di!i*h  and  |ianip>  t  an*  made  *>|opintf.  m  onler  that  they  may  boC 
eruni'«l«'  dnwn  -o  e.i*ilv.  Thr  intrrif»r  s1i»|h»  of  the  diteh,  i«  called 
thr  f-fir/j  •  and  the  extrrior,  the  rountrr%rarp.  The  parapet  i«  mMle 
3  fVi'i  thii-k.  for  defrni-r  :ijra!nst  musketry  ;  and  at  least  H  feet  thick, 
to  rt- *i^!  r  iimnn  :  nnd  it  ha«  three  slopes :  the  jfi/>f  ri'ir,  indifiiaf 
irently  «i'ii«artls  ;  thf  rjrterinr,  «  hirh  is  made  meeper,  and  acparalra 
from  \hv  i!i'i-»i  »»v  1  n  rniw  -ii-p,  or  hrrme  :  and  the  interior  sinpe.  or 
brnt*t-h'i::ht,  hi  hin  I  whn-h  thr  mrn  «tanfl.  ^nd  over  whieh  they  fire 
«p*m  ihi-  .»-*iil  int^.  Th«'  rr»  •l  \  ihr  ^rrast-heirht.  i^  teehmrallj 
callid  thr  rfivrriu'S  linf  :  and  uhrn  thf  piraprt  i«  hifh,  the  men  who 
fire  our  it.  stand  upi»n  t  f'an>piffff,  <ir  »tep  of  earth,  wt.ich  tem-i- 
nate«  the  parap<*t  on  the  intrnor.     The  interior  apace,  inmediaieljr 
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behind  the  parapet,  is  called  the  terre-pleine ;  which  is  sometimes 
lowered,  by  excavation :  and  if  there  be  a  large  central  space,  it  is 
called  the  parade  ground. 

A  redan,  (PI.  XL,  Fig.  2),  is  a  triangular  work,  two  sides  of 
which,  called  faces,  are  fortified  ;  while  the  third  side,  or  gorge, 
towards  the  rear,  is  often  left  open.  A  small  redan,  is  sometimes 
called  a  fleche,  or  arrow.  A  bastion,  (Fig.  3),  has  a  salient  angle, 
and  two  faces,  in  front;  connected  with  two  shorter  lines,  called 
flanks,  which  are  less  divergent,  and  extend  to  the  gorge ;  this  latter 
being  either  open,  or  palisaded,  or  completely  intrenched.  A  small 
bastion  is  also  called  a  lunette.  A  bonnet,  mitre,  or  swallow  tail, 
(Fig.  4),  has  two  salient  angles  in  front,  as  if  it  were  two  redans 
united,  side  by  side,  with  a  common  gorge.  These  different  works 
are  sometimes  associated,  to  form  a  fortified  line,  or  lines ;  whether 
separate,  but  defending  each  other  by  their  fires ;  or  connected,  by 
intermediate  trenches,  from  gorge  to  gorge.  Any  one  of  these 
works,  completely  enclosed,  is  called  a  redoubt;  and  a  work  which 
is  large  enough  to  admit  of  flanking  arrangements,  so  that  one  side 
may  enfilade,  or  fire  along  the  ditch  of  another  side,  to  defend  it,  is 
called  a  field  fort.  When  the  work  is  designed  for  receiving  can- 
non, it  is  often  called  a  battery;  the  cannons  firing  through  cross- 
cuts in  the  parapet,  called  embrasures;  the  high  parts  between 
which,  called  merlons,  serve  to  protect  the  men. 

Field  works  may  be  farther  protected,  by  palisades,  or  rows  of 
stakes,  presenting  their  sharp  points  outward,  along  the  scarp,  or  in 
the  ditch ;  as  also  by  wolf-pits,  or  holes  dug  close  to  each  other 
along  the  exterior ;  or  by  abattis,  which  are  fallen  trees,  placed  with 
their  top  ends  outward,  to  impede  the  enemy,  while  he  is  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  work ;  or  by  chevaux-defrise,  (wooden  horses), 
which  are  timbers,  armed  with  stakes,  projecting  in  various  direc- 
tions, for  the  same  purpose.  Marshes,  ponds,  deep  streams,  preci- 
pices, and  other  natural  obstacles,  are  often  resorted  to,  in  aid  of  the 
defence ;  the  great  object  of  which,  is  to  prevent  the  access  of  the 
enemy.  A  work  on  low  ground,  is  said  to  be  commanded,  when  it 
is  overlooked  by  any  other  work  or  ground,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  a 
fire  therefrom.  From  such  heights,  the  position,  if  it  is  an  import- 
ant one,  should  be  defiladed;  by  making  the  exposed  side  the  high- 
est, so  that  it  may  shelter  the  other  side. 

§  2.  Permanent  Fortifications,  or  fortresses,  are  stronger  forts, 
usually  built  in  masonry,  around  cities,  or  on  the  frontiers  of  coun- 
tries, and  designed  for  permanent  use.  The  immediate  object  of  a 
fort,  is  to  separate  the  defenders,  or  garrison  within  it,  from  the 
enemy  without;  whose  superior  numbers  are  thus  kept  in  check. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  high  wall ;  on  the  outside  of  which 
is  usually  a  deep  ditch ;  both  of  them  extending  quite  around  the 
fort ;  of  which  they  form  a  principal  part.  The  ditch  varies,  in  dif- 
ferent works,  from  12  to  20  feet  in  depth,  and  from  30  to  100  feet 
in  width ;  but  it  should  always  be  too  wide  to  admit  of  crossing  it 
by  ladders  or  portable  bridges.  The  wall  within  the  ditch,  is  called 
the  scarp  :  and  is  usually  made  about  30  feet  high  ;  so  that  it  cannot 
be  easily  scaled,  if  vigilantly  guarded.     As  the  scarp  is  built  up  from 
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the  bottom  of  the  ditrh,  and  screened  by  ihe  outworks,  it  is  rom- 
pli'tely  protected  from  the  distant  tire  of  the  enemy.  The  exterior 
wall  of  tht>  (liirli,  supporting  the  earth  on  the  outside,  is  called  the 
countrrsrarp. 

IiiAttMd  nt'  )i:ivinfr  a  simple  circular  or  polygonal  contour,  the  scarp 
is  briikcn  ifiwanl  on  each  side,  (PL  \I.  Fig.  5],  producing  a  serie« 
of  haMioii:;,   {ajihc.  ^c),  connected   with   each   other  by  curtains. 
(cd.  ^i\.  50  as  to  form  a  comph'te  encloiiure.     Kach  cuitain,  with  a 
half  bar-tiuii  on  each  ride  of  it,  forms  a  batttiontd front  s  {•iH'j  ;  the 
parU  of  which  have  important  relations  to  each  other.     The  yVirr t . 
(.7/i,  and  lie)  and  tlic  mrtaiiu  {fd)  are  chiefly  intended  fur  firing 
upon  tii«^  riuniy  at  a  distance :    but  the  flanks^  (hc%  and   i/r.)   are 
CHpcf'ialiy  intended   fur  the  defence   of  the  diti'h,  in  ca!<r   that   ilie 
eiu'iny  .»>iioiild  enter  it :  as  each  llank  may  enlllade  the  opposite  half 
of  the  (htrh,  on  that  front,  with  a  fire  of  grape  or  cannif«ur  ^Iiot. 
Thus,  e  i<*!i  part  of  the  work  is  protected  by  some  other  part,  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  e\i>osed  to  an  attack  at  the  same  time:  hut,  for 
this  obii-ct.  it  is  necesi^arv  that  the  diMance  of  anv  one  flank  from  the 
salient  aiiL'le  winch  it  is  to  defend,  should  not  be  greater  than  the 
cflfectivc  r:iii«7c  of  small  i«h(>t,  fired  frum  the  flank  carninades. 

The  iiiieriur  urea  of  the  fort  it*  called  the  parade  :  between  which 
and  the  ditrh.  is  ihe  ramparts  cif  which  tlie  scarp  forms  the  extenor 
fare.'      TI.e  rampart  in  elevated,  in  (»rder  to  overlook  the  outworks  ; 
and  ti)  pmiect  the  men.  or  even  tlie  buildings,  in  the  interior,  from 
the  cneiiiN*s  t'lre.     The  top  of  tlie  ninipart  consists  of  two  parts; 
the  ttrrtpttinr,  or  interior  part,  (dotted   in  Fig.  5],  on  which  the 
guns   are   mounted  :   and   the  parapft^  whicli  is  the  eztciior  ind 
hiirhest    part,    to   bhelter  the   irmift   and    men   on   the   terrrpleine. 
The  |Kira|N*t  ha<<  a  bU|H>ri<>r  and  exterior  Hlo|)e,  as  in  field  works ;  hui 
tlie  bre.i>t  heiglit  is  freipiently  a  wall  of  masonry.     Instead  of  making 
the  whole  rampart  of  solid  earth,  it  iii  customary •  in  fortn*ssrs,  lo 
construct  vaults  or  rooms  in  it,  to  pnitecl  the  men  during  a  iiege. 
Piem  are  built,  ninnine  back  from  the  scarp  wall  to  the  mtrrior  of 
tlie  rampart,  which  in  this  case  becomes  the  parade  wall ;  and  tliese 
piert  support  arrhf»,  which  are  covm*d  witli  earth ;  so  that  the  guns 
stand  a!Ht\e  them  ;  leaving  spacious  rooms,  called  ca»rttuitra.  under- 
neath.    Some  of  these  casemates  are  used  for  guns ;  which  then  lire 
throuL'h  fmhrasitrfn^  or  <i|H*ninirs,  in  the  scarp  wall:  some  are  used 
for  masra/ines  or  store  nHiins:  and  others,  fitted  with  windows  m  the 
scarp  ami  parade  walU,  with  fireplaces  and  other  fixtures,  are  used 
as  quart*  rn  for  ttic  oiriren*.  and  barrackM  for  the  men. 

Of  ihe  nuttrorkM,  which  serve  to  retard  the  enemy*8  approich,  the 
prinrip.il  11  the  demilune^  or  ravelin,  (Fig.  5.  />}  t  the  faces  of 
which  iia\r  an  advanced  .ind  cross  fire  upon  the  environs,  withoat 
Kleins;  ^^o  hik'h  :is  to  niaiik  the  fires  of  the  main  work.  The  diteh  of 
the  demilune.  [O  ,  i<i  connected  with  the  main  diteh;  but  not  qoiir 
■o  deep.  Oiibude  of  the  demilune,  is  the  eorert  irajy,  (T),  al<iag 
which  eun^  are  mountfd.  and  men  sutioned,  to  fire  upon  the  enemy; 
without  intercepting  the   fire  of  the   mainwork.     From  the  biVMl 

*  Thi«  ii  iBiirr  fiiltv  rrMramicii  in  Fi(.  6 ;  wludl  uptitnls  a  ssriiiio  «f  iks 
Ibrt  slgof  the  hoc  YUZ,  oTrig.  5;  mtbvmmhf^i  fm|iaiwH  si  lbs 
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height  of  the  covert  way,  the  glacis  (G)  slopes  off  to  the  natural 
ground  on  the  exterior.  The  salient,  and  reentering  parts  of  the 
covert  way,  are  enlarged,  to  {oxm  places  of  arms,  {/?,  and  5),  which 
are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  covert  way  by  traverses,  (/,  t) ;  to 
ward  off  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  enable  these  portions*  to  be  de- 
fended separately.  A  small  work  called  the  tenaille,  (7^),  is  some- 
times placed  in  the  main-ditch,  in  front  of  the  curtain,  to  shelter  this 
part  from  the  enemy.  The  postern,  or  main  entrance  to  the  fort, 
leads  through  the  middle  of  the  curtain :  and  there  is  a  passage 
through  the  tenaille,  to  the  demilune,  protected  by  a  double  capon- 
nier,  or  kind  of  glacis,  (C),  on  each  side  of  it,  sloping  off  into  the 
ditch. 

§  3.  On  the  Attack  and  Defence  of  Places,  or  the  operations 
during  a  siege,  by  both  the  parties  concerned,  we  must  here  be  ex- 
tremely brief.  The  besiegers  begin  by  investing  or  surrounding  the 
fort,  with  a  very  superior  force ;  protecting  themselves  from  the 
sorties  of  the  garrison  by  lines  of  circumvallation ;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, constructing  lines  of  countervcdlation,  to  protect  themselves 
from  any  exterior  army  coming  to  relieve  the  garrison ;  which  latter 
is  thus  cut  off  from  all  extraneous  supplies  or  assistance.  The 
enemy  next  advances  near  to  the  fort,  on  what  he  supposes  to  be  its 
weakest  side  ;  and  there,  under  cover  of  the  night,  digs  a  trench,  ta 
shelter  his  men,  called  the  Jirst  parallel.  This  trench  is  often  more 
than  a  mile  long ;  and  extends  circularly  around  that  side  of  the  fort, 
at  a  distance  of  600  or  800  yards.  A  strong  guard  is  then  placed  in 
it,  to  defend  the  sappers  ;  who  now  dig  trenches  from  it,  advancing 
towards  the  fort,  called  hoyaux.  These  trenches  proceed  obliquely,, 
in  a  zigzag  line  towards  the  fort,  to  avoid  being  enfiladed  by  its  fires». 

Meanwhile,  the  besiegers  are  erecting  batteries,  at  intervals  along 
the  first  parallel,  to  destroy  or  silence  the  guns  of  the  fort,  before  they 
venture  to  approach  nearer.  The  ricochet  fires,  in  which  the  ball 
strikes  so  obliquely,  as  to  rebound  several  times  successively,  are  the 
most  effective  for  this  purpose.  When  the  boyaux  are  extended 
nearly  halfway  from  the  first  parallel  to  the  fort,  a  second  parotid  is 
dug,  to  which  the  guards  are  then  advanced,  while  the  sappers  advance 
still  farther.  In  this  manner,  the  third  or  fourth  parallel  will  bring 
them  close  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis ;  along  which  they  will  next,  by 
sapping,  or  by  storm,  dig  a  trench,  in  which  to  defend  themselves, 
and  erect  new  batteries  to  make  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  fort. 
The  digging  of  this  trench,  is  called  crowning  the  covert  way ;  from 
which,  the  garrison  will  then  be  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  demilune^. 
As  soon  as  a  breach  is  made  in  the  scarp  of  the  demilune,  and  a  gal- 
lery dug  by  which  to  descend  into  its  ditch,  the  besiegers  will  storm 
this  outwork,  climbing^  up  over  the  ruins,  and  entrenching  themselves 
therein ;  and  they  will  then  proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  cany  the 
main  work,  unless  it  capitulate,  or  be  relieved  by  an  external  force. 

The  providing  of  means  for  passing  armies  over  rivers,  is  a  com- 
mon duty  of  the  engineers  and  artillery.  Where  ordinary  bridges 
are  not,  or  cannot  be  constructed,  and  common  boats  cannot  be  pro> 
cured,  pontoons  are  occasionally  used ;  which  are  flat  bottomed  boats 
of  a  prescribed  shape  and  size ;  such  as  are  usually  transported^  m 
63  8  t2 
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considerable  numbers,  in  the  train  of  European  armies.  The  boats, 
or  pontoons,  used  for  a  bridge,  are  anchored  or  moored  at  short  inter- 
vals from  each  other,  with  their  heads  pointing  up  the  stream ;  after 
which  scantling  is  laid  across  them,  with  proper  lashings ;  and  the 
whole  is  then  covered  with  suitable  planks.  Of  the  construction  of 
military  roads ;  the  laying  out  and  fortifying  of  camps ;  and  the  making 
of  military  reconnaisances ;  we  have  no  farther  room  here  to  speak. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GEOTACTICS. 

We  propose  the  term  Geotactics,  to  include  the  exercises  of  troops 
of  all  kinds  ;  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  act  in  concert,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  proper  functions.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek,  taaaof 
or  faff  id,  I  arrange ;  and  it  is  sometimes  made  to  include  Strategy  or 
Grand  Tactics ;  that  is,  the  management  of  battles  and  campaigns : 
but  the  later  writers  have  justly  considered  this  a  distinct  and  higher 
branch  of  Machetechnics.  We  have  added  the  prefix  Geo^  from  yiy, 
the-  earth,  to  distinguish  this  from  Navitactics,  or  Naval  Tactics ;  a 
kindred,  but  separate  branch.  Geotactics  comprises  three  principal 
divisions  ;  Infantry  Tactics,  relating  to  troops  which  use  the  musket 
or  rifle ;  Artillery  Tactics,  relating  to  those  whose  chief  weapon  is 
the  cannon ;  and  Cavalry  Tactics,  for  troops  which  fight  on  horse- 
back, with  the  sword  and  4)istol.  The  process  of  instructing  troops 
in  their  respective  exercises,  is  called  drilling  $  on  which  their  effi- 
ciency essentially  depends. 

The  arts  of  Tactics  were  carefully  studied  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  and  greatly  contributed  to  their  military  successes.  The 
Grecian  infantry  were  grouped  in  lochoi,  or  bands ;  taxes^  or  compa- 
nies ;  xenagisR,  or  battalions ;  and  chiliarchise,  or  regiments ;  all 
having  their  proper  officers.  Their  cavalry  were  subdivided  into 
ilai,  or  squadrons ;  and  hipparchies,  or  regiments ;  usually  of  8 
squadrons,  or  512  horsemen  each.  The  Grecian  phalanx,  was 
drawn  up  in  a  rectangular  form  having  from  8  to  16,  or  even  82 
ranks ;  with  a  front  usually  of  500  men :  its  force  having  gradaaUy 
increased  from  4,000  to  16,000  infantry.  The  Roman  century,  was 
so  called  because  it  originally  consisted  of  100  men  ;  though  the  num- 
ber was  afterwards  increased.  Two  centuries  constituted  a  maniple; 
three  maniples,  a  cohort ;  and  ten  cohorts  composed  a  legion;  two 
of  which,  commanded  by  a  consul,  formed  a  consular  army.  The 
Roman  legion  was  gradually  increased,  from  3000  to  6000  infantry, 
besides  300  cavalry ;  which  last  were  drawn  up  in  ten  turmse,  or 
troops.  On  the  distribution  of  the  diflerent  classes  of  soldiers,  in 
the  legion  and  phalanx,  more  will  be  said  in  treating  of  Strategy. 

The  modern  changes  in  the  weapons  of  war,  introduced  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  organization  of  troops ;  of  which  the  three  principal 
kinds  are  variously  subdivided.  The  heavy  infantry,  or  infantry  of 
the  line,  including  grenadiers,  armed  with  mnskets  and  bayonets. 
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rompo«i»  \hc  jfrcn  mati  of  inmlem  armies.  The  light  infantry ^ 
mcUuUn^  riflcmrn,  armed  with  lij^hirr  i^Jtm,  or  rifles,  are  chiefly  eni- 
p)oyi>(J  at  i>kirmifiheni,  or  adranred  i^uanli,  or  fur  rapid  marches  ind 
<iiiit()en  attack*.  The  heavy  artillery^  are  fcxit  soldiem,  armed  with 
9hnri  mu«ketA,  and  f  tronli  ;  their  cannon,  and  cai*sons  or  ammuniuon 
w.iir;r^in9,  hcing  drawn  hy  horses.  The  lif^ht  artiilery,  or  at  least  the 
flNin?  artillrry,  are  all  mounted,  and  arincd  witli  pistols  and  broad* 
p\vord« ;  miih  light  giinfi,  drawn  hy  ftrcmg  horses.  The  heavy 
cnvntry,  nn*  properly  cuirassicm,  armed  with  a  helmet  and  niiriM, 
and  bru.iiUwnnl  and  pmtols  :  other  cavalry  are  carabiniers,  aniiMl 
%%1'Ji  r:ir.diine^,  auil  utrau^ht  swords;  and  among  the  Hghi  cavalry^ 
arc  hu«iAir<,  of  Hungarian  origin,  armed  wiili  sabres;  am!  Ianceri« 
j»ui  h  n^  the  Hii9!iian  C*os«acks.  Dras^oom,  are  armed  with  muskelt* 
an  1  fiv'Si  either  on  homeback  or  on  fool:  and  toUigeun,  arc  trooM 
th.<t  ride  !>rt.in(I  cavalry  to  tlie  scene  of  action  ;  then  alight  and  fifDt 
on  f  »(»t. 

Wv  pr.irred  to  notice  separately  the  three  divisions  of  Geotarttca» 
Iifuitry,   \riil!cry.  and  Cavalry  'raciici,  already  referred  to. 

S  1.  Infantry  TarticM,iM  the  moKt  important  division  of  this  branch; 
a«  It  cmhracc*.  to  .i  considerable  extent,  the  principles  of  the  other 
i!tM*t<)n«.  Infantry  are  usually  drawn  up  in  companiei,  of  M)  or 
ni  ^Tv  n.c'A  cich  ;  antl  eight  or  ten  companies  usually  constitute  a 
ffi^im^nt.  In  man<euvring,  each  regiment  is  termed  a  baltaJionf 
tht»ti<;h  this  nrime  i«  often  applied  to  a  half  regiment.  Two  refi- 
nif^nta  r.»rrn  a  hrizadf,  commanded  by  a  brigadier  general;  and  two 
!>n^.vlcs  form  a  division,  which  is  a  major  general's  command.  The 
olTirtT*  of  a  regiment,  in  the  onler  of  rank,  are  the  eohnel,  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  mnjor ;  of  whom,  the  highest  who  is  preseol 
takes  the  command.  The  regiment  is  panded,  and  orders  are  aa* 
noiinced.  by  the  adjutant^  assisted  by  the  seijeant  major.  The 
name  rejjiment  was  nrst  intrmluced  into  the  French  senrice,  in  15(17: 
and  the  title  of  colonel  was  first  applied  in  its  present  sense,  in  1561. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  a  company,  in  the  order  of  rank,  are 
tlie  captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign;  and  the  subalterns  are  the  eer> 
grants,  and  corporals,  usually  appointed  by  (he  colonel.  The  Aral 
sergeant,  it  railed  the  orderly  ifrgeant ;  who  forms  the  compaoy« 
and  rommamls  it,  in  the  absence  of  the  commissioned  officers.  A 
company  is  usually  drawn  up  in  two  ranki,  the  front,  and  rear.  A 
man  in  the  front  rank,  called  a  fde  leader,  and  one  directly  behind 
him.  railed  his  file-rl'i«er.  together  constitute  a  Jlle  of  men.  A  com- 
pany i«  divider!  into  two  platoons  :  and  a  platoon  into  two  itcdonM  f 
each  consisting  of  two  ranks,  with  as  many  files  as  there  are  mea  ill 
the  front  rank.  One  sergeant,  and  one  corporal  are  aeaigoed  to  each 
sertion  :  but  their  poets  or  positions  we  hare  no  room  to  specify. 
Wh^-n  in  line,  the  captain  is  stationed  on  the  right  of  the  company; 
but.  in  column,  his  post  is  in  front.  Two  companies  united  eoneti- 
lute  a  rrand  division  :  of  which  there  are  asually  four  in  a  regiment. 

The  Srhonl  of  the  SoUier,  includes  such  instroetton  as  eTerj 
soldter  must  rrrriTe.  preparatory  to  entenng  a  company  or  battalion. 
The  rrcniiis,  dnlled  in  small  squads,  are  irrt  taofht  the  poeition  ofa 
soldier,  whieh  shook!  he  erect  and  firm  ;  next  the  dteminf  or  align- 
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iog  of  themsehes  towanlt  the  right  or  left,  according  as  the  cou.- 
mand  is  right  dress,  or  lift  dress  ;  and  next,  the  facing,  or  taming 
to  the  right  or  left^  always  on  the  left  heel  as  a  pivot*  at  the  com- 
mand right,  or  left  face.  They  are  next  taught  to  march ;  alwajra 
oominencing  with  the  left  foot,  and  taking  steps  of  28  inches  in 
length ;  90  in  a  minute  for  common  time,  and  120  for  quick  time, 
being  the  standard  speed.  Troops  marching  in  line,  those  of  the 
same  rank  being  side  by  side,  change  direction,  either  by  ttheeiing, 
or  turning  :  but  when  msrching  by  a  flank,  or  those  of  the  same 
rank  following  or  coverini^  each  other,  they  tlien  change  direction  by 
firings  to  the  right,  or  left. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  School  of  the  Soldier,  relates  to  the  osc 
of  arms,  or  the  manual  ejrercise,  with  the  musket  and  the  rifle;  bat 
we  here  refer  exclusively  to  the  former.  At  the  command  shoulder 
ARM9,  the  musket  is  made  to  rest  vertically  against  the  left  shoulder, 
supported  by  tlic  leA  hand  placed  under  the  butt ;  the  lock  being 
turned  to  the  front.  To  order  arms,  when  shouldered,  the  right 
hand  is  made  to  seize  the  gun,  above  the  lock,  and  bring  it  down  to 
the  right  side ;  the  butt  resting  on  the  ground,  the  lock  turned  to  the 
rear,  and  the  barrel  resting  against  the  right  thumb  and  fore  finger. 
To  had  in  twelve  time$^  the  successive  commands  are,  1.  load: 
2.  Open-pan;  3.  llandle-far/ri«/i»'f  ;  4.  Te^r-cartridge  ;  6.  Prime  f 
6.  Shut-pan;  7.  dk^i-ahout ;  8.  Charge-rar/rir/^e;  0.  Draw-rom- 
mer ;  10.  Ram-cor/ri«/ir^;  11.  Retu m- ram mfr ;  12.  Shouldei« 
arm*.  At  the  first  command,  the  gun  is  brought  to  a  horitontal 
position  at  the  right  side,  pointing  to  the  front,  and  supported  by  the 
left  hand :  and,  at  the  seventh  command,  the  gun  is  carried  around 
to  the  left  side,  with  the  butt  resting  on  the  ground ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  cartridge,  hitherto  held  in  the  rii;ht  hand,  is  sAerwards  iaaerted 
in  the  gun,  with  the  torn  end  downwards  ;  the  paper  of  the  eartridge 
•enring  as  a  wad,  both  for  the  powder  and  ball.  To  hmd  in  four 
limes ,  and  to  load  at  trills  are  performed  in  the  tame  manner ; 
but  with  four  commands,  in  the  former  case,  and  only  one  in  the 
latter. 

The  Sehool  of  the  Company,  includes  instruction  in  all  OMmra* 
▼res  which  are  performed  by  a  company  ;  either  alone,  or  eoneidered 
as  a  part  of  a  battalion,  it  consists  of  the  diflferent  exercises,  in 
marching  and  fighting ;  as  taught  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  bat 
here  repeated  by  the  whole  company.  On  parade,  the  manual  exer> 
cise  is  performed  with  open  rank* ;  the  rear  rank  taking  six  steps 
backward,  to  make  n)om  between  it  and  the  front.  When  firing,  in 
dose  order,  the  men  of  the  rear  rank  aim  orer  the  right  shoulders  of 
their  file  leaders  respectively.     When  marching  in  line,  if  the  aer- 

Scant,  acting  as  guide,  is  on  the  right  of  the  line,  the  men  tdoeh  and 
ress  to  the  rifht ;  but  if  on  the  left,  then  the  left  regnlalee  ihn 
movement  When,  from  marching  by  a  flank,  the  company  is  lo 
oome  into  line,  the  rear  files  advance  rapidly,  and  take  their  pUret  on 
the  right  or  left  of  the  leading  file ;  the  file  leader  of  which,  rvcan 
his  position.  The  platoon^,  or  sections,  when  marching  in 
keep  at  wheeling  distance  from  each  other;  so  thai  by  haltanf*  i 
wheeling  to  the  right  or  left,  they  wooM  again  bn  in  lint.    Of 
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Srhooi  of  ike  Baiiaiion^  or  •▼olutioiis  pefforoMd  br  a  tinfia  r«gi» 
mmc;  and  of  Evoiuiiom  of  tke  IJme^  aa  peribitned  by  ae?«iil 
rripmrnta ;  we  have  no  room  hrre  to  apeak.  The  eierciaea  of  Ijifhl 
Artillery,  and  Ridemen,  are  eloaely  aaaimilatcd  to  tluMO  of  infanny 
of  the  line. 

$  3.  mlriiiiery  Taeiiea^  ineludea  the  TaruHia  manceaTrea  and  9tm* 
cbet  required  in  marching;  and  fif  htinf  with  cannon.  There  are  fov 
principal  kinda  of  cannon,  used  in  modem  w»rfmre ;  the  gun^  includisf 
the  lifht  field  piece,  and  the  heavv  farriaon  piece,  witli  othera  of  intor* 
mediAie  tiie ;  the  c^rronadc^  which  ia  shorter  &nd  thicker,  and  of 
leaa  ceruin  aim,  but  still  very  uaeftil  in  forta  and  on  shipboard ;  thi 
howitzer^  which  is  also  short,  thick  and  strong,  but  used  for  firinf 
shells  horiiontally ;  and,  lastly,  the  mortar^  which  is  eitremely  ahoftt 
harinf  a  bore  of  not  more  than  two  calibres  in  length,  and  uaed  far 
throwing  bombs  or  shelb  to  a  great  elcTttion.  The  Paixhan  gum% 
which  has  recentiv  attracted  much  notice,  is  essentially  a  howiticr» 
of  great  weight  and  strength,  and  designed  for  throwing  shells  of  toit 
large  sue.  Of  the  weight  of  cannon,  and  the  nomenclature  of  their 
part*,  we  have  already  spoken,  aa  far  aa  our  room  would  permit*  n 
treating  of  Ordnance,  (p.  489). 

FieU  .irtiUery^  is  generally  organiied  in  batteritSt  of  six  pieeit 
each ;  four  guns,  and  two  howitxers.     Allowing  eight  men  to  eaoii 

5un,  such  a  battery  requires  a  company  of  48  men,  besides  offieeit, 
hrcrs,  and  a  small  reserve.  Eignt,  or  ten  such  companies,  form  m 
Tiffimeni  of  artillery ;  and  a  half  regiment  ia  sometimes  called  m 
baitation,  Tlie  oflicers  of  artillery,  lure  mostly  the  same  titlea  and 
functions  as  those  of  the  infantry;  with  the  duties  of  which  thef 
ought  also  to  be  acquainted.  When  horses  are  used,  aa  they  geao 
rally  should  be,  fur  drawing  the  guns,  they  are  harnessed  to  thi 
iinihers:  (p.  490):  and  when  the  gun  is  unlimhered,  it  may  still  be 
dragged  by  the  horses,  by  using  a  long  rope,  called  a  prolonge^  to  C0A> 
nect  the  gun  with  the  limber.  When  the  men  themselves  draw  the 
gun,  thrv  do  it  either  by  draught  ropes,  or,  when  in  action,  bv  OMeM 
of  hrirolet  t  which  are  leather  straps  passing  over  the  ahoukier,  widi 
a  cord  and  hook  to  each,  for  fastening  to  the  carnage. 

Th«*  Manufd  ofth^  Pitte^  is  performed  by  two  gunmerif  and  torn 
f*tnnonetr$t  or  matrosses,  who  are  numbered,  in  order  to  designile 
their  position.  The  piece  being  unlimhered,  with  the  trail  resting  im 
the  ert>und,  and  the  muxxle  turned  to  the  front,  it  is  then  said  to  be 
I /I  hat  t  fry.  The  men  then  uke  posts  on  each  side  of  the  pteeOt 
fjring  towards  it,  as  follows :  No.  I.,  with  the  sponge  and  rammer* 
on  the  right  of  the  muixle :  No.  2.,  on  its  leA:  No.  9.,  with  poftiffi 
and  linstock,  opposite  the  eascable,  or  rear  of  the  piece,  on  the  righl; 
No.  I.,  with  a  havresack,  for  ammunition,  opposite  lo  the  cascebie, 
on  the  IcA ;  the  ttunner  of  the  right,  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the 
pointine  or  trail  handspike,  on  the  right ;  and  the  Ganner  of  the  left* 
with  finder  sull,  tube  pouch,  priming  tabes,  and  priming  wire,  opp^ 
site  to  the  pointinf  handspike,  on  the  left  At  the  eommand  **le 
er/ion,**  the  gunner  of  the  right  alepa  to  the  pointing  handapike* 
gnes  the  order  ti>  **/(Nf /,**  and  aaaisu  the  gunner  of  the  left  in  pohH* 
ing  the  piece.     Nos.  1.  and  3.  step  within  the  wheeb*  uA  apoofe  ud 
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load  the  pieco ;  but,  while  drawing;  out  the  moist  sponge,  it  is  oC 
vital  iiiipoitaiicc  th:it  the  i^inner  of  the  left  should  close  the  vent  with 
the  rin>:«T,  protected  by  the  still,  or  leather  covering ;  in  order  that 
sny  firr,  previously  mnaiiiing  in  tlie  firun,  may  be  extinguished,  by 
the  traiii^icnt  exliau^tion  of  the  air.  The  fpinner  of  the  left,  having 
aimed  the  piece,  pricks  the  cartridge,  and  inserts  a  priming  tube  in 
the  vent ;  when  No.  3.,  having  lighted  his  port/ire,  touclies  off  the 
gun,  at  the  command  to  that  cAect.* 

The  School  of  (he  liatttry^  comprehends  the  mantfuvres  of  seve- 
ral pieces  in  concert;  usually  six  pieces,  manned  by  an  artilleiy 
eonip:iny.  Such  a  battt»r>'  is  subdivided  into  three  sections,  of  two 
uieceH  each;  and  sometimes  into  two  half  batteries.  When  the 
horsrs*  heads  are  din'cted  to  the  front  of  the  line,  and  the  pieces  point 
to  the  WAX,  the  battery  is  said  to  be  in  line:  but  when  t)ie  reverse  ia 
the  e:is(>,  the  battery  is  said  to  be  in  battery*  In  both  cases,  the 
caift^oiid  un^  in  rear  of  the  guns  ;  which  are  placed  at  such  a  distance 
apart  that  the  sections  may  wheel  to  the  right  or  left,  and  occupy  no 
greater  spare  in  column  than  in  line.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  in  order 
to  aihance,  fmin  the  position  in  battery,  the  horses  must  6rst  turn, 
with  the  pieces,  and  face  to  the  front;  and  that,  in  order  to  resume  a 
p0:>i;iiin  in  battery,  they  must  turn  again,  and  face  to  the  rear.  To 
form  :i  cnliiinn  of  sections,  frontini;  to  the  right,  tlie  command  is,  **by 
arcthni,  rii^ht  whetl ;  N%Rrii  ;**  when  the  first  section  of  the  battery 
in  li;!<',  by  wheelini;  to  the  rifht,  l>ecomes  the  head  of  the  ci>lumn; 
au'I  ttir  (»:iur  Keciions  rover  it,  in  its  rear.  Of  various  other  evolu- 
tioi:*-,  ilijii  ndintf  <in  >iinilar  principles;  and  of  the  mantruvres  of 
hor^r  riilliTv  ;  a*  well  as  the  exerrii»e  of  mortars  and  garrison  pieces ; 
an.!  '.\'  :irt  nf  cunnery  ;  our  liniitst  forbid  any  fartlier  notice. 

''.  :'.  (\nalri/  Tartir^^  includt!*  the  exercises  and  evolutions  of 
mx.-i'i- !  tMi'tpti,  other  than  horse  artillery,  in  marching  and  Aghting* 
o\\  \  T-i!i:irA.  It  embraces,  of  course,  many  exeretsca  in  eommoa 
\vi:h  tti  iM'  of  the  mounted  artillcr%* :  a^  the  rnaii/Ct  or  managrinent 
of  lioTM*!  and  an  of  riding,  and  tlie  general  principles  of  formatioa. 
(*:!\.i!ry  is  u«iially  drawn  up  in  rompanie$t  or  troops,  of  from  ftO  lo 
lOJ  turn  enrh  ;  two  <if  which  form  a  itjualron,  correspomling  to  a 
i;r:inl  (!i\i>*inn  of  infantry  :  and  eight  ot  which  usually  form  a  re^i* 
virnt.  Tfie  irrades  and  tiiUs  of  cavalry  officer*,  for  the  most  pail, 
rorrt  -p'»n:!  i-i  those  of  the  officers  of  artiller)*  and  infantry.  A  troop 
of  c:(\:ilry  x*  usually  parided  in  two  ranks,  the  front  anJ  rear;  with 
inl«  r\.-N  of  mx  inches  U'twren  the  men  in  the  same  rank  :  and  a  dia- 
lan-f  ..f  ilir*  e  fert  iM'fcwren  the  ranks,  in  r/oir  artier,  and  twrUe  feet, 
in  /'f/'-'/./i  ofiUr :  but  in  open  order,  the  rear  rank  is  distant  a  half 
stpi  ii!r<iir<.  IctiL'th  fnmi  the  front  rank,  so  that  on  wheeling  by  troopa, 
to  iljf  r  .;!  t  nr  left,  i!it  *♦•  nnks  winjlJ  form  one  continuous  line. 

A  II.  ill  in  the  fnmt  rank,  and  the  man  Hhu  mvrni  him  in  the  rear 
rank,  ti*:"  ihtT  ron.>i:tittf  a  Jile  :  and  when  the  line  forms  a  ndunui, 
by  fili't:  til  the  riL:»»»  nr  b  ft.  and  takinff  distance,  tlie  two  uien  of 
the  Mmi-  file  are  a*»rra*!  uf  each  o'.her :  but  the  column,  in  tliis  case, 

•  The  fl^Trnth   arfl  ruO.ih   men.  *.r   N*.  ft  ■ml  «.  arv 
llfiil>rr     tu*.  in  arti  m.  t*  t  .r  .\u*%  i«   i.>  tui't'tj  thr  pirv«  with 
csitaori.  or  sa:atUD:U>iri  ni^ju:).  in  ihi*  rrai. 
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U  much  lonf^r  Uian  the  Him,  whh  h  it  preriotuly  formed.  WImi 
the  troop  i«  all  formed  eontinuoiuly  in  ooe  nnk,  it  i«  taid  to  forai 
rank-tntirt :  but  when  the  men  of  each  rank  are  divided  into  triadt* 
or  durimouA  of  three  each,  they  are  said  to  form  ranks  bu  threts  f 
the  advantage  of  which  if,  that  three  men  occupy  as  much  breadlh 
as  drpih,  and  can  wheel  aa  one  body,  on  their  own  ground;  the 
ccntrr  man  being  the  pivot.  A  troop  thus  arranged,  would  preaent* 
after  whet*ling,  a  column  of  iix  men  abreast,  three  of  the  front  rank 
and  three  of  the  rear;  who  by  wheeling  back  again  by  threes,  would 
rrsumc  their  places  in  line.  To  these  explanations,  we  can  only 
add,  thai  the  evolutions  of  cavalry  are  quite  analogous  to  those  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery  ;  and  that  the  words  of  command  in  these  thrM 
arms  should  be  made  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible,  (p.  513.) 
It  remains  to  speak  briedy  of  the  Stcord  Exerci$e  i  which  is  cif 
the  jrreatest  importance  to  cavalr)',  in  making  a  charge.  At  the  COOH 
mand,  Jrdtr-swoRD,  this  weapon  is  seized  by  the  hilt,  drawn  from 
the  scabbard,  and  extended  to  the  front,  with  the  point  a  little  raised, 
and  the  ed^e  towards  tlie  right ;  it  is  then  brought  to  a  vertical  poti- 
tiuM.  the  edge  to  the  left,  and  the  sword  hand  raised,  with  the  thunU) 
under  the  chin  ;  and  Anally  carried  forward,  by  extending  the  ann» 
holdini;  it  still  vertical,  and  the  edge  turned  towards  the  norse*s  left 
ear.  To  f/oprswoan,  the  hand  is  then  raised  a  litUe,  and  the  lyeek 
of  the  sword  rested  on  the  right  shoulder :  and  to  carry-swoRD,  is  to 
britii;  It  aj;ain  to  the  last  position  of  drawing.  In  the  motion  lo 
irnarJ,  the  sword  is  first  raided  vertically,  bnnging  the  hand  to  the 
left  l>re  ml ;  then  extended  forward,  and  held  nearly  horizontal,  poinl- 
inif  a  little  to  the  left,  with  the  edge  turned  to  the  right,  and  inclined 
slij^titly  downwanls.  In  the  St,  Geon^t^  or  fuati protect ^  the  swocd 
IS  held  above  the  head,  pointing  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  tix 
cf//j,  are  ditferent  stn>kes  of  the  sword  ;  cut  onit  downwanls  to  the 
left ;  cut  tfro,  downwards  to  tlie  right ;  cut  three,  upwards  to  the 
left ;  cut  four,  upwards  to  the  right ;  cut  five,  horizontally  to  the 
left ;  and  cut  fix,  horizonully  to  the  right  The  pbtol  exercise,  we 
have  no  fartlier  room  to  notice. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

sraATioT. 

STm4TmoT,  or  (trand  Tactics,  is  that  branch  of  the  Arts  of  War 
which  relates  to  the  more  extended  operations  of  armies  during  n 
compaign  ;  or,  in  other  word«,  to  the  duties  of  a  general  coronuuMl* 
ing  in  chief.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  «rp«f*i,  an 
army  ;  and  •7W.  I  lead  ;  or  from  ^rpcreyta,  of  corresponding  signtft* 
cation.  It  IS  a  branch  of  high  importance;  to  which  the  three  pre- 
cetling  branches  are  entirely  subordinate :  and  it  should,  thereme, 
be  studied  not  only  by  hif  h  commanders,  but  by  those  who  aspire  lo 
hifh  command,  (teotactics  relates  lo  the  training  of  individual 
corps,  or  iheir  comjK»nent  parU;  but  Straiegr^,  or  Grand  Tactics,  r^ 
lates  to  the  combimng  of  different  corps,  to  form  an  anny,  and  the 
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means  or  modes  of  employing  them  so  as  to  prodace  the  greatest 
result.  The  principles  of  Strategy,  are  derived  partly  from  reasoning 
on  the  effects  of  certain  measures ;  but  chiefly  from  experience  as  to 
the  effect  of  these  and  similar  measures,  in  cases  where  they  have 
actually  been  tried. 

Strategy  is  an  art  of  ancient  origin,  though  it  has  but  recently  been 
treated  as  a  branch  distinct  from  Tactics.  It  was  practised  by  Alex- 
ander and  Caesar ;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Grecian  phalanx, 
and  the  Roman  legion,  as  well  as  in  the  marshalling  of  modem 
armies,  (p.  498.)  In  the  Grecian  phalanx,  the  hopUtaU  or  heavy 
armed  infantry,  clad  in  full  armor,  with  broad  shields,  straight 
swords,  and  long  spears,  appear  to  have  occupied  the  rear ;  while 
the  peltastaii  or  targeteers,  with  smaller  shields  and  spears,  held  the 
middle  place;  and  the  pailoif  or  light  troops,  armed  with  darts, 
arrows,  and  slings,  were  posted  in  front,  to  begin  the  action.  The 
hippeia,  or  cavalry,  either  protected  the  flanks,  or  formed  a  reserve. 
The  Roman  legion  was,  in  early  times,  drawn  up  in  three  ranks  y 
the  hastati,  or  young  men,  in  front ;  the  principeaj  or  middle  aged 
next ;  and  the  triarii,  or  veterans,  in  the  rear.  They  were  all  armed 
with  a  shield,  sword,  spear,  and  two  javelins ;  but  the  hastati  bore 
the  largest  shields,  and  the  triarii,  the  longest  swords  and  spears. 
The  velitea^  or  light  troops,  had  no  particular  place  assigned  them, 
but  fought  as  skirmishers,  with  javelins,  slings,  and  stones,  or  bows, 
and  arrows.  Of  ancient  marches,  encampments,  and  battles,  we 
have  no  room  here  to  speak. 

l^e  great  elements  of  Strategy,  or  the  combining  of  strength  with 
rapidity  of  motion,  were  flrst  developed  by  Maurice  of  Nassau; 
practised  and  extended  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  farther  improved 
by  Frederick  the  Great ;  and  Anally  perfected  by  Napoleon ;  who 
taught  them,  at  last,  even  to  his  enemies.  The  works  of  Uoyd  and 
Tempelhoff,  describing  the  military  operations  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  are  perhaps  the  earliest  modern  writings  in  which  these  ele- 
ments are  formally  stated  and  explained.  BUlow,  in  his  work  on  the 
Theory  of  War,  appears  to  have  committed  some  grave  errors ;  such 
as  in  maintaining  that  retreats  should  be  made  in  separate  corps, 
diverging  from  each  other.  Jomini  opposes  this  and  other  maxims 
of  his  ;  and  insists  that  the  forces  should  be  kept  concentrated,  and 
led  by  the  shortest  way,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  overwhelming 
masses :  in  proof  of  which  he  cites  many  of  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploits of  Napoleon ;  and  might  have  cited  those  of  his  last  success- 
ful antagonist,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  our  own  country,  the 
most  instructive  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  prudent  measures  of 
Washington,  compared  with  those  which  proved  fatal  to  Burgoyne 
and  Corn  wall  is ;  while  they  show  that  a  war  of  self-defence  has 
greatly  the  advantage  over  one  of  invasion  or  conquest. 

Our  further  remarks  on  Strategy,  will  be  arranged  under  the  heads 
of  Preliminary  Operations ;  Marches  and  Encampments ;  and  Bat- 
tles and  Retreats. 

§  1.  Among  the  Preliminary  Operations  of  a  campaign,  or  sea- 
son's warfare,  are  the  organization  of  an  army  or  armies,  and  the 
devising  of  plans  of  operation.     European  armies  often  comprise 
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mvaj  eorp$  i  each  corpt  eoosMtinf  of  000  or  nore  difitioiit ;  eaeb 
division,  of  two  or  more  brifMioe ;  and  each  brigade,  of  two  or  mora 
regiments  or  battalions.  In  smaller  armies,  a  single  brigade,  or 
even  a  batulion,  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  distinct  corps,  Tho 
principal  arm9^  so  called,  which  compose  the  strength  of  an  ami]r« 
are  the  infantry,  artillery,  cavalr)*,  and  engineering  or  foruficatioQ* 
As  caralry  and  artillery  are  far  more  eipensiro  than  infantry,  th« 
Utter  constitute  the  great  mass  of  modem  armies.  Thus,  the  wbolo 
French  array,  in  1804,  consisted  of  about  600,000  infantry ;  8O,OO0 
artillery ;  70,000  cavalry  ;  and  10,000  engineers,  including  aappen 
and  miners.  The  regular  army,  authoriaed  to  be  raised  by  o«f 
guvemroent,  in  the  war  of  ISTi,  would  have  amounted  to  IMl,i48 
men ;  but  the  number  in  senrice  at  any  one  time  was  far  leas«  Tho 
present  army  of  the  United  Hutes,  consists  of  eight  regiments  of 
infantry,  four  of  artillery,  and  two  of  dragoons ;  which,  with  Ibi 
staflT  corps,  form  a  nominal  aggregate  of  12,530  men. 

Troops  are  raised  or  recruited,  either  by  voluntary  enlistment,  or 
by  draughts,  or  conscriptions,  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  gOTom* 
ment.  Although  the  militia  are  the  great  resource  for  the  defence  of  a 
nation,  still  thev  cannot  generally  be  depended  upon,  until  they  ba?o 
been  drilled  and  practised  in  warfare,  so  as  to  acquire  somewhat  of 
tlic  chirarter  of  regular  troops.  The  importance  of  drilling  a  siaA* 
cient  body  of  our  militia,  to  be  ready  to  sopprees  insurrection,  or 
repel  invasion,  seems  to  be  too  evident,  and  urgent,  to  require  an 
argument  here  in  its  favor.  The  means  of  providing  supplies  of 
every  kind  for  an  army,  hare  already  been  indicated,  as  ur  as  oor 
limiu  would  allow,  in  treating  of  Iloplistics.  (p.  400  and  402).  'Vhn 
Staff  Corpi  and  Departmefiii  of  our  own  senrice,  are  I .  The  Adjv* 
tant  Generars  department ;  2.  The  Inspector  General*s  department  | 
3.  Tlie  corps  of  Kngineers ;  4.  The  corps  of  Topographical  Engi* 
neers ;  5.  The  Onlnance  department ;  6.  The  Quartermaster 
department;  7.  The  Subsistence  department:  8.  The  Purchasing 
department;  0.  The  Medical  department;  and  10.  The  Pay  de- 
partment. The  chief  officers  of  these  different  corps  and  depart* 
ments,  present  witli  the  army,  together  with  the  chaplains  and 
the  aides-de-camp  (or  aidecamps)  of  the  commander,  eonatitnte  tho 
Siaff  of  the  army ;  on  which  its  efficiency  greatly  depends.  Tho 
m^djtdani  General^  keeps  all  records  relating  to  the  ptrMonnei  of  the 
army,  or  the  officers  and  men  ;  and  issues  the  orders  and  regulations 
directed  by  the  Commamler-in-chief.  The  duties  of  the  /ntnccler 
Gtnerolt  are  implied  by  his  title ;  and  can  here  require  no  farther 
mention. 

Before  taking  the  field,  it  is  customary  for  the  commander  ID 
digest  a  pian  of  operaiionM^  proposing  the  accompliahment  of  eer» 
tain  objects,  and  based  on  the  best  infcirmation  which  he  can  obtain  | 
but  liable  to  alteration  from  the  rarious  and  uneertain  chances  of 
war.  As  such  a  plan  generally  has  reference  to  a  whole  season,  it  it 
also  called  a  pian  of  the  eampaifn.  It  depends  upon  a  knowledgo 
of  his  own  sirength,  and  that  of  the  enemy  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  too 
country  which  is  to  be  the  field  or  theatre  oi  war.  If  the  objects  of 
the  campaign  be  purely  delensire,  as  the  pronctioa  of  a  oertifal 
64  8U 
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region,  or  frontier,  or  forlreM,  or  chain  of  fortrestet,  with  suppliet 
in  lilt*  vit'iiiity,  the  plan  is  then  limited  to  the  hctt  arrani^ement  of  ihe 
troopsi  for  this  uhject ;  rccolk-cting  that  they  thould  not  be  mi  much 
•uh(li\itlcd,  nur  8o  fur  separated,  as  to  expone  them  to  defeat  in 
detail ;  :iiid  that  tlic  he»t  defence  may  tometimes  be  made  by  carr>'iiif 
the  war  into  the  enemy*8  own  country,  or  meeting  hini  in  advance. 

But  if  the  ohjectfl  proposed  be  oft'ennive,  the  plan  of  operatioiw 
beconii'H  much  more  complicated.  ( ^onsiderinfr  the  whole  field  or 
theatre  of  war  an  one  great  paratle  ground,  the  aide  towards  the  ene- 
my iri  calietl  its  front ;  the  op|H>site  side,  its  rear  f  and  the  other 
sides  are  calleil  the  ritf  lit  and  left  JIanka.  If  the  anny  draws  its  sup- 
plies and  recruits  from  the  rear,  the  space  where  they  are  assi*mbled, 
or  wlu-iice  tliey  are  procuied,  is  called  the  btiHiM  of  operaiionM.  As 
the  army  ndv.iiice.'*,  llie  roads  or  routes  hy  which  these  supplies  are 
carried  fur  ward  t«>  o\ertake  it,  are  called  linn  of  operation.  As 
these  lilies  uriually  mpiin;  to  be  guarded  by  detachments,  stationed 
at  HUl*^e^sive  posts  along  them ;  and  as  the  army,  if  obliged  to  retreat, 
ouuhi  L"'ii*Tally  to  In^  concentrated  at  some  one  position ;  it  is  irenr- 
rally  pn-ferahle  to  have  only  one  principal  line  of  operations,  which 
may  iIh'm  l>e  iruardeJ  more  fetronely*  The  posts,  for  tliis  purpose, 
should  of  c«Mirse  l>e  carefully  selected ;  and,  if  possible,  foruiied,  at 
least  u  itii  litld  works. 

§  U.  MarrhfM,  are  generally  performed  in  column,  on  account  of  the 
narrow  iif>s  of  mads  ;  and.if  huii;,  they  require  nighdy  Encanipmeniu, 
to  give  rr>t  lo  tin*  troops.  '|*he  column  of  march,  should  lie  i^o  disposed 
that  ii  ni:iy  readily  deploy,  or  display  in  line,  hy  oblique  marches  of  its 
centre  and  n  ar  to  the  riirlit  and  left,  if  it  should  l>e  necessary  to  ei\e 
or  sustain  battle.  It  hlioutd  lie  (irotected  by  strong  ran  and  rear 
guards :  with  scouts  and  ^ki^mi^hers  on  the  flanks,  and  in  all  the  en- 
virons ;  t>»  L'uard  a:!ainst  surprise,  and  cain  umrful  information.  The 
greatf^t  pti  eauiiuns  are  required,  in  parsing  forests,  ravines,  bndges, 
or  oiliiT  (/f/i/'.v :  where  an  enemy  might  he  in  ambush,  and  where 
there  won  hi  he  nf»  HNmi  to  form  in  battle  array.  The  bag  rare 
train,  ^!louId  be  placed  either  in  the  column,  or  so  near  it  that  it 
nia\  he  >peedily  (irfemlrd.  in  case  of  an  attack  ;  being  of  course  «eU 
guardtii.  iJftnrftmentM  are  often  required,  as  guards,  or  escorts,  or 
foraL'''r*i :  and  thev  should  neither  In*  so  weak  as  to  he  easilv  over- 
|)owitril.  nnr  \rt  SO  strong  as  greatly  to  weaken  the  main  army. 

The  rnt^-irii:  of  risers,  in  pri'seiice  of  an  enemy,  and  espectalljr 
in  ri'ire  iTinif,  i<*  tine  of  the  most  hazardctus  wailike  operations.  To 
the  nil  .HI"  **(  ron>trui'titii;  hrid^fe^  fiir  this  piir|ioM*,  where  bridgre 
an-    w  iir!:i:r.    we   lii\e   Lilnailv    hrntlv    n'ferml.   'p.  497..      If  thev 
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are  t<»  Kr  t>-ii!t  in  thr  fare  of  an  enemy  on  the  oppcwite  shtvre,  lie 
mu^t  hi-  i!ri>«  n  ^:ii*k  li\  a  p«tHerful  r.innonade :  by  which  the  troops 
that  an-  t^i  i*r<<f*«  ••hiiuil  a!-ti  U>  protected.  If  we  are  to  retreat  arrost 
a  ri\iT.  will  \)i**  enriuv  iiiir(»uiMir.  it  i<*  %erv  desirable  In  have  deCni- 
si\e  witrk"*  n»' ir  il.i'  iiitraiire  i<i  i)\v  hrid^e :  forming  a  trtr'nte-pami^ 
by  uhh'h  ihf  ehi my  ni.iv  he  hi-lil  in  check,  and  within  which  <iwr 
troi>|)*  in 'V  lie  *ih«  Iti  fill,  till  :ill  ]t\\v  rrikssrd  eii'ept  the  rear  guard; 
w!iir!i  (hm  e\3ruit«*t  the  wiirk«.  and  de*tn»\s  the  lindgr,  the  mo- 
ment tliat  It  has  cro>sed  it.     It  is  only  by  keeping  the  encmr  at  a 
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distance,  while  the  successive  corps  are  crossing  and  debouching 
on  the  opposite  shore,  that  such  a  movement  can  be  effected  without 
certain  destruction. 

In  all  marches  and  movements,  it  is  important  that  our  different 
columns,  or  corps,  should  keep  within  striking  distance  of  each 
other ;  so  that  if  either  were  attacked,  the  others  might  come  in  time 
to  aid  it.  The  nearer  the  *enemy  may  be,  the  more  concentrated 
should  our  own  troops  be,  to  effect  this  object.  It  is  not  safe  to 
divide  our  own  army,  because  that  of  the  enemy  is  divided,  unless 
one  of  our  corps  can  be  trusted  to  itself,  while  the  other  is  able  to 
vanquish  one  of  the  opposing  corps.  A  better  course,  in  this  case, 
is  to  attack  one  of  the  enemy's  corps  with  our  whole  force ;  and  thus 
beat  him  in  detail.  If  our  supplies  come  from  the  rear,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  preserve  our  line  of  operations,  and  prevent 
the  enemy  from  intercepting  our  convoys.  The  line  of  battle,  of  an 
army,  which  is  usually  perpendicular  to  ils  line  of  operations,  is 
technically  called  ^parallel;  because  it  is  also  parallel  to  the  enemy's 
line.  Should  the  enemy  move  to  the  right  or  left,  in  his  parallel,  it 
may  require  a  corresponding  movement  of  our  own,  either  to  give  or 
avoid  battle ;  and  this  may  require  a  change  in  our  line  and  plan  of 
operations,  unless  it  has  been  already  provided  for. 

§  3.  A  Battle,  is  properly  an  engagement  in  which  the  great 
mass  of  both  the  contending  armies  is  present ;  and  if  unsuccessful, 
it  generally  necessitates  a  Retreat,  or  if  this  be  impossible,  a  sur- 
render. When  a  part  only  of  one  or  both  armies,  is  present,  the 
engagement  is  called  an  action,  or  affair  ;  and  if  it  is  between  only 
a  few  troops,  and  attended  with  slight  results,  it  is  called  a  skirmish. 
Of  course  a  batde  should  be  voluntarily  hazarded  only  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  or  else  for  some  urgent  reason :  and  the  army 
which  acts  on  the  offensive,  is  the  most  likely  to  win  the  day,  be- 
cause troops  on  the  advance  generally  retain  their  courage  and  firm- 
ness better  than  those  who  await  the  onset.  An  army,  anticipating 
an  attack,  should  choose  a  strong  and  somewhat  elevated  position ; 
with  natural  obstacles,  or  temporary  works,  if  possible,  to  defend  its 
flanks  ;  but  with  a  free  passage  for  retreat,  in  case  of  heavy  reverses. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  have  some  detached  field  works  in  front,  to 
break  the  shock  of  the  enemy's  charge ;  but  with  intervals  through 
wliich  charges  may  be  made  in  return.  Besides  the  main  army, 
usually  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  there  should  be  a  strong  reserve, 
ready  to  act  at  any  critical  moment. 

If  any  positions  can  be  found,  from  which  the  enemy's  line  can 
be  enfiladed  by  our  artillery,  they  should  of  course  be  made  avail- 
able. Instead  of  distributing  the  different  troops  uniformly  along  the 
line,  it  is  generally  better  that  the  cavalry,  and  artillery,  should  be 
concentrated  in  large  masses ;  which  can  thus  be  made  to  act  more 
effectively  against  the  enemy.  An  attack  is  often  made  on  one  wing 
or  flank  of  our  line ;  which  method  is  called  an  oblique  attack,  or 
oblique  order  of  battle.  The  best  mode  of  meeting  it  would  probably 
be  to  make  the  threatened  wing  change  front,  and  stand"  its  ground, 
while  the  main  army  takes  such  a  position  as  to  outflank  the  enemy, 
instead  of  allowing  itself  to  be  outflanked:   but  a  skilful  geueral 
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would  always  endeavor  to  avoid  being  exposed  to  an  oblique,  or  a 
flank  attiick.  An  army  throwing  hack  one  wing,  so  as  to  present  a 
salient  antrle  in  its  line,  is  said  to  form  a  potcnre^  or  crotchet ;  but 
such  a  poHition  can  rarely  be  recommended.  Oblique  mo%'em«*nt^, 
are  ofu^n  advantageously  made  by  echeloni^  of  battalions,  or  brigades, 
preserving  certain  intervals,  by  which  they  are  left  more  free  to 
maniruvn^,  or  engage,  or  retreat.  To  atiack  the  weakest  point  of 
an  enemy,  with  an  overu helming  force,  and  then  follow  up  the  suc- 
cess, appears  to  l>e  the  leading  maxim  of  Strategy  ;  applicable  by  sea 
as  well  as  by  land. 


CHAPTER  V. 

KAVITACTICS. 

Navitactic^,  or  Naval  Tactics,  is  tliat  branch  of  Maehetechnira 
whicli  relates  to  the  arminir,  mamruvrinir,  and  fighting  of  shipi  of 
war.  The  name  is  derived  fmm  the  (ireek,  toif,  (or  tlie  I«atin 
navifi),  a  vliip ;  and  ruiiw.  I  arrange.  This  great  division  uf  the 
arts  n(  wnr,  depends  immediutely  on  the  hranrhe*  of  Navitrcuire  and 
Navigation  ;  which  have  already  found  iheir  place  in  the  present  rlu- 
sific::ium  of  kn()\vled<;e,  and  to  wliirh  we  here  simply  refer,  (p.  'IftP. 
Ships  of  frar,  arc  dij«tin(rui!ihed  from  merchant  ve^sels,  by  their 
being  generally  lamer,  Htronjrer,  and  amied  with  numerous  guns ; 
while  the  latter  (seldom  carry  more  than  one  or  two,  for  making  m?- 
naln.  They  are  also  recognized  by  ^ome  peculiarities  of  ritrcinf : 
which  are  at  once  detected  by  a  pncti*<ed  eye :  but  which  ranmit 
here  Im'  deffcrit)ed.  A  navy^  is  the  whole  assemblage  of  vesseU  of 
war  l>elon£ing  to  one  nation  ;  any  number  of  which,  serving  together, 
under  one  commander,  is  called  a  flfft,  or.  if  small,  a  uquaAron^ 
On  the  importance  of  navies  to  the  defence  of  maritime  naiinos,  now 
so  Irene  rally  admitted,  we  neeil  not  here  enlarge. 

Tht'  earticitt  innfmce  of  naval  warfare,  is  as(iiinie<1  by  some  wniera 
to  KrythmK.  who.  at  an  early  period,  became  master  of  the  Red  Sea : 
but  by  others  to  Neptune,  or  to  Ja^on.  The  ancient  ship*  «if  war. 
ealled  t^a!tft/s,  were  usually  of  mtNlerate  size;  and,  thouifh  pni%iile«l 
with  m.i^ts  and  saiU.  they  were  irenerdlv  mamrurretl,  in  bjttle,  bv 
oars  alone.  S<ime  of  them  had  two,  and  some  of  them  three  rowt  or 
bankn  of  oars,  one  al>ove  the  other:  those  aUive  bein£  the  lonrrst, 
and  pulled  hy  men  oittinir  or  HMndtng  on  higher  benches.  Those 
with  tlirce  f>ank<(.  were  called  bv  the  Romans,  trirnne*.     The  htmk^ 

m 

or  foremii^t  end.  of  the  gillryti,  was  m:i<le  ver%'  utrong :  often  present- 
ini;  the  ^hape  of  a  lion,  or  »ome  formidable  fiin're  :  and  an  attack  was 
sometime**  made  by  rowmif  with  all  furce,  and  strikinj?,  with  the  beak, 
the  5ide  of  the  op|M)f  m?  vpanel.  with  a  view  to  cni>h  and  sink  it.  or 
run  it  iiotrn.  The  largest  of  the  (trenan  vessels  at  the  great  battle 
of  Silami*.  had  5i)  oar«.  hut  only  |M  t'it;htinc  men. 

The  rotrern,  were  deermtl  of  iiiriTinr  crade  to  the  ioi'Hrrt  g  who 
fought  with  javelint  and  arrows,  or  mannetl  the   heavy  weapoos. 
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These  consisted  of  balisise,  for  hurling  stones  heavy  enough  to  pierce 
the  bottom  of  the  opposing  ship,  and  sink  it,  as  they  fell ;  dolphins, 
or  battering  rams,  of  iron,  suspended  from  the  mast,  and  made  to 
swing,  with  heavy  blows,  against  the  sides  of  the  enemy ;  or  crows, 
which  were  long  beams  with  iron  hooks  at  the  prows,  first  used  by 
the  Roman  consul  Duillius,  to  grapple  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet ; 
by  means  of  which  the  Romans  were  at  once  enabled  to  board  their 
enemy.  Ignited  combustibles  were  sometimes  thrown  upon  the  foe, 
to  burn  his  vessels;  and  the  Greek  fire,  invented  at  a  late  period, 
served  this  purpose  most  effectually,  as  it  could  not  be  extinguished. 
The  ancient  mode  of  drawing  up  a  fleet,  was  in  the  form  of  a  trian- 
gle :  the  admiral's  ship  being  in  front ;  the  others  extending  from  his, 
in  two  diverging  lines  ;  and  the  store  ships  forming  a  connecting  line 
in  the  rear. 

With  the  general  introduction  of  fire  arms,  and  improvement  of 
navigation  and  ship-building,  naval  warfare  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
Ships  of  war  were  built  so  large  that  oars  became  insufficient  to  move 
them  ;  and  they  were  propelled  by  means  of  sails  alone.  Port  holes, 
were  invented  by  Decharges,  a  French  navitect  at  Brest,  in  1 500 ; 
and  the  Great  Harry,  of  1000  tons  burthen,  built  in  1509,  under 
Henry  VII.,  was  the  first  British  ship  of  war  which  carried  guns  on 
two  decks.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  ten  ships  were  built,  of  1400 
tons  burthen,  and  64  guns  each ;  but  they  were  still  inferior  in  size 
to  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The  earlier  ships  of 
war  were  greatly  encumbered  by  lofty  forecastles  and  quarterdecks, 
forming  as  it  were,  towers  at  the  ends  of  the  ship,  but  greatly  impeding 
her  sailing,  increasing  her  exposure,  and  diminishing  her  force.  The 
use  of  naval  signals,  is  said  to  have  been  improved  and  extended  by 
the  Duke  of  York ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  century  that  the 
evolutions  of  fleets  have  been  reduced  to  anything  like  system.  The 
invention  of  the  mode  of  attack  by  breaking  the  enemy's  line,  is 
claimed  by  Mr.  Clerk ;  who  wrote  on  this  subject  in  1779  :  but  its 
originality  has  been  strongly  disputed  by  Sir  Howard  Douglass. 

Our  own  country  may  claim  to  have  made  some  decided  improve- 
ments, both  in  naval  architecture,  and  naval  tactics ;  as  the  results  of 
former  wars  abundantly  testify.  The  introduction  of  Paixhan  guns, 
throwing  shells  of  great  weight  horizontally,  is  likely  to  render  naval 
warfare  more  hazardous,  and  its  results  more  decisive  than  they  have 
hitherto  been  deemed.  This  we  regard  as  a  happy  omen :  for  the 
more  dangerous  war  becomes,  the  less  disposed  will  nations  be  to 
engage  in  it.  The  use  of  steam,  for  propelling  large  vessels,  is  also 
likely  to  make  some  change  in  naval  warfare ;  though  it  will  not 
probably  turn  the  balance  of  power,  unless  it  be  against  those  who 
neglect  it.  The  idea  has  been  entertained  by  some  persons,  that 
the  use  of  steam  batteries,  for  harbor  defence,  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  fortifications  on  shore.  This  opinion  we  cannot  adopt : 
but  considering  the  great  advantage  which  forts  possess  over  floaUng 
batteries,  in  regard  to  safety,  certainty  of  aim,  and  permanency, 
where  they  are  well  planned  and  constructed,  we  think  they  must 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  element  of  coast  and  harbor 
defence. 

2  V2 
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AVo  prorpod  to  eive  some  farilier  ideal  of  Naviurlir^,  under  \he 
headii  o(  Naval  Ariiiainenui :  Naval  Engagements;  and  Mano-iiviv* 
of  FU'i't.-*. 

5  I .  A  Xaval  .irwmiiif Fl^  rcmsiM*  of  ve^»el«  of  war,  fully  armeil, 
mnniw'd.  and  fqiiippf^d  ft»r  active  jiervire:  hut  the  term  armaments  it 
alnn  :ippluMl  to  the  tr»n«  "f  a  sincle  vef«el.  Vessel*  nf  war  are 
ranked  :MTonline  to  the  number  of  dec  kit  tm  uhich  their  Cfiin*  are 
carried.  Thof^e  carryini;  gunii  on  three  or  more  deek^.  are  ealled 
uhipH  if  the  ///If,  or  line  of  hatilc  0hip« :  carrying  usually  74,  Imt 
some  of  them  HIO,  or  even  120  ^un^.  Thoiie  carr^'inf  inint  on  two 
deckn.  arc  called  frieaten  ;  if  of  -4 1  f^inn  or  more,  frigate*  of  the 
first  clntts ;  hut  if  of  smaller  armament,  friifates  of  the  ^eeond  rla^n. 
Ve>si'I»»  carry injr  eun»  on  one  d^'ck  i»nly,  hut  ship-rifrired,  are  called 
htoops  nf  \v:ir,  or  rorvfftf3  ;  and  carry  u^u;dly  IH,  20,  or  21  fiinii. 
OiIht  vrs'*eN,  chielly  f»f  htill  iiifrrior  force,  receive  their  appelUtion 
men-ly  tVoni  their  ritf  ami  buiUU  as  hriir«.  schoonerv,  and  rutter«. 
Amoii<;  the  princi|)al  olTicer^  of  a  vessel  of  war,  are  the  eaptiin, 
lieuieiianiM.  midshipmen,  itiiilinj;  master,  ({iiarter  maMerv,  boatswain, 
earpeiitiT.  and  sadmaker ;  besides  the  chaplain,  surgeon,  purser,  and 
captaiirs  rlerk. 

The  uppermost  deck  of  all  vessels  of  war,  is  called  the  tpar-ilffk, 
When  ilicre  is  another  deck  carrying  iruns,  it  is  called  the  ef/ri-r/^flr ; 
and  if  there  are  two  otiiers,  they  an;  distinj^uished  as  the  upfter  and 
lower  cun-decks.  Next  below  the  gun-decks  is  the  or/op-i/rrir.  or 
orhtp :  and  hclow  this  :ire  the  hohl^  for  stowing  spare  ritrcin;  and 
pnni^ioiiH;  and  the  fna*:azinr^  ft>r  storini;  powder,— « hich  hfs  en* 
tirely  lM-h»w  the  surface  or  level  of  the  water.  Ships  recently  built, 
have  an  arnnircment  for  drowuinz  the  macazine ;  or  filling  it  with 
water  from  l>elow,  to  prevent  the  powder  from  exploding,  but  «iih- 
out  admit! ine  the  water  into  the  rest  of  the  vesaeL  The  guns, 
usually  12,  32,  21,  and  Ift  pounders,  long  mms  and  rarronides,  are 
mounted  on  carriaires  resemlding  those  for  irarrison  guns,  running  oq 
inirks  or  small  wh.eels ;  and  their  r<-coil  is  limited  by  •  strong  rope 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  »hip.  The  officers  are  quartered  aft,  and 
the  men  forward,  on  the  mm-decks ;  the  upper  one  in  preferrnre. 

The  dimensions  t»f  ships  of  war  have  l»een  materially  increased, 
in  reeent  times.  A  ship  of  120  i^uns  is  about  210  feel  long  on  the 
lower  irun  tleck.  and  has  a  hreatlih  of  beam  of  almut  58  feet,  and  a 
depih  in  hold  of  about  113  feet :  the  extreme  length  beine  alwut  230 
feel,  .ind  (he  hurihei^  about  3200  ton*.  A  ship  of  74  runs,  is  about 
l!M»  fret  liMiir.  and  5t  hn>ad.  and  i>f  altout  20tlO  tons  burthen.  A 
friL'ite  of  II  guns,  IS  about  170  feet  lonff.  47  broad,  and  of  about 
lOiMi  tiin«  burthen  ;  hut  a  sloop  of  war.  of  24  iruns,  is  about  IK  feet 
loni;.  30  hro.id.  and  has  a  burthen  of  about  OlH)  tons.  A  ship  of  the 
line,  draws  at  least  24  feet  of  water:  a  fnfate  of  44  guns,  29  feet; 
and  a  *hN>p  <if  2t  (rmi«.  draws  10  fret  of  water.  A  ship  «)f  ItO 
guns.  re«piires  a  cn-w  of  about  000  sailors  and  gunners,  besides 
rines  ;  a  74  ffun  *hip.  require**  k\h\\ :  a  44  ffun  fngate,  about 
and  an  H  run  slf>op  of  war,  reipnres  aUtut  125  men,  beside* 
rin^A  ;  these  latter  beintf  Mddiers.  drsi^ned  to  art  as  a  gnani,  and  Ip 
assist  in  close  combat,  especially  in  bajrding.     The  usual  compli 
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mrnt  of  mnnnn  in  ihc  nntmh  •ery  ire.  it  one  for  every  jfiin.  The 
rifTlT^'^ff  ^^  shipn  of  war,  ilifTrm  »o  little  from  thai  of  llie  lariat  mar^ 
chant  •hips,  as  to  rcqnirr  no  fanhrr  notice  in  lhi<  place,   (p.  453.) 

^  2.  .\avai  Hn^a^rmenl*^  or  l»ait]r»,  may  take  place  either  be- 
tween rtt^tii,  or  »ms;Ie  ships  :  hut  the  motlr  of  flighting  being  eaaeii- 
tially  the  same  in  both  crises,  we  f«hall  confine  the  present  (iescrip- 
tKMi  to  those  of  the  latter  kiml.  When  two  hostile  ships  come  m 
Kit^ht  of  each  other  u|>on  the  ocean,  the  one  which  happens  to  be  to 
the  trill  iward^  or  on  the  khIc  from  which  the  wind  blows,  is  said  to 
have  the  wtaiher  t^at^r.  This  is  considered  so  great  an  advantage 
that  ships  often  mantriivre  some  time  before  fighting,  the  one  to  gain, 
an.!  the  oihcr  to  rrtiin  it.  If  the  weather,  or  windward  ship,  be  of 
inferior  force,  it  enables  her  to  avoid  an  action  much  longer ;  and,  in 
the  opp<Miite  ca«»c,  she  can  the  more  speedily  bear  down  upon  her 
enemy.  Moreover,  the  windwanl  ship  is  le.«s  endangered  in  action;  u 
she  careens  towanls  the  enemy,  and  exposes  less  of  her  side  to  hie 
fire.  A  ship  sailing  with  the  u  ind  on  her  right,  is  said  to  l>e  on  her 
Btarboard  tack  ;  but  u  ith  the  wind  from  the  left  hand,  she  is  said  to 
be  on  her  larboard  or  left  hand  tack. 

In  preparing  for  action,  the  courses,  or  lower  sails,  are  usually 
haulr<l  up.  and  not  used;  though  kept  in  readiness,  if  required:  the 
ship  t»eing  loost  manaf^eable  under  topsails,  top-gallant-sails,  gib,  and 
spanker.  The  crew  are  called  to  quartern  by  beat  of  dnim  ;  each 
man  (jiking  the  station  which  ha«I  previously  been  assiifnefl  to  him  in 
f/nV/iiiif.  The  rommandert  is  siatione<l  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
ship,  callc<l  the  quarterdeck;  and  his  onlers  are  communicated  to  the 
/iVfi/rnan/f,  or  other  commanders  of  sections,  or  batteries,  as  also 
to  the  ffaiVirig-rruif/fr,  and  other  ofTicers,  either  direcUy,  or  by  tend- 
ing his  aids,— who  are  usually  midshipmen,  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  carpenter  rigs  the  pumps  ;  collects  his  plugs  to  stop  shot 
holes  ;  and  has  fishes  or  splits  of  wood  ready  for  strengthening  a 
crippled  mast  or  spar.  The  surgeon  is  statione<l  in  the  cj>ckpit,  a 
part  of  the  hold  prepared  for  the  pnrptse,  to  attend  to  the  wounded. 
The  decks  are  wettetl  and  sande<i,  the  latter  to  prevent  their  being 
slippery  ;  and  ressels  of  water  are  provided  to  extinguish  fire. 
Finally,  the  magazine  is  opened  by  the  gunner  and  his  crew;  and  the 
ammunition  served  to  the  powder  boys,  who  pass  it  to  the  difTerent 
guns.* 

.Meanwhile,  the  ship  nearf  the  enemy  ;  and  as  they  sail  past, 
or  alonrsidc  of  each  other,  the  firing  eommesces  in  close  action, 
if  it  did  not  be^in  at  a  distance.  Each  ship,  in  firing,  exoepi 
with  bow  ami  stem  chasers,  (long  guns),  most  present  its  side  to 
the  enemy  ;  and  then  usually  fires  a  hr^ad'side^  or  nearly  half 
its  guns  at  once.  It  is  generally  considered  best  to  fire  at  the 
trater  lint  of  the  enemy's  ship,  (between  wind  and  water),  with 
a  view  to  sink  him  :  or  else  at  the  foot  of  his  masts,  with  m 
view   to   cut   them    away.      Each   reeeel    also   strives   to   obtain  n 

*  Of  NsvttI  GtmfMry,  wkkh  «IiAvs  only  in  ils  dslaib  Awa  that  ef  tht  Artiflsty, 
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position,  or  watch  the  time,  for  raking  the  other;  that  is,  for  firing 
lengthwise  of  the  antagonist  ship,  especially  as  she  turns  in  tacking 
or  wearing ;  such  fires  being  very  efiective.  It  often  happens,  that 
one  of  the  two  ships  is  so  disabled,  as  to  be  obliged  to  haul  down  its 
colors,  in  token  of  surrender,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
other:  if  not,  the  last  resort  is  boardings  by  running  one  ship  afoul 
of  the  other ;  when  the  men  fight  hand  to  hand,  with  boarding  pikes, 
cutlasses,  and  small  arms ;  and  headlong  valor,  oflener  than  numbers, 
decides  the  contest. 

§  3.  The  Manoeuvres  of  Fleets,  consist  in  the  arranging  of  several 
vessels  in  prescribed  order;  and  much  resemble  the  evolutions  of 
artillery  batteries,  or  of  large  bodies  of  troops.  When  several  ves- 
sels of  war  are  to  act  in  concert,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  they 
should  all  be  placed  under  one  commander,  who  in  foreign  services 
has  the  title  of  admiral,  or,  if  commanding  a  squadron,  that  of  com' 
modore.  The  ship  in  which  he  sails,  has  a  separate  captain,  like  the 
others  ;  and  is  called  the  flag  ship,  because  it  bears  the  flag  of  the 
chief  commander.  His  orders  are  conveyed  to  the  other  vessels,  by 
preconcerted  signals ;  which  are  usually  small  flags,  pennons,  or 
streamers,  of  different  colors,  or  in  difierent  positions  of  the  rigging ; 
and,  in  the  night,  lights,  or  rockets,  or  the  firing  of  guns  at  prescribed 
intervals  of  time.  Fleets  are  often  attended  by  transports,  or  store 
ships ;  and  they  sometimes  act  as  convoys  to  merchantmen,  when 
their  cargoes  are  of  national  value. 

Fleets  often  manoeuvre  in  one  or  more  columns ;  all  the'  ships 
tacking,  or  making  sail,  or  taking  in  sail  at  the  same  time :  and  the 
distance  between  the  ships  may  vary,  from  a  cablets  length,  to  a 
third  of  the  same,  that  is,  from  120  to  40  fathoms,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. When  there  are  two  or  more  columns,  they  should 
be  so  far  apart  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  ship  at  one  end  of  one 
column,  to  the  ship  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  next,  would  make  an  angle 
of  two  points,  or  22s ^,  with  the  direction  of  either  column.  Gene- 
rally, the  van-guard  forms  the  weather,  or  windward  column;  and 
the  rear-guard,  the  leeward  column:  but  this  order  is  sometimes 
changed.  Among  the  other  orders  of  sailing,  besides  in  line,  the 
triangular  order,  of  the  ancients,  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  The 
particular  evolutions  by  which  the  difierent  ships  preserve  their  pre- 
scribed place,  in  these  orders,  we  have  no  room  here  to  describe. 

In  the  order  of  battle,  the  ships  are  generally  drawn  up  in  line ; 
under  easy  sail,  and  on  parallel  courses.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
single  ships,  it  is  deemed  an  advantage  to  have  the  weather-gage ; 
though  this  is  sometimes  lost,  even  at  the  moment  of  engaging,  by 
an  unforeseen  change  of  the  wind.  The  two  fleets  usually  come 
into  action  with  the  wind  oblique,  or  nearly  abeam  ;  and  they  formerly 
arranged  themselves  in  two  parallel  lines;  each  ship  exchanging 
broadsides  with  those  she  passed,  and  perhaps  finally  engaging  with 
a  single  adversary.  The  more  approved  method  is,  as  in  Strategy, 
to  concentrate  if  possible  an  overwhelming  force  against  one  portion 
of  the  enemy,  and  thus  vanquish  him  peacemeal.  A.  favorite  manoBQ- 
vre  for  this  object,  recommended,  if  not  invented,  by  Mr.  Clerk,  is  to 
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break  tht  line  of  the  enemy,  by  tn  oblique  attack  ;  when  the  reai^ 
ward  portion  of  his  thips,  aeparated  from  the  rest,  may  be  captured 
with  comp«ntJve  ease,  while  the  othrri  are  too  lar  distant  to  aid 
them.  This  method  was  practised  by  Rodney,  in  the  West  Indiee; 
and  also  by  Nelson,  in  the  battles  of  the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar:  iH 
excellence,  therefore,  may  be  oonsidered  ae  fiiUy  eetabUabed. 

yote  to  page  ft03.  The  formation  by  threee  is  that  pteeeribed  te 
Ilcrrie**  Cavalry  Tactics;  hot  the  formation  now  adopted  in  the 
United  States  service  is  by  foun:  four  men  of  the  front  rank  wheel* 
in)(  SA  one,  and  being  followed  by  four  men  of  the  rear  rank ;  thoe 
forming  a  column  of  four  men  abreast,  to  march  by  a  flank* 
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XVI.  DEPARTMENT: 


CALLO  TECHNICS. 


In  the  department  of  Callotechnics,  we  comprehend  those  arts  of 
ornament  and  amusement  which  relate  to  material  objects,  and  hence 
depend  upon  materials  and  instruments  for  their  exercise.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Greek,  xaxo;,  beautiful,  or  xaXKoi,  beauty ;  and  tsxvv, 
an  art :  and  the  term  Fine  Arts,  is  chiefly  applied  to  this  group  ;  which 
is  here  made  to  include  Printing,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Music,  and 
Argics,  or  active  amusements.  These  arts  have  close  relations  with 
Poetry  and  Romance,  or  Callography ;  and  they  are  accordingly 
assigned  to  the  final  place  in  the  study  of  the  material  world,  as  Cal- 
lography was  in  the  intellectual :  but  they  differ  essentially  in  the 
means  which  they  employ  to  produce  the  same  ideas  or  emotions ; 
the  one  acting  through  the  medium  of  the  senses ;  the  other  directly 
upon  the  imagination. 

Painting  and  Sculpture,  have  many  principles  of  taste  in  common 
not  only  with  Architecture  and  Horticulture,  which  are  sometimes 
ranked  as  fine  arts,  but  also  with  Vestiture  and  Furniture,  in  their 
more  ornamental  productions.  There  is,  however,  this  distinction 
between  them  ;  that  while  these  latter  arts  are  chiefly  subservient  to 
utility,  or  the  physical  wants  of  man,  the  former  are  designed  chiefly 
for  intellectual  gratification.  This  distinction  also  applies  to  Music, 
and  to  Argics,  including  gymnastic  exercises  and  games  of  chance 
and  skill :  and  it  may  be  extended,  though  with  less  force,  to  the  art 
of  Printing,  for  which  the  present  department  has  seemed  the  most 
appropriate  place.  The  close  connection  of  writing  and  printing 
with  drawing  and  engraving,  is  another  reason  for  the  arrangement 
here  adopted;  especially  as  books,  the  joint  production  of  these  arts, 
are  really  specimens  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  gready  contribute  to  our 
intellectual  gratification. 

The  characteristic  arts,  embraced  in  this  group,  have  often  been 
termed  Imitative  Arts ;  a  term  which  belongs  to  them  in  common 
with  various  others.  It  is  true  that  Painting  and  Sculpture  imitate 
shapes  and  colors,  and  Music  imitates  sounds  and  motions ;  and 
hence  arises  one  source  of  the  pleasure  which  these  arts  afford.  But 
they  are  imitative  in  a  higher  sense  than  this ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
copying  abstract  nature,  and  representing  objects  not  merely  as  they 
do  exist,  or  have  existed ;  but  as  they  might  be  supposed  to  exist, 
under  any  imagined  circumstances  or  conditions.  In  this  sense,  they 
are  properly  termed  Creative  Arts;  as  producing  representations 
which  have  no  original  in  nature ;  and  thus  enlarging  the  boundaries 
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of  human  conception.  But  while  venturing  into  this  sphere,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  controlled  by  the  principles  of  pure 
taste,  and  never  lose  sight  of  probabilities,  or  at  least  of  possibilities, 
in  their  imaginative  excursions. 

Of  the  Fine  Arts,  as  of  Ornamental  Literature,  it  may  be  said,  that 
they  spring  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature ;  and  though  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  physical  existence,  yet  they  have  in  all 
ages  served  to  develope  its  mental  powers,  and  to  promote  its  highest 
enjoyments.  By  furnishing  a  pleasing  recreation,  they  have  often 
kept  the  young  mind  from  wandering  in  forbidden  paths ;  while  age 
has  derived  from  them  the  vigor  of  the  bow  unstrung.  But  it  is 
rather  to  the  sentient  than  to  the  reasoning  powers  of  our  nature  that 
they  address  themselves ;  and  hence,  if  rightly  directed,  they  have 
power  to  soothe  the  stormy  passions,  and  calm  the  troubled  breast ; 
or  to  warm  the  heart  to  goodness,  and  implant  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
piety ;  or  to  rouse  the  soul  to  action,  and  incite  it  to  the  performance 
of  deeds  of  daring  and  of  glory.  That  they  have  often  been  abused, 
and  applied  to  unworthy  purposes,  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  regret, 
to  virtuous  minds :  and  it  furnishes  a  reason  for  their  being  legally 
and  morally  scrutinized  ;  but  none  for  their  neglect  or  extirpation. 

To  compare  the  relative  merits  of  these  arts,  or  to  give  a  preference 
either  to  them  or  to  Rhetoric,  Poetry,  or  Romance,  we  deem  unneces- 
sary and  invidious  ;  as  each  admits  of  masterly  skill  in  its  own  sphere ; 
and  the  best  productions  of  each  branch  may  well  vie  with  those  of 
the  others.  Of  sensible  forms,  Painting  may  give  more  exact  ideas 
than  Poetry ;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  the  effect  may  be  less  impos- 
ing; because  deprived  of  the  charm  or  spell  which  imagination  casts 
over  objects  half  revealed.  The  effects  of  Music,  are  generally  less 
definite  than  those  of  either  poetry  or  painting :  but  still  they  are  often 
not  the  less  pleasing ;  as  the  very  vagueness  of  their  impressions 
leaves  the  mind  only  the  more  free  to  follow  any  train  of  thought,  or 
feeling,  which  they  may  excite,  or  with  which  they  may  harmonize. 
This  fact  reminds  us  that  all  these  arts  should  be  kept  within  their 
proper  bounds,  and  enjoyed  moderately  ;  else  instead  of  relaxing  and 
invigorating  the  mind,  they  will  only  enervate  it,  by  the  thraldom  of 
mental  dissipation. 

The  history  of  Callotechnics,  will  be  more  appropriately  distributed 
among  its  different  branches.  The  most  important  topic  in  this  his- 
tory, is  the  invention  of  the  art  of  Printing ;  by  which  knowledge, 
once  confined  in  manuscripts,  and  accessible  only  to  the  privileged 
few,  is  now  disseminated  in  multiplied  copies,  widely  as  the  winds 
are,  and  almost  as  free.  Though  of  later  date  than  the  invention  of 
the  compass,  and  of  fire  arms,  it  has  exercised  an  influence  not  less 
important  than  theirs,  on  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  and  when  the 
mighty  power  of  steam  arose,  and  winged  its  way  over  sea  and  land, 
the  genius  of  Printing  at  once  took  advantage  of  its  progress,  and  sub- 
sidized it  as  the  carrier  of  her  literary  treasures.  Of  the  other  Fine 
Arts,  none  has  made  substantial  progress,  in  modern  times,  excepting 
Music ;  but  this  art,  next  to  Printing,  has,  we  think,  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  upon  national  character.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  music  does  not  form  the  national  character,  so  much  as  it  is 
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formed  by  it :  yet  each  )ia«  an  influence  upon  the  other.  The  fene- 
ral  lurt  that  the  niu^t  enliielitened  nations  have  made  the  xreatevt 
progreiijt  in  the  arts  of  this  ci:ii*s,  form«,  we  think,  a  vubttanUai  ail- 
ment 111  favor  of  their  hl)er;d  hut  judicious  cultivation. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  further  illustrations  of  Calloiechoics. 
under  the  l)rane)ies  of  Printinir ;  Fainting ;  &>culpture ;  Music ;  and 
Argics ;  tlie  latter  comprehending  various  games  and  active  amuse- 
ments. 


CH AFTER  I. 

PRINTIXO. 

\Vr  \)<c  the  term  Priniin?.  in  a  generic  sense,  for  the  want  of 
anotluT  more  appropriate,  to  inelude  the  arts  of  communicating  ideas 
hv  means  of  letters  and  otiier  9vnil)ols.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  ifnprimo,  I  imprint  or  engrave ;  and  this  from  prtmo^  I 
prcffs ;  prohably  alluding  ori^iinally  to  the  impression  of  seals  or 
signei<(.  \\c  here  compre!ieiid,  bei^ides  printing,  properly  so  called, 
the  arts  of  writing  and  engravinir.  bookbinding,  and  telegraphic  coro- 
munieatinn :  all  of  which  have  clo^e  relations  with  printing,  and  are 
sub.'tervient  to  the  same  general  object.  The  arts  of  tliis  group  havr 
also  a  rttVrenee  to  (tlossoloiry,  or  the  study  of  Lani^ages;  and  the 
art  of  Writinjr  mii;ht  he  introilueed  under  that  department*  ms  subser^ 
vient  to  tlie  Ftudv  of  it,  were  it  not  more  closely  related  here.  These 
arts  are,  eoUectively.  of  tlie  hiifheiit  importance,  as  means  for  the 
difTiision  of  knowletJL'e:  by  which  the  thoutrhts,  inventions,  or  dis- 
coveries of  nny  individual,  may  speedily  be  communieaied  to  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

The  most  ancient  writings  now  remaining,  are  thoee  engrared  on 
Mtoue :  n^  the  Ksryptian  hieroglyphics:  and  the  arrow-heiid  ehame- 
ters  of  Persepidis  and  Babylon,  which  have  but  recently  been  deey- 
phered.  The  Kiryptians  aUo  wrote  on  papt^nti,  a  kind  of  paper 
made  from  a  reed  irrouinir  aloni;  the  river  Nile ;  and  recent  mentioa 
is  nindf  of  a  mnnu<<cript  at  Turin,  of  this  material,  written  M  earljr 
as  170(1  H.  (\  :  th«>uirh  we  are  not  informed  of  its  contents.*  It  is 
hitrhly  probable  that  the  book^  of  Mo^c-s  were  written  on  papyms ; 
though  pofisiMy  on  prepared  linen.  The  poem  of  llesiod,  entitled 
Wftrk't  and  Dav^.  i^  pj\\\  to  have  been  written  on  leaden  tMet9» 
and  ke[it  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses.  Tablets  of  brass,  irory,  or 
wood,  were  aUo  ui^ed  by  the  (ireeks  and  Romans;  being  either 
co^eriil  with  wax,  and  writtm  ujmn  transiently,  with  the  s/ylifs,  or 
iron  point;  or  v]>r  lirinj;  written  upon  permanently,  with  ink,  and  m 
raltttnun,  or  reed,  fitr  a  |K'ii.  ParchnunU  made  from  the  skina  oC 
aniiii:iN.  v^as  in\tiiteil  at  IVriramiis.  *i(M)  II.  C\ :  when  papyrvn 
colli.!  i;.it  hv  prorured  from  Kirypt.  Pa^er.  was  made  of  rotlon,  by 
the  .\ri*M  in««.  a*  early  a«  A.  I).  Tn|  :   nnd  thev  mtmdueed  iu 

•  Uf    J'-'jk«'»  r..'n|rrhrM*tw    <*.  MiTfr.Urr  ;    I;    213;  wberc  ufclWHS   k 
mbJr  to  -'*!.'. r  »:icirot  Ecvptian  n«LU«cr.|iU  uo  pspji 
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facture  into  Europe ;  where  paper  was  first  made  of  linen  rags, 
about  1320.  The  bark  and  haves  of  trees,  are  still  used  as  writing 
materials  by  some  half-civilized  nations  or  tribes. 

Tlie  art  of  Xylographic,  or  block  printing,  by  means  of  engraved 
wooden  plates,  was  known  to  the  Chinese,  it  is  said,  1100  B.  C. 
It  was  reinvented  in  Europe ;  we  believe  by  Laiirentius  Jansen, 
called  Coster,  at  Harlaem,  as  early  as  1430 ;  but  the  great  invention 
of  typography,  or  printing  with  moveable  types,  is  we  believe  due 
to  Guttenberg,  otherwise  called  Gansfleisch,  who  was  assisted  in 
improving  it,  by  Schoeflfer,  and  perhaps  by  Faust.  The  date  now 
generally  assigned  to  this  invention,  is  1440:  and  the  first  printed 
edition  of  the  Bible  was  completed  in  1455.  The  invention  of  ste- 
reotype printing,  from  cast  metallic  plates,  is  due  to  Vander-Mey, 
of  Holland,  who  first  matured  it  about  1690  ;  and  to  Ged,  of  Scotland, 
who  reinvented  it  in  1725.  The  invention  of  the  printing  press  is 
ascribed  to  Guttenberg;  but  the  invention  o(  printing  machinery, 
or  the  power  press,  commenced  in  1790,  with  Mr.  W.  Nicholson; 
and  was  first  successfully  applied  by  Messrs.  Bacon  and  Donkin,  in 
1813. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  wood,  is  also  said  to  have  originated  in 
Germany,  with  the  stamping  of  cards,  as  early  as  1360.  Engraving 
on  copper  appears  to  have  been  invented  by  Finiguerra,  of  Italy,  as 
early  as  1452 ;  and  it  was  known  in  Germany  as  early  as  1460. 
The  engravings  of  Schoen,  (or  Schoengaur)  of  Antwerp,  are  among 
the  earliest  extant.  Etching  was  practised  by  Albert  Durer,  as  early 
as  1518 :  Mezzotinto  engraving  was  invented  by  De  Siegen  in  1643, 
or  Prince  Rupert,  in  1649  ;  and  Lithography,  by  Senefelder,  in  1796. 
Bookselling,  as  a  distinct  profession,  commenced  with  Otto,  of  Nu- 
remberg, in  1516.  Newspapers  originated  in  Venice,  in  1563  ;  and 
the  first  in  England  was  printed  in  1588.  The  first  printing  press 
in  the  United  States  was  brought  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
1639.  The  use  of  signals  to  convey  information,  was  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  a  Telegraph  was  contrived  by  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, as  early  as  1 663 ;  but  the  first  actual  Telegraph  was  put  in 
operation  in  1794,  by  Chappe,  of  France. 

The  branch  of  which  we  are  now  treating  may  be  distributed 
under  the  heads  of  Writing ;  Printing ;  Engraving ;  Paper  Making, 
and  Book  binding;  and  Telegraphies,  or  telegraphic  communications. 

§  1.  The  art  of  Writing,  also  termed  Chirography,  is  too  simple 
to  require  any  long  explanation  here ;  but  we  may  remark  that  its 
greatest  perfection  consists  in  its  free  and  easy  style,  its  neatness  and 
regularity  of  appearance,  and  especially  its  ready  legibility.  Much 
depends  upon  having  a  good  pen,  which  is  best  made  from  a  strong 
and  elastic  quill ;  and  much  depends  upon  a  good  position  of  the 
hand  and  body,— rsuch  as  freely  to  admit  of  the  proper  motions. 
The  body  should  be  held  as  erect  as  possible,  to  prevent  distortion 
of  the  spine ;  and  the  table  or  desk  should  be  so  low  that  the  right 
fore  arm  may  rest  upon  it,  without  being  carried  very  far  from  the 
side.  The  pen  should  be  so  held  between  the  thumb  and  first  two 
fingers,  that  the  thumb  can  be  bent  with  ease,  and  that  the  end  of  the 
fore  finger  may  be  raised  from  the  pen  without  letting  go  of  it.     The 

2  X 
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learner  vhoiild  conmiencc  w  ith  the  elementary  parts  of  letten ;  and 
we  would  advise  that  he  >hnuhl  form  them,  from  the  beipnnin|F,  not 
much  hirL'er  tliuu  of  the  ordinary  ^ize  in  writinf( :  as  the  hand  be> 
conifst  tlii-rehv  the  Hooiier  nrrustoined  to  the  re<|uiiiitc  motions. 

Stcnoi:ruphy^  or  Short  Hand  Writint^,  in  an  inteiestinj^  art :  by 
the  aid  of  which,  the  aceoinpliidied  Stennjrraphcr  ean  reeon!  most  uf 
the  wtirdi*  of  an  or:iti»r,  w*  f:i^t  as  they  llow  from  his  lips  :  but  ii  is 
an  art  which  rii|nirt':«  ti'O  nnieh  prariiee  and  dexterity  in  writin*, 
and  t(to  much  hkill  in  reathni:,  to  admit  of  its  ever  eomine  into 
generiil  ui«r,  even  aniont;  proft>j«ion;d  men.  The  principles  nf  Sie- 
nognphy,  con^i^t  in  si-lfrHnjT  \\\i\  hiinplett  possible  diiitinrt  rhanir- 
tcrs,  such  as  ean  he  made  the  mo^t  rapidly  wi'h  the  pen,  to  rrprt'^rnt 
the  lettrrs  :  or,  w  lien  ^:a^(!in•r  alone,  to  repn*scnt  errtain  pclrrtrd 
word^i,  of  fn-ijuent  occurrtnci*.  All  silent  letter?,  and  most  of  the 
vowcU  are  omitted  :  a»  hvn  for  lieaicn  :  r/riif/  for  anj^el,  or  anclt- :— - 
and,  in  order  to  keep  p.ict*  with  a  public  speaker,  it  is  often  nerr»- 
sary  to  omit  minor  word**  oi  p.irticlffl  entirely :  snpplyinf^  them  after- 
wards from  memory,  or  the  contrxt ;  as  ur  flhr  ir.  n  hrn*  for  Our 
father  who  art  in  heaven.  It  will  at  onee  be  seen,  that  the  advan* 
taj^c  of  these  ahbrevi'i*.ion«  i<(  counierbalanced,  for  common  purposes, 
by  the  increased  diilii^'.diy  of  reading  what  is  thus  written;  imper- 
fect as  it  necessnrily  mu**t  bf.  in  ffdh»win?  a  publie  speaker. 

5  *Z.  Tlic  ea^tie^l  niodt;  of  Printin*^^  and  that  which  is  flill  prne- 
tised  in  China,  has  been  called  xylographies  from  the  (Sreek  (»>m, 
wo4id  ;  bee  wx^v  t!ie  lc!ier<  an*  all  cut  on  wooilen  blof*ks,  after  the 
manner  of  wood  en;:r.ivint(.  Kach  bbM*k,  as  prepared  by  the  Chi- 
nese. u*^ually  contains  two  pni;es ;  and  the  printini^  is  executrd  hy 
inkini:  ihe  letter^  wi;h  a  bni>!i,  %nd  Indian  ink,  then  layinf  on  the 
pijM  r.  :.nd  nibbinir  |t  (rfii!l\  oier.  so  that  it  may  ree**ire  the  ink  from 
the  let:*  rs.  Our  common  printing  is  styleil /y^»ojrriF/>AiV,  nr  lypfw 
LTaphy  ;  because  done  by  means  t\(typfn  :  which  are  small  ekmiraird 

piece**  «if  soft  metal,  'lead  and  aniimonv),  east  in 
Mli^ilsh.  ^  matrix  or  mould,  and  each  liearinf^  a  letter  pro- 

pj^^..|  jecnnir  in  relief  fn»m  one  end  of  ii.     The  types 

<.   .       fi  ...  are  i!i*irihuted  in  the  enmpartroents  of  •  rerep- 

I  o  tacle,  or  drawer,  callefi   the  roMt :  thote  letters 

lj„,,„.,j,^  wliich   i»ccur  most  fre«}uent]y,  as  e,  /,  and   a, 

11^.^1,.,,  beinir    pbieed    nean'si    to    the    workman.     The 

>li' .  more  common  sizes  of  type  are  exhibited  here 

riV"'  '*'  in  the  mar^fin  ;  being  used  in  printinj^  their  own 

nime<. 
T*M*  ;iroro«i  of  se'.tine  »»P  the  types,  to  form  a  pafe.  is  ealled  eoM* 
pOiinj,  :iM  1  the  workman  who  perftirms  it,  a  compositor.  When  a 
few  l.nrn  b:;\e  been  set  up  in  a  composinf  stick,  held  in  the  hand, 
tliev  are  tbi  n  emptied  upon  the  ^aliry  ;  which  is  a  flat  b«>anl  made  to 
hobl  them,  standin*:.  an  they  do.  endwi«e,  in  enmparl  masses:  ami 
wh»  n  :••  rmny  \M'^r^  have  thus  hren  eomposetl  as  will  eonsttinte  a 
form,  «»r  [Tini  une  *ide  nf  a  ■•heet,  they  are  then  arranfed  upon  the 
imp' ••in J  h'.iih..  .lul  bh-k'-d  up.  or  wedirrt!  tof^elher  in  an  iron  fraise 
callfd  till-  rhftMf :  at'ter  wbi<*b  they  are  ready  for  the  prinlinf  prras. 
The  ;f:'..  mide  of  boded  Imseed  oil,  and  lampblack,  is  applied  either 
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by  means  of  inking  balls,  made  of  leather,  firmly  stuffed  with  wool, 
and  provided  with  handles  ;  or  else  by  means  of  elastic  rollers.  The 
paper  is  then  laid  on,  and  strongly  pressed ;  and  thus  the  printing  is 
executed,  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  at  a  time.  A  single  copy  is  first 
printed,  called  the  proof;  by  reference  to  which,  any  errors  in  the 
composition  are  corrected,  before  any  more  impressions  are  taken. 

In  the  process  of  stereotype  printing,  a  page  of  moveable  types  is 
set  up,  as  already  explained,  and  then  covered  with  a  paste  or  cream 
of  calcined  gypsum,  freshly  mixed  with  water ;  which  soon  hardens, 
and  being  then  removed,  forms  a  mould,  from  which  the  whole  page 
may  afterwards  be  cast,  in  one  solid  piece.  The  common  printing: 
press,  consists  essentially  of  a  frame,  supporting  a  bed,  or  firm  table^ 
on  which  the  form,  containing  the  types  is  placed  ;  and  a  flatten,  or 
strong  metallic  plate,  which,  being  moved  by  a  lever,  on  the  principle 
of  the  screw  or  inclined  plane,  presses  the  paper  4iard  against  the 
types,  to  take  the  ink  therefrom.  In  the  printing  machine,  or  power 
press,  the  types  are  inked  by  means  of  rollers ;  the  paper  supplied 
by  passing  over  revolving  cylinders;  and  in  some  cases  the  types 
themselves  are  arranged  around  a  cylinder,  which  turns  as  it  receives 
the  paper. 

§  3.  The  art  of  Engraving,  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with 
Drawing,  and  Perspective ;  but  we  shall  here  treat  only  of  its  me- 
clianical  processes ;  reserving  those  auxiliary  studies  for  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  to  which  they  naturally  belong.  Xylography,  or 
engraving  on  wood,  is  performed  by  first  making  a  drawing  of  the 
intended  design,  on  a  fiat  fine  grained  block,  of  boxwood  in  pre- 
ference, cut  across  the  grain,  and  planed  very  smooth.  Those  parts 
which  are  to  make  no  impression,  or  leave  the  paper  white,  are  then 
cut  away  with  a  graver,  a  kind  of  chisel,  pushed  forward  by  the 
hand ;  while  those  parts  which  are  to  receive  the  ink,  are  left  pro- 
jecting, as  in  common  types.  Sometimes,  an  engraving  is  made  at 
once  on  soft  metal ;  but  more  frequently,  plaster  casts  are  made  from 
the  wood  ;  and  in  this  way  as  many  metallic  copies,  like  stereotype 
plates,  may  be  founded,  as  are  desired,  for  use  in  common  printing. 

Copper  plate  engraving,  differs  from  that  on  wood,  in  having  the 
parts  that  are  to  retain  the  ink  and  blacken  the  paper,  cut  into  the 
surface,  instead  of  being  raised  above  it.  The  ink,  applied  by  means 
of  a  roller,  at  first  covers  the  whole  plate  ;  but  it  is  then  wiped  off 
from  the  smooth  surface,  before  the  paper  is  applied,  which,  by  severe 
pressure,  in  the  roller  press,  receives  the  ink  from  the  sunken  part, 
in  the  process  of  copper-plate  printing.  Line  engraving,  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  the  graver,  already  mentioned,  or  the  dry 
point,  of  steel,  made  hard  and  sharp.  Dot  engraving,  or  stippling, 
is  performed  by  pricking  the  plate,  either  with  the  dry  point,  which 
produces  circular  dots,  or  with  the  graver,  which  makes  them  triangu- 
lar. Etching,  is  executed  by  corroding  the  metal  with  an  acid,  instead 
of  cutting  it  away  mechanically.  The  whole  copper  plate  is  first 
coveted  over  with  a  resinous  varnish ;  which  is  then  scraped  ofiT 
from  those  parts  which  are  to  be  bitten,  or  eaten  away  by  the  acid. 
Any  part,  after  being  slightly  bitten,  may  be  stopped  out,  by  washing 
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off  the  aciil,  and  covenn((  that  part  with  vaniish ;  and  the  mt  amj 
then  he  hitttMi  derpcr,  at  pleasure. 

Mezzo! into  i*ni;ravinfr«  in  executed  by  first  roughenini;  the  copper 
surface  all  over  mechanically,  and  then  hurninhing,  or  smoothing  down 
again,  thoxc  parts  which  are  to  be  light  in  the  picture.  Aquaiinia 
eni;ra\in<r,  i?«  usually  perfnnned  hy  sprinkling  the  plate  over  with 
finely  powdered  maiitic,  and  then  heating  it  till  the  particles  soften 
and  adiicrc  to  the  plate.  Those  parts  which  are  to  be  entirely  white, 
are  then  completely  co%'ered  over  with  varnish,  as  in  etching:  and 
the  specks  of  varnihh  on  tlie  remaining  part,  protecting  numerous 
small  |M)intM  from  the  acid,  cauxe  the  dark  parts  of  the  prints  Uf  be 
covered  with  tine  while  doU*,  which  pro<hice  a  pleasing  rflcct.  The 
use  of  steel  plates,  in!«tead  of  copfNT,  for  engraving,  was,  we  l>eliere« 
introdui*«Hl  hy  our  countryman.  Mr.  Perkins.  The  plates  are  ren* 
dered  ;<ofi  fortieth  enirr^ver;  hut  afterwards  hardened  by  tempering, 
and  thus  rt*ndered  very  duralde.  /Athoi^rnpht/,  or  sione  priming,  is 
executed  from  a  simple  drawing,  made  on  por«ms,  calcareous  stone, 
with  an  oilv  ink  or  cravon,  which  drawing  is  limdv  fixed,  or  rrn- 
dered  permanent,  hy  the  action  of  a  dilute  acid.  On  moistening  the 
stone,  tlie  oily  lines  or  dots  remain  dry  :  and  then,  on  applying  the 
ink,  it  is  re)R*lled  hy  tlie  wet  part>,  and  adheres  only  to  the  drawing: 
which  is  thus  tr:insf(>rred  tti  the  paper,  hy  means  of  a  roller  press. 

^  li.  The  art  of  Paper  makintr^  resembles  that  of  cloth  making, 
in  pro<lucini;  exteni!«Ml  s«irfai*<*s  from  ve«;eta)de  fibres :  but  difTrrs  so 
much  in  the  mode  of  priHlui'ini;  them,  and  in  the  use  to  which  they 
are  applied,  that  it  may  properly  he  mentioned  here.  The  best  paper 
is  made  of  while  linen  riu-i ;  wliieli  are  first  washed  an«l  ground  in 
the  paptr  mifl :  \\\  wliioli  they  pa<»s  between  sharp  revolring  knives 
or  cutters,  till  tliey  are  mlun  il  to  a  tine  pulpy  substance,  uniformly 
diffused  in  the  water.  Fur  piipi  r  iii:ide  hy  hind,  a  qaanliiy  of  this 
pulp  is  taken  up  on  a  !«ieve  ;  and.  the  water  running  thmngh,  it  is  left 
as  a  continuous  sliert,  wliicli  is  iln  n  rrmoveil  anil  pressed.  For  mo- 
chine  paper^  the  pulp  \^  reeei\ed  on  a  n*%*olving,  cylindrical  sieve: 
which  di^ehariri's  the  water.  Imt  refiins  the  pulp,  ami  deliTers  it  on 
another  cylinder,  in  i  loiw  >\\*^v\ :  antl  it  is  then  pressed,  by  passing  it 
between  ndlers.  H'ritinir  p^gpfr^  l>efiin*  being  presse«i,  is  sized,  with 
a  solution  of  t;lue  or  i:*'l:i*'in,  which  renders  it  smoother,  and  prerents 
common  ink  fnuii  spreading  ii(>on  it.  Printing  paper,  is  asuallT 
unsized,  and  therefore  hihuluus,  or  capable  of  absnr^iing  water  freely. 

The  proce>s  of  linok  /iin</i;i:r,  roininences  with  the  folding  of  the 
sheets  into  leaves,  and  the  arrangement  of  them,  according  to  the 
tiz'iaturfn ;  which  are  letters,  or  numbers,  placet)  at  the  h«vtloni  of 
the  paje<i.  at  rertiin  itiieriaU:  hy  n  t  ere  nee  In  which,  the  labor  of 
countitii:  the  piif,..,  IS  n^iMded.  The  leaves  are  then  tititrhed  together 
at  the  bark  eiltrfs  ;  di;ri:i;:  which  operitiiin  they  are  kept  in  place  by 
a  frame,  huMiiiir  t!i»  thf  :nU  tn  whn-h  thry  are  fastened :  and  the 
whnle  back  !•*  finuiy  conip  "'Med.  ^ly  rmrring  it  with  rlue.  The  eorer 
is  then  applied.  .iii<l  «e.Mired  to  the  iNiily  of  the  book,  by  the  e^ls  of 
the  ihreii^,  liTi  )>r«itn:i!irij  fur  tlut  piirp«^«r.  Th«*  blank  lea  res  at 
the  Ix'jfinmii;!  :i!i.l  en  I  'if  .i  h.Hik  are  ti'chnicMly  caUetl  y^ /rirret ; 
and  uuj^ht  to  ht  nl'  Mii-d  paper,  tliat  tliey  may  be  written  tipon  with 
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common  ink.  A  book  b  raid  to  be  in  /o/io,  (%io)t  when  a  sbeec  it 
folded  into  two  learee ;  in  quarto^  {^^^)*  when  a  sheet  makee  tan 
leaves ;  in  octavo^  (Bro),  when  a  sheet  is  folded  into  eight  leaves ; 
and  in  duodecimo^  when  tweWe  leaves  are  contained  in  one  sheet. 
Erery  book  intended  for  reference*  should  contain  a  table  of  conteme 
at  the  bef  inninf ,  and  a  copioos  alphabetical  index  at  the  close. 

$  5.  The  T^iUgToph^  is  a  contrivance  for  commnnicating  with 
persons  at  a  distance,  by  means  of  a  system  of  preconcerted  signale. 
That  invented  by-  Chappe,  and  called  by  him  the  9emaphor§^  or 
signal  bearer,  consisted  of  a  wooden  bar,  called  the  long  indicsator, 
supported  at  the  lop  of  a  strong  mast,  and  capable  of  revolving  in  n 
vertical  plane,  on  an  asle  passing  centrally  through  iu  It  was  moved 
by  means  of  a  cord,  passing  over  a  pulley,  attached  to  the  same  axle; 
and  at  each  end  of  it  were  smaller  arms,  called  indicators,  attached  to 
it  by  an  axle,  and  capable  of  turning  around  it,  so  as  to  tike  any  re» 
quired  direction,  by  means  of  cords  and  pulleys.  This  apparatoe, 
since  called  the  T  ItUgraph^  admits  of  about  100  diflferent  lignab; 
each  of  which  may  be  made  to  represent  either  a  letter,  a  number,  e 
woni,  or  a  sentence.  The  stations  are  usually  from  five  to  ten  milee 
apart ;  and  in  this  way  information  has  been  conveyed  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  500  miles  in  a  minute. 

The  semaphoric  telegraphs,  erected  by  Mr.  Parker,  in  Boettm 
Harbor,  consist  of  tall  masts,  having  each  three  moveable  arms,  one 
at  tlie  top.  called  the  indicator,  and  the  others  at  diflferent  heighn 
below.  Each  of  these  arms  may  be  placed  in  six  different  positiooe, 
making  a  total  of  210  simple  combinations,  which  by  compounding, 
or  uking  them  two  or  more  at  a  time,  may  exprera  any  desiraMe 
number  of  words  or  sentences.  In  place  of  these,  and  in  correspood* 
ence  with  them,  there  are  six  marine  flags,  of  blue  and  while 
ditTerentlv  disposed,  which,  with  a  seventh,  called  the  converratiofi 
flag,  used  to  announce  an  intended  conversation,  constitute  a  MarinM 
Ttle graphs  of  great  service  occasionally  to  ships  at  sea.  A  Tele> 
graphic  dictionary  is  prepared,  answering  to  these  signals  ;  by  meeiie 
of  which,  an  intelligent  person  may,  in  a  abort  time,  be  able  to 
understand  the  indications  of  the  telegraph  if  it  be  visible. 


CHAPTER  H. 

panrnjio. 

Paiim^ro,  in  its  generic  sense,  inclnding  drawing,  is  the  art  of 
representing  objects  on  surfaces,  br  means  of  lines,  shades,  or  eoloie. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  rrsoch,  ptimdrt^  lo  paint ;  and  this 
perhaps  from  the  Latin,  pingtrt*  of  the  esoM  meaaiag.  In  a  mors 
limited  or  specific  sense,  painting  signifies  the  representation  of 
obiecis  by  means  of  their  appropriate  cokKS :  hot  as  this  eannol  be 
done  without  giving  their  ootlines,  whieh  eonstitalss  drmwimg.  sad 
their  chiaroecuro.  or  lights  sad  shades,  by  the  prseess  of  tkmdimr^ 
thsse  laiiar  proBism  srs  iaehided,  tageilHr  wiiii  eeloiirf ,  ia  lEe 

9zf 
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prrsrnt  branch  of  the  fine  an*.  It  comprehends  therefore  llie  prin* 
ciplcfl  of  ent^ravinir ;  the  mechanical  processes  of  which  we  ha%*e 
already  explained,  (p.  Til 9.)  Painting  holds  a  hii;h  rank  amonyr  th« 
ornanicntal  ariM ;  often  addressing  the  understanding  as  well  as  the 
fcelini^s  ;  and  hence  subserving  important  pur|K)ses  in  science  aiul 
morals,  a.f  well  as  contrdjuting  to  relaxation  and  amusemcnL 

l)i.iU-iii}rKt  are  made  with  the  pen.  pencil,  or  ciayon:  hul  paintinjr^, 
strictly  bo  callt>d,  arc  executed  with  the  brush  ;  either  in  water  colors, 
on  pajMT,  or  ivory,  sometimes  called  washing;  o"  in  a  sldl  stricu*r 
scn&e,  ill  oil  cohirs,  or  distemper,  on  canvass,  or  on  walls,  or  the  likr. 
A  picture  ^haded  with  only  one  color,  is  called  a  monochromi  :  in 
coniradi>tincti<»n  from  polychromes^  shaded  w  itii  various  colors.  As 
re;*ards  the  suhjecis  rcpn-si-ntrd,  painting  is  dtr>ignatcd  as  tlowi-r» 
fruit,  shell,  or  came  pnintinir,  all  in  htill  life;  Umdscape^  and  marine 
paintiiiir.  ciilicr  from  nature  or  fancy ;  portrait  painting,  whu-h 
rctiuirrs  both  ease  and  accuracy  of  execution  ;  and  historical  |>aiiil- 
ing,  w  hieli  demands  the  hii^hest  powers  of  the  pictorial  art.  Portraits* 
are  painted  either  in  miniature,  that  is,  very  small ;  or  in  half  size; 
or  in  full  size,  whether  full  lengdi,  or  not :  and  as  n*gards  the  posi* 
tion,  they  are  eidier  in  profile,  giving  a  side  view,  or  frontal,  giving 
a  front  view  of  the  face.  Historical  paintings,  comprehcndmc 
allegorical  and  mytliological,  retpiirc  for  their  success,  the  choice  of 
a  noble  or  >triking  subject,  and  of  the  best  point  of  time,  and  of  view, 
for  its  exliibiiifm. 

Paintini;  or  drawinir,  in  a  nide  form,  appears  to  have  been  jprae* 
tised  in  t!ie  earliest  times,  and  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  'ihus, 
amoni;  the  moimments  of  H^ypt,  the  walls  of  temples  and  cavrms, 
are  olten  found  painted  w  ith  tiinires  of  men  and  animals,  in  colors 
which  have  retained  most  of  their  brilliancy,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  ai;e«.  Most  of  these  paintings,  like  those  of  the  Mexican 
Indians,  are  historical  and  hieroirlyphical;  portraying  the  explniu  of 
warriors  and  the  worship  of  the  gmls.  This  art  was  introduced  into 
Greece,  it  is  said,  by  Kuchinis,  long  liefore  the  Trojan  war :  but  the 
first  (ireeinn  painting,  in  various  cohirs,  appear*  to  have  been  the 
Battle  of  Matrnrtr,  painted  by  liularehus,  aUiut  720  R.  C\  Xeuxis 
and  Parrhasius.  famed  for  their  rivalry,  broui;ht  this  art  lo  great  per- 
fectioy,  in  tlie  aire  of  Pericles  ;  and  the  picture  of  l'enu%  .friif«/y- 
otnmr,  or  Venus  risini;  from  the  sea,  by  Apelles,  about  330  B.  C*., 
wa^  dfetned  t)ie  ino>t  irraceful  and  faulUess  painting  of  anrirnt  times. 
Both  the  ^w reeks  and  Koinans  appear  to  have  attached  less  value  to 
this  art.  than  to  Sculpture ;  perhaps  liecause  it  was  less  intjaistel3r 
conner'.i'd  with  their  reliniiUH  institutiims.  The  ancient  art  of 
frir/rr/v'iV  paint inz,  consisted  in  mineling  the  colors  with  wax,  uhI 
applvini:  them  to  the  wall,  or  i»ther  surface,  in  a  melted  state. 

Thr  art  of  painting  wa<  revived,  in  Italy,  by  C'imabue,  who  flou- 
rished at  rioH'nce.  al>«iut  A.  I).  1*270.  lie  copied  or  studied  the 
aneient  artist** ;  and  impnivt*d  the  Italian  style  so  much,  that  he  has 
often  been  termed  the  father  of  this  art.  After  his  time,  fitur  different 
srbotd**,  (»r  styles  of  pjintmg,  arose  in  Italy,  distinguished  as  th« 
Httrentine,  lioinan,  Venetian,  and  l«ombanJ.  The  flortntuu 
ichiH»l,  ommenced  with  Cimabiic ;  and  reached  in  aeoM  im 
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works  of  Michael  Anfelo,  and  I^eonanlo  da  Vinci.  It  was  charto- 
tcrizcd  by  the  gravity  of  iu  aubjccu  ;  and  by  correctness  of  desigii« 
and  boldness  of  composition  and  coloring.  The  Roman  School, 
rose  and  (1t>urtshcd  witit  Raphael ;  and  breatlied  its  last  with  Maratti« 
who  repaired  Uaphaei*s  fading  pictures.  This  school  was  remarkablo 
for  grarvfulncss  of  design,  and  chaste,  harmonious  coloring.  8ai« 
vator  Kosa  of  Naples,  and  Carlo  Dolci,  who  painted  at  Florciie«« 
l>elt>n^.  us  regards  their  style,  to  the  Roman  School ;  though  the 
latter  is  ufually  numbered  with  the  Florentines.  The  Vinftuia 
School,  famed  in  tlie  works  of  (iiorgione,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese, 
and  Tintoretto,  was  characterized  by  simplicity  of  design,  but  rich* 
ncAA,  if  not  gorgeousness  of  coloring.  The  Jjombard  School,  was 
of  bier  origin,  and  numbered  among  iu  masters,  Corrcggio,  the 
Carracci,  C«uido,  and  Doroenichino.  It  was  generally  distinguished 
by  harmony,  grace,  and  expression  ;  but  its  style  was  less  settled 
titan  that  of  the  preceding  schools,  ("aravaggio,  is,  by  some,  regarded 
as  the  fo.inder  of  another  school,  termed  the  natural ;  as  he  profeeeed 
to  imitate  nature,  without  regard  to  ancient  art. 

The  use  of  oil,  for  mixing  and  applying  colors,  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  painters ;  and  its  invention  has  been  attributed  to  John 
Van  Eyck,  or  John  of  Bruges,  in  Fbnders,  about  A.  I).  1410; 
thouj^h  some  writers  claim  tlie  honor  for  the  city  of  Venice.  Tlie 
FtetniiU  School  of  painting,  is  renowned  in  the  works  of  Robene 
and  Vandyke ;  which  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  in  detaile» 
ami  the  minuteness  with  which  thev  are  finished ;  as  well  as  for 
rii'line»9  of  coloring,  and  freedom  of  design.  The  Dutch  School, 
i!u>u;:li  It  nuy  l>oast  of  a  Rembrandt,  is  generally  inferior  to  the 
Ficint^ti :  but  the  German  School,  as  illustrated  by  Martin  Si*hoeii, 
llan*  Holbein,  and  Albert  Durer,  is  more  original  and  wild;  beiiw 
founded  on  (foiliic  taste,  but  combining  Flembh  accuracy  witS 
Italian  coloring.  Of  French  painters,  wo  may  name  Cousin  le 
the  earliest,  and  Poussin  as  probably  the  greatest.  C*laude  f^o^ 
r;&ino  was  bom  in  France,  but  s|>ent  his  life  chiedy  in  luly,  and  ie 
unually  classed  with  the  l«ombanl  school.  England  also  can 
of  her  llogartli  and  Reynolds ;  ScoUand  of  her  Wilkie ;  and 
own  country  may  name  her  Copley,  Stuart,  and  West;  witliout  re- 
fcmn«;  to  living  artists  of  deserved  celebrity.  A  few  of  the  noee 
celebrated  paintings  will  be  named  at  the  eloee  of  the  present  chapter 

Our  remaining  remarks  on  this  art,  will  be  comprehended  under 
tlie  heads  of  Drawing;  Shailing;  Coloring;  and  Pinacography,  or 
Descriptions  of  remarkable  Pictures. 

f  I .  The  art  of  Drawings  consists  in  the  representation  of  the 
outlines  of  objects ;  and  depends  upon  the  prineiplee  of  DeecriplifV 
(Seomctr}'.  (p.  331.)  We  here  resume  the  subject  of  Seenogrephie 
Drawing,  or  Penpedive  ;-^>f  which  a  corred  idea  may  be  forned 
by  looking  through  a  window,  and  obeerving  the  relative  poiitieae, 
on  the  glass,  at  which  the  diflerrat  extern^  oMeels  appear.  The 
glass  corresponds  to  the  ptrtpeciiot  pUmit  or  surfaee  of  the  drawing; 
the  posiuon  of  the  eye  is  called  the  moimi  of  view  ;  and  lines  drawn 
from  the  eye  lo  tlie  various  points  of  the  original  or  external  objeelit 
are  called  wUm&l  m^9$  wbieh,  by  their  tnlewegtipne  with  the  ghMt 
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form  the  prr\per!ive  required.  Hence,  a  simple  moilr  of  (lr3-.vtn|r 
in  p^^^p(*«•tlvt^  r«>nisists  in  usinff  a  rertical  fmne,  dnidnl  liy  rii««f 
threnils  into  Muall  ttiiu:irc!>,  with  a  ^iirht  vane  placed  In'hind  it,  tn  fix 
tlie  poMtttiri  ot'  the  rye  while  li>okini;  through  it.  The  p3[»er  heiri^ 
diviiliMi.  Ity  pi'iicil  liiu's,  into  correspondini;  ««iii:ire»,  we  have  only  to 
draw  ill  c:ii*h  of  these,  the  ohjecis  which  are  »«een  in  the  c«)^re^|M)^«l• 
infif  ^iju  in-s  nf  the  vertical  frame  ;  which,  from  iu  u»r,  is  called  a 
perapfrttt^rttph. 

In  ptT>jn'ciivp,  ohjectj»  appear  smaller  when  tliey  are  more  di«tant ; 
and  tht'ir  appearance  chant^C!*,  as  we  chancre  our  |)omt  of  virw.  When 
a  nc:«r  olijtvt  hide's  a  mi»rc  remote  one,  the  part  which  i*  hiddrn,  is 
not  ropri •^^■Ilt^l| :  as  tlic  nearer  ohjcci  fdls  it?*  place.  In  jreneral,  Imcs 
whirh  uvv  truly  rrrtiraf,  arc  drawn  vertical  in  the  pirlnre :  hut  /.#>ri- 
zonftif  lines  :ip;)r;ir  oiiliipic,  unlc*?*  thry  are  precisely  on  ihe  lc*cl  of 
ihi-  f\r.  or  eNc  parallel  to  the  phine  of  the  picture.  If  they  arc 
ahovc  ihc  levrl  of  the  eye,  tht-ir  farihe.*l  end  appears  the  lowri*t: 
other wi><*  the  effect  is  re\ersed.  Lines  which  are  tndy  panlleL  and 
recede  fnun  the  oh*i«Tver.  are  drawn  ct»nvercine»  in  pen»perliie.  ti>- 
wanU  tln'ir  rani^hins^  point,  at  which,  if  they  were  infinitrly  pro- 
lotiiTed  in  n*aliiy,  th^y  would  all  appear  to  meet  upon  ihe  picture.  A 
line  drawn  through  tlie  eye,  and  pandlel  to  them,  will  meet  the  per- 
spective plane,  or  picture,  in  their  vani?«hini;  p<unt,  which  i«  thus 
found.  0))jrr;s  j^vvn  ohlupiely,  appenr  «niallcr  than  their  real  Kiz«*; 
and  are  then  jtail  to  hp  ftrf^hnrtrnnl :  as  when  a  carria|fe  wheel, 
seen  oMiijuely,  is  repre2ient«*d  hy  an  ellipse ;  or  a  rcjuare  reprr^enlrtl 
by  a  trn|)ezoid.  Of  the  ireneral  principles  of  design,  or  coinp«*sition, 
we  ln\e  ni»  r«'<»ni  here  to  •ijM'ak. 

§  2.  'I'he  art  of  Sfiadin;!,  called  hy  the  French  dairHthtrttre^ 
and  hy  the  Italian;*,  chiaro  nnruro,  tntmir^in  in  making  the  difTrrent 
parts  of  the  picture  either  licht  or  dark,  acconling  to  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  ohjeets  represente<l ;  that  is,  in  expressmg  the 
lights,  shades,  and  fthadows,  which  depend  on  the  direetion  and  in* 
tensitv  of  the  light.  The  /iVA/jt,  technically  •o  eilird,  are  the 
britrhtt-Mt  partM  of  a  picture  :  the  »haden,  are  those  parts  of  objeeu 
whieh  are  tumeil  fn»m  the  light :  and  the  »hadow»%  are  those  pjrts 
fmm  whieh  the  light  i*f  inten*epte<i  hy  some  other  ohjeet.  The 
middle  tint*,  an'  intermediate  tfetween  the  lights  and  shades;  aod 
the  rrflrrlfd  lights,  an'  diminutifm;*  of  the  shade,  produced  by  reflec- 
tion fri'm  adjaeent  ohject«(.  The  brillittnt  point »,  or  parts,  are  those 
which  r«' fleet  their  light  di reedy  to  the  eye ;  being  the  «ery  brifhiest 
part««  of  i!:e  picture.  The  dtnt  ptiintt,  are  those  whieh  receite  no 
light,  t'lther  direct  or  reflected  ;  and  hence  are  the  darkest  parts  of 
the  picture;  l-y  which  all  the  other  !*h:iding  should  be  adjusted* 

The  •'li  idiiii:  it  c:i>ie^t.  and  most  di«tmet,  when  all  the  objects  uv 
lighted  from  only  one  source;  a<»  the  sun,  or  an  derated  window; 
hy  whicli  rr,t%9  litrhti  arc  a\oided.  In  HHinded  IkmIics,  the  shidcs 
v:*ry  gradually :  hut  in  angular  bmlies  the  transitions  are  often  abnipU 
and  extreme.  Shadows  generally  tcrniin.ite  gradually ;  and  the  faint* 
intli*itiiict  edge,  in  which  the  trauMtion  takes  place,  is  cilled  the 
pfnumf'fa,  \  bright  object,  seen  in  front  nf  i  dark  one,  that  is,  <ni 
a  dark  ground,  appean  to  stand  out  from  the  pictare,  and  ia  thm 
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said  to  be  relieved,  or  in  relief.  When  objects  are  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  intervening  air  makes  the  light  parts  seem  darker,  and  tlie 
dark  parts  lighter,  than  if  they  were  near;  thus  reducing  tliem  more 
nearly  to  one  uniform  shade.  This  effect,  which  causes  distant 
mountains,  or  the  ocean,  to  blend,  almost,  with  the  sky,  is  called 
aerial  perspective.  Shading  may  be  executed  with  a  pen,  pencil, 
crayon,  or  brush ;  and  by  means  of  lines,  or  dots,  oi  a  continuous 
mass  of  color,  as  in  drawings  washed  with  Indian  ink. 

§  3.  The  art  of  Coloring,  consists  in  representing  the  various 
colors  of  the  objects  in  a  picture ;  of  course,  in  connection  with 
drawing  and  shading.  The  theory  of  colors  has  already  been 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Optics  ;  (p.  359) ;  but  we  must  here  add, 
that  the  colors  of  individual  objects  are  greatly  modified  by  the  light 
reflected  from  other  objects  which  surround  them.  Thus,  a  person 
sitting  by  the  side  of  crimson  drapery,  would  receive  a  red  tinge 
therefrom,  distinct  from  his  natural  color;  and  still  more  so  from 
what  he  would  receive,  were  the  drapery  of  a  gloomy  hue.  The 
brilliant  parts  of  a  picture,  are  painted  by  diluting  the  natural  color 
with  white :  but  the  dark  parts  require  a  mixture  of  some  darker 
pigment,  harmonizing  with  the  natural  color ;  which  last  is  found  only 
in  the  middle  tints.  If  the  colors  of  a  picture  are  generally  bright, 
with  feeble  shades,  they  give  it  a  light  tone  ;  but  darker  colors  pro- 
duce a  deeper  tone ;  and  any  one  color  predominating,  gives  its  own 
tone  to  the  picture.  In  portrait  painting,  much  depends  on  the 
proper  choice  of  the  back  ground,  or  part  surrounding  the  principal 
figure ;  which  should  generally  be  of  a  neutral  or  mixed  tint,  rather 
than  of  a  decided  color. 

Water  colors,  are  finely  ground,  and  mixed  with  gum  arabic,  to 
give  them  consistency  and  cohesion;  but  oil  colors  are  mixed  with 
linseed  or  other  vegetable  oil,  which  has  been  previously  boiled, 
to  render  it  siccative,  or  capable  of  drying  speedily.  Vermilion, 
chrome  red,  Indian  red,  carmine  lake,  madder  lake,  burnt  sienna,  raw 
sienna,  (terra  di  sienna),  chrome  yellow,  gamboge,  yellow  ochre, 
chrome  green,  Brunswick  green,  Prussian  blue,  ultramarine,  indigo, 
ivory  black,  Indian  ink,  umber,  bistre,  flake  white,  and  zinc  white, 
are  among  the  pigments  used  in  coloring  pictures ;  most  of  them 
being  suitable  either  for  water  colours  or  oil.  In  distemper  painting, 
which  was  much  practised  before  the  use  of  oil,  the  colors  are  mixed 
with  glue,  or  size ;  and  in  fresco  painting,  the  colors,  thus  mixed, 
are  applied  to  freshly  plastered  walls,  and  imbibed  by  the  plaster 
before  it  becomes  dry.  Mosaic  work,  is  executed  with  small  blocks 
of  marble,  glass,  or  other  substance,  attached  to  a  proper  ground ; 
each  block  having  the  color  of  that  part  of  the  picture  or  design 
which  it  contributes  to  form. 

§  4.  Under  the  head  of  Pinacography,  we  propose  to  name  a 
few  of  the  most  remarkable  paintings ;  of  which  this  would  be  the 
place  for  a  full  description,  in  a  more  extensive  work.  The  name  is 
suggested  by  the  term  pinacotheca,  signifying  a  picture  gallery, 
derived  from  the  Greek  rtwaJtt  a  picture.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret, 
that  many  of  the  finest  paintings  of  the  oldest  masters  are  niuefa 
decayed ;  and  unless  perpetuated  by  means  of  superior  copies,  their 
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excellence  will,  in  lime,  like  thai  of  the  (irecian  paintings,  hccomc 
a  mere  matter  of  history.  Of  the  Florentine  «chool,  the  mo^t  cele- 
brated proiluctionH  are  the  lAtst  Supper,  hy  I^eonardo  da  Vinci ;  ami 
the  /aisI  Jud foment,  by  Michael  Ani^elo  Hunnarotti.  The  forrnt-r 
represents  our  Saviour  seated  witli  the  twelve  Apostlet,  and  warn  in  >; 
them  uf  liis  betniyal :  while  the  latter  portrays  the  final  rourrerlmn 
of  tlie  dead,  representing  upwards  of  three  hundred  fii^ure^,  on  a 
wall  ftjriy  fi-et  wide  and  lifty  feet  hi^h,  in  the  Si^iinc*  ch;ipf-l  of  tin* 
Vatican.  The  ceilinj^  of  the  name  chapel,  contains  a  pii'tnre  of  itie 
Crciition,  also  !»y  Michael  An^elo. 

Of  the  Roman  Kchotd,  the  most  celehiated  production  is  i)ie 
Tran^fr^uratiim,  by  Kaphael;  which,  with  many  other  paintinL'*  I'V 
him,  is  pff^iTvrd  in  the  Vatiran.  IIi»  Mtttlonnn  tlrlhi  Sr^iriJa^ 
represcntiiii;  the  McMher  of  our  S.ivinur  sieatcd  and  holding;  tie  Itif.n  i 
Jesus,  id  now  in  I'aris  :  and  his  fVir/oo/i.t,  or  driwin^rs  of  Srri|  tui.l 
eubjecis.  whirh  served  as  models  fnr  the  tapi-stry  of  the  Ti*;  t** 
chapel,  are  n«)w  preserved  at  llamptMn  <*ourt,  in  Kncland.  Anu'ii^* 
the  best  paintings  of  Carlo  l)olce,  are  .S7.  Ctriiia,  pla\  inj^  the  c'rf.iu  ; 
and  Christ  Idessintr  the  Bread  and  Wine,  or  the  Kuriariyt  ;  Uiiii  of 
which  are  now  at  DrcMlen.  Of  the  Veneiiin  srhofd,  Titun's  l.itit 
Supptr,  and  ('hrist  crotnifd  with  Thorun,  are  \ery  celebiaird  pic- 
tures; and,  after  these,  we  may  name  tlie  CrHci/iJ'inn,  by  Tiiiii-rt  'i» : 
the  liisttiry  of  Knthtr^  by  |*:iul  Verone>e ;  and  the  Fount ain  ;  ."'  r 
of  (iinr::i«»ne.  Of  the  l«ondiard  sehool,  we  may  mentmn  C'orri  i'li-'* 
picture  of  A'lirA/,  or  the  ^hephe^ds  seekinj;  the  infant  Je«u»  :  anil 
es pee i ally  his  St,  Jrrome  anl  thf  Virgin,  which  rivals  titc  w-  rk^ 
of  Kapli;iel.  The  fresru  paintiii';>  of  liurchun  and  miriaditf,  b\  II:  r- 
nibal  (*arracci.  at  Rome,  are  uf  iireat  fize,  and  justly  re]i-!»;-i:i  i!. 
Guido  is  renowned  for  his  .7r/rorn  ;  and  Domenichino  for  l.i^  .lA/r- 
tyrdnm  of  St.  ,'Indrru\  which  ri\als  a  pieture  of  the  »aine  hy  (•uido. 

Of  the  Flemish  sehtMd,  the  Desrnit  fmrn  the  Croa.  by  Ru!  i  rs. 
is  a  fine  pieture ;  but  he  four.d  a  more  ronj^eiiial  theme  in  hit  iu\  i}i<«- 
loffieal  alleiroru*s,  painted  in  the  Luxemhourj;  palace,  in  honor  if 
Mary  de'MetlKi.  More  tlian  three  hundred  en^raiinffs  have  br.-n 
made  from  hi»  paintinff«.  Vandyke  excelled  in  portraits:  bui  l.is 
Crurifij-inu,  and  .S7.  ^'luiru^tine,  are  works  of  mer.t,  amon;  ni:«iky 
other>.  Of  the  Dutch  ^eh(>nl,  we  may  name  the  pieii:rr  of  7*.  •'•in* 
awl  the  •InurL  and  that  tif  Vhrint  at  Kuiutaut,  by  Reii.brnn'U.  a« 
amoni:  the  hcht  specimen*.  Of  the  (fmnan  fchool,  the  p:r:i,re  iif 
the  Danre  of  Death,  by  llan««  lltdbein,  is  ver>'  celebr.ited :  ami 
amoni;  the  be^t  pamtinirs  of  Diirer  are  his  mi  Jam  and  Ere,  ant! 
Chriit  fteariwj  the  CrnAH,  Of  the  French  school,  the  Stnu  Sarret* 
mrnff,  ami  the  ihlujf,  painted  bv  Nicholas  Poussin,  are  all  thit  «ie 
ha\e  room  t<i  meniiMii.  Claude  l^irraine  excelled  in  Liid-caprs  ; 
and  in  marine  pniniinir,  Vcrnet  i-*  iin*urpa!>srd.  Anion 2  Knc1:»h 
paifitiii:!«,  the  i'::nftttn,  and  the  Dnith  of  Cardinal  Heuufrrl,  by 
Reyiii»Iil<*.  perhapn  rink  hi£hef»i  :  and  of  ftimilar  »tylr  are  the  piciiirrs 
of  Christ  lifjeeted,  Chri%t  lletdiwj:  the  Sid,  and  Heath  an  the  Pale 
i/orne,  by  our  countr\  uun  \Ve*i -.  the  Ust  that  wf  have  rut'in  10 
neniion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SCULPTURE. 

Sculpture,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  the  art  of  imitating  or 
producing  tangible  forms,  by  the  carving,  moulding,  or  casting  of 
solid  materials.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  sculpo^  I 
carve,  or  grave  ;  as  the  carving  or  cutting  of  statues,  from  marble  or 
stone,  has  long  been  the  most  prominent  division  of  this  art.  Sculp- 
ture has  also  been  termed  the  plastic  art ;  but  this  appellation  belongs 
more  properly  to  moulding  or  modelling  alone ;  which  is  only  one 
portion  of  the  entire  art,  corresponding  to  design  and  composition  in 
Painting.  Sculpture,  like  Painting,  is  partly  imitative,  and  partly 
inventive.  It  preserves  the  resemblance  of  objects  in  nature,  as  well 
as  ideal  forms ;  the  features  of  men  who  darkened  nations  when  they 
died,  as  well  as  the  imaginary  beings  of  mythology ;  and  the  noble 
or  affecting  descriptions  of  the  historian,  as  well  as  the  sublime  or 
beautiful  conceptions  of  the  poet.  Sculpture  and  Painting  have  the 
same  object ;  but  they  effect  it  by  somewhat  different  means* 

The  most  important  productions  of  Sculpture,  are  statues,  or  re- 
presentations of  persons,  either  draped  or  nude ;  and  next  to  these, 
busts,  which  represent  only  the  head  and  shoulders.  Statues  are 
said  to  be  reduced,  when  much  smaller  than  the  natural  size ;  heroic, 
when  slightly  larger  than  the  natural  size ;  and  colossal,  when  they 
far  exceed  the  size  of  the  person  represented.  They  are  also  termed 
equestrian,  or  pedestrian,  according  as  they  represent  the  person  on 
horseback,  or  on  foot.  Relievos,  are  figures  partially  sculptured, 
as  if  projecting  from  a  tablet,  or  back  ground.  They  are  called 
alto-relievos,  when  the  figures  project  as  much  as  one  half  of  their 
dimensions ;  mezzo-relievos,  when  the  figures  are  less  prominent ; 
and  basso-relievos,  when  the  figures  project  but  slightly  above  the 
surface.  Gems  are  often  sculptured  in  relievo ;  and  when  the  figure 
is  cut  from  a  vein  of  one  color,  leaving  another  color  for  the  back 
ground,  the  work  is  called  a  cameo.  Sculptures  in  which  the  figures 
are  sunk  below  the  surface,  are  called  intaglios;  such  as  seals, 
which  produce  an  impression  in  relievo,  on  wax.  Other  objects  of 
sculpture  are  vases ;  coats  of  arms,  and  military  trophies  ;  and  monu- 
mental or  architectural  decorations. 

Sculpture  is  an  art  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  probably  more 
ancient  than  Painting ;  traces  of  it  being  found  among  the  earliest 
antiquities  of  the  oldest  nations.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  applied 
to  the  carving  of  idols  :  and  Laban  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  hav- 
ing his  ferap/iim,  or  images  of  household  gods,  as  early  as  1739  B.  C. 
The  remains  of  Egyptian  sculpture  consist  of  relievos,  on  the  walls 
of  temples  and  tombs;  with  colossal  statues,  lions,  and  sphynxes, 
often  arranged  in  rows,  exterior  to  the  temples.  Two  of  these  statues, 
in  the  Memnonium  at  Thebes,  are  said  to  be  fifty  feet  high  ;  but  their 
posture  is  stiff  and  constrained.  The  capitals  of  Egyptian  columns, 
are  often  carved  into  the  form  of  human  heads ;  and  in  the  caverns, 
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at  Phyloc,  Rlopliantid,  and  SiUilis,  rut  in  the  solid  rock,  thoi«  partf 
wh it'll  are  left  to  suppurt  the  roof,  are  also  carved  into  the  forni  of 
statues ;  M mirth iiiir  hkc  the  (irecian  caryatides.  The  same  «x*curs 
in  the  am-iciit  cuvernnu8  temples  of  llindoostan.  partiriilarly  at  Ele* 
phaiita,  lOllura,  and  SaUette,  where  portions  of  the  rock  are  left,  in 
the  f<irin  of  demigods  and  elephants,  to  support  the  roof.  The  Per- 
sians had  many  works  of  sculpture*  but  their  Allures  were  always  in 
drapery  :  and  in  Assyria,  mention  is  made  of  brazen  statues  of  SiSemi- 
ramis,  Hdus,  and  Ninus. 

Sculpture,  or  rather  modellinj^,  was  first  practised  in  (ireece,  it  is 
said,  hy  Dibutadcs,  a  potter  of  Sicyon.  The  earliest  statues,  were 
little  n<ore  tliait  rounded  hli»cks  of  wood,  or  stone,  sculptured  first 
with  tlic  head  only,  hut  afterwards  representinir  the  entire  body. 
Da'dalus  improved  on  these  rude  performances,  and  produced  statues 
so  mui*h  like  life,  that  he  is  by  some  ref^arded  as  the  inventor  of  this 
art.  Kiiiecus  of  Samos,  about  750  B.  C  is  said  to  have  beea  the 
first  who  practised  the  casting  of  statues  in  brass;  and  Diprnus  and 
Scyllis  arc  said  to  have  first  used  marble,  instead  of  wood,  or  metal, 
for  statues,  at  Sicyon,  about  600  B.  i\  («rerian  sculpture,  reached 
its  ifreatt'st  perfection,  in  the  hands  of  Phidi:is,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles  ;  and  retained  it  until  the  death  of  Pra&ilcles,  who 
was  riMitein|Mirary  with  Alexander  the  (wreaL  The  number  of 
Grecian  >ia(ues  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  3tMHNI,  when 
(ireece  was  suhjuirated  by  tlie  Romans;  but  many  of  tlie»e  were 
after  wards  removed  to  Home.  The  ancient  Etrurians  made  no  umall 
proficiency  in  sculpture ;  but  the  Romans  were,  for  the  most  part, 
only  ctipvists  of  the  (wreeks. 

Afier  the  lap!»e  of  the  dark  ages.  Sculpture  was  first  revived  m 
Italy,  by  ilie  labnurs  of  (ihiherti,  who  died  in  1455,  and  Donalrllo, 
who  died  in  14r»0.  Michael  Angelo  was  scarcely  lets  celebrated  an 
a  hcuiptor,  than  as  a  painter  :  thougli  all  his  works  are  in  the  same 
irrand  and  severe  sivle.  Bcnevento  OUini,  was  alike  distincuishcd 
ai«  a  sculptor,  iroldsmith,  and  engraver ;  and  Bernini  was  also  a 
•ciil|)tor  of  ecnius.  To  (*anova  belongs  the  high  distinction  of 
havini;  rivalled  the  ancients  in  beauty,  as  Michat*!  Angvlo  did  in 
gramleur  :  and  the  mantle  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  fallen  on  Thor* 
waM«eii  nf  Denmark.  France  has  pnxluced  her  Puget,  whose  style, 
thou«rh  cold  was  grand  and  classical  ;  and  her  Falconet,  who  wrolt 
up<»n  It  14  art.  :\n  well  as  prictised  it.  with  ability.  KngUnd  may  also 
lHM«t  of  her  Flax  man.  Chan  try,  and  Wesimacott;  and  the  names  of 
(2r«*cni»u«!h.  and  Powers,  already  do  credit,  in  tliis  branch  of  art,  to 
our  oun  ViMin?  republic. 

Our  reniiiniu!!  remarks  on  Sculpture,  will  be  arranged  under  tho 
hrinU  of  Miideilintr :  (\irving;  Casting;  and  Cilyphofraphj,  or 
deserip^iiin^  of  n'lnarkaltli*  statues. 

^  I.  Th«*  art  of  MnlflUnff,  cnnsisu  in  forming  a  representatioa of 
any  n'ljrrt,  f»ut  o(  some  suft  mairrial.  by  pressing  or  monlding  it 
with  the  hands,  or  proper  in«iniinents.  Ii  is  the  eoroni«m  praetire  of 
F«Mi!p!iir<i.  bef«»re  car^niir  a  9»t.itur  in  marble,  or  casting  it  in  metal,  to 
form  A  model  of  it  in  clay ;  w  hic!i  admits  of  repeated  alieratioM, 
tintil  the  artist  has  exhausted  his  skill  in  perfertinf  it.  la  this 
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genius,  and  inven  ivr  power,  are  mostly  di9p1a)c<1 ;  n»  the  remaining 
pn>ces9  of  iransrernng  it  to  the  sume,  or  making  a  cast  from  it,  b 
chiefly  mt»rh.inical.  When  a  clay  motlcl  in  uncU'rtakcn.  if  the  pro- 
poned figure  be  large,  a  frame  of  wood  or  iron  is  erected,  to  give  it 
iiipi>ort  and  strength.  I'pon  this  frame,  the  tempered  clay  is  diatfi> 
huteil,  nnd  shaped  with  lfM>ls  of  wood  or  ivory,  until  it  has  taken  the 
form  ret)uired.  The  clay  hardens  in  drying;  and  if  the  figure  be 
small  enough,  it  may  be  rendered  tinn  and  {tcrmanent  hy  burning  or 
baking  it.  like  pottery. 

MiMlrlling  in  wnx.  is  eiecuted  in  a  similar  manner  ;  only  re<)uinng 
that  the  wax  shouhl  Ik*  softened,  by  a  gentle  heat,  in  order  lo  give  it 
plantirity,  and  tenacity.  The  rrox  ySg'iirr*,  often  carried  ab<iut  foJ* 
exhibition,  are  made  of  a  light  frame  covered  with  beeswax;  \vhieh« 
for  dclicii**  work,  is  bleached,  and  then  colored  with  different  pig- 
men  u«,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  making  wax  flowers.  Wax  fignree 
are  very  perishable,  being  easily  soiled  by  dust,  and  deformed  or 
melted  by  heat  ;  and  hence  they  are  for  the  most  part,  rudely  madev 
and  of  little  value.  The  great  principles  to  be  observed  in  modelhng, 
an*,  the  choice  of  a  suitable  subject  ;  of  a  suitable  attitude  ami  eoe- 
tume;  the  observance  o(  harmony  and  proportion  of  the  parta  ;  of 
unity,  ease,  and  b<ildness  in  the  design  :  and  of  delicacy  and  freedom 
in  the  execution  : — the  final  object  tn^ing  to  produce  some  striking 
exprcupion,  or  deridiil  elfect. 

^  V!.  f  Virri;iif,  or  sculpturing,  is  most  frequently  executed  in  white 
m:ir!>lc  ;  but  M.iiiics  of  aljb;istiT,  ser|>entine.  poqihyry,  frcisione,  and 
gr.iinle,  are  muio  timeii  executed  ;  and  such  are  found  occasionallv 
auiont;  the  rrin.uiis  of  aiiiitjuity.  Ivory  is  sometimes  used  for  small 
ubji  cit,  or  parLs  of  large  ones  ;  and  wootl  was  used  by  the  earlier 
artist*  of  t  J  recce,  l»efon»  the  intro<luction  of  ^narble.  The  material 
being  pro\  idid,  the  srulpit>r  begins  by  cutting  with  the  chisel  and 
hatnmrr.  until  he  establuhes  a  point  in  the  block,  corresponding  to 
some  prominent  point  in  the  mcMlel.  From  this,  he  measure*  iho 
exact  distance  and  position  of  another  prominent  point,  woiking  deli- 
cately as  he  approaches  it,  to  avoid  t  utting  in  too  far.  Proceeding  in 
thi«  manner,  he  knows  where  he  may  cut  deeply,  and  rapidly;  and 
the  ntMrer  he  appn»aches  the  intt*ndeil  surface,  the  more  frequent  and 
caiitiiMis  are  his  iiieasurrraents. 

In«triimriii«  U^w  l>een  conlrivetl,  to  facilitate  these  measurementa ; 
surS  a*  coinp^snes  with  three  or  more  feet,  to  be  applied  first  to  tho 
m.«rkt  d  p  >\u'%  of  the  miMlcl,  and  itien  lo  the  corres{Mmding  pointa  oC 
the  work  ;  or  a  frame,  with  moveable  arms  sliding  horixontally  and 
vertirilly.  fitted  to  the  miMlel,  and  another  frame  precisely  atnii* 
lar.  fitted  to  the  bhiek,  to  which  the  measurementa  are  thus  traan- 
ferretl.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  pointa  is  thus  estahiished,  tha 
sur  ace  beiwern  them  is  rounded  and  shaped  hy  the  judgment  and 
skill  of  the  artist.  Oecmsionally,  aawt,  and  drills,  or  other  pof^ 
foratinir  tools  are  employed ;  and  the  surface  may  be  rubbed  down 
with  file«.  or  sand  paper,  and  polished  with  pumice  stone,  or  pottj 
of  tin  :  but  the  ancient  sculptors  appear  to  have  relied  chiefly  on  tM 
chisel,  and  to  have  finished  many  of  their  ftneat  worka  with  thia  tool 
alone. 

67  «  Y 
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§  3.  The  Casting,  or  founding,  of  statues,  is   most   freqaently 
executed  in  bronze ;  but  sometimes  in  brass,  or  in  lead ;  or  in  Taria- 
ble  mixtures  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc.     The  moulds  in  which 
they  are  cast,  are  made  of  calcined  gypsum  and  brickdast,  tempered 
together ;  the  latter  serving  to  resist  the  heat  of  the  melted  metal^ 
and  prevent  the  mould  from  crumbling.     The  mould  is  formed  in 
separate  parts ;  which  are  afterwards  united.     When  the  easting  is 
to  be  hollow,  the  mould  is  coated  internally  with  soft  clay«  and  the 
rest  of  the  interior  is  filled  with  a  core,  of  the  same  material  as  the 
mould.     The  mould  is  then  taken  apart,  the  soft  clay  removed,  and 
the  mould  then  readjusted ;  so  that  the  melted  metal,  when  poured 
in,  occupies  only  the  space  from  which  the  sofi  clay  was  removed. 

Casting  in  plaster,  depends  upon  the  property  which  gypsum,  or 
plaster  of  Pans,  possesses ;  that  when  heated  to  about  300^  Fah.,  it 
gives  off  the  water  chemically  combined  with  it,  and  being  then 
pulverized  and  moistened,  it  recombines  with  water,  and  sj^cdily 
become  a  hard,  solid  mass.  The  mould,  for  such  casting,  is  itself 
made  of  this  plaster,  applied  to  the  original  statue  or  model ;  which 
is  previously  oiled,  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  adhering.  The 
mould  may  be  formed  in  parts ;  and  the  cast  itself,  if  of  a  compli- 
cated form,  may  also  be  made  in  parts,  which  are  afterwards  united. 
The  mould  is  oiled  internally,  before  the  plaster,  mixed  with  water 
to  the  consistency  of  cream,  is  poured  in,  and  allowed  to  harden. 
Plaster  casts  may  be  varnished  with  a  solution  of  soap  and  white 
wax,  in  boiling  water,  and,  when  dry,  they  may  then  receive  a  fine 
polish.  When  exposed  to  the  weather,  they  may  be  protected  by 
applying  paint  or  oil,  with  which  wax  or  rosin  may  be  combined. 

§  4.  Under  the  head  of  Gli/phographi/,  so  named  from  the  Greek, 
yXv<j»J7,  sculpture,  we  prpceed  to  name  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  this  branch  of  the  arts.  The  most  wonderful  Gre- 
cian statues,  were  those  of  Minervat  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and 
Jupiter t  in  his  temple  at  Olympus ;  both  executed  by  Phidias.  They 
were  both  of  colossal  size,  wrought  in  ivory,  and  robed  in  cloth  of 
gold.  That  of  Minerva  was  41  feet  high,  and  held  in  its  hand  a 
statue  of  Victory,  as  large  as  the  ordinary  human  figure.  That  of 
Jupiter  was  of  nearly  the  same  size.  Next  to  these,  we  may  name 
the  colossal  statue  of  Juno,  at  Argos,  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  by 
Polycletus,  the  rival  of  Phidias ;  and  next  to  this,  the  colossal  group 
of  Minerva^  presenting  the  deified  Hercules  to  Jupiter,  executed  by 
Myron,  at  about  the  same  period.  Polycletus  modelled  the  juvenile 
form,  in  his  Mercury  ;  and  Myron,  the  mature  athletic  form  in  his 
Hercules.  The  statue  called  the  Dying  Gladiator,  is  ascribed  to 
Ctesilaus,  a  contemporary  of  Phidias.  Pythagoras  of  Rliegium 
created  the  ideal  form  of  Apollo,  of  which  the  Apollo  Belvidere  is  a 
copy ;  and  Praxiteles,  that  of  Diana,  Praxiteles  made  two  statues 
of  Venus,  one  of  which,  the  Cnidian,  was  nearly  copied  in  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  by  Cleomenes.  Scopas  invented  the  groups  of 
Thyades,  or  dancing  Bacchantes  :  and  the  group  of  Niohe  and  her 
Children,  is  ascribed  either  to  him  or  to  Praxiteles.  Lysippus  cast 
the  Tar entine  Jupiter,  of  bronze,  60  feet  high;  and  Chares,  his 
pupil,  is  said  to  have  made  the  Colossus,  at  Rhodes.     The  group  of 
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/mocooh,  if  attributed  to  Agfftanclcr  and  hifl  tons;  and  the  Famesi 
I/ereuiit,  {o  Cilycon. 

or  modern  sculpture,  the  Mom^  of  Michael  Angelo  is  a  sublime 
prcMluction  ;  and  hm  KtMuea  of  Mtyming,  yoon.  Evenings  and 
\ight,  are  justly  celebrated.  Cellini  executed  a  superior  bronse 
•  tiitue  of  Ptr»ru9  ;  and  Bernini  is  remembered  in  his  St.  T^hereta 
and  Si.  Bihiana.  Putt's  colossal  •SV.  Sebastian  does  honor  lo 
French  sculpture ;  and  Falconet  executed  the  colossal,  equestrian 
•taiue  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  St.  Petemburgh.  Rauchmiiller  modelled 
the  equciitrian  statue  o^  Frederick  William  at  Berlin:  and  the  Art' 
atlne,  i)(  Danneckcr,  if  mentioned  as  worthy  of  classic  fame.  Flax- 
man's  monument  of  Lord  MauMfield,  is  considered  the  best  of  the 
kind  in  Hnirland.  (^anova  excelled  in  the  beautiful,  as  shown  in  his 
sLitiirs  of  f  Vniis,  Cupid,  and  Psyche  :  and  his  groups  of  IVnuf  and 
,idoni»,  and  Cupid  and  Psyche :  but  Thorwaldsen  excels  also  in 
se\rn>r  themes,  as  shown  in  his  statues  of  Mars,  and  ,^donis,  which 
first  established  hit  fame.  Ilis  group  of  the  Graces  is  worthy  of  its 
author  ;  but  that  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Ticelvt  •ipostles,  is  doubl- 
le«s  the  most  remarkable  which  this  art  has  produced  since  the  da^rt 
of  Ctrecian  glory. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MUSIC. 

Mrsic,  is  that  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  relates  to  the  pio* 
durtion  of  souikU,  regulated  according  to  the  principles  of  melodr 
and  harmony.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  uovf«»ij ;  whicn 
originally  included  not  only  music,  but  poetry  and  eloquence ;  or,  in 
a  «till  wider  tense,  all  the  arts  attributed  to  the  Nfuses.  In  common 
hni^age,  the  wortl  Music  sijniifies  not  only  the  art  of  composing  or 
perform intf,  but  the  musical  composition  or  the  performance  itself. 
Phciugh  lu  object  is  frequendy  mere  amusement ;  it  serves  other 
pur{H>iiei,  when  used  to  convey  information,  or  commands,  as  by  the 
notes  of  the  tnimpet  or  bugle,  in  war ;  and,  from  its  power  in  excitinf 
ami  expresaing  strong  emotions,  it  has  been  introduced  and  conse* 
cmted.  in  all  a^es,  as  a  part  of  divine  worship.  Its  influence,  even  on 
the  brute  creation,  proves  that  it  is  founded  on  natural  principles  ;  and 
%ihen  rationally  culiivateil,  witliout  neglecting  higher  duties,  it  is  a 
pure  and  noble  source  of  enjoyment. 

Munir  i«  doubdess  an  art  of  extremely  ancient  origin :  and  it  maT 
have  fiprun;  from  an  imiution  of  the  notes  of  birds,  whose  strains  il 
still  orra»ion.illy  ains  to  eopy.  According  to  the  Mosaic  records* 
Jubal  invrnteil  musical  instruments,  long  before  the  deluge:  and 
when  the  Kiryptians  were  overthrown  in  the  Red  Sea,  Miriam,  and 
the  other  women  of  Israel,  aang,  to  the  notes  of  the  timbrel,  songa 
of  praise  ami  exiilt.ition.  Some  writers  have  aupposed  the  Hebrew 
mu«tr  to  have  been  derivetl  from  the  Fgyptians ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  lyre  and  harp,  the  timbrel  or  tabor,  and  pipe  or  flute,  were  need 
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in  Fgypl,  in  very  remote  limes.  The  invention  of  the  lyns  ulnch 
at  fiftti  had  only  three  strings,  id  ascribed  to  the  Egypti^  Thnth  or 
Mercury  ;  and  the  h:irp,  of  u  superior  construction*  is  found  piotuied 
in  the  uncirnt  St^puhrhres  of  the  Kiii^s,  near  Thebes.* 

The  (t recks  ascribed  the  invcniiun  of  the  pipe  to  Pan ;  and  that 
of  the  flute  to  Marsyas ;  liut  the  iionor  of  inventing  the  lyre,  thry 
reserved  for  Mercury,  or  Apolhi.  The  number  of  its  string*  u-:it 
increased,  tlicy  slate,  by  Orpheus,  I.inus,  Thamyris,  Amphion  or 
Terpander ;  and  the  ei|(;lith  was  added  by  Pythagoras,  to  complete 
tlie  octave  ;  which  he  is  said  to  liavc  discovered.  The  Ctrerian  s«*ale 
of  musical  jcounds.  was  made  up  of  tetrarhorils^  or  series  of  four  notes 
each:  the  highest  being  a  minor  fourth  to  the  lowest:  and  as  the 
upper  tetrachord  bc^an  with  the  hi);hest  note  of  the  biwer.  nukini; 
only  scvcti  notes  in  the  two,  the  ei^hih  note  was  pl.ieed  Im'Iow  ihrse 
seven,  and  he  lire  calleil  pronlainhanomn\o$^  or  the  addetl  n«)te.  The 
five  mode«,  called  the  Dorian,  Ionian,  Pliryirian,  .l^olian,  and  l<yf!!.in» 
appear  to  have  designated  the  pitrh,  or  key  notr,  with  which  ihr 
piece  commenced  ;  the  last  name<l  moiie  lieing  the  highest  and  softest. 
The  modern  diatonic  «ra/f,  is  said  to  hnve  lM*en  invented  by  Ptnlrniy, 
the  asitroiioincr  and  geographer:  al>out  130  vears  after  tlie  Christian 
Era.  It  is  douliiful  %vhethor  the  (•  reeks  understMHl  couiiierpoini  or 
harmony  :  :is  their  singing  appears  to  have  been  only  a  recitative, 
accompanied  by  instruments  to  support  the  rhythm. 

The  use  of  Saered  Music,  in  the  (Miristian  (*hurch,  was  rrir lal 
witit  its  foundation.  As  early  as  the  iirst  century,  t)ie  Jewish  prac- 
tice of  nntiphonal  s'lnn'rAH  was  adopted  by  I;;iiatius,  at  Aniioch  ; 
different  siniftTs  res  pond  ini;  to  each  other,  or  to  the  patriarch  himself. 
This  practice  was  introdurcil  in  the  west,  by  Ambroae,  btshnp  of 
Milan,  author  of  the  Ambnisiin  chant.  Pope  (Gregory  the  (Sreat, 
about  A.  I).  iMM),  ri'formrd  the  style  of  church  music,  and  establishe<l 
the  graver  style,  with  notes  of  equal  lensrth,  still  preserved  in  the  (tr&- 
gnrian  chant.  The  introduction  of  the  organ  in  ehurrhet,  fp.  477}, 
led  to  the  invention  of  rounterpninf,  or  the  writing  and  perfunoing 
of  dilfi-rent  parts  toifcther,  so  as  to  combine  harmony  with  melody. 
Thi4  invrntitin  has  U'cn  ascribed  to  (Suido  Aretinus,  (of  Amio^, 
alHMit  \.  I).  lO'JO;  but  pmbibly  b«'lim^  to  an  er«rlier  age.  (■niilo 
introdun-d  tlie  mu«<i«*i|  staff,  in  which  the  notes  are  written  both  on 
lineo  and  «ipii*es  :  and  be  was  the  inventor  of  lo/Fiiira/inn,  or  the  use 
of  rertaiii  syll.iblt'4,  to  desi^ate  the  note*  of  the  bexachord,  then  in 
voffne,  Th«  *e  he  Mdected  from  a  hymn  to  Si.  John ;  using  the 
initi.t!  syllaiiles  in  eaeh  hemi<ti<-h  of  the  following  stansa. 

"  I'r  >|iit'ant  Uii*  mviinirp  fihrit 
Mira  ifratiinirn  rt-nuli  lu-^iiiii 
K>i«r  |i«>lluti  Lih»  mituin. 

}*a'iri«  Johannes'* 

A  seventh  jiyl'i^Ii*.  ti  hi4  ikinee  )»een  ailded,  it  is  said,  hr  Maire 
of  P.tri«.  to  rumpl'^i**  ihf  iH*t:ive:  ind  the  firvt  svlUble,  ut  has  been 
chini»ril  til  tin,  by  the  I  tail. in*.  Tht*  theijry  of  countrrpifint.  or  har- 
mony, u  i«  iun<-h  i'liprovi'ii  by  Frin-'n  of  I'ologiie,  about  1050;  and 

*  \  !-firf  n^Kicr  A  muiicaJ  inttniizirnt«  «:!1  \x  fjunJ  in  the  rhsplrff  on  F 

fp.  47'.*. 
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by  Falesuiita,  in  1555,  anil  Mont^verde«  in  1582.  In  the  fifWeoUi 
criiiury,  notrt  wrn*  timt  varied  in  shape,  to  distinguish  their  lengtli 
or  iiuir  ;  but  bars  werr  not  einployrd  tu  divide  tlie  piece  into  equal 
mt>j!iurvtf.  till  the  beipniutiK  tif  i)ie  seventeenth  ceDtury.  The  fioil 
uprra,  iMlled  Daphne,  the  words  by  Kinuccini,  and  the  music  by 
Jjt*t>jKi  IVri.  %va»  com(M»iKHi  and  iM^rfurnied  st  Florence,  in  the  yeif 
l.M'H.  It  was  followed,  in  ITMM),  bv  the  tirst  oratorio,  entiUetl  I)eU* 
AiMina  V  de!  ('on>o,  roni|Mi»ed  by  Hindio  del  C'avaliere,  partly  in 
iiiitt.iU(»n  of  the  .inrieiii  reriiative.  The  opera  differs  from  the  Sim* 
plr  ilrjtna,  in  uniiuiiir  t!ie  charms  of  music  to  those  of  poetry  ;  and 
iiriirc  It  lias  been  called  by  the  lulians  muMtca  parianle,  or  speaking 
niuMi*.  The  orat(»rio,  con»istin^  of  a  sacred  poem  set  to  music,  i«, 
we  til  ink,  the  nobleid  and  gninJ<*8i  of  musicul  productions.  A«  a 
S4*«{ijt'l  to  ibe  liitiiory  of  MuAit*.  a  few  of  the  U'st  c»peras  and  oraiariiM 
will  Im*  incntioiunl  in  the  conrludinif  section  of  this  chapter. 

Till*  »iii(ly  of  Muf»ic,  may,  we  think,  \te  comprised  under  the  heads 
of  l*n)9ir;il  Tlieory  of  Mii«»ic  ;  Miinical  Notation;  Musical  Coropo- 
i»iii  Ml  and  KxtMMiiion  ;   and  Musical  Productions. 

S  1.  Tbf  l*hy»ical  Theory  of  Mutic,  depends  upon  lawa  of 
Aoouftiic*.  ihe  suu'tnenl  i»f  which  has  been  reserved  f«»r  the  present 
place.  Miiftic  19  either  a  succession,  or  a  combination  of  sounds : 
the  fttrmrr  producing  mf/o</y,  and  the  latter  harmony.  Musical 
sountN.  or  tonei,  art*  causeti  by  regular  vibrations  of  the  particles  of 
ilic  air;  wbirh  \ibratioiis  are  transmitted  from  sounding  bodies  to 
the  ear.  The  grarf,  or  low  tones,  are  caused  by  slower  vibrations 
of  the  air,  and  are  »ounde<l  by  the  longest  pipes,  or  strings,  corres* 
ponding  to  the  left  hand  keys  of  the  organ,  or  piano.  The  mora 
acute^  itr  higher  soundi»,  result  from  more  rapid  vibrations,  fron 
shorter  strings  or  pi(>es.  The  t«>ne  of  a  musical  string,  depends 
upon  us  tension,  its  diameter,  and  its  length.  Hence,  if  its  tension,  or 
tiifhtness,  and  its  diametrr  continue  the  same,  we  may  vary  its  length 
to  pHMluce  various  times;  and  express  these  tones  by  means  of  tho 
leni^thn  t«»  which  they  correspond  :  for  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a 
given  time  is  invenM'ly  pro{M>rtional  to  these  lengths. 

Thufl,  two  Pimilar  strings,  of  the  same  length,  will  ribrate  in  equal 
times,  or  uniaon  ;  both  smindinff  the  same  note.  Hut  if  one  of  the 
•  irin|(«  l>e  only  half  as  long  as  the  other,  it  wUl  vibrate  twice  aa 
rapidly  ;  and  produce  a  sound  called  an  octatt  abo>ve  that  of  the 
longtr  string  ;  l>ecause  this  interval  is  made  to  comprehend  eight 
note*,  including  the  two  in  question,  in  the  diatonic  scmle.  If  the 
stnngs.  and  consequenUy  their  vibrations,  be  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  St 
the  resultinir  interval  is  called  a  perfect  fifth  :  but  the  ratio  of  8  lo  4 
f[\^rm  a  minor  fourth  ;  the  two  extreme  notes,  in  all  these  cases. 
beiriK  counted.  Ttie  ratio  of  4  to  5,  corresponds  to  the  interral  of  a 
major  third ;  and  the  ratio  of  3  to  5,  or  s  major  third  above  the 
minor  fourth,  gives  the  interral  o(  the  major  nirth.  The  ratio  of  8 
lo  U,  gives  the  major  ttconti ;  and  that  of  8  to  15,  or  a  major  thtfd 
above  the  perfect  ddU,  gives  the  major  Mtrenih  ;  which  completae 
the  eight  notes  of  the  oeuve.  in  the  diatonic,  or  natural  scale,  la 
parsing  from  one  of  these  notes  to  the  next,  the  ratio  will  l>e  f<NiMl 
lo  vary  ;  showing  that  they  are  at  unequal  iatenrala, 
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monly  distinguished  as  tones  and  semitones;  the  latter  occurring 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  notes,  as 
above  given.  •  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  octave  may  be  subdi- 
vided into  two  equal  and  similar  parts,  of  4  notes  each. 

§  2.  The  basis  of  modern  Musical  Notation,  is  the  8lajff\  consist- 
ing of  five  parallel  lines,  and  their  intermediate  spaces,  on  which  the 
notes,  denoting  the  sounds,  are  written.  (Plate  XII.^  Each  line,  and 
space,  corresponds  to  some  one  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  con- 
stitutes one  degree  of  the  staff.  A  few  more  degrees  may  be  added 
above  and  below,  by  means  of  short  lines  called  legerlines.  The 
staff  itself  may  also  be  made  to  express  a  higher,  or  a  lower  group 
of  notes,  by  means  of  characters  called  clefs.  These  are  the  bass, 
or  F  clef;  the  treble,  or  6  clef;  and  the  tenor,  or  C  clef;  which  last 
is  sometimes  used,  for  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  harmony.  The 
staves  for  those  parts  which  are  to  be  performed  together,  are  con- 
nected by  a  brace.  AH  the  degrees  of  the  scale  are  named  from  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  their  order,  in  ascending,  being 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  6 ;  and,  in  ascending  still  higher,  they  are 
repeated  in  the  same  order ;  so  that  all  the  degrees  of  the  same  name 
are  octaves  to  each  other.  The  bass  clef  is  usually  placed  on  the 
fourth  line,  which  hence  is  called  F ;  and  then  the  lowest  line  of  the 
bass  is  G :  and  the  treble  clef  is  commonly  placed  on  the  second 
line,  which  thence  becomes  6 ;  so  that  the  lowest  line  of  the  treble, 
or  air  is*  E  ;  from  which  the  rest  of  the  degrees  may  be  named. 

When  the  diatonic  octave,  (sometimes  termed  the  eight  notes), 
commences  with  C,  the  music  is  said  to  be  in  the  natural  key,  or 
key  of  C :  and,  in  solmization,  this  letter  is  then  called  do ;  the 
next  above,  re;  the  next,  mi;  and  so  on,  as  already  explained, 
(p.  532,  and  Plate  XII).  The  notes  in  this  key,  are  all  sounded  by 
the  white  keys  of  the  organ  or  piano ;  the  semitones  falling  between 
E  and  F,  and  B  and  C.  But  when  the  diatonic  octave  is  made  to 
commence  on  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  the  scale,  some  of  the 
degrees  require  to  be  sounded  either  higher  or  lower  by  half  a  tone, 
corresponding  to  the  black  keys  of  the  organ  or  piano,  in  order  to 
bring  the  semitones  in  their  proper  place.  This  is  denoted  by  writing 
either  sharps,  or  flats,  characters  so  called,  on  the  degrees  which  are 
to  be  raised  or  lowered ;  and  these  characters,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
staff,  constitute  the  signature:  but  their  effect  may  be  counteracted 
by  means  of  another  character,  called  a  natural. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  music,  is  divided  into  equal  portions,  pro- 
perly called  measures,  by  lines  called  bars,  crossing  the  staff.  In 
common  time,  each  measure  is  divisible  into  two  or  four  equal  parts ; 
in  triple  time,  it  is  divisible  into  three ;  and  in  compound  time,  each 
primary  division  of  the  measure  is  again  subdivided  into  three  equal 
parts.  Notes  are  varied,  in  shape  and  name,  to  denote  the  relative 
times  during  which  they  should  be  sounded.  A  semibreve  is  as  long 
as  two  minims;  or  four  crotchets;  or  eight  quavers;  or  sixteen 
semiquavers;  or  thirty-two  quadriquavers ;  or  sixty-four  octoquor 
vers :  and  the  same  relation  exists  between  the  different  rests,  or 
marks  of  silence.  Notes  are  often  connected  by  a  tie  or  slur,  to 
denote  that  they  are  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable,  or  played  legato,  thai 
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is,  slurring  them,  or  gliding  smoothly  from  each  to  the  next.  The 
dash^  is  placed  over  or  under  notes  which  are  to  be  performed  stac- 
catOf  or  very  distinct  from  each  other.  The  hold,  is  placed  over  or 
under  notes  that  are  to  be  prolonged  beyond  their  regular  time,  and 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer. 

§  3.  The  Principles  of  Musical  Composition  and  Execution,  are 
partly  arbitrary,  depending  on  taste  and  fashion ;  and  partly  fixed,  or 
founded  on  the  physical  theory  of  music,  already  explained.  We 
commence  this  subject  by  remarking  that  those  notes  which,  sounded 
together,  produce  harmony,  would,  if  sounded  in  succession,  pro- 
duce melody :  because  the  vibrations  which  they  produce,  corres- 
pond, or  coincide,  at  certain  intervals  of  time ;  and  this  coincidence 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  agreeable  to  the  ear.  When  the  vibrations 
coincide  frequently,  they  produce  a  concord ;  but  when  they  concur 
only  at  long  intervals,  they  produce  a  dissonance,  or  in  extreme 
cases  a  discord ;  which  is  pleasing  occasionally,  if  sparingly  intro- 
duced. The  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  notes,  of  the  diatonic 
octave,  produce  the  most  perfect  concord ;  and  next  to  this  we  may 
name  the  first,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth ;  and  the  first,  third  and 
sixth ;  which  last  concord  is  the  basis  of  the  minor  modes,  charac- 
terized by  their  sadness  and  solemnity. 

Musical  intervals,  are  named  from  the  number  of  tones  and  semi- 
tones which  they  comprehend.  The  unison,  is  termed  an  interval, 
although  the  two  notes  are  sounded  precisely  alike.  The  minor 
second,  is  an  interval  of  one  semitone ;  and  the  major  second,  an 
interval  of  one  tone,  between  the  two  notes  which  are  sounded 
together.  Both  of  these  intervals  are  dissonances :  and  the  others 
are  similarly  named  and  distinguished.  The  study  of  thorough 
bass,  comprehends  that  of  all  these  intervals  and  their  changes  ;  with 
the  principles  which  regulate  their  use,  in  harmonic  composition. 
Vocal  music  is  also  governed  by  the  grammatical  niles  of  accent, 
emphasis,  and  cadence,  as  in  reading  or  speaking.  Voices,  in 
reference  to  music,  are  distinguished  as  bass,  tenor,  and  counter  or 
alto  ;  the  latter  being  the  highest  male,  or  lowest  female  voices  ;  and 
treble,  or  soprano,  which  are  the  highest  voices  of  females. 

§  4.  Of  the  numerous  Musical  Productions  now  before  the  pub- 
lic, we  have  only  room  to  name  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  operas 
and  oratorios.  Piccini  wrote  numerous  operas,  of  which  La  Buona 
Figliuola  was  extremely  popular;  and  his  Dido  is  considered  the 
best.  Cimarosa  wrote  120  operas,  some  of  them,  as  II  Matrimonio 
Secreto,  or  the  Secret  Marriage,  of  superior  merit.  Of  Rossini's 
operas,  II  Tancredi,  or  Tancred,  was  brought  out  in  1813,  with 
brilliant  success;  and  was  followed  by  the  Barber  of  Seville ;  Lh 
Cenerentola,  or  Cinderella;  La  Gazza Ladra, or  the  TJiievish  Mag' 
pie ;  La  Donna  del  Lago,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake;  and  several 
others.  Bellini  is  the  author  of  II  Pirata ;  La  Somnambnla  ;  Norma, 
and  two  other  operas ;  and  Cherubini  wrote  Les  deux  Journdes,  or 
the  Two  Days,  which  is  deemed  a  masterly  production.  The  Zau- 
ber  Fl6te,  or  Magic  Flute,  of  Mozart,  is  highly  original  and  beau- 
tiful ;  Weber's  Der  Freyschutz,  or  the  Free  Hunter,  is  grand  and 
wild ;  and  Meyerbeer's  Crociato  in  Egitto,  or  Crusade  in  Egypty  is 
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■o  difllicuU  thAt  none  but  profeMtd  ^kkim  ftppaared  m  eompetilon* 
and  the  excrcitM  defenarated  lo  nera  ahowa  of  phyaieal  atrangth 
and  bniulity.  The  eariy  Roman  fjmnaatiGa  wera  alao  of  a  militarr 
chancier ;  and  the  taale  of  the  Roinana  led  lo  the  exhibition  of  atiu 
more  aava^  and  aangninarj  acenea;  aa  the  mmumackiMf  or  aea 
fiffhta,  to  which  alavea  and  criminala  wera  devoted ;  or  the  cqrabala 
01  gladiatOTM^  oAen  fatal,  with  wild  beaala  or  with  each  other. 
These,  perhapa,  gave  rtae  to  the  bull  fif  hti  of  modem  Spain. 

In  the  ancient  fymnaaia,  the  pai^girm  waa  that  part  in  which  iho 
athletic  excrciaea  were  performed.  Five  of  theae  exerciaea  weio 
callcti  by  the  Greeka  pentaihion^  and  by  the  Romana,  fUtn^MerlJiiMi 
inrluilinf  leaping,  running,  wreatling ,  quoiting ,  and  darting ;  or  ia 

Slace  of  the  two  latter,  aome  wrilera  mention  boxing  and  dancing, 
losing,  or  the  c«j/iif,  waa  a  common  amuaement  of  the  Romana: 
and  in  ihe  game  called  pancratium^  or  all  fighti,  two  men,  diarobed 
and  unarmed,  fought  together  till  one  of  them  yielded,  barely 
encaping  with  hit  life.  Dancing  waa  in  early,  &nd  in  claaaie  timea» 
made  a  part  of  religioua  festiviiiea ;  but,  unlike  the  dancing  now  in 
%ogur,  it  consisted  chiefly  in  measured  movements  of  individual  per> 
furmrrs .  The  chariot  race  waa  a  favorite  sport ;  and  the  Greeka,  aa 
well  as  the  Romans,  set  a  great  value  on  the  art  of  swimming.  With 
the  decline  of  Roman  virtue,  the  ancient  gymnaaia  degenerated  into 
mere  haunu  of  licentiouaneaa  and  vice. 

In  the  middle  agea,  the  toumameni  became  the  favorite  amuae- 
ment ;  in  which  knights  or  cavaliers  contended  with  each  other,  in 
the  tifits,  on  horsebacK,  and  armed  with  the  lance.  Theae  feativala 
onj^inated  in  France,  aa  early  aa  A.  D.  900 :  and  a  code  of  regula- 
tions, concerning  them,  was  drawn  up  by  Godfrey  de  Preuilly,  in 
1006.  Wiih  the  changes  in  the  art  of  war,  they  had  already  begmi 
to  dei-line,  when  the  death  of  Henry  IL,  who  waa  mortally  wounded 
in  tilling  with  C^ount  .Montgomery,  in  1550,  led  to  their  abolition  in 
the  country  which  gave  rise  to  them.  Swordiwuauhipt  ineluding 
fenrinf.  was  also  a  favorite  practice  of  the  middle  agea:  and  mrcherj^ 
it  crirbrated  in  the  exploiu  of  Robin  Hood  and  hia  forealera,  in  the 
lawlrst  limes  of  Richard  and  King  John.  //iM/in^,  haa  long  been  a 
fathionjible  recreation  among  the  European  nobility ;  and  ainee  tha 
days  of  Ixaak  Walton,  yfsAing  may  claim  an  honorable  place  amoog 
the  arts  of  amusement. 

A  regular  system  of  Gymnastics,  waa  firat  matured  in  GermaBy« 
by  SaUmann,  a  clergyman,  at  hia  achool  in  Thuringia,  about  the 
vcar  1700.  The  eiercisea  which  he  taught,  were  chiefly  ronning, 
{raping,  climbing,  balancing,  and  swimming.  The  first  treatiae  oa 
Gymnastics,  was  written  by  Guta-Muths,  who  waa  a  teacher  in  Sab* 
inann's  institution.  Jahn  proposed  the  general  introduction  of  Gym* 
nasia.  with  a  view  lo  rouse  the  youth  of  Germany  in  the  eaoae  of 
political  freedom  ;  but  thia  course  led  lo  their  aoppreaaion,  in  1819 
or  20.  On  the  subsequent  persecution  of  the  liberal  leadera,  Mr, 
Viilker  went  lo  I^Hidon,  and  there  esublbhed  the  first  Gymnaainna 
in  Kngland.  in  \Wi  :  and  Dr.  Beck,  a  pupil  of  Jahn,  founded  tho 
f\r%%  Gymnasium  in  the  United  States,  at  Northampton,  Maaa.«  ia 
1825.     At  about  the  aame  time,  a  ayaiam  of  CaliMikmic9t  or  ts- 
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ereisei*  for  larlics,  was  iiiiroduceil  in  l/ondon ;  but  none  of  these 
systems  ban  met  with  general  favor  in  our  own  cotintry ;  perhaps, 
because  the  exercises  have  heretofore  been  too  monotonous  to  pre- 
serve their  interest. 

Of  Kcdentary  amusemento,  or  games,  the  invention  of  cAfst,  is 
elainieil  by  the  Chinese ;  but,  more  probably,  t>elongs  to  Sissa,  » 
brahmin  of  Ilmdoostan ;  and  dates  back  to  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  said  to  have  been  to  show  the 
king  of  the  Indies  how  great  was  his  dependence  upon  his  officers 
and  men :  and  thus  to  procure  for  them  a  milder  treatment.  Chest 
was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders ;  and  has  ever  been 
reganlod  as  a  ncientific  game,  aflbrding  great  exercise  to  the  intellec* 
tual  powers.  Dice  are  said  to  ha%'e  been  invented  in  Greece,  by 
Palamrdc)* :  and  they  were  also  used  by  the  Romans ;  although  the 
use  of  them  in  Rome  was  prohibited  by  law.  CanU  also,  were  pro- 
bably invrntcd  in  the  East;  and  painted  cards  were  made  in  Italy  as 
early  :\^  1*299  :  but  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards,  bv  block  print* 
ing,  originated  in  Germany,  between  the  years  1350  and  1360.  The 
game  of  fnfiiard$  originated  in  France ;  but  at  what  date,  we  are  not 
informed. 

Our  few  remarks  on  Argics,  will  be  distributed  under  the  heads  of 
Field  and  Water  Sports  ;  Gymnastics  and  Calisthenics  ;  and  OamM 
of  Chance  and  Skill. 

$  1.  Cndcr  the  head  of  fie  It!  and  f  rater  Sporii^  we  include  those 
active  anuisoments  which  are  enjoyed  in  the  open  air,  and  require 
free  !>pacc  for  their  enjoyment.  Such  are  riding,  driving,  rowing, 
sailinir.  ffuimming,  skating,  running,  bathing  or  playing  ball,  quoit- 
ing,  slinging,  darting,  archer}',  shooting,  hunting,  and  fishing.  Some 
of  xhene  fports  may  also  be  practised  in  the  Gymnasium,  or  hall  pre- 
pared  for  this  purpose ;  but  they  are  all,  we  think,  more  appropriate 
for  the  field  or  the  water.  7?i(/iiiir,  on  horseback,  is  a  healthy  exer- 
cise, generally  practised  in  the  open  country,  and  especially  serviceable 
in  the  operation^  of  war.  The  rider  should  sit  steadily  over  the  cen- 
tre of  motion  of  the  horse,  without  pressing  too  hard  upon  the  side* 
of  the  saddle:  the  feet  l>eing  turned  directly  to  the  front,  the  toes 
raised,  the  shoulders  thrown  back,  the  breast  advanced,  the  elbows 
kept  near  the  sides,  and  the  whole  body  balanced,  and  adjusted  lo  the 
motions  of  the  horse.  Both  riding  and  «/rJri/i/r,  whether  of  •evtral 
horse*,  or  <>nly  one,  require  a  careful  study  of  this  noble  animal*  Mad 
the  menns  of  managing  him  with  ease  and  safety. 

Rrttrinj,  ifi  aNo  a  healthy  exercise,  and  very  bracing  to  the  amu 
and  rf.fiit.  It  requires  a  regulated  motion  of  the  han<b,  in  order  to 
dip  or  ri\f*v  the  oar  at  the  proper  moment,  and  then  to  pull  it  liorisoB- 
tally.  i»r  '.o  rarry  it  hack  without  raising  it  too  high  above  the  water. 
Sailing,  i<  a  more  dangerous  amusement,  though  not  the  less  faeci 
nitine.  f<»r  that  rex«<on :  while  it  is  enjoyed  with  so  little  eflbrt. 
•Vfrtrrtmiit^,  in  a  hcahhv  and  useful  exerriie;  br  means  of  whieh 
life  i«  ot'trn  re*«'urd,  thoujh  sninctimes  lost.  The  human  body  it 
lii;hirr  '.Ii.mi  it^  own  bulk  of  w  ntrr :  and  hence,  by  keeping  the  ooe- 
triU  ali«i\r  wjtiT,  no  exrnion  \»  necmsjry  merely  to  prevent  suboMT- 
sion  ?nd  drowning.     Skalinr*  is  perhaps  a  more  exhilarating        ^ 
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iNit  one  which  thonld  he  pnetUNNl  onW  on  ice  that  it  known  to  be 
firm  and  coniinuoof.  Rynning^  which  may  be  practieed  at  all  aea* 
•oni,  is  one  of  the  beet  juvenile  eiereiaee;  and  anxiliarjr  to  moel  of 
the  games  of  Battings  or  playing  ball,  the  favorite  gaines  of  boyhood* 
Qttoiiing^  or  the  tossing  of  stones,  or  metallic  disks,  called  qooils  | 
and  .V/infifif ,  or  throwing  stones  by  whirling  a  sling*  we  think  lose 
commendable  sports  than  Darting^  or  hurling  the  lanee,  and  ^relUrjf^ 
or  practising  with  the  bow  and  arrows.  Shooiing^  with  fire  aroMf 
b  one  of  the  most  dangerous  amusements,  suitable  only  for  men*  of 
mature  age,  and  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  these  weapons.  Our 
chief  objertion  to  ifuniing^  and  Fiihing,  is  the  temptation  whieh 
they  hold  out  to  waste  time  whieh  shmild  be  employed  in  eosi 
nobler  pursuit. 

$  2.  Under  the  head  of  OymiUM/ict,  and  Caliiikenicit  we  indttdi 
those  eierrises  which  are  suitable  for  the  Gymnasium,  or  hall  of 
excrrine ;  the  former  class  being  intended  for  young  men,  and  tho 
latter,  or  Calisthenics,  more  especially  designed  for  young  ladiegt 
Amonf  all  these  eiercises.  Fencings  or  the  use  of  the  small  sword  or 
rapier,  has  long  been  accounted  one  of  peculiar  dignity ;  and  it  ie 
one  pro<lucing  excelleal  development  of  all  the  muscular  powtn; 
although,  on  account  of  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been,  and  may  bo 
applie<l.  it  may  be  liable  to  serious  objections.  It  is  usually  practised 
with /oi/s,  or  slender  and  elastic  swords,  with  buttons  on  the  points; 
the  ffiirrrs  aUo  wearing  wire  gauxe  masks,  and  thick  gloves,  to  pro- 
trrt  themselves  from  injury.  In  the  common  guard,  or  earie^  the 
right  fiNU  if  thrown  forward,  the  body  prrsf*nled  sideways  to  tho 
antni^onist,  resting  and  balancing  on  the  U(i  leg,  and  inclining  a  little 
hack  wnnt  w  while  the  foil,  with  the  point  slightly  elevated,  and  directed 
townnii  the  antagonist,  is  held  in  the  tight  hand  carried  forward  and 
ii!i!;ht1y  depressed,  the  palm  and  nails  being  turned  upward ;  and  the 
trf\  hanil  in  earried  hack,  and  raised  to  the  level  of  the  forehead«  to 
halanrt*  the  body.  In  the  guard  of  tierte^  the  poeition  is  the  sano, 
hut  tlie  ri^ht  hand  is  turned,  with  the  palm  mdining  downward. 
We  have  no  room  to  pursue  this  subject ;  nor  to  speak  of  the  BromJ' 
Bwonl  Krerchtt  which  indeed  belongs  more  doeely  to  the  preeediag 
departmeni,  or  the  Arts  of  War. 

The  systematie  exercises  in  Gymnastics,  reeently  introdocod  la 
variiMis  seminaries,  consbt  in  tewing^  both  in  length  and  in  height } 
hoppinf  and  Maneing^  on  one  foot  at  a  time,  using  the  feet  aliemaie* 
ly :  ifopinic  v*th  *  P^^«  ^1^  in  the  hands,  which  are  thus  exerted 
at  the  tjme  time ;  jumping  with  a  hoop  or  rope ;  rmuiiing^  or  epriif* 
ing  over  an  object  by  resting  the  hands  upon  it ;  cHmbing.  up  a  polOt 
Of  a  rope,  or  a  lail  ler,  in  the  latter  case  supporting  the  body  by  tho 
haniU  »l'>ne  ;  waiking  the  rope,  or  on  a  horixontal  bar,  and  balaneiuf 
on  the  same :  Mwinzing  and  seesaw ;  swinging  the  dutmb  itfff t 
whirS  are  heavy  meUllif  weights ;  and  pulling,  pushing,  lifting,  or 
carryinf  heaf y  bo«H^.  In  these,  and  similar  exercises,  provieios 
shnttt.l  he  m««ie.  a«  far  as  possible,  for  avoiding  danfsr;  and  thof 
sho-ild  not  he  tiken  immediatrly  after  eating,  nor  too  violently  at  tM 
rirnmeneemcnt.  Of  trrfBfling^  and  borings  we  think  less  favom- 
hly ;  and  we  regani  field  sports  as  preferable  to  those  of  the  bnD, 
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whenever  they  arc  cciually  aceesfliblc :  but  we  will  venture  to  add  the 
opinion,  that  the  same  amount  of  exerri«e,  devoted  to  some  of  the 
active  art.**,  as  turning,  planing,  cabinet  making,  forging  nnd  filing, 
machine  making,  farming,  or  gardening,  would  be  alike  (lenefirial  to 
persunM  (»f  sedentary  habits,  and  far  more  productive.  Of  CaliMihe^ 
»iic«,  or  exercises  for  young  ladies,  we  would  particularly  recom* 
mend  tloncintr ;  which,  in  the  social  circle,  is,  we  think,  alike  grace- 
ful and  lir:ilthy :  though  its  practice  in  crowded  halls,  and  at  late 
hour:*,  is  duuhiless  in  many  ways  injurious. 

$  :).  Of  Gamen  of  Chance,  and  of  Skilt^  the  most  scientifir 
and  interestiufr,  is*  that  of  Chf$9 :  which  is  played  by  two  persons* 
on  a  hoard  divitled  into  01  squares,  painted  alternately  black  and 
white ;  the  hoani  being  so  placed  that  each  player  may  have  a  white 
square  on  the  ri^rht  hand,  in  the  row  which  i«  nearest  to  him.  F^ach 
player  has  ei^lit  pieces,  besides  eight  pawns ;  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  g:ime,  arc  placed  in  a  certain  order ;  those  of  the 
diflen'nt  slides  being  distineuii»hed  by  their  colors.  The  whiie  quten 
is  placed  on  the  central  white  square  of  one  side,  the  kinf(  being  on 
her  left.  The  two  pieces  calU*d  bithopg,  arc  placed  next  to  the  king 
and  queen ;  the  knischta  next  to  these ;  and  the  cailleM^  or  rooka, 
occupy  the  r4>n)ers.  The  hlark  queen  is  placed  on  the  rentral  black 
square  ;  the  hLirk  kinc^  being  on  her  rieht :  and  the  pawns  are  plat*ed 
in  the  second  row  on  each  side.  The  pawns  can  only  be  moved 
forward,  fither  one  or  two  ii4|uares  at  their  first  mo«'e,  and  then  one 
square  ai  a  time ;  anil  tliey  can  take  the  opposite  piece*  only  by 
moviuiT  oMi(jU4>ly  forwanl.  The  knights  move  obliquely,  three 
squares  at  a  time  ;  the  hiiilinps  obli(|uely,  forward  or  backward  ;  the 
castlert  dire4*tly,  forwanl,  backward,  or  sideways ;  and  th%queen  has 
the  moveM  «*ither  ut  the  bixhop  or  the  castle,  moving,  like  then*  as 
far  as  she  pleaiies,  if  the  board  be  fn*e.  The  king  noves  in  every 
direction  ;  hut  only  one  square  at  a  time,  except  in  em$tiingt  or  dis- 
placing; one  of  the  antagonist  casUcs. 

If  a  frequent  induli;ence  in  the  game  of  chest  be  an  unjustifiable 
waste  of  time,  how  much  more  so  must  be  those  games  of  mere 
chance,  which  ^erve  only  to  consume  the  fleeting  hours  of  life,  and 
leave  no  n*tum!i  of  health,  usefulness,  or  improvement ;  but  nihcr 
bear  with  them  to  eternity  the  stamp  of  self-condemnation.  Such 
are  game*  nf  rartU,  and  of  tlire :  which  are  alike  pemirious  and 
dangerous,  a^  the  avenues  to  effeminacy  and  dissipation,  to  gambling* 
drinkin:;,  anti  all  their  train  of  vires  :  while  the  poor  victim  imagines 
that  he  in  only  indiilgim;  in  a  little  harmless  amusement,  till  the  chains 
are  forjrr'il  and  f  iNieneil  upon  him,  which  shall  drag  him  down  to  leflH 
pond  if  not  fternal  penlition.  Some  «)f  these  games  may  he  inteiesi- 
ing.  as  niiiif rs  of  ciiriit'tity,  or  iiii;rnuity ;  but  a  practical  knowledge 
of  them,  we  niu^t  rejanl  as  one  nf  the  mt»st  dangerous  and  disp^ 
racing  arquireinen!**  uhich  a  young  man  can  possibly  make.  If  n 
penisdl  of  the  pri'vnt  work  ln«  not  suirprsted  many  sonrrcu  of 
amusement,  i-i(u:il]y  rerrfati%e,  anil  mrompa-ably  more  laudable  thaa 
any  «»f  tlime  i;aniefi,  ihrn  ha^  the  labiir  here  bestowed  fallen  fiv 
short  fif  tite  writer's  ohject ;  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  proCt 
of  all  his  readera. 
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A  UUKT  CATALOOt'B  OT  WOOtLM  <M  AM*  THB   BaAMOIBi  OT  aOMAN  ISN>W 

N  the  MIowinf  liit,  mi  •ttompi  ha*  brcn  mmde  to  aid  the  purchtMr  and 
in  the  choice  oT  buoka.  Thrir  numbrr  %a  so  f  rrat,  and  their  merita  are,  io  nwqr 
caaofi,  ao  nrarlr  equal,  that  to  mike  a  tekctioa  would  he  diflteh,  eten  lor  a  pw* 
•on  well  aci|uiintrd  with  them  alL  The  writrr  can,  theicfcre,  onlj  hope  that  Ihb 
eatilo|rur  will  br  found  t<i  contain  a  Urfe  proportion  of  Taluable  worka;  aad  llM 
it«  f  rF4tr»t  faulta  niaj  be  remedied  hereafter,  ahould  t  new  edition  ha  called  Ar, 
in  ordrr  to  f  irr  Muue  idea  of  the  eitrnt  of  the  worka  enumerated,  the  number  of 
vrilumrw  i«  ^nrrally  deaifBitrd  hjr  the  Irtirr  v.;  and  the  aiae  of  each  b  anrked 
by  a  nuinmral  Abhrevialiiin  of  the  word«  folio,  CJio.;)  quarto,  (4tii^:)  ocUm,  (8vow]) 
duiidrriinfH  «  Tima.:)  «nd  octodecimo,  (18mo.;>— the  relerence  heinf  fenerally  le 
thr  Anirriran,  nr  to  thr  Uler  fhreifn  editmaa.  The  preeent  work  ia  of  the  etmmtm 
ort««»  tiir,  a«  eiplained,  p.  S*2l,  The  order  of  euhiecta  here  adopted  i*  the  eaae 
as  in  thr  prrrrdinf  part  of  thr  work.  (p.  37.)  The  writer  ia  happy  to  acknoiw. 
Inljri*  hia  «>hli;;4ti4m«  to  JiwUh  Dubwin,  Eaq^  of  Philadelphia,  ibr  tne  namee  of 
■r«(-ral  rerrnt  and  raluabkr  wurk«,  which  would  otherwiie  have  been  iiiadiiille»^jf 
oniittrd  m  the  f«iU«nrinf  liat.  Mr.  I>nh«m*t  eitemitv  aeenciea  ia  the  proc 
of  fiinifn  a«  writ  aa  d(«ii<*«tic  publications  have  aflhrded  him  peculiar 
in  bibliographical  raaearrhira,  which  none  could  h  itc  more  facreaifiiUj 
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WUImr't  I^riiron  of  l*aelbl  Knowledcr*  ^*  Hrheola,  I  t.  |9m0i.:  B^/IM'b 
llt«tnry  of  Philnaivphr,  *i  t.  4tnL ;  7VflarflMfl*a  llialarj  of  PhUoenphy,  |  v.  Bwm  ; 
Sihrtira  llivtorjr  of 'Philoaophy  and  Hcienre,  1  w,  8to.:  AmmMit  Philoapliie 
d***  Hrtmrra,  I  v.  Htn;  Tkf  gnfyelfwdiaa,  tm»  n.  97);  The  Librarr  of  Vmfid 
KmmfMgt,  in  numhrra,  Hv<k  :  llarprr*a  Fmmtif  lilrorf,  in  mnohera,  Iftna  The 
TVeaaacliaoa  and  Jfrmaire  of  licariird  SuetHiea,  (pw  2S,)  aie  tropnrtant  and  eilMI. 
•ivr  wmrrtia  of  frorral  tnfimnatinn.  IH*  Pmadieefa,  rrlitiof  to  knowMlfe  fal 
friK*ral,  wr  can  onlj  name  the  Kdtnhorxh,  Qu^rlrrlv,  Pitfrifn  QtiarfrHj,  aad 
Wratminatrr  Rerirwa,  Jamir«nn*a  Kdinbursh  Phikwn|diieal  Journal,  and  the  Lai^ 
dno  and  Kdinbarfh  Philo«n|diir«|  Mafmi ine :  and.  in  our  own  country,  the  Nertfc 
Amrnr»n  and  New  York  Rmrw^thr  Kouthrm  lilrrary  .MeaaeAgvr,the  JoonU 
of  the  FrankUn  laataCnle,  and  Hilluaan*a  Journal  of  Hciencir. 

UENEKAI.  BIBLIO(;ilAPIIY.« 

Mbror'f  intfuduttiun  to  the  Htudy  of  Bibliofraphj,  9  e.  9feL:  7Mer*e  Ti 
of  Ancirat  Buoka  to  Modem  Tunra,  I  v.  Hvow;  Btektmktrg'9  Maaaal 


aioal  Lileratttrr.  I  e.  Hro.;  Akmitw  Hialairv  de  la  Littetatwe  Oraeqwe,  8  v.  Seeb, 


or  4  V.  ttmo.:  SekmiTa  Abrefie  de  la  liHeratwe  Komaine, 4  e.  Ovoi,  aad 

in  1  V.  Bfow;  DmmUf9  Buman  lileratare*  to  the  Augaeton  Afe«  1 1.  fee.;  Al. 


BeUttni  to  boake  en  all 
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Iam*i  Iiitpxhirtion  to  the  Litrraturc  of  Kuropr,  Q  v.  8vo. ;  Btirreiti*9  lUlun  f.i- 
brarv,  1  v.  **v<i. ;  Anitya*t  K^^iy  nn  Sp.iniHh  l«it«'rataiv,  1  v.  l^nm.;  IVmtrrwrk't 
Spanish  and  PnitufifurM'  Hi blio^rapliy,  2  v.  H«-n.;  BruneCw  Manuel  du  Librairr, 
4  V.  dvo^  aiui  Supplfiiirnt,  3  v.  ^vn.;  VentouUlme**  Frrnch  Librarian,  1  v.  i^n.; 
Er9cKt  ilandbiirh  tWx  Di'uLirhrn  Litrratur,  4  r,  Svn.;  L9ttmde9*  Biblinfrnphrr's 
Manuil,  t  V.  8vn.;  (;oodburgh*§  Library  Maiiial,  I  v.  8<vn.;  WmiV»  Bibliolbeea 
Britaiiniea,  1  v.  Itn.     Set*  aluo  Catalogue t  of  Libra riei^  (p.  *i5). 

FIRST  PROVINCK— PSYC'HONOMY. 

Gewrai.  Workh. — Kamet*  Skotrhoii  of  the  ni<«tnry  of  Man,  9  v.  Bva;  Cm4- 
W9rik*$  IntrlliTtual  Systf  m  of  the  rni«Tnip,  3  v.  8vo.:  R^tf'o  Synopsis  ofPhiloao- 
phical,  PdlttiraU  and  ThtMilojri»l  Syi«t«-in!<,  1  t.  tivo. ;  AnatoiU\  Plaim'§,  and 
Cicero*§  PhiUtH* iphic.il  Work*. 

I.    PErARTMKNT— CLOSeOLOCY. 

Ge?(icrai.  Workh. — Printley*i  Thr^iry  of  I«anyrua[re  and  rnirrrsal  Grannaar, 
1  w.  rJiiKi  ;  HurriB*  llcrmc^i,  1  v.  fni. ,  Jfimietom*9  Hcrnira  Scythicui,  I  t.  9ni.; 
Bemtttf^B  Thi'ory  of  I«.-ini^aip',  1  v.  .'^vo.;  T*»oke*9  Kpea  Ptrropnta,  or  Di¥miaiw 
of  rurlry,  '2  v.  dro. ;  Arnold  el  LaunceloVt  rPort  Rnyal)  Grammairc  G^n^rak  rt 
Raiar>nn(H*,  ^ro  ;  {Df  0roMr*«)  Formation  Mrrhaniiiur  dn  I.an|pira,  9  v,  8va.; 
MuTTQif't  IIi>li>ry  ot*  Ruropi>aii  I^an^iaecu,  ii  t.  ^\n.\  i§ertm9,  (arr  Pl  41):  Adf- 
lung  and  Vatrr**  Mithridat<i*,  'k«.*«'  dn.;;  Fry*9  Pantfif^aphia,  (on  alpliabrtie  cha- 
ractrrji,)  I  v.  Hvn.;  B'irnard*9  Pulyclot  Ciranunnr,  1  v.  Hvo. 

OairNTAi.  LAViru;rj4. — CaUpinu9*  I<rxirnn  XI.  Lineuanim.  1  r.  Qio.:  PJUm. 
paUiom,  Wtlkinmn,  and  Vouii/r,  on  thi*  (*optir,  and  Ilieroflyiihir*:  Holiinffr'o 
Graninialit'a  Ch.ild.  Syriac.  Ilfbr.  tt  Arabira,  1  t.  Ito.;  SekindUr'o  liriicoci  Pm. 
taf^lfittnn,  I  V.  2i'K,  and  Ca*uWt  I ^'x iron  ll<-ptask>tton,  9  t.  3m^  b'4h  on  the 
Shcniitir  I.an;riiai:oii ;  Nordkeimrr*9  Ilrbrcw  (■rinimar,  3  t.  Pto^  and  Aa«rf*«, 
1  V.  Hvo.;  (irnmiun*  llrbrrw  liriiron,  tr.  by  Riibiniw»n,  I  ».  Pro.;  Frnf9  llrbfrw 
Gramnnr,  I  v.  >*vn.,  ami  Dirtiimiiry,  *^  v.  Svn. ;  f'rp^niaA*  Cvrammatira  Syriara, 
I  V.  Ito. ;  F.rprniut*  or  PauluB*  ft ranun.it iri  Arahirn,  1  v.  AUu  or  fWn.;  Or  /8ary*f 
Gram  ma  in*  .\rabr,  H  x.  Pvn.;  ftichnrJsnnt  Prr-iin  and  Arabic  Dietioiiary.  9  v.  <lta.; 
Wiimft'9  locsirnn  Lint:,  .\rabira*,  I  v.  Itn. ;  Vtfi,tni;*9  firxiron  ArabioivlAlinam, 
4  V.  4tii. :  /«ii'/o//*ji  Kthiopir  tiranimar,  .ind  PiriKinnry,  earh  1  t.  Sio.;  JKraia«^i*a 
TlicMUTii*  l.ini:.  .\nh.  IVr«.  ri  Turrirn-,  "2  \\  'Jio.;  Sir  W,Jmf§*  Prrwaa  Gram. 
mar,  1  v.  Iti*. ;  />'iriJ'«  <trnninnr  nf  \h*'  Ttirkiiih  Liniruafr,  I  v.  4ln.;  Witttna* 
(■ramniar  nt*  t!<.i-  Sin«f  rit,  1  v.  Iti>,  B'lUiMf*  SmM'rit  I>irtioBar7.  I  v.  4taL;  Cm- 
retf*B  <ir.-ininur  of  t:i"  lii'ii;:il<-«,  1  t.  Cvo,  and  !)•  nj;.  nirtionary,  I  v.  tJfo.;  ffar. 
hyrk't  Hlnd'i^tinni-t'  Uramnnr,  &r.,  1  v.  IJnm.;  T'lyfor  and  llirafrr*«  HiadoalawMc 
Dirtiiinary.  1  «.**%•>.;  Mvrii$on*9  ('him-Mc  ftrammar.  1  r.  4Iol,  and  CViarw  Die. 
tionary,  *J!  \.  H'm.;  De  fiuignfs'  DKtinnniirc  (*hinoi#,  I  t.  3io.;  TWArr^a  DkIma. 
nariuni  .\n:im:tico-I.itinum,  3  v.  Ito.:  /^u/>onrf««  on  thr  Cochin Cliinev  Laafvifa. 
I  T.  **\o. 

Ci-RnrciN  I.iMii-Ar.r«.  Pflntgir  or  Sontkeru '-^Ooekeuherf,  CaWrirl,  /U, 
Afi/Aon,  nnd  U'y/tr'f  Grit'li  Gramm-ir«:  Sitiort*9  Nr«r  Tntamrnt  Gnvk  Graoi. 
mar,  1  v.  ^vn. :  /Ivfrmin't  (wn-i'k  (tr.iinmar,  tr.  by  Krrrrtt,  and  by  Robimea, 
1  V.  ^\o. :  StrjtSnnuM*  Th(*«iiiru«  <trirr?r  Linj^ua'.  4  or  10  r.  3ia.;  A-ArrtWiaa' 
lirxii'i'n  ffrii-t'o  Litimim,  1  \.  ^tiv  :  /loaarf«ii*r  (irevk  and  Kofliah  Dirtinairy, 
1  «.**vii. ;  R'^-tnoon'M  N*  w  Ti  «>i<imrnt  (•rrrk  and  Enfliah  L^iican,  I  v.  t^o.; 
Atlamt"  f.itiri  (irammir.  id.  hv  (tnnld  and  br  Fiflkr,  I  v.  l3nio.;  Amdromo  aad 
Stoiiii'ir  i'i  •!'!..  1  \.  r.'ni'i. :  Famnlnti  and  ForrfU%mt*9  lirxiroa  ToCioa  Laliw* 
ialM,  t-d  hy  Hiil<y.*J  v.  ftn  ;  .ImfirorcA'^  I^tin  Dirijonanr,  1  v.  Pt«l;  LnowHt't 
d".,  1  V.  ■•xi*  ;  /{4r^i'i  iMlnn  lirimnMr.  I  v.  I'lmo.;  8mrHti'9  Italian 
9r.  "-i.t.;  i'etront  ind  |Aarrn/'irr'«  d<<.. 'J  v. -««>.;  />MYi«MnadplU('raaea,4  V.! 
f 'ii/i'«  Sp.iiiith  l«r  tiiiiiiir.  1  \  l.'iiAii:  .Nnrman  ami  /la  rrrUri  Spanish 
3  V.  '•v.i  :  thctumii^  ot  t'k.  >  •ii.»-li  \i  HbiiM.  1  I  3iik;  t*«alr«'«  PortngiMf 
(■rihuiiir.  I  *  "*  ■  ,  I  I'^f/-  P  ri  j^Mir«r  |iirti>«\arT,  3  T.  r*»n. ;  l^wtam'o 
Ffi-n'-h  <irimniir,  1  *  UriM  .  /r.r.inj'j  f'rrnrh  (irammar.  I  r.  Pro.;  Bmm%fmt9*9 
Frrn-'h  Puti^nary.  -  \.  ^f*^  .  li&i»tt'%  I>i<:ti«innairr,  1  v.  Ito  ;  Dirti 
i'A'-ad^mif  Fran^aiw,  2  «    ttiv 
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€!^kk  mnd  S^rtktm  £«iif««f #t.^  ir«fal#r*«,  CM';  bimI  Emtrmm*$  Sfislluif 
Buokt ;  KukktmX  CmmlfX  OreemUmfa  llr«r«*«.  and  Smiik*§  Grammuv  hf 
firhoob:*  MmrwmfB  Knflii^i  Grmmroar,  I  v.  l^ro.:  Jakmmm'B  DietioDanr,  9  v.  4la« 
Mid  1  ▼.  Cfvas  irfAif«r*0  DirtiiAarr,9  v.  4lo.,  and  1  ▼.  9vn.:  HWcfcff/t  JohiiMa, 
Walkrr.  and  Todd,  eombinrd,  I'r.  Hvu.;  WmretierU  Dictauiury,  1  v.  lte»t 
CrmU^B  Ettfliflh  Hynonym^  I  v.  8ro;  ilMiNrlA**  AnitkwAasoo  DictMMry,  1  V.8i0^| 
Jtmi€mm*9  IKcCiMiarT  of  tlie  Hcotli-h  l>talrrl,  I  f.  Sva;  £^ii«*  Webh  VomI» 
Urjr,  1  V.  l:iino.;  IrWi  Dictinntrr.  Partt,  I7GH,  1  v.  4lo:  Jmmmm*§  Dulrh Onuk 
mar,  I  t.  I^ma :  llmUff'g  Dutrh  fHrttonary,  I  v.  8va;  FaUrn**,  8cliad«X  or  BMr* 
nay**  C^mnin  Grammar,  1  v.  l^mo.;  Ek»emfrni'9  German  Phraeea,  1  t.  ISm»; 


Vt^tl  and  Spm$ekit»  CK*rman  Dirtiuoarj,  9  v.  Hro. ;  Otrtmam  thtiimmnf^  pik 
bjr  MrMa,  of  PhUadclphia,  1K34.  9  v.  8va;  Adeimmf['9  Watlcrbudi,  7  v.  4la^; 
iMmgt'9  Dinbche  Sprachlehrr,  9  r.  13mo.;  II'W/  and  fi€rtktimm*9  Vmnmh  Dto- 
taonary,  1  ▼.  4lo.;  8mldmfdV9  Sihwtdiwlir  Grammatik,  1  v.  19mo.;  StkUi^iC^ 
DkiiiNkariam  Suacicum.  1  v.  4ln.:  Mmmdfu'9  Klcmrna  d«  la  Ijanipio  RwM^ 
9  T.  Htow;  fTrifm^a**  I^iicun,  CSrrman,  I<atin,  Rnmian,  with  a  Ruaaian  QfUS* 
mar,  1  v.  4lo. :  Bmmdlie^9  rditii  Grammar,  and  Puliidi  INctionary,  eack  1  v. 

lUaaAaova  I«AMcrAata.— i7%rrr  IVi//Mai«*  Kry  tn  the  Ijanjpiafp  of  tho  Ii 
of  New  KnrUnd.  (Maaii.  IliM.  (*«IL.  rol.  3) ;  Elt9t9  CJrammar  uf  Uir  Mam.  1 
Ijan^uafT,  I  v.  Hti».  ;  GmlUhm'9  Indian  V«irabuUry,  I  v.  8va;  Ficktring  cm  tlw 
Orthfif.  of  Uw  Indian  lanfuain^  (Mf-m.  Am.  Arad.  RriciMra);  Dmp9ntfm*9  R^ 
finrt  fm  thr  l^nituaffra  nf  thr  Am.  Indian*,  1  ▼.  Hro. ;  9»tf*9  Voeabiilanra  of  !■- 
dian  l<anfuafr»,  I  t.  Hrn. ;  Ztiwherftr*$  llvUwarr  Indian  Kprllinf  Rook,  I  v.  ISma; 
the  YaloA*  (Aft'tran)  VorabuUrr,  1  v.  Hro.  For  othrr  BarharfMii  I^anKuafW^  wm 
thr  PuUicatiuns  «if  Ihr  Roman  I'ropof^anda. 

II.   nKTAaTHKXT^raTi'MOLaOf* 

G»n  41.  Woasa.— Il«xf#r*«  Inquiry  into  thr  Nature  of  thr  lliimanHoul,!  f.8f«4 
Jrirwon*f  McUjphyvira]  Kmaya,  I  f .  9vo. ;  Be9tMmm*9  Table  of  the  Hprinp  of  A0. 
tion,  1  V.  Hva;  Mr«lf*t  lirttrra  on  lArmonolory  and  WHrhetall,  I  ▼.  19mo.;  Mwm$^ 
Kirmmta  of  Oitkiaai,  1  v.  Hvo,  and  FroatNi  Hehool  rditioB,  I  v.  I9ma. 

Rnrroaic. — Nrwman'a,  or  I«acy*a  Rhrtoric,  fcr  fldmela ;  CVmwIaek'a,  or  LM)r^l 
ISorution,  1  v.  19ma;  Jamimn'e  Rhetoric,  I  t.  l9mo.:  Wottrr'a  Gramatr  of 
Rhetoric,  1  v.  9vow;  ilfiafoll«*t  Rhetorir,  I  v.  19ao.;  Cken  Da  Oralorv,  Ir.  hf 
Guthrir,  1  r.  8va;  QvinHlmnV  Inatitatra,  I  r.  Sva;  Ltrngiwrn*  oa  the  HdiHwig 
I  V.  Bra;  CmmmMr9  Phtlooofihy  of  Rhetorir,  9  e.  Hro.;  JUatrV  Lectarw  «■ 
Rhetoric  a»4  Brilr*  Lrttrra,  1  v.  8tol;  Wkmteify*9  Rlementa  of  RiMlOffte, 
1  r.  19mn. ;  illtara'a  F.amj9  on  thr  Natore  and  Prinetplra  of  Taatr,  8vo. ;  Bmwkt^ 
Inaiury  into  thr  Kubltmr  aad  Beautilbl,  I  r.  I9ma ;  Kaai  on  thr  Voire,  1  v.  Bmw 


Looic.— -JamiaMm**,  or  Hrdfr**  liorir,  lor  8choob ;  Hiiflda*  I^ofic,  I  v.  lSm»; 

;  Mr«i*t  !C 


Art9i9iU,  Rirrrpia  ra  IHfams  Hra ;  Bbrm*t  Norwn  Orgaaon  Srimtiamm,  Ir.  bf 
8ha«r.9  V.  19mn.;  !!•(/(•#*  I^ofir,  ftom  thr  C^rrmaB, 8va ;  Wofta*  Lofir,or  tlw 
Rifht  Tar  f4^  Rraaon,  9  v.  Hvol,  and  hia  ImprorroMit  of  thr  Mind,  I  t.  I9m»| 
B^mtkmm'9  Book  of  Fallartra,  Hm:  WUuUy'9  Elsmcata  of  Lofir,  I  w.  Ite»s 
MUUhrmmfkt'9  »Wrrh  atlrr  TMIh,  9io. 

Pnmiaici.— BUiidalr**  Firat  litanaaa  in  Intrllr<t«al  Phikiaonliy,  lor  8chMli^ 
I  e.  l9mo  ;  f  >/Uai*f  Mmlal  Philnan|ihy,  9  w.  I9ma ;  AfitittU^  IIp  Aaima,  19m»t 


Plm9m'9  Ihabfue  on  thr  Immortahty  of  thr  Hoal,  8va;  l<ar^*a  f&mar 
limnan  I'mlmteAdmr,  I  r.  I«nk :  /9eMrf*a  PhikMfdiy  of  tha  lla 
1  V.  t«Tfv ;  llrU*a  Kamya  on  thr  InlrUrrtotl  Powrra.  9  v.  8ro.;  Jfrman't 
on  the  Phik^iphy  nf  thr  llamaa  Mind,  3  v.  8«o. ;  iHtiriamWeV  laq«iriaa 
inf  the  Inlrllrctiial   Powm,  I  v.  19mo. :  Sfmr9Mm'9  PbiimdiMl,  t  v. 
CbaOe'a  ( Vm^ftotion  nf  Man.  1 1, 19ma :  fidworda*  rriidam  of  iha  Will,  I  v.  Im.! 
JCanf*a  <-ritir  and  Inaaalifataan  of  pare  Rraami,  I  v.  Sva;  €^nMtn*a 
Etamiaalafm  of  Lorkr,  I  t.  l9»o. :  JUarA'a  ppyihoiafy,  1  v.  ^ 
fy,  I  V.  »r«L 


•  We  obfect  to  tba  pbraa*  «««  wu.  ^mad  la  at  Waal  one  of  iba  abat* 
bmaf  lararren     If  tbr  pl«ral  pranoaa  yaa  »  addraaaad  m  a  Mngl 
H.  ibe  pkiral  farm  af  tba  eetb  ehanld  bo  rwainad.  fcr  tha 
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Cthic*.— SuUivan*t  Moral  Clan  Book,  or  Lacy's  Morml  Scwncc.  for  SkbooU; 
AriBMle^g  Kttiicn,  f^nd  Poliiic*,)  '2  r,  fva ;  Cteero  I>e  OfiiciM,  and  Ilr  Hrnrctutr, 
(on  l>iitioi«,  and  Old  Agr,)  variuui«  tranMati'ins;  Snte€m*g  Morab,  b?  E«trancr, 
1  T.  Uino. :  B*iiitie't  Clcinont*  of  M*tn\  Srirncc,  3  t  l^vn. :  Smttk*§  TWor r  of  the 
Moral  Si'iitiim'nti',  1  r.  bvo.;  B^nikmm'a  IntrtMlurtiun  to  MoraU  and  l<rci*UlJnfi, 
1  r.  4to. ;  i'mteu\  Moral  and  Political  PhiluM»phr,  I  v.  l*imo.;  A^ermmU>it*§  Phi. 
loaophy  of  th«*  Mural  FfrlinKH,  I  v.  ]!Jifiu.;  HViy^ncTf  Fncmrnta  of  Moral  Srimec, 
1  V.  ];2nio.;  Olirrr't  lliiitu  mi  t)ic  Piimuit  ot  ilappincvi,  I  t.  f!>vo.;  H«rdl««*« 
Christian  Kthirx,  1  r.  ^vo. ;  Macktnlatk^a  Pmi^mM  of  Etliical  Philonfihy.  I  t.  br«^: 
Jouffruif^t  Pliiloiifi|*hic  Morak',  I  v.  CJvo. ;  Dp.  ButU'r*i  Sermona  at  the  Chaprl  of 
the  RolK  1  V.  hvo. 

Education. — ('9uain*a  Krport  on  Puldic  Instruction  in  Pruaaia,  I  v.  Idina.; 
Bmrke'g  Rr port  on  1*^1  ucat ion  in  Kuropr,  I  v.  hva ;  Ixrcturra  brforr  the  Am.  laati. 
tute  of  In^tructifrti,  Boclfin,  rontinui'd  aniiuallr,  ^*vo. ;  Wtne»*  Ilinta  on  Popular 
Education,  I  v.  I'iino.:  TfitfUr^$  Diitirict  School,  1  v.  12ino.;  G§0druk*9  Firr  S«4» 
Education,  (author  of  Piter  Parli  y*»  TjIcis)  1  v.  Pitnn. ;  7V/d*a  ^kudrnt*«  Manual. 
1  r.  I'iino.:  Ahl,olt'a  T^arhrr,  1  v.  I'inin.;  Jtf.  and  R.  K  Edgrwrtk't  Practical 
Education,  "2  v.  Hvn.  <a  1  \.  Vimo.\  Sk^pHeni,  Jo^e,  and  Cmrpemttr*$  Syilrmatir 
Education,  '2  v.  Hto. ;  ll'iii</oip*#  Youiie  ManN  Aid;  .Vircfrv**  Younif  Mia'a 
Krii*nd  ;  AirciVt  Younir  M.in*«  iSuidc ;  and  CmhketVt  Advice  to  Younf  Mm ;  JUrc 
Stgomrmpy'g  licttem  to  Younir  Lidicv;  Mr9.  Fiirrar*9  Younp  I«adira*  Krirnd;  and 
ilfiM  Vozt'i  Younir  LidyN  (*oinpini(Nt;  BiitUr*»  Anu-ricaD  itrntlcman*  and  Kia 
AnH'rican  I«adv.  carh  1  v.  Ih.ho.:  .Vim  //.  .lfor#*<  Stricture*  on  Female  Kduratma, 
3  V.  I'Jinn. :  Stthmanm'$  <iyiiina»tic»  for  Youtli,  1  t.  bvo.;  Jmrdim€*»  Phtlnanphicnl 
(Collegiate;,  I'lducation,  1  v.  t«o. 

III.   DCPAaTMCKT — JfOMOUWT. 

GcMJcaai.  Wuas!*. — HoJfmmmU  CVmrwr  of  I^iral  Study,  3  x,  Hva;  Bmt%rr*9  New 
American  l«aw  Dn  tiimary,  3  v.  hvo. ;  Ttfjyf«r*«  I«aw  Gloaaary,  I  v.  tvo.:  ikeut§ 
Comnientarifi  on  .Anieriean  Uiw,  4  v.  ^«o. ;  ll'irUrf**  i hitlioca  of  Asnrriran  l^w, 
1  V.  Hvi.:  l\tnUtag'§  Ynuni;  ritiu-n'ii  .Manual,  I  %.  Itfinoi.;  Attfimn**  Pobtjral 
Clam  U.Mik,  (^i*r  Si-lwifiN,  I  v.  I^tnn. 

PoMn<'\i.  1*1111  ikaiopiir. —  S<r  Ktliic*.;  Bmrlmm^tfmi'B  Principle*  oTNatnral  and 
Politic  il  I..IW,  '2  V.  ^vo.;  Montti^futeu^t  Spirit  of  I«aw«,  3  ▼.  9ra :  Cmtmrnrm't 
9i>urei\  Strenifth,  and  True  Spirit  of  l.aw«,  I  v  **%-•».;  FrTgnmm*9  Hialcinr  of  Civil 
Society,  1  V.  ■*ro.:  is»rt^r"§  Iax^I  and  Political  I lernienrotica,  I  t.  I3«m.:  .Sbf4rp. 
Umd*M  Con«rc»iiionjl  M.mual,  I  v.  ISmo. ;  Jffrrtom*9  Manaal  of  Pariiawmtiry 
Practice,  with  a  copicHM  Indf  i,  I  t.  l**nio.;  Brmnrke'g  Phnripia  Ltffi*  ct  Eqvila. 
ti«,  1  V.  J'xik:  Brcratin  fm  Crimea  and  Puniahmentii,  I  t.  ItfmoL;  Dt  TWf  mflf't 
Democracy  in  America,  *J  v.  ^vo.:  i'wifrtJgr't  Sl.itiniman'a  Maoual,  1  v.  lltnok.; 
Srorv'<  C<iniini*nt.iry  on  the  ConHiet  of  I^w*,  1  t.  -to. 

lNTKaNATios\i.  Law. — f«'roftw<nii  the  liifMs  of  War  and  Peace,  I  T.^io.:  P«/. 
femdorf  mi  the  I«aw  of  Nature  and  nl'N-itioii«,  I  v.  3io;  Vttttta  Law  of  NalioM^ 
I  r.  rvit. ;  Mt»rtrn*t  C«>mfii*ndiuni  of  the  l,%w  of  Natuma,  I  T.  ^«k:  Ciifly**  Lav 
of  Nai)oii«.  1  V.  ^v<t. :  ViriinfiM^ff  IntriNliirtjirt  l^erture,  I  t.  hrcv;  IHaanr««n*« 
tran«iatifiii  of  Bynken>hi<rk  <«i  the  I^w  i»l*  War,  I  r.  ^^rk.;  A'eai'f  Coounenlariea, 
already  named;  Srhlegft  on  Neutral  Vc«ail«,  I  v.  ^rn.;  .4tiriii  on  the  Mantamt 
l«aw  of  Kurofk*,!}  V.  nth.  ;  Brmtm'$  i  'ivil  I.tw,  and  haw  ol  the  Admirahy.  S  v. 
Jmeoh9tin'ii  Law*  f«f  the  Sra.  I  v.  ^to.  ;  Hhemlnm'a  Ihjfe^t  nn  Mantune  C<| 
and  Prill «,  I  r.  »*vn. ;  Brttg*  Summary  of  Admiralty  Practice  m  tloulhrrm  N«« 
York,  I  \.  ■>¥<>.;  Eiitf4*m  American  Ihplnmatic  C^idc',  'i  v.  rnm. 

Co^vrm  TioNAL  |.tw.~/le  L0Um*  nn  the  C<mftitutBaa  of  FjMfUnd.  1  ▼.  Sva; 
HfUtfM't  C«ifi-tituti'inal  IlKtirt-y  oi'  Kn^Und.  4  r.  Hrn. ;  C«av«rMtiaM  mm  tlw 
Enffliah  Constitution.  1  t.  |-iiiw^  :  London,  l^ri^t:  CoMtitutnaw  of  thr  Ti 
Stalea  and  of  the  Individual  Sutf«.  I  v  l*ima:  The  Ff^rrali«t,  bf 
MadiMm,  and  Jay,  1  v.  •^vo.;  HmyU  on  tin-  C<in«ti1iitinn  of  the  I*.  A^  1  v. 
K*ut'»  <'>mmeiitiru-«,  >tM'*urr  naiiitd  ;  Stmty*9  Cocnment tnra  ctt  the  Coaali 
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Africa,  (Fam.  Lib.);  The  French  Expedition  in  Ejjvpt,  23  v.  8va  and  13  v.  2io. 


2io. ;  Ru9»flVi  Nubia  and  Abyseinia,  (Fam.  Lib.);  Paik*9  Travels  into  the  In- 
terior of  Africa,  1  v,  8vo. ;  Denham'9y  Clajtpfrton'9  and  Land«'r^9  Travels  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  each  1  v.  Hvo.;  lyiird  and  Ohijield'a  Voyage  up  the  Nipcr,  1  \^8vo.; 
VaiHiinC9  Travels  in  S.  Africa,  5  v.  8vo. ;  Cam/>frf/i*#  Travels  in  S.  Africa,  1  v. 
8va ;  Alexandfr^9  Expedition  into  S.  Africa,  2  v.  I2ma 

Amesican  Gf»r.RAPi!v. — DnvtnporCB  Gazetteer  of  Nortli  America,  1  r.  8vo. ; 
Prince  Maximilian^e  Travels,  in  progress ;  Discoveries  on  the  Nortliem  Coasts  of 
America ;  and  Discovery  and  Adventures  in  the  Polar  Seas,  (Fam.  Lib.) ;  Voy- 
agCH  and  Discoveri(>s  of  the  Northmen,  (Danish,)  I  v.  4to. ;  //(raraeV  Journal  to  the 
^forthe^n  Ocean,  1  v.  Ita;  Mnck^mit'*n  Voyages  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
2  V,  bvo. ;  Ftanklin*a  JourneyB  to  the  Polar  Sea,  1  v.  8va ;  R099  and  /'arry's  Voy- 
ages, rcHjM'ctively,  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  each  1  v.  8vo. ;  Scorfnhy*9  Voyages,  2  v. 
8vo. ;  Markenzit^s  Iceland,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Charlevoix' a  History  and  Description  of  New 
Franci\  fC'anada,)  2  v.  Hvo. ;  Btmchetlt^e  British  Dominions  in  North  America,  2  v. 
4to. ;  SmiUiB  D«'scription  of  New  England,  in  1G84,  2  v.  8vo.;  Carver^ 9  Travels, 
Intr.  of  N.  A.  1  v.  8vo.;  LewiB  and  Clark'e  Expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  2  v. 
8vo. ;  Pike'9  Expedition,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Lonfr^a  Expeditions,  4  v.  8vo. ;  SchooUrafC9 
Travels,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Parker^a  Tour  to  the  Rocky  Mountiins  1  v.  12mo. ;  /rrin^r's 
Astoria,  2  v.  8vo. ;  and  his  Kocky  Mountains,  2  v.  12mo. ;  Murray* 9  Travcb  in  N. 
America,  2  v.  8vo. ;  DwighVa  Travels  in  New  England,  4  v.  8vo,;  Stuari*9  Three 
Years  in  the  Unite«i  States,  3  v.  12mo. ;  FlinCa  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  2  v.  8va; 
Judffe  HnlVa  Notes  on  the  West,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Foote'a  Texas  and  tlie  Texians,  2  v. 
12mo.;  tlumholdCa  New  Spain  and  Elqninoctial  Regions,  4  v.  8va;  and  his  Per- 
sonal  Narrative,  7  v.  8vo. ;  PoinaetVa  Alexico,  1  v,  ft-a ;  Thmnpaon^a  Off.  Visit  to 
Gnatimala,  1  v.  12mo.;  Dunn''9  Residence  in  Central  America,  1  v.  8va;  I/Zisa's 
Voyages  to  South  America,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Ternaux  CompaiW  Collection  de  Voyages, 
&C.  Ineditcs,  8vo.  in  progress;  Terrtf9  Equatorial  Regions,  1  v.  r2ma;  Lhaant'a 
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Visit  to  Columbia,  1  v.  8vo.;  Walshes  Notices  of  Brazil,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Von  Spix  and 
MartiuB*  Travels  in  Brazil,  in  progrress ;  Head's  Notes  of  the  Pampas,  1  v.  12mo. ; 
Micros  Travels  in  Chili  and  La  Plata,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Rohertson'a  Four  Years  in  Para- 
guay, 2  V.  12mo. ;  and  Letters  on  Paraguay,  2  v.  12mo. 

VI.    DEPARTMENT.^-CHRONOGRAPHY. 

'     Tytler's,  Lardner's,  Willard's,  Goodrich's,  (Parley's,)  ana  Worcester's  General 
Histories  for  Schools  f  Durivage't  Cyclopaedia  of  History,  1  v.  8vo.^  The  Great  ^  -  * 

Universal  History,  69  v.  8vo.?iifaiJor'«  Universal  History,  25  v.  l2mo.  ^iinoifffiT*  ^-  o 

Universal  History,  9  v.  8vo.  {^Ramsay's  Universal  History,  12  ▼.  8vo.  f^Midler^a  t^  o 

Universal  History,  4  v.  l2mo/^  PriestUy^  8  Lectureaon  History,  (Analytical,)  2  v.  f  ^  p 

8vo.  {  ^hlegeVs  Philosophy  of  History,  2  v.  8vo.  ^VoaaueVa  Introduction  to  Uni-  /  3  -  o 

versal  History,  2  v.  18mo^;  iYiptp/on'a  Chronology,  1  v.  4to.  or  Svo.fHaleB^  Analysis  /  i«  -  o 

of  Chronology,  3  v.  4u/.^  Strauaa*  Stream  (or  Chart)  of  History,  ed.  by  Hitchcock ;  /  r-  a 

/V  Darbey^a  Mnemonika,  1  v.  limo f (  Pinkerton*$  Essay  on  Medals,  2  v.  Svof^Tresor 
de  Numismatique,  6lc.  20  v.  2io. 

EucLASSic  Chronooraphy. — Rollin''g  Ancient  History,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Heeren's  States  1 

3  of  Antiquity,  I  or  3  v.  8vo. ;  Wilkinson^t  Manners,  &c.  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 

^  .  i'      3  V.  8vo. ;  (see  Judaism) ;  Herodotus^  it.  by  Beloe,  1  v.  8  vo. ;  Thucydie^a*  Pelo- 
•Jl  ponnesian  War,  tr.  by  Smith,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Xenophon*t  Affairs  of  Greece,  tr.  by 

Smith ;  and  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  tr.  by  Spelman,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Polybius'  Genend         -  ^ 
Q        History,  tr.  by  Hampton,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Gilliea*  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  4  v.  8vb. ; 

Milford*t  do.  6  v.  8vo. ;    Gold$milh^9  do.   abridged,  and   RutseWs   Greece,  for  ''o 

'         Schools,  1  V.  12mo. ;  Patterns  or  Robinson'9  Archaeologia  Graeca,  (Grecian  Anti-  v  i. 

quities,)  8vo. ;  Gronovius'  Antiquitates  Graecorum,  13  v.  2io. ;  ClintorCa  Fasti  Hel-         /  ^        -^ 
^  lenici,  2  v.  4to. ;  Hookers  Roman  History,  4  v.  4to;  Calrou  and  Rouelle*i  do,  6  v.  /^ 

/  7'f^  2io.;  Rollings  History  of  Rome,  16  v.  8vo.;  Ferguson* 8  Roman  Republic,  1  v.  8va; 
^  1     Gibbons'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  4  v.  8vo. ;  SismondVs  Fall  of  do.  1  c  .  t  / 

2  2.      1  V.  8vo. ;  Niebuhr^s  History  of  Rome,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Sallust^s  Histories,  tr.  by  Rose, 
*  '^    1  v.  12mo. ;  Limfs  History  of  Rome,  tr.  by  Baker,  6  v.  8vo. ;  Caesar* s  Wars  in 
^  •  1  *^    Gaul,  tr.  by  Duncan,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Tacitus*  Works,  tr.  by  Murphy,  4  v.  8vo. ;  Diony- 

sius  of  Halicarnassus*  Roman  Antiquities,  tr.  by  Spelman,  4  v.  4to. ;  Adams*  or       ^^ 
I  /      KenneVs  Roman  Antiquities,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Gr<Bvius*  Antiquitates  Romanorum,  12  v.         ^  ^ 
%  J     2io. ;  Goldsmith's  Rome  abridged,  and  Russell's  Rome,  for  Schools. 

Oriental  Chronooraphy. — Crichton's  History  of  Arabia,  (Fam.  Lib.) ;  RusselVs 
Ancient  and  Modem  Egypt,  (Fam.  Lib.) ;  Greenhow*s  History  of  Tripoli,  1  v.        3 
8vo.;  Shaler*s  Sketches  of  Algiers,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco,  1  v.         ^     ^ 
7  12mo. ;  BenezeVs  History  of  Guinea,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Ellis's  Madagascar,  2  v.  12mo. ;         ^ 

Mavor*s  History  of  Uie  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia,  1  v.  8vo. ;  RusselVs  History  of         V 
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4to. ;  and  his  Ind.  Antiquities,  6  v.  8vo.;   RaynnVs  Settlements  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  5  v,  8vo.;  Mills'  British  India,  6  v.  8vo.;  Marsden*s  Sumatra,  1  v.  4to.; 
/  f  Raffle's  Java,  2  v,  4to.;  Davis*  History  of  the  Chinese,  (Fam.  Lib.);  Gutzlaff*8  ^  , 

Chinese  History,  2  v.  8vo. ;  MedhursCs  China,  1  v.  8vo.;  Kaempfer*8  Jsipiui,  2  v.         ^  ^ 
/ ,  <  1       2io. ;  Siebold*s  Japan,  in  progress. 

'  European  Chronograph y. — Hallam*s  View  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 

1     1  V.  8vo. ;  RusseWs  History  of  Modem  Eiu-ope,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Alison's  Recent  History 

3    of  Europe,  10  v.  8vo.;  GuizoCs  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  1  v.  12mo.;        ^  ^    ^' 

,     Howe's  Greek  Revolution,  1  v.  8vo. ;  PercivaVs  History  of  Italy,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Sismon- 

di*s  Republiques  Italienncs,  16  v.  8vo. ;  or  the  abridged  translation;  MachiavellVa 

7  Plorence,  1  v.  4to. ;  GuicciardinVs  Civil  Wars  in  Italy,  10  v.  8vo. ;  Gianonn€*9  ^      »    ^ 

^         Naples,  2  v.  2io. ;  Venetian  History,  (Fam.  Lib.)  ;  Mariana*a  History  of  Spain,  9  v. 
'  2io. ;  Vertot*s  Revolutions  of  Spain,  2  v.  8vo. ;  and  of  Portugal,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Irving*§  *  ^       ^  t. 

Conquest  of  Granada,  2  v.  12mo. ;  Pre«eo<t*s  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  3  v.  8vo.; 
Roberl8on*a  Reign  of  Charles  V.,  3  v.  8to.  ;  Southey*8  Peninsular  War,  3  v.  8vo. ; 

•  We  regret  to  see  that  Von  Rotteck's  General  History  of  the  World,  4  t.  8vo.,  re- 
cently published,  though  in  some  respects  valuable,  rejects  the  Mosaic  Scriptures  as 
fabulous. 
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Napier'' 9  do.  6  v.  8vo. ;  HenanWa  Abridgement  of  the  History  of  France,  2  v.  8vo. ; 
SismondVs  Histoire  des  Francais,  25  v.  8vo.;  Thuanu9  (De  TAou^a)  Own  Times, 

3  V.  2io.;  Davila*8  Civil  Wars  in  France,  2  v.  4ta;  Sully*8  Memoirs,  5  v.  ]2ina; 
VoUaire^s  Louis  XIV.  2  v.  12mo. ;  Thiers*  French  Revolution,  3  v.  8vo. ;  JominVs 
Vie  Politique  et  Militaire  de  Napoleon,  1  v.  8vo. ;  RusseWa  France,  for  Schools ; 
Keightley^s  History  of  England,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Tarner*8  Anglo  Saxons,  2  v.  8vo. ; 
Hume^  Smollett  and  BisaeWg  History  of  England,  15  v.  8va ;  R/ipin  and  Tinda(*8 
do.  5  V.  2io. ;  Henry'8  da  12  v.  8vo. ;  Hallan^g  Ck>nstitutional  History  of  England, 

4  V.  8vo. ;  Clarendon'B  Rebellion,  6  v.  8vo. ;  Grodtrin*8  CJomraonwealth,  4  v.  8vo. ; 
Southey^a  Naval  History  of  ^^land,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Mackintotys  England,  1  v.  8vo. ; 
Tytler*8  Scotland,  7  v.  8vo. ;  Moore'$  Ireland,  2  v.  12mo. ;  RutBeWs  England,  for 
Schoob;  GraUan*8  Netherlands,  and  his  Switzerland,  each  I  v.  12mo. ;  Dunham* 9 
Grermanic  Empire,  3  v.  12mo. ;  Pfister^M  Histoire  de  PAUemagne,  10  v.  8va ;  Schil. 
ler*8  Thirty  Years'  War,  2  v.  8vo.;  Coxe^s  House  of  Austria,  5  v.  8vo. ;  Frederick 
the  GreaV*  Own  Times,  1  v.  8va ;  and  his  Seven  Years*  War,  2  v.  8vo. ;  WheatotCt 
History  of  the  Northmen,  I  v.  8vo. ;  Dunham's  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland, 
12mo.  (Cab.  Cycl.) ;  Vertofs  Revolutions  in  Sweden,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Voltaire's  Charles 
XII.  1  V.  l2mo. ;  Tboke^s  Russia,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Cozens  Russian  Discoveries,  and  Con. 
quest  of  Siberia,  1  v.  4to.;  MalleVs  Northern  Antiquities,  2  v.  8vo. 

American  Chronografhy. — Irving' s  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  3  v.  8vo. ; 
Robertson's  History  of  America,  2  v.  8vo.;  Herrerd's  General  History  of  America, 
(to  1725,)  6  V.  8vo.;  Delajield's  Antiquities  of  America,  1  v.  4to.;  Ran)nng*s  Re- 
searches  on  the  Mongol  Conquests  in  America,  1  v.  4to. ;  Bouchette's  History  and 
Topography  of  Canada,  3  v.  4to.;  Haliburton^s  Nova  Scotia,  2  v.  8vo.;  Burke* s 
European  Settlements  in  America,  2  v.  8vo.;  Grahame's  History  of  the  United 
States,  4  v.  8vo.;  Ramsay* s  United  States,  3  v.  8vo.,  and  his  Am.  Revolution, 
2  V.  8vo.;  Bancroft* s  History  of  the  United  States,  3  v.  8vo.;  Pitkin* s  History 
of  the  United  States,  2  v.  ovo.;  Marshall* s  Life  of  Washington,  5  v.  8vo.,  and 
plates,  or  2  ▼.  8vo.;  Bolta*s  War  of  Independence,  3  v.  8vo,;  the  Madison  Papers, 

5  V.  8vo.;  Braekenridge*s  Late  War,  1  v.  12mo.;  Morton*8  New  En^and^s  Memo- 
rial, 1  v.  12mo. ;  Cooper*s  History  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  2  ▼.  8vo. ;  Hole's^  Frost*s^ 
and  RusseWs  United  States,  for  Sdiools;  Barbaroux*s  Histoire  des  Etats  Unis, 
1  V.  18mo.;  Castillo's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  2  v.  8vo.;  Munoz*s  New 
World,  1  V.  8vo.;  Clavigero*8  Mexico,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Mills'  History  of  Mexico,  2  v.  8vo. ; 
Forbes*  California,  1  v.  8vo.;  Dupaix*s  Palenque,  &c.,  3  v.  2io. ;  Lord  Kingsbo- 
rough* s  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  7  v.  2io.;  Juarros*  Guatemala,  1  v.  8va;  Edwards* 
British  West  Indies,  2  v.  8vo.;  Brown's  St  Domingo,  2  v.  I2mo.;  Colombia, 
2v.  8vo.,  (London,  1822);  Simon*s  Conquistas  de  Tierra  Jlrme,  1  ▼.  4to.;  Oviedo*9 
Conquista  do  Venezuela,  1  v.  2io. ;  Alcedo*8  and  Garcilaso*s  Peru,  1  V.  2io^  (Spa- 
nish);  Pazo*s  and  Nuiies*  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  1  v.  8vo.;  Molina*s  His- 
tory  of  Chili,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Southey*s  History  of  Brazil,  3  v.  4to.  (The  Histories  of 
the  different  States  of  our  Union,  we  have  no  room  to  name.) 

VII.  DEPARTMENT — BIOGRAPHT. 

Lempriere*s  Universal  Biography,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Blake*s  Bibliographical  Dictionary, 

1  V.  8vo.;  PialCs  Universal  Biography,  chronologically  arranged,  5  v.  8vo.;  Priest- 
ley's Chart  of  Biography;  Axkin*s  General  Biography,  10  v.  4to.;  Dictionnaire 
Universelle  de  Biographie,  52  v.  8vo.;  and  Supplement,  in  progress;  Mrs.  Hays* 
Female  Biography,  6  v.  12mo. ;  Martin's  Biog.  Phil.,  or  Lives  of  Philosophers, 

2  V.  8vo.;  Mil\zia*s  Lives  of  Architects,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Cunningham's  Lives  of  Eminent 
Painters  and  Sculptors,  2  v.  12mo.;  Strvtt*8  Biographical  Dictionary  of  En. 
gravers,  2  v.  4to. ;  Barrett* s  Alchemystical  Philosophers,  8vo. ;  Goflwin*8  Necro- 
mancers, 1  V.  12mo.;  Macgillivray*s  Zoologists,  (to  Linnssus,)  12ma;  Celebrated 
Travellers,  3  v.  12mo.,  (Fam.  Lib.) ;  Clark's  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  1  v.  12ma; 
and  History  of  Kniff hthood,  2  v.  8va;  Porny*s  Heraldry,  1  v.  8vo.;  Edmondson*9 
Complete  Body  of  Heraldry,  1  v.  2io.;  Guillim*s  Heraldry,  1  v.  2io. 

EucLASsic  Biography. — Lempriere*s  Classical  Dictionary,  1  v.  8va;  Cormaek*$ 
Ancient  Philosophers,  2  v.  12n]o.;  Diogenes  Laerlius*  Ancient  Philosophers, 
2  v.  8vo.;  NoeV8  Dictionnaire  des  Personnages  de  T Antiquity,  1  v.  8vo.;  Kennel* s 
Grecian  Poets,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Crusius*  Roman  Poets,  2  v.  12mo. ;  Plutarch's  Lives, 

6  V.  8vo. ;  Cornelius  Nepos*  Excellent  Commanders,  (chiefly  Grcdao,)  1  ?.  8vo.; 
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Quintug  CurliuB'  Alexander  the  (Jreat,  2  v.  12mo.;  Williams*  do.,  1  v.  12mo^ 
(Fain.  Lib.);  De  La  Tour'* 8  Ilistoire  d^Epaminondas,  1  v.  12mo.;  Dacier*8  Vie  de 
Pythagore,  2  v.  12mo.;  Xenophon*8  Memorable  Things  of  Socrates,  1  v.  12mo.; 
MiddUtorCs  Life  of  Cicero,  3  v.  8vo.;  Berwick's  Scipio  Africanus,  Valerius,  Pom- 
ponius,  and  others,  1  v.  8vo.;  Suetonius'  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Ceesars,  1  v.  8vo.; 
Elton's  Roman  Emperors,  3  v.  12mo.;  Coolers  Life  of  Julius  CsDsar,  1  v.  12ma; 
Dacier^s  Marcus  Antoninus,  I  v.  Bvo.;  Herodian's  Commodus,  1  v,  12nio.;  P/e- 
chier*s  Theodosius,  1  v.  8vo.;  Mahoh's  Belisarius,  1  v.  12mo.;  Schomberg^s  Maece- 
nas, 1  V.  12mo.     (See  Christianity,  Gen.  Hist). 

Oriental  Biography. — Boulainvilier*s  Life  of  Mahomet,  1  v.  8vo.;  (see  Mo- 
hamedanism);  History  of  Seyd  Said,  Sultan  of  Mcftcat,  1  v.  6vo.;  De  La  Croix's 
History  of  Grenghiscan,  (Jenghis  Khan,)  1  v.  Bvo.;  Memoirs  of  Baber,  (Muham- 
med,)  Emperor  of  Hindostan,  1  v.  4to. ;  Memoirs  of  Abdulkurreem,  1  v.  8va ;  Me- 
moirs of  Ameerood,  (Ameer  Khan,)  1  v.  8vo.;  ScoiVs  Memoirs  of  Eradut  Khan, 
1  V.  4to.;  EllioVs  Life  of  Hafiz,  (Remut  Khan,)  1  v.  8va;  Self  our'' s  Life  of  Hazan, 
(Mohammed  Ali,)  8vo.;  History  of  Hyder  All,  2  v.  12mo.;  Eraser'' s  History  of 
Naider  Shah,  and  the  Moghol  Emperors,  1  v.  8vo.;  DavenporVs  Ali  Pasha,  1  v.  8va 

European    Biography. — Dover*s    Eminent  Sovereigns  of    Modern    Europe, 

1  V.  12mo.;  Mrs.  Jameson's  Female  Sovereigns,  2  v.  12mo.;  James*  Foreign  States- 
men, 1  v.  12mo.,  (Cab.  Cycl.);  Ro8Coe*s  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German  Novelists, 
3  v.  12mo.;  Litta*s  Celebrated  Families  of  Italy,  2  v.  8vo.;  (see  Christianity,  (Jen. 
Hist.) ;  Roscoe's  Leo  X.  4  v.  8vo.,  and  his  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  3  v.  8vo. ;  CampbeWs 
Petrarch,  1  v.  8vo.;  Northcote's  Titian,  2  v.  8vo.;  Duppa's  RafFael,  1  v.  8vo.,  and 
his  Michael  Angelo,  1  v.4to.;  Farneworth*s  Machiavel,  2  v.  4to.;  Quintana^s  Cele- 
brated Spaniards,  2  v.  12mo. ;  Roscoe*s  Cervantes,  1  v.  8vo.;  Holland* s  Lope  de 
Vega,  2  v.  ]2mo.;    Turpin*8  France   Illu8tr6,  6  v.  4to.;  James*  Charlemagne, 

2  v.  18mo.  (Fam.  Lib.);  Norvin'*s  Histoire  de  Napoleon,  4  v.  8vo.;  Memoirs  of 
Sully,  5  V.  8vo.,  and  De  Retz,  3  v.  8vo.;  Life  of  De  Thou,  (Thuanus,)  1  v.  8vo.; 
CondorceCs  Life  of  Turgot,  I  v.  6vo.;  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand,  2  v.  8vo.;  Builer^s 
Fenclon,  1  v.  12mo.;  Standi sh*8  Voltaire,  1  v.  8vo.;  Wafn*8  La  Fayette,  1  v.  8vo.; 
Camden*s  Biographia  Britannica,  5  v.  2io.;  Burke* s  British  Peerage,  1  v.  8vo. ; 
British  Lawyers,  Military  and  Naval  Commanders,  Statesmen,  Poets,  &,c.,  12mo., 
(in  the  Cab.  Cycl.) ;  Meadley*8  Algernon  Sydney,  1  v.  8vo. ;  {RusseWs  Cromwell, 
2  V.  18mo.,  (Fam.  Lib.);  Coxe*s  Duke  of  Marlborough,  2  v.  4to.;  Wellinf^toh's 
Despatches,  5  v.  8vo.;  Southey*s  Nelson,  1  v.  12mo.;  Wilberforce*s  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence, by  his  Sons,  5  v.  8vo. ;  Prior's  Burke,  I  v.  8vo.;  Brougham's  Eminent 
Statesmen,  2  v.  l2mo.;  Teignmouth*8  Sir  William  Jones,  1  v.  8vo.;  BurneVs  Lord 
Hale,  1  v.  l2mo.;  Montague*8  Lord  Bacon,  1  v.  8vo.;  Gilpin's  Latimer,  1  v.  8vo.; 
Scott* 8  Life  of  T.  Scott,  1  v.  12mo.;  Heber*s  Life  and  Journal,  by  his  Widow, 
2  V.  8vo.;  Gillies*  Whitefield,  1  v.  ]2mo.;  Hutchinson* s  Biog.  Medica,  (English,) 
2  V.  8vo. ;  BoswelVs  Johnson,  2  v.  8vo.,  or  12  v.  12mo.;  Prior*6  Goldsmith,  1  v.  8vo.; 
LockharVs  Scott,  2  v.  8vo.,  and  his  Bums,  1  v.  ]2mo.;  BretMter*8  Newton, 
1  V.  18mo.,  (Fam.  Lib.);  Davy's  Life,  hj  his  Brother,  2  v,  8vo.;  Dover* s  Frederick 
II.  of  Prussia,  2  v.  8vo.;  Memoirs  of  Prmce  Eugene,  1  v.  8vo.;  History  of  Maurice, 
Count  Saxe,  2  v.  12mo ;  Life  of  Blucher,  I  v.  8vo.;  Bowers'  Liib  of  LuUier,  1  v.  8vo.; 
Waterman* s  Life  of  Calvin,  1  v.  8vo.;  Builer*s  Erasmus,  1  v.  8vo.,  and  his  Grotius, 

1  V.  8vo/;  Memoirs  of  Goethe,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Life  of  Schiller,  1  v.  12mo.;  Boerhaav€*9 
Life,  1  V.  8vo.;  Brown's  Northern  Courts,  2  v.  8vo.;  Harte*s  Gustavus  Adolphus, 

2  V.  8vo.;  Meredith's  Bernadotte,  1  v.  8vo.;  Stoever*s  Linnaeus,  1  v.  4to.;  Palmer^$ 
Sobieski,  1  v.  8vo.;  History  of  Stanislaus,  1  v.  12mo.;  Toulmin*$  Socinus,  1  v.  8yo.; 
Life  of  Peter  the  Great,  I  v.  18mo.,  (Fam.  Lib.) ;  Tooke*s  Catharine  IL,  3  v.  8vo.; 
De  La  Verne* s  Souvarof.,  (Suwarow,)  1  v.  8vo.;  Memoirs  of  Baron  De  Tott, 
2  v.  8vo. 

American  Biography. — Belknap*s  American  Biography,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Attends  Am. 


Penn,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Wfr^*  Patrick  Henry,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Tudor*8  James  Otis,  1  v.  8vo. ; 
Sparks*  Life  of  Franklin,  2  v.  8vo.,  and  Writings,  8  v.  8vo. ;  Jay*s  Life,  by  his 
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Son,  2  V.  8vo. ;  Tucker* 9  Jefrerton,  2  v.  8va;  Rmnddpk^t  Corrcmiidenoe  of  Jefler- 
fK>n,  4  V.  8vo^  and  Lee*9  Remarks,  1  v.  8va ;  Spsrlui*  Morrii,  3  t.  0va. ;  Awuim*9 
Gerry,  2  v.  Svo. ;  Quiney^a  Life,  by  his  Son,  1  ▼.  Bra ;  StdgtwriefM  Liriiigvtaa, 
1  y.  bvo.;  Le«'«  Livrs  of  A.  and  R.  II.  Lee,  1  v.  8va ;  Wkeai9n*$  Pinkner,  I  t.  8va.; 
JoknBon'B  Life  of  Greene,  2  v.  4to.;  HamiUon*$  Life,  by  his  800,  3  ▼.  8va ;  Arat. 
phrey^s  Putnam,  I  v.  12rao. ;  fhrry^s  and  HVems*  Mmrioii,  each  1  t.  12ino.;  Amn^ 
Works  and  Life,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Hotack'g  Dc  Witt  Clinton,  1  t.  4ta ;  WttttiMon**  Me- 
moirs,  3  v.  Bvo. ;  DavU'  Burr,  2  v.  8va ;  Incidents  of  Frccident  Dwirht,  I  t.  ISina ; 
Memoirs  of  Whcclock,  1  v.  8va ;  Ihlmet'  Life  of  Stifes,  I  t.  8va;  Coldem't  Fnhon, 
1  V.  Bvo. ;  Barton's  Rittenhoose,  1  v.  Bra ;  OaWt  Life  of  West,  1  t.  Svo.;  HUtUim^t 
Memoirs  of  Bolivar,  2  v.  12mo.;  Memoirs  of  Gen.  Miller,  in  Peru,  9  r.  Sro. 

VIII.    DKTARTMENT— CALLOGRAPUT. 

Laharpe'g  Cours  do  I/itteraturc,  16  v.  8va;  D^ihutpouTs  Cours  de  Litt^rmtnre, 
3  V.  12ma ;  Sigmondi'M  I^itcraturc  of  the  South  of  £arq>c,  4  t.  8vo.  ;  F.  SeUeftePM 
History  of  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modem,  2  v.  8va ;  Dunlop'a  History  of  Fic- 
tion, 3  V.  I2ina 

EucLASsic  Callographt. — Valpy^t  Family  Classical  Library,  52  ▼.  ISmou,  or 
Harpers*  Reprints;  Homer^B  Iliad,  and  his  Odyssey,  both  tr.  by  Pope,  and  by 


tus,  1  V.  Bvo.;  Xenophon^M  Cyropa-dia,  tr.  by  Astley,  1  v.  8va;  Demosikemes*  Ora- 
tions, tr.  by  Lcland,  2  v.  ISmo. ;  Collectanea  Gneca  Minora,  1  t.  Svo,  and  Ma- 
jora,  2  v.  Bva ;  VirgiVs  iEneid,  tr.  by  Dryden ;  and  his  Georfifics,  tr.  by  Sothcby ; 
lMcan*B  Pharsalia,  tr.  by  Rowc,  1  v.  12ma;  Horace's  Poems,  tr.  by  Dr,  Francis, 
2  v.  18ma ;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  tr.  hj  Dryden,  2  v.  12ma;  JuvemsPa  Satires,  tr. 
by  Giffbrd,  2  v.  8va ;  Terence's  C-omedies,  tr.  by  Colman,  1  v.  Bva ;  Cicero's  Orm- 
tions  and  Epistles,  tr.  by  Gutlirie,  2  v.  8va ;  IHiny^s  Epistles,  tr.  by  Melmoth, 
2  V.  12mo. 

Orik.ntai.  Cai-Lograpiiv. — The  Monllakat,  (Arabian  Poems,)  pre  Sir  W.  Jones* 
Work8,  'Ito. ;  the  Arabian  Ni^rlits'  EntcrtainnientH,  tr.  by  Lane,  3  v.  Bvo. ;  Sady's 
(■iiliHtnn,  tr.  by  (Jladwin,  1  v.  Mvo. ;  FerdosVs  PoeiUH,  tr.  by  Champion,  1  v.  4la; 
DUtoUuh'a  Hahar  Danuch,  tr.  by  Scott,  1  v.  l2mo.;  tht»  Tooti  Namoh,  1  v.  Bva; 
Tkkhtirr  N«iiirh,  1  v.  12mo.;  MorreWs  Talcs  of  the  (icnii,  1  v.  I'Jma;  Webtr^s 
TalcH  of  the  East,  3  v.  Bvo.;  NizamVs  liaila  and  Majnoon,  1  v.  Bv. ;  the  Bha^at 
Gwta,  tr.  bv  Wilkins,  1  v.  4to. ;  Vishnu  Sfirman^s  Hitopadcsa,  and  Calidas"  Sacon- 
tala,  tr.  by  Jonrs,  1  v.  4to.;  Kinderslet/s  Hindoo  Literature, 2  v.  Bva ;  the  F<ntanate 
Union,  1  v.  l:2mo. ;  the  Orphan  of  China,  1  v.  l^mo. 

EuRopF.AN  C-ALLOGRAPiiv. — Sismondi^s  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
4  V.  Bvo.;  Dante^s  I)Kina  Comnicdia,  tr.  by  Cary,  3  v.  l2mo. ;  7<i«so*«  Jerusalem 
IXjlivcred,  tr.  by  Witfcn,  2  v.  12mo.;  Tasso's  Aniinta,  1  v.  12ma;  GmarinPs  Pas- 
tor Fido,  1  V.  l:}mo. ;  Ariosto*s  Orlando  Furioso,  tr.  by  Rom.*,  4  v.  Bva;  Peirarek^s 
Rime,  2  v.  Hvo.,  and  his  Triuinphsi,  tr.  by  Boyd,  12mo. ;  the  Chronicle  of  the 
<:id,  tr.  by  Southcy,  1  v.  4to. ;  (  VrvanU  s'  Don  Qiiixotte,  tr.  by  Smollett,  4  v.  12ma; 
Camoens'  Lusind,  tr.  by  Mickle,  2  v.  12mo.;  Villemain's  Coon  de  Litteraturc 
Fran^aise,  2  v.  Bvo. ;  Voltaire's  Ilcnriad,  tr.  by  Smollett,  1  v.  12mo.;  Racine,  Cor- 
ncille,  and  Molicre;  Dulard,  Le  Brun,  and  Lamartinc;  Feneloh*s  Tcleniachus, 


Paradise  Lost,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Pope's  Poetical  Works,  1  v.  B\'a ;  Thomson's  Seasons, 
1  v.  12mo.;  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  1  v.  12mo.;  Cotmrs  Poems,  1  v.  8va; 
CampbeiVs  Poems,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Rogers'  Poems,  1  v.  Bva ;  Bums*  Poems,  1  v.  8va; 
Wordsworth's  Poems,  1  v.  Bvo. ;  ScotVs  Poems,  1  v.  Bvo. ;  Byron's  Select  Poems, 
1  V.  Bvo.;  Southey's  Poems,  1  v.  Bvo;  Shakspeare;  Richardson's  Clarissa, 
7  V.  lOmo.;  Johnson's  Rasselas,  1  v.  12mo.;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
1  v.  12mo. ;  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feelinff,  2  v.  12mo. ;  JIfrs.  Radcliffe's  Mysteries  of 
IJdoIpho,  2  V.  12ma ;  Afiss  £</<r«rortA'»  Novels,  10  v.  12mo. ;  Miss  Porter's  Scottish 
Chiefs,  2  v.  12mo. ;  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Novels,  27  v.  12mo.,  or  5  v.  Bvo. ;  Bulwer's 
Rienzi,  Pompeii,  and  Athens,  each  2  v.  12mo. ;  James'  Novels,  I2ma ;  The  Specta. 
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tor,  8  V.  l2mo.,  or  2  v.  8vo. ;  The  Tatlcr,  6  v.  12rao. ;  The  Rambler,  3  v.  12ino. ; 
The  Guardian,  3  v.  12mo. ;  Brown*8  British  Cicero,  or  Selections  of  Speeches, 
3  V.  8vo. ;  Klop8tock*9  Messiah,  2  v.  12ino. ;  Goethe's  Herman  and  Dorothea, 
1  V.  12mo.;  Schiller^s  Wallenstein,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Goethe^s  Faust,  1  v.  12mo.;  Pesta- 
lozxi*8  Lienhardt  and  Gertrude,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Edwards  and  Parkas  Selections  from 
German  Literature,  3  v.  12mo. ;  MentzeVs  German  Literature,  3  v.  12mo. ;  Taylor^ s 
German  Poetry,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Bowring^s  Specimens  of  Russian  Poets,  2  v.  12mo. 

American  Callography. — The  Poets  of  America  Illustrated,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Bar- 
low'8Co\\imh\VL.f!L^^\.  12mo.;  Z>Mn^At'«  Conquest  of  Canaan,  1  v.  12mo.;  TrvmhrtlVs 
Mc  Fingal,  1  v.  8vo.;  Percival^s  Poems,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Halteck^a  Poems.  1  v.  8vo.; 
Bryonies  Poems,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Mrs.  Sigourney^s  Poems,  1  v.  12mo. ;  WilTis^  Poems, 
1  V.  12mo. ;  Hillhouse's  Tragedies,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Sprague^s  Writings,  1  v.  8vo. ; 
Dana's  Buccaneer,  2  v.  12mo. ;  PierporU^s  Airs  of  Palestine,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Long, 
fellott^s  Voices  of  the  Night,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Brown's  Wieland ;  and  his  Ormond, 
each  2  v.  12mo. ;  Cooper^s  Novels,  12mo. ;  Bird's  Novels,  12mo. ;  Kmnedy^s 
Novels,  12mo. ;  Irving^s  Works,  12mo.  or  8vo. ;  Miss  Sedgewick^s  Writings, 
12mo. ;  Wthster^s  Speeches,  1  v.  8vo. ;  E.  Everetfs  Speeches,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Dr. 
Channing*s  Discourses  and  Reviews,  8vo. ;  Willistoh's  Eloquence  of  the  United 
States,  5  v.  8vo. 

THIRD  PROVINCE.— PHYSICONOMY. 

General  Works. — Hutton*8  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dictionary,  2  v. 
4to. ;  Mrs.  Somerville^s  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Young's 
Essay  on  the  Powers  and  Mechanism  of  Nature,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Greaory's  Economy  of 
Nature,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Delafond's  Dictionary  of  tlie  Wonders  of  Nature,  1  v.  12mo. ; 
Whewell^s  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Reports  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, 10  v.  8vo. 

IX.   DEPARTMENT. — MATHEMATICS. 

Monlucld's  Histoire  des  Mathcmatiques,  4  v.  4to. ;  BossuVs  History  of  Mathe. 
matics,  1  v.  8vo. :  Dupin's  Mathematics  Practically  Applied,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Hutton'8 
Mathematics,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Davies'  Mathematical  Works,  8vo. ;  Lacroix's  Mathe- 
matical Works,  8vo. ;  Bourdon'' s  Works,  8vo. ;  Young^s  Mathematics,  8vo. ;  Gre- 
gory's Mathematics  for  Practical  Men,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Barrow's  Mathematical  Lectures, 
1  V.  8vo. ;  Simms  on  Mathematical  Instruments,  1  v.  8vo. 

Arithmetic. — Colburn's,  Smith's,  Keith's,  Green's,  and  Davies'  Arithmetics, 
and  Emerson's  First,  Second,  and  Third  Parts,  for  Schools ;  Leslie's  Philosophy 
of  Arithmetic,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Legendre's  Theorie  des  Nombres,  1  v.  4to. ;  BczouVs 
Arithmetique,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Bonny  castle's  Arithmetic,  1  v.  8vo. ;  White's  Mental  Arith- 
metic,  1  V.  8vo. ;  Hassler's  Arithmetic,  1  v.  12mo.;  Barlow's  Theory  of  Numbers, 
1  v.  8vo.;  Butler^s  Arithmetical  Questions,  1  v.  12mo.;  BurritVs  Multiplier,  or  In- 
terest Tables,  I  v.  18mo. ;  RowleVs  Interest  Tables,  1  v.  4to. ;  CrelWs  Rechentafeki, 
(Multiplication  and  Division  Tables,)  2  v.  8vo. 

Algebra. — Bailey's,  Colbum's,  Harney's,  Bridge's,  and  Davies'  Algebras  for 
Schools ;  Newton's  Arithmetica  Universalis,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Clairaut's  Elemens  d'Al- 
gebre,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Maclaurin^s  Algebra,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Simpson's  Algebra,  I  v.  8vo. ; 
Euler''s  Elements  of  Algebra,  2  v.  8vo. ;   Lacroix's  Algebra,  1  v.  8vo. ;   Davies' 


rithmic  Tables,  1  v.  4to. ;  CaUeVs  Tables,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Hassler^s  Tables  of  L<^ 
rithms,  1  v.  IShno.;  Vegans  Logfahthms  to  10  places,  1  v.  2io.;  Bagay's  Taues 
AstroDomiques,  (with  Log.  sines,  &<;.  for  each  second),  1  v.  4to. ;  WestphaVs  Lo- 
garithmische  Tafeln,  1  v.  4to. ;  Dohson's  Anti-logarithmic  Canon,  1  v.  2io. ;  La- 
Croix's  Calcul  des  Probabilities,  1  v.  8vo. ;  De  MorgatCs  Treatise  on  Probabilities, 
1  V.  12mo. 

Geometry. 
end's  Elements, 


4to. ;   Legendi^^  ^,  -j    ,  ,  _  . 

Geometry,  1  v.  4to.;  Blandi's  Geometrical  Problems,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Hassler's  Gfeometry, 
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1  V.  l2mo. ;  Piercers  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Gregory^B  Practical 
Geometry,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Young^s  Elements  of  Geometry,  1  v.  8vo. ;  HuUon's  Mensura- 
tion, 1  V.  8vo. ;  Ballard'a  Gauging  Unmasked,  1  v.  Bvo. ;  Hawney's  Mensuration, 
1  V.  12mo. ;  Manges'  Geometric  Descriptive,  1  v.  4to. ;  CrozeCa  Descriptive  Geome- 
try, 1 V.  8vo. ;  Dames'  Descriptive  Geometry,  I  v.  8vo. ;  Davietl*  Perspective,  Shades 
and  Shadows,  1  v.  8vo.;  JopUng^a  Isoperimetrical  Perspective,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Adama' 
Geometrical  and  Graphical  Essays,  1  v.  8vo.  and  plates. 

Ancylometry. — BioVa  Analytic  GJeometry,  ed.  by  Davies,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Farrar^g 
Analytical  Geometry,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Young''8  Analytical  Geometry,  I  v.  8vo.;  Lealie'a 
Greometrical  Analysis,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Simpson^ 8  Geometry,  and  Construction  of  Pro- 
blems, 1  V.  8vo. ;  Simp8on*8  Trigonometry,  1  v.  8vo. ;  LegendreU  Trigonometry,  (in 
Davies'  (Jeom.)  1  v.  8vo. ;  Hassler^g  Trigonometry,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Gregory's  Trigo- 
nometry, 12mo.  (London) ;  Peirce's  Trigonometry,  1  v.  8vo. ;  KeUy^a  Spherics,  1  v. 
&VO. ;  Simpson's  Conic  Sections,  1  v.  Bvo. ;  RobertsorCs  Conic  Sections,  1  v.  8va ; 
Peacock's  Conic  Sections,  1  v.  Bvo. ;  Bridgets  Conic  Sections,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Lacroix's 
Application  de  TAlgebre  ii  Geometric,  1  v.  Bvo. ;  Gummere's  Surveying,  1  v.  8vo. ; 
Dames'  Surveying,  1  v.  8vo. ;  FlinVs  Surveying,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Jamiesoii's  Treatise  on 
the  Construction  of  Maps,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Eastman's  Topography,  1  v.  8vo. 

Rheohetry. — Newton's  Method  of  Fluxions,  1  v.  4to. ;  Simpson's  Treatise  on 
Fluxions,  I  V.  8vo. ;  Maclaurin's  Treatise  of  Fluxions,  2  v.  4to. ;  Landen's  Residual 
Analysis,  1  v.  4to. ;  SaundersonU  Method  of  Fluxions,  ]  v.  Bvo. ;  Cousin's  Lemons 
de  Calcul  Diff.  et  Integral,  2  v.  Bvo. ;  Waring^ s  Meditationes  Analyticae,  1  v.  4to.; 
Vinct*s  Principles  of  Fluxions,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Lacroix  Traits  du  Calciil,  &c.  3  v.  4to. ; 
and  Trait6  Elementaire,  1  v.  Bvo. ;  Legendre's  Exercises  sur  le  Calcul  Integral,  3  v. 
4to. ;  Lagrange's  Lemons  sur  le  Calcul  des  Fonctions,  1  v.  Bvo.;  Lagrange^s 
Th^orie  des  Fonctions  Analytiques,  1  v.  4to. ;  Eulers*  Introduction  fit  TAnalyse  In- 
finitesimal, 2  V.  4to. ;  Carnot^s  Reflexions  sur  la  Metaphysique  du  Calcul  Infini- 
tesimal, 1  V.  Bvo. ;  Woodhouse  on  Isoperimetrical  Problems  and  the  Calculus  of 
Variations,  1  v.  Bvo. ;  BoucharlaVs  Calcul  Diff.  et  Int  1  v.  Bvo. ;  Farrar^s  Diff. 
and  Integral  Calculus,  1  v.  Bvo.;  Davies*  Calculus,  1  v.  Bvo.;  Young^s  Diffe- 
rential Calculus,  and  his  Integral  Calculus,  each  1  v.  Bvo.;  Meier  Hersch^s 
Tables,  1  v.  Bvo. 

X.   DEPARTMENT. ACROPHYSICS. 

General  Works. — Newton's  Philosophi®  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica, 
edited  by  Lcseiur  and  Jacquier,  4  v.  8vo. ;  HerschelVs  Discourse  on  the  Study  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  1  v.  12mo. ;  ArnotVs  Elements  of  Physics,  general  and  medi- 
cal, 2  V.  Bvo. ;  BioVs  Traite  de  Physique,  4  v.  Bvo. ;  PouilleVs  Elements  de  Physique 
et  de  M6t6orologie,  4  v.  Bvo. ;  Person's  Physique,  Bvo.  in  progress ;  Euler*s  Let- 
ters on  Natural  Philosophy,  2  v.  12mo. ;  Robisoh's  System  of  Mechanical  Philoso- 
phy, 4  V.  Bva ;  Gregorys  Natural  Philosophy,  2  v.  Bvo. ;  CavaUo*s  Elements  of 
Nat.  or  Experimental  Philosophy,  2  v.  Bvo. ;  Adams'  Lectures  on  Nat  Philosophy, 
5  V.  8va ;  Farrar^s  Course,  4  v.  Bvo. ;  Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy,  2  v.  Bva.; 
Young^s  Natural  Philosophy,  2  v.  4to.  or  I  v.  8va;  Johnson's  Scientific  Class 
Book,  3  V.  12mo. ;  Mrs.  MarceVs  Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy,  edited  by 
Blake  and  Jones ;  and  Grvnd'Sy  ComstocWs^  Blair* s^  and  Olmsted's  for  Schools. 

MscHANics. —  Wallis*  Mechanica,  1  v.  4to.;  Euler*s  Mechanica,  2  v.  4to. ; 
EfMrson*^  Principles  of  Mechanics,  1  v.  %vo. ;  Atwood  on  Rectilineal  and  Rotary 
Motion,  1  V.  Bvo. ;  Ferguson's  Lectures  on  Mechanics,  2  v.  Bvo. ;  Bridge's  Me- 
chanics, 1  V.  Bvo. ;  Vince^s  Mechanics,  1  v.  Bvo. ;  Gregon/'s  Mechanics,  3  v.  Bvo. ; 
Farrar*s  Mechanics,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Renwick's  Mechanics,  1  v.  8vo.;  Young*s 
Mechanics,  1  v.  Bvo. ;  Millington's  Mechanics,  1  v.  Bvo. ;  BoucharlaVs  Mechanics, 
tr.  by  Courtenay,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Francoeur^s  Trait6  Elementaire  de  M^canique,  1 
V.  Bvo. ;  Prony's  Lemons  de  M6c4inique  Analy  tique,  2  v.  4to. ;  La  grangers  Af  6ca- 
nique  Analytique,  2  v.  4to. ;  Poisson^s  Traits  de  M^canique,  2  v.  Bvo. ;  Kater*s 
Mechanics,  and  Lardner's  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics,  each  1  v.  12mo.,  (Cab. 
Cycl.) ;  Jameson's  Mechanics  of  Fluids,  1  v.  Bvo. ;  Piercers  Acoustics,  1  v.  Bvo. 

Astronomy. — Blake's,  Grund'Sy  and  Olmsted's  Astronomies  for  Schools; 
BurritVa  Geography  of  the  Heavens,  (for  Schools,)  1  v.  12mo.  and  Atlas ;  Mrs, 
SomervilWs  5fechanism  of  the  Heavens,  1  v.  IBmo. ;  BaiUy's  Histoire  de  PAstro- 
nomie  Ancienne  et  Modeme,  4  v.  4to. ;  Ptolmey's  Magna  Constructio,  (Alma- 
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gest)  2  V.  2io. ;  Newton'g  System  of  the  World,  1  v.  8vo. ;  D,  Gregory^s  Elements 
of  Astronomy,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Ferguson's  Astronomy  made  easy,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Bonny' 
ca8Ue*8  Introduction,  1  v.  8vo. ;  O.  Gregory^ s  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  1  v.  8vo. ; 
Vince's  Astronomy,  3  v.  4to. ;  Woodhouse^s  Astronomy,  2  v.  Svo. ;  J)elambre*§ 
Afitronomie,  3  v.  4to. ;  La  Landers  Astronomie,  3  v.  4to. ;  Francoeur^a  Uranogra- 
phie,  1  V.  Svo. ;  and  Astronomie  Pratique,  1  v.  Svo.;  La  Place's  Systeme  du 
Monde,  5  v.  4to ;  and  his  M^canique  Celeste,  tr.  by  Bowditch,  4  v.  4to. ;  Her» 
scheWs  Astronomy,  1  v.  12mo.;  Brinckley^s  Astronomy,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Gummere*8^ 
Norton's^,  and  Olmsted's  Astronomies,  1  v.  Svo.  for  Colleges ;  Pearson's  Practical 
Astronomy,  3  v.  4to. ;  Mason's  Practical  Astronomy,  1  v.  Svo. ;  SantinVs  Element! 
di  Astronomia,  2  v.  4to. ;  Mayer^s  and  Maskelyne's  Tables  and  Catalogues ;  The 
Nautical  Almanac ;  the  Yahrbuck,  and  the  Connaissancc  des  Temps,  each  Svo. 
(continued  annually) ;  BesseVs  l^abulsB  Regiomontanse,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Beer  and 
Maedler^s  Selenographia,  1  v.  4to.  with  Map ;  Bode's  Uranographia,  2  v.  2io. ; 
London  Astron.  Society ^s  Transactions;  Littroib*s  Astronomical  Works,  and 
Shumacher^s  do. 

Optics. — De  Dominis  dc  Radiis  Visus  et  Lusis,  1  v.  2io. ;  Kepler^s  Dioptrica, 
1  V.  4to. ;  Baptista  Portals  Magia  Naturalis,  1  v.  2io. ;  Kircher^s  Ars  Magna 
Lucis  et  UmbrcB,  1  v.  2io. ;  Newton^s  Optics,  1  v.  4to. ;  Bouguer^s  Traits 
d'Optique,  I  v.  4to. ;  Stnith^s  Complete  System  of  Optics,  2  v.  4to. ;  Priestly  on 
Vision,  Light,  and  Colours,  1  v.  4to. ;  Adams  on  the  Microscope,  1  v.  Svo.  and 
Atlas  ;  and  on  Vision,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Macmcar''s  Inquiries  concerning  Light,  1  v.  Sva; 
Farrar^s  Optics,  1  v.  Svo.;  Brewster's  Optics,  edited  by  Bache,  1  v.  12mo. ; 
BartletCs  Optics,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Coddington^s  Optics,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Lloyd  on  Light  and 
Vision,  1  V.  Svo. ;  HerscheWs  Treatise  on  Light,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Young'' s  Optics,  1 
V.  Svo. ;  Delezennt*s  Notes  sur  la  Polarization,  1  v.  Svo. 

Cerau.nics. — Franklin^s  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Electricity,  1  v.  4to. ; 
Priestley^s  History  of  Electricity,  1  v.  4to. ;  Beccaria  on  Artificial  Electricity, 

1  v.  4to. ;  Cavallo  on  Electricity,  3  v.  Svo. ;  Cuthbertson's  Practical  Electricity 
and  Galvanism,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Singer^s  Elements,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Thompson's  Outline  of 
Electricity  and  Heat,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Farraday^s  Experimental  Researches,  1  v.  Svo. ; 
Becquerel  Sur  L'Electricit6,  &.C.,  7  v.  Svo.;  Bostock's  History  of  Galvanism,  1  v.  Svo. ; 
Gilbert's  Phyeiologia  de  Magnete,  1  v.  4to. ;  Michell  on  Artificial  Magnets,  1  v.  Svo.; 
Cavallo  on  Magnetism,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Brewsier^s  Magnetism,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Scoresby^s 
Magnctical  Investigations,  1  v.  Svo.;  Barlovo's  Magnetical  Attractions,  1  v.  Svo. ; 
Gauss'  De  Magnete,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Roget  on  Electro-Magnetism,  (Lib.  of  Use.  Knowl.) ; 
Sturgeon's  Electro-Magnetism,  1  v.  Svo. ;  and  his  Annals,  (periodical) ;  Leslie's 
Experimental  Inquiry  on  Heat,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Lardner^s  Treatise  on  Heat,  1  "v.  12mo. ; 
Redjield  on  American  Storms,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Reid's  Law  of  Storms,  1  v.  4to. ;  Dalion't 
Meteorological  Essays,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Daniels'  Meteorology,  1  v.  Svo. ;  For  sterns  Dic- 
tionary of  do.,  1  V.  Svo.;  Espy's  Philosophy  of  Storms,  1  v.  Svo. 

Chemistry. — ComstocWs^  Lincoln's,  Jones'*  (New  Conversations,)  Grund's,  and 
GaWs,  for   Schools;   Boerhaave's  Chemistry,  1  v.  4to.;   Lavoisier^s   Elements, 

2  V.  Svo.:  Davy's  Chemical  Philosophy,  and  his  Agricultural  Chemistry,  each 
1  v.  Svo.;  Brande's  Manual  of  Chemistry,  1  v.  Svo.;  Thomson's  History  of  Chemis- 
try,  2  v.  12mo.;  and  Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies,  2  v.  Svo.;  Turner's  Chemistry, 
1  V.  Svo.  or  12mo. ;  Faraday's  Chem.  Manipulation,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Berselius'  Traits  de 
Chimie,  8  v.  Svo. ;  including  Use  of  the  Blowpipe,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Griffin  on  the  Blow- 
pipe,  1  V.  ISmo. ;  Dumas'  Chimie,  5  v.  Svo. ;  Rose's  Analytical  Chemistry,  1  v.  Svo.; 
Berthier's  Analyse  par  la  voie  seche,  2  v.  Svo. ;  lire's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy,  1  v.  Svo.;  Hare's  Elements,  1  v.  Svo.;  Silliman's  Elements,  2  v.  Svo.; 
Webster's  Chemistry,  1  v.  Sva ;  Beck's  Manual,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Renujick's  Elements, 
1  V.  12mo.;  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry,  1  v.  Svo. 

XI.  DEPARTMENT — 1DIOPHY8IC8. 

Good's  Book  of  Nature,  1  v.  Svo.;  White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome, 
1  v.  12mo. ;  Aikin's  Natural  History  of  the  Year,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Blumenbach's  Ele- 
ments of  Natural  History,  I  v.  Svo ;  Goldsmith's  History  of  the  Earth  and  Ani- 
mated Nature,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Buffon's  Natural  History,  12  v.  Svo. ;  or  abridged  in  5  v. 
or  2  V. ;  Linntnus'  System  of  Nature,  tr.  by  Turton,  7  v.  Svo. ;  Mudie's  Popular 
Guide,  1  V.  12mo. ;  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Brown's 
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Taxidenny,  (on  preparing  specimens,)  1  v.  12mo. ;  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Na- 
torelles,  60  v.  8vo. 

Botany. — Lincoln's^  Blake^s^  and  Comstock^Sy  for  Schools ;  Wildenow^s  Linnaei 
Species  Plantarum,  9  v.  8vo. ;  and  Introduction  to  Botany,  1  v.  8vo. ;  De  Candolle's 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  Plants,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Jvssitu'a  Genera  Plantarum, 

2  V.  8vo. ;  Lindley*8  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System,  1  v.  8vo. ;  RticTs  Science 
of  Botany,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Grays  Botany,  1  v.  12mo. ;  NuitalVs  Botany,  1  v.  12mo. ; 
Lte^9  Botany,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Loudon's  EncvclopaBdia  of  Plants,  1  v.  8vo. ;  EatorCs 
Manual  of  Botany,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Dt  Candolle's  Prodromus  Systematis  Naturalis,  (in 
progress) ;  Endlicher's  Genera  Plantarum  sec.  Ord.  Nat  2  v.  8vo. ;  Miehaux'  North 
American  Sylva,  4  v.  8vo. ;  Browne* s  Sylva  Americana,  or  Forest  Trees  of  the 
U.  States,  1  V.  8vo. ;  Barton* s  Botany,  1  v.  8vo. ;  and  his  Flora  Americana,  3  v.  4to. ; 
Eaton  and  Wright^s  North  American  Botany,  1  v.  8vo.;  NuitalVs  Genera  of 
North  American  Plants,  2  v.  12mo. ;  Torrey^s  and  Gray*s  Flora  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Bigelow's  American  Medical  Botany,  3  v.  4to. ;  Bar- 
toh*s  do.,  2  V.  4to. ;  EUiotVs  Botany  of  the  Southern  States,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Michaux* 
Flora  Americana,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Pursch^s  do.,  2  v.  8vo. 

Zoology. — Trimmer* s  Natural  History,  for  Schools;  Bingley*8  Animal  Biogra- 
phy, 3  V.  8vo. ;  Shaw's  General  Zoolog^y,  6  v.  8vo. ;  FUming*s  Philosophy  of  Zoolo. 
gy,  1  V.  8vo. ;  Cuwer*s  Animal  Kingdom,  (M'Murtrie's  translation,)  4  v.  8vo. ; 
Cumer*s  R6gne  Animal,  illustrated,  in  progress;  and  his  Ossemens  Fossiles, 
10  V.  8vo. ;  Goldfuss*  Petrefacten,  (G«r.,)  2  v.  2io.;  Parkinson* s  Organic  Remains, 

3  V.  4to. ;  Buckland  on  Organic  Remains.  1  v.  4to. ;  Conrad's  Fossib  of  the  Medial 
Tertiary  of  the  U.  S.,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  2  v.  8vo. ; 
Bewick's  General  History  of  Quadrupeds,  2  v.  8vo. ;  or  PennanVs  do.,  2  v.  4to. ; 
Godman*s  American  Natural  History,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Harlan*s  Fauna  Americana, 
(American  Quadrupeds,)  1  v.  8vo. ;  Montagu* s  Ornithological  Dictionary,  1  v.  8vo. ; 
Lesson*s  Omithologie,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Latham's  General  Synopsis  of  Birds,  10  v.  4to. ; 
WH8on*8  American  Ornithology,  9  v.  2io. ;  and  Bonaparte's  Supplement,  4  v.  2io. ; 
Goodrich* s  Abridgment  of  Wilson,  1  v.  12mo. ;   Audubon* s  Birds  of  America, 

4  V.  2io. ;  and  Ornithological  Biography,  5  v.  8vo. ;  NuitaWs  Ornithology  of  the 
U.  States,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Temminck's  Ornithologie,  (Fr.,)  in  progress ;  Donovan* s  Natural 
History  of  British  Fishes,  5  v.  8vo. ;  Bloch's  Ichthiology,  9  v.  2io.,  (Ger.) ;  Agassiz* 
Poissons  Fossiles,  in  progress,  2io. ;  Cuvier  and  Valencienne*8  Hist.  Nat  des 
Poissons,  20  v.  8vo. ;  Agassiz*  Poissons  d'Eau  Douce,  1  v.  2io. ;  Smith's  Fishes  of 
Massachusetts,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Holbrook's  North  American  Herpetology,  5  v.  4to. ; 
Crouch* s  Introduction  to  Lamarck's  Conchology,  1  v.  4to. ;  Lamarck's  Animaux 
sans  Vert6bres,  10  v.  8vo. ;  WyatVs  Manual  of  C!onchology,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Con. 
tad's  Unionidffi,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Haldeman*8  Limniades,  I  v.  8vo. ;  Geoffroy*8  Histoire 
des  Insectes,  2  v.  4to. ;  Fabricius*  Entomology,  (German,)  5  v.  8vo. ;  Kirby  and 
Spence*s  History  of  Insects,  4  v.  8vo. ;  Say*s  Entomology,  3  v.  8vo. ;  WestV}Ood*s 
Entomology,  1  v.  8vo. 

Mineralogy. — Conversations  on  Mineralogy,  and  Comstock*s  Mineralogy,  for 
Schools ;  Mohs*  Treatise  of  Mineralogy,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Hauy*s  Trait6  de  Mineralo. 

fie,  5  V.  8vo. ;  Werner  on  Fossils,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Kirwan*s  Elements  of  Mineralogy, 
V.  8vo. ;  Jameson's  System  of  Mineralogy,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Philips*  Introduction,  and 
his  Outline  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  each  1  v.  12mo. ;  'rhomson*8  Outline  of 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Chemical  Analysis,  2  v.  8  vo. ;  Ure*s  Dictionary,  see 
mider  Chemistry ;  Cleaveland's  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and  Greology,  2  v.  8vo. 
Shepard*s  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Dana*s  Mineralogy,  1  v.  8vo. ; 
Sowerby*s  British  Mineralogy,  5  v.  8vo. ;  Robinson* s  Catalogue  of  Am.  Minerals, 
1  V.  8vo. ;  Pinkerton*8  Petralosry,  a  Treatise  on  Rocks,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Allan's  Mine- 
ralogy,  1  v.  8vo. ;  BeudanVs  Mineralogie,  2  v.  8vo. ;  BreiihaupCs  Mineralogy, 
(Ger.)  2  v.  8vo. ;  Del  Rio*8  Orictognosia,  (Span.)  2  v.  8vo. 

Geology. — Comstock's,  Mather's^  or  Hitchcock's  Geology,  for  Schools ;  LyeWs 
Elementary  Geology,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Hutton*s  Theory  of  the  Earth,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Play, 
fair's  Geology,  1  v.  8vo. ;  HumholdVs  Geognostical  Essay  on  the  Supcrpoeition  of 
Rocks,  2  V.  8vo. ;  Cuvier* s  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  1  v.  8vo. ;  and  his 
Discourse  on  the  Revolutions,  (Slc,  1  v.  12 mo.;  BakeweWs  Introduction  to  Geolo. 
gy,  1  V.  8vo. ;  Buckland's  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  2  v.  8vo. ;  De  La  Beche*s 
Geological  Manual,  1  v.  8vo. ;  his  How  to  observe  Geology,  1  v.  12mo. ;  and  his 
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Geological  Essays,  1  v.  8vo. ;  LyelVg  Principles  of  Geology,  2  v.  8vo. ;  ManteWs 


Conybeare  and  Phillips^  Geology  of  England 
Silurian  System,  2  v.  4to. ;  Hitchcock's  Survey  of  Massachusetts,  1  v.  Hvo. ;  Jack- 
«oii*«,  Roger8\  and  other  Surveys ;  Maclure's  Observations,  I  v.  8vo. ;  Dauheny*8 
Description  of  Volcanoes,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Boose's  Primary  Greology,  1  v.  8vo. ;  BroniCs 
Lethea  Geognostica,  2  v.  4to. 

Xll.  DEPARTMENT — AKDROPHYStCS. 

General  Works. — ^Forbes  and  ConoUy's  Medical  Dictionary,  4  v.  8vo. ;  R^per 
toire  des  Sciences  Medicates,  in  progress ;  Hooper'' s  Medical  Dictionary,  1  v.  8vo. ; 
Dunfrlisoii's  Medical  Lexicon,  or  Dictionary,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Black's  Historical  Sketch 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1  v.  8vo. ;  SprengeVs  Histoire  de  Medicine,  7  v.  8vo. ; 
CabanVs  Revolutions  of  Medical  Science,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Prichard's  Researches  into 
the  Physical  History  of  Man,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Combers  Constitution  of  Man,  1  v.  12mo. ; 
Hoaacks  Lecture  on  Medical  Education,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Becks  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
2  V.  8vo. ;  Orfila's  Medicine  Legale,  2  v.  8vo. 

Andronomy. — AlcolVs  House  I  live  in,  Griscom*s  Animal  Mechanism,  and 
Smith's  Class  Book  of  Anatomy,  for  Schools ;  HaywardTs^  Coate8\  or  Comstocks 
Physiology,  for  Schools ;  BeWs  Anatomy,  2  v.  8vo.,  and  Engravings ;  Wistar^s 
System  of  Anatomy,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Horner'' s  Special  Anatomy,  2  v.  8vo.,  and  Practical 
Anatomy,  1  v.  8vo. ;  PaxtorCs  Anatomy,  2  v.  8vo. ;  the  London  Dissector,  or  Guide 
to  Anatomy,  1  v.  12mo. ;  CloqueVs  Anatomic  de  I'Homme,  5  v.  2io. ;  Monroes 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  3  v.  8vo. ;  BichaVs  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  4  v.  8vo.; 
Oliver^ 8  Physiology,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Bostocks  Physiology,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Mugendie^s  Phy- 
siology, 1  V.  8vo. ;  DunglisoiCs  Physiology,  2  v.  8vo« ;  Richerand's  Physiology, 

1  V.  8vo. ;  Barclay^s  Inquiry  concerning  Life  and  Organization,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Dar- 
wifCs  Zoonomia,  2  v,  8vo. ;  Combe's  Physiology,  J  v.  8vo.  j  Muller^s  Physiology, 

2  V.  8vo. ;  Bailey^s  Morbid  Anatomy,  1  v.  2io. ;  Bell  on  the  Brain,  1  v.  4to. ;  Gall 
and  Spurzheim^s  Anatomic  du  Cerveau,  &c.,  4  v.  4to.,  and  plates ;  Mackenzie  on 
the  Eye,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Kramer  on  the  Ear,  1  v.  8vo. ;   Ooddard  on  the  Nerves, 

1  V.  4to. ;  Laennec  on  the  Chest,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Douglas  on  the  Muscles,  1  v.  8vo. ; 
Ooddard  on  the  Arteries,  1  v.  4to.;  Williams  on  the  Lungs,  1  v.  8vo.;  Hope  on 
the  Heart,  1  v.  8vo. ;  HurUer  on  the  Blood,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Boyer  on  the  Bones,  1  v.  8vo. ; 
Brodie  on  the  Joints,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Rush  on  the  Voice,  1  v.  8vo. 

Pharmacology. — Paris'  Pharmacologia,  1  v.  8vo. ;  CullerCs  Materia  Medica, 

2  V.  8vo. ;  WoodvxLle's  Medical  Botany,  4  v.  4to. ;  (see  Botany ;)  Bigelow's  Materia 
Medica,  1  v.  8vo.;  Barton's  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  2  v.  12mo. ; 
Chapman's  Materia  Modica  and  Therapeutics,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Eberle's  Materia  Medi- 
ca and  Therapeutics,  2  v.  8vo. ;  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Dispensa- 
tories,  8vo. ;  Eclectic  Dispensatory,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Wood  and  Bache's  Dispensatory, 
1  v.  8vo. ;  the  Pharmacopeia  of  the  U.  S.,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Dunglison's  Therapeutics, 
1  v»  8vo. ;  OrJUa  on  Poisons,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Christison  on  Poisons,  1  v.  8vo.;  Willich  on 
Diet  and  Regimen,  I  v.  8vo. ;  Bell  on  Baths,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Brande  on  Mineral  Wa- 
ters, 1  V.  8vo. ;  Hamilton  on  Purgatives,  1  v.  8vo.;  Maculloch  on  Malaria,  1  v.  8vo.; 
Druggists  Manual,  1  v,  8vo. ;  Merat  and  De  hens'  Dictionnaire  de  Matidre  Medi- 
cale,  5  V.  8vo. ;  Dictionnaire  des  Drogues,  3  v.  8vo. 

TfiEREOLOGT. — Buchan^s  Domestic  Medicine,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Coates*  Domestic  Medi- 
cine, 1  V.  8vo. ;  Dunglison  on  Hygiene,  1  v.  8vo. ;  KUchiner''s  Art  of  Prolonging 
Life,  1  V.  12mo.;  Hippocrates^  Aphorisms,  and  his  Prognostics,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Syden- 
ham^s  Medical  Works,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Cullen^s  First  Lines,  2  v.  8vo.,  and  his  Nosology, 
1  V.  8vo. ;  Brown^s  Elements  of  Medicine,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Good's  Study  of  Medicine, 
5  and  2  v.  8vo. ;  Eberle's  Practice  of  Medicine,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Thomas*  Modern  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  1  V.  8vo.;  Gregory^ s  General  Practice  of  Physic,  2  v.  8vo.;  Rusks 
Medical  Inquiries,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Jackson^s  Principles  of  Medicme,  1  v.  8vo. ;  HosacVs 
Nosology  and  Practice,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Mackintoshes  Practice  of  Medicine,  2  v.  8vo. ; 
Stokes  do.,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Graves^  do.,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Broussais*  Pathology,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Bi- 
eJuiVs  Pathology,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Cruveilhier^s  Anatomie  Pathologique,  2io.,  in  pro- 
ffreas;  Hall  on  Dia^osis,  1  v.  8vo.;  Ellis*  Medical  Formulary,  1  v.  8vo.;  GaUuys 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  1  v.  8vo. }  Armstrong  on  Fevers,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Louis  on  Ic  d- 
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low  Fever,  1  v.  8vo.;  Thompson  on  Inflammation,  1  v.  8vo.;  Clarice  on  Consumption, 
1  V.  8vo.;  Johnson  on  Liver  Complaints,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Rayer^s  Maladie  dee  Reins,  2io., 
in  progress;  Bell  and  Condie  on  the  Cholera,  1  v.  §vo.;  Hancock  on  Pestilence, 
1  V.  8vo. ;  Gallup  on  Epidemics,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Bateman  on  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
1  Y.  4to. ;  Cheyne  on  Dropsy,  1  v.  12mo.;  Scudamore  on  Gout  and  Rheumatism, 
1  Y.  8vo. ;  Eaquirol  on  Insanity,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Dewees  on  Females,  1  v.  8vo.,  and  on 
Children,  1  v.  8vo. 

Chirurqery. — Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Cooper^s  First  Lines  of 
Surgery,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Aberneihy*s  Surgical  Worts,  3  v.  8vo. ;  BelVs  System  of  Sur- 


cales,  11  v.  8vo.;  A.  Cooper^s  Lectures,  ed.  by  Lee,  3  v.  8vo.;  BeU  on  Wounds, 

1  v.  8vo. ;  Guthrie  on  Gun  Shot  Wounds,  1  y.  8vo. ;  Larry*s  Military  Surgery, 

2  Y.  8vo. ;  Harris^  Dental  Surgery,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Coster'* s  Manual  of  Surgical  Opera- 
tions, 1  v.  12mo. ;  Denmah*8  Midwifery,  ed.  by  Francis,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Dewees'  do., 

1  Y.  8vo. ;  Velpeau^s  Midwifery,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Meigs*  Philadelphia  Practice,  1  v.  12mo. 

FOURTH  PROVINCE— TECHNOLOGY. 

General  Works. — Hasen's  Panorama  of  Professions  and  Trades,  for  Schools ; 
BigeUno^s  Technology,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Crabbers  Universal  Technological  Dictionary, 

3  v.  4to. ;  Martinis  Circle  of  the  Mechanical  Arts,  1  v.  4to. ;  Imison's  School  of 
Arts,  2  v.  8vo.;  Lewis*  Phil.  Commerce  of  Arts,  1  y.  4to.;  iSyntM*f  Mechanic,  or 
Practical  Inventions,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute ;  Mackenzie's 
5000  Receipts,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Ure*s  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  1  v.  8va ;  RoUin  on  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients,  4  v.  8vo. ;  Whitens  History  of  Inventions  and 
Discoveries,  1  v.  8va ;  Beckman^s  History  of  Inventions,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Dumas*  Chimie 
Appliqu^e  aux  Arts,  5  v.  8vo. ;  Dictionnaire  Technolo^que,  22  v.  8vo. ;  Diction, 
naire  de  Plndustrie  Manufacturi^re,  10  v.  8vo. ;  PrechtVs  Woerterbuch,  14  v.  8vo.; 
Jaeobson^s  Technologisches  Woerterbuch,  6  v.  4to. ;  Encyclopedic  des  Arts  et  Me* 
tidrs,  15  Y.  2io. 

XIII.   DEPARTMENT ARCHITECHNICS. 

RondeleVs  Art  de  Batir,  5  v.  4to. ;  Borgnis*  M^canique  Appliqude  aux  Arts, 
8  V.  4to.,*  Christianas  Traits  de  M^canique  IndustrieUe,  4  v.  4to. ;  DoulioVs  Cours 
El^mentaire  de  Construction,  2  v.  4to. ;  Sganzin's  Cours  de  Construction,  4to.,  and 
plates,  in  progress. 

Hylurgy. — Tredgold  on  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Duleau's  Essai 
sur  le  Resistance  du  Fer  Forge,  1  v.  4to. ;  Pelouze's  Art  du  Maitre  de  Forges, 

2  v.  1 2mo. ;  BonnoVs  Detail  General  des  Fcrs,  Fontes,  Serrurerie,  &C.,  1  v.  8yo.  ;  Cot- 
tingham*s  Smith  and  Founder's  Director,  1  v.  2io. ;  Williams*  Mineral  Kingdom, 
(on  Mining,)  2  v.  8vo. ;  Hefon  de  ViUefosse  de  la  Richesse  Minerale,  3  v.  4to.,  and 
plates;  Karsten's  Allgemeine  Hottenkunde,  5  v.  8va,  with  plates,  (on  Metal- 
lurgy) ;  Brard's  Exploitation  des  Mines,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Delius  do.,  2  v.  4to. ;  Prony 
sur  la  Poussec  des  Terrcs,  1  v.  4to.;  MaynieVs  Poussee  des  Terres,  &c.,  1  v.  4to.; 
Shawns  Operative  Masonry,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Pelouze^s  Art  du  Briquetier,  Chaufbumier 
ct  Charbonnicr,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Nicholson's  Treatise  on  Stone  Cutting,  1  v.  8vo. ;  De 
Nuelle^s  Traite  Particulier  de  Ma^onnerie,  I  v.  4to. ;  Vallee's  Traite  de  la  Coupe 
des  Picrres,  1  v.  4to. ;  Tieussart  sur  Ics  Mortiers,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Totten  on  Mortars, 
1  v.  8vo. ;  Barlow  on  the  Strength  and  Stress  of  Timber,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Chapman  on 
the  Preservation  of  Timber,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Tredgold's  Elementary  Principles  of  Car- 
pentry, 1  v.  4to. ;  Nicholson's  Carpenter's  New  Guide,  1  v.  4to. ;  Benjamin's  Prac- 
tical House  Carpenter,  1  v.  4to. ;  Segur  on  Tanning,  1  v.  8vo. 

Machinery. — Nicholson's  Operative  Mechanic,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Gregory^s  Mechanics, 

3  V.  8vo. ;  Babbage  on  Machinery,  1  v.  8vo. ;  LeupokTs  Theatrum  Machinarum, 
5  Y.  2io. ;  Enc.  Metropolitana,  Art.  Manufactures,  1  v.  4to. ;  Haehette*s  Traitd  des 
Machines,  1  v.  4to. ;  Lanz  et  BHancourCs  Composition  des  Machines,  1  v.  4to.; 
Coulomb's  Machines  Simples,  1  v.  4to. ;  Evans*  Millwright's  Guide,  1  v.  8va ; 
Batdcs  on  Mills,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Buchanan  on  Mill  Work,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Smeaton  on  the 
Powers  of  Wind  and  Water  to  turn  Mills,  1  v.  8vo. ;  PonceleVs  Trait*  des  Room 


MBUOOIUPIIT.  fiW 

IIjnlFaaliquea,  1  t.  4ui.;  Pmrtiuftm*§  Aceoimt  of  tht  Staun  EofUM,  1  ▼.  8fa; 
JKrar«ff*«  Anrrdotrn  ofiMrmm  lliurine*,  9  v.  Itfmo.;  Imrdmtr  on  the  Ol0un  Eofiat^ 
1  T.  Hvo.;  Mmariri  on  the  Strain  Knipinr,  I  ▼.  Sra;  JVedgM  on  the  SlMfll 
fififinr,  ^  T.  4tn.;  OmUotoaff*$  lit»tiity  oi'the  Steam  Knffaie,  1  T.  Svo. 

ARTiiiTVCTfAc.— ll'iUiiif*  (*i%il  ArrhiUTturo  of  ViUuviiw,  9  v.  4la;  IVkr*^ 
PaJUdio**  ArchiU>ctuns  1  v.  9ia;  CkmmUrs'  i*i%il  ArchitecUira,  1  v.4ta;  9twmff9 
Dielioiurj  of  Architrcturr,  3  r.  Hra ;  A*i«A«(Mii*f  Dirtioiuu'y  of  Afdiiteet«% 
S  V.  4lou:  Simmn  ftnd  Re9tiV$  ABtiquities  of  Athriu,  5  v.  Stio.;  Rmm  Rat  oa  tho 
Architrcturr  of  the  Hiiidtii^  1  v.  4t<x;  Durmmd'i  Par«Uel  of  Anctont  and  ModflTB 
Edi6cr«,  I  t.'iia,;  Pmfim'8  Gothic  Archtlnturr,  9  v.  4to.;  Ktm^Wt  GoUiic  AfOki- 
Irrturr,  I  r.  Hvo. ;  Elmra*  Lrrtun**  on  An-hitecture,  1  r.  8vo. ;  BiUimgtmm*$  AfOki> 
tortiiral  Dinridr,  1  v.  *2iii.;  Aik%m9on*»  tSuthic  thuamcntii,  1  ▼.  3io.;  NitiUl 
Prinri|ilr«  of  Arrhitrctiirv,  3  v.  t!iva.;  .ViUir*«  Arctiitrct,  1  x,  4tow;  Bemjmmim*§ 
Buiklrr*s  <\iai|nnion,  1  v.  4ti>.;  ihrtUntt*  Builder**  Aasittant,  3  v.  Bvn.;  . 
4»m*9  t'Inrrrlopvdia  of  (.'Mtaiff,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architerture,  I  v.  8vo.;  7Virf> 
f9U*$  Priiiri|iteii  nf  Warniinj^  and  Vvtilibtini;  Public  ButkluHP,  1  f.  Bwn, 

VuTXTTt-ac — :  For  Surv<  yinif,  mn*  Anr^Itmirtry,  p.  Soi).  Mmkmm*§  CivU  EimpI- 
nrrrin^,  1  %.  ^r•K ;  Mtitntirtun*i  (*i\il  Fnj^iiMt  rin|^,  I  v.  Hvc;  DrlmiMr9*9  Encjro^ 
pedic  d**  ritifffiiitMir,  I  %•.  Hvo.;  and  Sth  nri-  Av  VUxfifwuMt  d«-ii  Pontiet 


ai  r. -Itn.;  Sme«ton*8  lti-(»(>rt«  cm  ('i%d   t'liiKiiMTfinjf,  i  v.  4t4u;  Btmutemm-k 
pre§*  T(ipn|fra|iliy  anil  liydr«»;;ra|iliy,  2  v.  ^\(l.;  lilmni  and  Sttrtm»9n*»  i  ivil 


finfn>r.  :li<v,  in  pd *gfrf««i ;  CVrJirr  nur  l.t  (*4m»tructi«in  di-«  Routes  et  Ci 
r.  ^•%-•».;  i'eronnel  »ur  Ini  INrnfji  ttC'anauT,  1  r.  -Itow,  with  fil4iea;  M*Adam  «• 
K«Md  Makitifr.  1  \.  H«a.;  iiirmwd  *ar  li*«  iirandfa  Route*,  1  t.  f vo. ;  PmrmeWf 
Tr«*ali«c  oo  kinds  1  v.  ^Vll.;    (inulH^y^B   Tratt«  dc  la  ( *4»n«truetion  dr 


St.  4tn. ;  ihettry  on  Su«|M-iijiiiin  Hridi(t«,  1  r.  4t«».;  iittiti  on  th«  BtjoUibri 
of  Archr«,  1  V.  ^\<iw:  iiordon  cm  I<«irntiif»ti(m,  1  v.  Hrn.;   H'smTi  PracUcal  Tk 


Imt  on  Kail.Ktfttch,  I  r.  Hvo.;  I'um^ar  im  fioeninitlivr  Flnj^inra,  1  v.  Hvo.;  CWiVt 
Inland  Nji\i|f  itimi  ot'tin-.it  ltril:itii,  1  \.  Itn.;  /(a4/rra««r«  tVinal  de  \juiM}ne9t^ 
9  T.  4t<i.:  i'rom^'t  Arrhiti*<'tiirr  llvdriuh'iiti',  9  v.  4tA.:  Btlid»r*§  Arrhitectora 
llydraiilH|ur,  9  r.  tto.;  Storrotr  fiii  Watrr  WorkiK  1  v-  T'^niik:  />rrrM0rf*«TraTMUi 
llydrauli<]ur«,  *i  r.  4ta.;  PiiMir  Works  of  t mat  HrtUiii,  1  t.  3ia;  S)rriwiMM*« 
Ciul  Knjrtn*  ermir  of.Nitrth  AnimcB,  1  v.  *iio.:  r««iKr'«  i'anala  and  PaiURoadt 
of  thr  r.  Sttti«,  1  V.  *«Vfk.;  i'krrnlter**  Vmea  dr  Comniunicati<in  mux  Btata  Vmh^ 
9  r.  4to.;  Public  Work*  ofth**  rnitt-d  StaU's  lifioL,  in  proj^rraa. 

N«Tircrri  at.— (*A«r nor r«  lliititrr  of  Marine  Architecturr,  3  t.  4to.;  thtfimU 
Arrhiti-eturr  NaviU-,  1  v.  4tiv;  Maremu^t  tngenirur  de«  (  4in«troetioiia  NaTik% 
I  i.4to. ;  (StfijHtLOftoHfken'  l>nnrn«i<MM  tks  llitiiiM-n»  de  (•uerre,  1  v.  8fikS 
MoHlgft^  mnr  lt«  S^MTrn  m  Fi  r,  I  \.  **\iv:  SmtktrUnd'§  Hliip  Builder**  AmmUsIv 
1  %.  It  >.:  .imme»Utt*9  Nrw  Synti-ni  of  .N4v.1l  Arrbiteeturr,  I  v.  4tA.;  Blmtkhmrmt  «• 
the  Si-tenrr  of  Ship  Buiblinjjf,  I  v.  It«».:  Stmlkmrli'9  Naval  Architcctorr,  1  v.  Sia; 
Crripsr**  dik,  1  v.  4tfk.:  Sieete'g  Sbip  Biiikler's  AaaiaUnt,  1  t.  Slkk;  Seffmg9  €m 
Hhip  Buildinf.  I  v.  f*\o,;  Bmmfm^*9  Nautieat  Kiprrimnila,  9  t.  4ta^;  EmUfU 
Thniry  of  the  C^Miatnirtion  and  Proprrtira  of  Ve«ar|p,  Ir.  br  WaUoa,  1  v.  dva; 
Bmigm*r*»  Traits  dn  NaviM\  1  %.  4tn.;  iiftimm'§  Prinrtplea  or  Naval  Architcetara, 
1  T.  Hv<k:  Htmlk€9it  on  HUy  StiK  I  v.  H%o.;  Pmfktmkmm  on  a  Rufaatitulp  lur  LofI 
Baddrra.  1  v.  Hvn.;  Fmfmu'di'  U  \ltture  d(*«  Vai««raux«  t  v.  4tiK 

fiATtu^TtaH.— Fmlfmfr'B  Martn<-  Ihiiionirr.  4Uk:  Br»9mi*9  Trait*  de  Navin. 
tioa,  1  V.  Hv<v;  />«fca«rr«'f*«  d*L,  I  x.  lUi.:  ilmrew  tArtt^t  Hramanohip,  od.  by  N^ 
m«  1  V.  H%<k.;  Afaun'f  TlH'«trr  and  Pra(tit-«*  of  SramaiudiiD  and  Naval  Tadki^ 
1  V.  Hnii.;  Moif !•••«*«  Natiffatmn/Jv.  ^v•t.;  >«rt«*«  PraeticaJ  Navifation,  1  v.8f«^| 
Aiy*«  Matit.  Prinri|ile«i>rNa%ifAtiort.  I  «.  **to.;  AairdtlrA**  Pra^ical  Naficmtor, 
1  V.  Hvo.;  Mtmrf'i  N««ii(4tion,  1  v.  h«,iw:  /Vaay  sur  b*  r«ktil  4ra  LoofitaiMtl 
LaUtttdr*  I  V.  4lfv;  .Il«r4«y  on  I^Mifitudr,  9  v.  H«^;  Btgm^B  Tahfea  A<lfoao 
■M^ura  rt  livdrofraphiqurs  1  v.  4tiK:  Mendatm  Rim'  Naiitk^  TaUaa.  1  v.  4lt^; 
tlM  Naulieaf  Abnanar,  **\n,;  gUmmt't  Am.  r««at  PUol,  1  v.  8row:  Afitr^  Talv- 
fraphic  SifnaU,  I  %.  >*%*%.;  BtUker*t  Nautical  Survrjinf,  1  v.  8m. 

\iv.  paraaTMtvr— TwaKifTifM^io. 

GK%ca«t.  Wiiaa*.— /*iMr*«  ViemenMn,ar  Pietorfo^ae  DelinMlioii  of  tlM  Afli^ 
Afrtrulture,  Manufarturr*.  Ae^  of  Grvnl  Britam,  9  v.  9kk  ;  Bmkm  oa  tW  MiM 
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factures  and  Machinery  of  Great  Britain,  4to.;  Urt*9  Philosophy  of  Manufactares, 
1  V.  8vo.;  CuibusK*8  American  Artist's  Manual,  2  v.  8vo. 

Agriculture. — Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  1  v.  8vo.;  Columella'a 
Husbandry,  1  v.  4to. ;  Adams*  New  System  of  Agriculture,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Brown's 
Treatise  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Amdrs,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Hunter's  GreOrgical  Essays, 
6  V.  8vo.;  Parkinson's  Experienced  Fanner,  1  v.  Bvo.\  Logan^s  Fourteen  Experi- 
ments on  Rotation  of  Crops,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Sinclair'' s  Ck>de  of  Agriculture,  1  v.  8vo.; 
Taylor's  Arator,  or  Agricultural  Essays,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Ruffin  on  Calcareous  Ma- 
nures,  1  v.  8vo. ;  WilliamsoiCs  Agricultural  Mechanism,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Davy's  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  1  v.  8vo. ;  ChaptaVs  do.,  1  v.  8vo. ;  lAehig's  do.,  1  v.  8vo. ;  The 
Complete  Farmer,  N.  Y.,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Fessenden's  American  Farmer,  12mo. ;  Buefs 
Agricultural  Essays,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Hayward's  Science  of  Agriculture,  8vo. ;  Wiggings 
American  Farmer's  Instructor,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Cruickshank's  Practical  Planter,  on 
Wood  Plantations,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Dacre  on  Salt  as  a  Manure,  1  v.  8vo.;  John- 
stone  on  Draining  Land,  1  ▼.  8vo.;  Bakewell  on  Wool,  1  v.  8vo.;  Livingston  on 
Sheep,  1  y,  Svo. ;  Lawrence  on  -Cattle,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Flint  on  Horses  and  Farriery, 
1  V.  12mo. ;  Dennis*  Silk  Manual,  1  v.  l^mo. ;  D' Homer gue's  do.,  1  v.  12mo.;  Dan- 
dolo  on  Silk,  1  v.  8vo. 

Horticulture. — Loudon's  EneydopsBdia  of  Gardening,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Hayward's 
Science  of  Horticulture,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Nicolfs  Villa  Garden  Directory,  I  v.  12mo. ; 
Walpole  on  Modem  Gardening  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  1  v.  4to. ;  Prince  on  Hor- 
ticulture, 1  V.  12mo.,  and  on  the  Vine,  1  v.  8vo. ;  M'Mahoh's  Gardener,  1  v.  Svo. ; 
Fessenden's  American  Gardener,  1  v.  12mo.;  Sayer*s  American  Fruit  and  Flower 
Garden  Companion,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Br%dgeman*s  Gardener's  Assistant,  1  v.  12mo. ; 
BuisVs  American  Flower  Garden  Directory,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Gilpin^s  Hints  on  Land- 
scape Gardening,  2  v.  Svo. ;  Forsythe  on  Fruit  Trees,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Harrison  on  the 
Culture  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Coxe  on  Fruit  Trees  and  Ci- 
der, 1  V.  Svo. ;  Fessenden's  American  Orehardist,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Hoffy's  Orchardist's 
Companion,  4to.,  in  progress. 

DoMicuLTURE. — Bradlcv's  British  Housewife,  2  v.  Svo. ;  Kitchener's  House- 
keeper's Manual,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Carter's  Frugal  Housewife,  1  v.  ISmo. ;  Leslie's 
Young  Housekeeper,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Davies'  Innkeeper's  Guide,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Bucha- 
nan on  the  Economy  of  Fuel,  1  v.  Svo.;  Kitchenor's  Cook's  Oracle,  1  v.  12mo. ; 
Ude's  French  Cook,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Dalgairns'  Picture  of  Cookery,  1  v.  12mo.;  butts' 
Imperial  Cook,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Viart's  Cuisinier  Royal,  1  v.  Svo. ;  the  Cook's  Own 
Book,  1  V.  12mo. ;  Raffle's  Cookery,  1  v.  12mo.;  Leslie's  Cookery,  1  v.  12mo. ; 
Accum*s  Culinary  Chemistry,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Edlin  on  Bread  Making,  1  v.  l2mo. ; 
Nutts'  Complete  Confectioner,  I  v.  12mo. ;  MacuUoch  on  Making  Wine,  12mo. ; 
Accum  on  Brewing,  12mo. ;  Domestic  Cookery,  1  v.  12mo. 

Vestiture.— Baines'  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain, 
1  V.  Svo. ;  Guest  on  the  British  Cotton  Manufactures,  Svo. ;  Ure's  Philosophy  of 
Manufactures,  1  v.  Svo.;  the  Carding  and  Spinning  Master's  Assistant,  Glasgow, 
1  v.  Svo.;  Gray  on  Spinning  Macliinery,  1  v.  Svo.;  Duncan  on  the  Art  of  Weaving, 
1  v.  Svo.;  Branson's  Family  Directory  for  Weaving  and  Dyeing,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Ber- 
thollet  on  Bleaching,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Berthollet  on  Dyeing,  ed.  by  Ore,  2  v.  Svo.;  Du- 
mas sur  le  Teinture,  2  v.  Svo. ;  Bancroft  on  Permanent  Colours,  2  v.  Svo.;  Cooper 
on  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Manuel  du  Fabricant  d'Etoffes  Impri- 
m^es,  1  V.  ISmo. ;  et  du  Fabricant  d'Indiennes,  1  v.  ISmo.,  et  du  Fabr.  de  Draps, 
1  V.  ISmo.,  et  du  Fabr.  de  Chapeaux,  1  v.  ISmo. ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Silk  Manufac- 
ture, Philadelphia,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Rees'  Principles  and  Practice  of  Boot  and  Shoe 
Making,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Manuel  du  Bottler  et  du  Cordonnicr,  par  Morin,  1  v.  18mo. ; 
Manuel  du  Bonnetier,  1  v.  ISmo. 

Furniture. — Manuel  du  Porcelainier,  &c.,  2  v.  ISmo. ;  KunckeVs  Glassmacher- 
kimst,  1  v.  2lo. ;  L' Art  de  la  Verrerie,  2  v.  Svo. ;  Lardner's  Cab.  Cyclopcedia  on 
the  Manufacture  of  Porcelain  and  Glass,  1  v.  12mo. ;  NicoVs  Lapidary,  or  History 
of  Precious  Stones,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Cummings'  Elements  of  Clock  and  Watch  Work, 
1  V.  4to. ;  Reid  on  Clock  and  Watch  Making,  1  v.  Svo.;  Harrison  on  Bells, 
1  V.  Svo. ;  Bramah  on  the  Construction  of  Locks,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Fry  on  tlie  Construc- 
tion of  Wheel  Carriages,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Cottingham's  Smith's  Director,  or  Patterns  for 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Brass  Work,  1  v.  4to. ;  Chippendale's  Cabinet  Maker's 
Pirector,  I  v.  2io. ;  Hall's  Cabinet  Maker's  Assistant,  1  y.  4to. ;  King's  Cabinet 
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Maker's  Sketch  Book,  2  v.  4to. ;  Hopft  Designs  of  Furniture,  1  v.  2io.;  SmWe$ 
Cabinet  Maker  and  Upholsterer^s  Guide,  1  v.  4to. ;  Manuel  du  Tapisier,  1  v.  1 8mo. 
Ck>MMERCE. — The  Book  of  Commerce,  for  Schools;  Anderson*  8  Origin  of  Com- 
merce, 6  V.  8vo. ;  Dearborn  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Mac- 
pherBon'B  History  of  Commerce,  4  v.  4to. ;  M' Konnochie^a  Commerce  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  1  v.  8vo.;  Martin''8  Trade  of  England,  1  v.  8vo.;  Pitkin's  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  1  v.  8vo.;  Titbits  on  a  Home  Market,  1  v.  8vo,;  Rordansz*  Euro- 
pean Commerce,  comprising  Tables  of  Money,  Weights,  &c.,  1  v.  8vo.;  Kelly*B 
Uniyersal  Cambist,  on  Coins,  Weights,  Measures,  &c.,  2  v.  4to. ;  Adams*  Report 
cm  Weights  and  Measures,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Foster^s  Merchant's  Manual,  1  v.  Sivo.; 
M'CuUoch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  2  v.  8vo.;  BenthanCs  Defence  of  Usury, 
1  ▼.  12 mo. ;  BenneVs  Book-Keeping,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Marsh's  Book-Keeping,  1  v.  8va 

XV.   DEPARTMENT — MACHETECNIC8. 

Gkneral  Works. — Duane's  Military  Dictionary,  1  v.  8vo.;  Cooper^s  Military 
Cabinet,  3  v.  12mo. ;  Vegetius  de  Re  MiUtari,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Chambray's  Philosophie 
de  la  Guerre,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Doisy's  Essay  de  Bibliologie  Militaire,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Mor- 
decays  Military  I^aws  of  the  U.  S.,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Macornb  on  Courts  Martial,  1  v.  8va ; 
Macarihur  on  Military  and  Naval  Courts  Martial,  2  v.  8vo. ;  MachiaveVs  Art  of 
War,  1  V.  8vo. ;  RogniaVs  Considerations  sur  TArt  de  la  Guerre,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Mul- 
ier^B  Art  of  War,  3  v.  8vo. ;  JominVs  Art  de  la  Guerre,  3  v.  8vo. ;  La  Rocheay- 
nun's  Art  de  la  Guerre,  4  v.  8vo. ;  Carrion  Nisas  sur  THistoire  G^n6rale  de  TArt 
Militaire,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Dupin's  View  of  the  Militarjr  Force  of  G.  Britain,  2  v.  8vo. ; 
Sainte-Chapelle's  Histoire  des  Institutions  Militaires  de  France,  3  v.  8vo. 

HoPLiSTics. — Grose's  Treatise  on  Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons,  2  v.  4ta; 
MeyriekU  Ancient  Armour,  3  v.  4to. ;  Lolooz*  Antiquit^s  Militaires,  1  v.  4to.; 
Peretzdorf  de  Pyrotechnic  Militaire,  1  v.  8vo. ;  MoreVs  Trait6  des  Feux  d* Artifice, 
1  v.  8vo.;  CutbusK's  Pyrotechny,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Thompson  on  Gunpowder,  1  v.  8vo.; 
Braddock  on  do.,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Renaud  sur  la  Fabrication  de  la  Poudre  &  Canon, 
1  V.  8vo.;  CoUy  sur  la  Fabrication  des  Armes  Portatives,  1  v.  8vo.;  Dartein  sur  la 
Fabrication  des  Bouches  &  Feu,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Mongers  Description  de  TArt  de  Fabri- 
quer  lea  Canons,  1  v.  4to. ;  Preval  du  Service  des  Armies  en  Campagne,  1  v.  8vo.; 
Jackson  on  the  Formation,  Discipline,  and  Economy  of  Armies,  1  v.  4to. ;  Lemiere 
de  Corvey  des  Partisans  et  des  Corps  Irreguliers,  1  v.  8vo.;  Labaume's  Manuel  de 
rOflicier  d'Etat  Major,  1  v.  8vo. ;  GoupiVs  Manuel  de  PHabillement,  1  v.  8vo. 

Geot ACTIOS. — Elian's  Tactics  and  Military  System  of  the  Grecians,  1  v.  4to. ; 
Fdard's  Notes  on  Polybius,  1  v.  2io. ;  MitcheWs  Essay  on  Tactics,  1  v.  ]2mo.; 
ScoU''s  Infantry  Tactics,  3  v.  12mo. ;  Cooper's  Instructions  for  Militia  and  Volun- 
teers, 1  V.  12mo.;  LeloutereVs  Manuel  de  POfficier  d'Infanterie,  Paris,  1  v.  8vo. ; 
Torrens*  Field  Exercises,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Montmorency's  Lance  Exercise,  1  v.  4to. ; 
LaUemand's  Artillery,  2  v.  8vo. ;  Anderson's  Instruction  for  Field  Artillery, 
1  V.  8vo.;  Gassendi's  Aide-memoire  d'Artillerie,  2  v.  8vo.;  Lamy's  Trait6  des 
Batteries,  1  v.  8vo.;  Poumet  sur  I'Art  de  Pointer,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Adye's  Pocket 
Gunner,  1  v.  18mo.;  Whittingham's  Cavalry  Manoeuvres,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Herries'  In- 
structions for  Cavalry,  1  v.  8vo.;  Laroche-Aymon's  Traits  de  la  Ca valeric,  1  v.  8va; 
Cavalry  Tactics,  printed  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  3  v.  12mo. ;  Campbell's 
Instructions  for  Light  Infantry  and  Riflemen,  I  v.  18mo.;  Beauval's  Service  des 
Tirailleurs,  1  v.  8vo. 

Fortification. — Gay  de  Vernon's  Science  of  War  and  Fortification,  2  v.  8vo. ; 
Mahan's  Field  Fortification,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Vauban's  Attaque  et  Defense  des  Places, 
3  V.  8vo.;  Bousmard's  Essai  G^nc^ral  de  Fortification,  3  v.  4to.;  Belidor's  Science 
des  Ing^nieurs,  1  v.  4to. ;  Car  not  de  la  Defense  des  Places  Fortes,  1  v.  4to. ;  Chou^ 
mara's  M^moires  sur  la  Fortification,  2  v.  Svo. ;  M6morial  de  POfficier  du  Gr^nie, 
10  V.  8vo. ;  Pasley's  Militarv  Instruction,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Tielke's  Field  Engineer,  2  v. 
Svo. ;  MonialemberVs  Fortification  Perpendiculaire,  7  v.  4to. ;  Mouze's  Traita  de 
Fortification  Souterraine,  1  v.  4to.;  Landmann  on  Mines,  1  v.  8vo.;  Douglass  on 
Military  Bridges,  1  v.  Svo. ;  Instruction  sur  les  Campemens,  Paris,  1  v.  8vo. 

Strategy. — Bulow's  Systdme  de  Guerre  Moderne,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Prince  Charles* 
Principesde  la  Strategic,  3  v.  8vo. ;  Duchateau  sur  les  Mauoeuvres  Strat^giques,  1  v. 
8vo.;  Garsaults  Parfait  Marechal,  1  v.  4to,;  Grimaret's  Fonctions  des  G^n^rauz, 
1  V.  8vo.;  Jominis'  Traits  des  Grandcs  Operations  Militah-es,  1  v.  8vo,;  Leblane 
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^FguiUy  conccmant  Icfl  AttAqnn  Noctumct,  1  t.  8to^  ;  Jmrry  on  the  MarcfaM 
•nd  MoviMiicutu  of  Ariniois  1  t.  8vo.;  IJo^m  Meinoirm  MiliUirrm,  1  r.  »*to.; 
SehilUi'f  History  of  Ihc  Svi-n  Yt'arn*  War,  Ir.  by  fllai|UM>n>.  Q  v.  hvo.;  Ommms* 
PreciH  lU-H  Kvciic'iiH'im  Miliuircis  dt*  17Jli»  jiiw|iiVn  l?»I4.  19  t.  Mo.;  Jmim^a 
Giu'rrv  dr  U  Kt- volution  Fran^ise,  lav.bvo.;  Mu^ier^g  llulory  of  the  PrnjnraUr 
War,  (»  V.  Hvo. 

NAViTAc-rirM. — Jameti*  Naval  IliirtorT,  6  v.  8vo. ;  CA«rii«rA*«  llistorr  oT Marin* 
Arrhiti'Ctiirv  and  Naval  IliittorT,  3  v.  4to. ;  CmmpheWa  Livrsofthe  Aomiralii.  4  r. 
8vo.:  lUunt  on  Scanianship  and  Naval  Tartim,  1  t.  bvn.;  A  Syalrm  of  NaraJ 
Tactin*.  lA>nd(in,  1  \.  ^vlt.;  CUTk*8  Ka»ay  on  Naval  Tartictf^  1  v.fe<vo.:  and  DmifUaa' 
Naval  Kvolutionn,  in  r«*|*ly,  1  v.  (<vo. ;  White^B  Naval  Rracarchca,  on  the  Actkna 
of  Gn  n.id:i,  ChciKipfake/dtc.,  1  v.  nvo.;  Ekin'g  Naval  Battk*a,  1  v.  4to.:  /■»«•*• 
Naval  (tunmry,  I  v.  ^vo. ;  Doyplaau*  do.,  1  v.  Hvo.;  Vongtttr  on  MiMattjog 
Naval  ()rdininct\  1  v.  Ito. ;  FuUom*$  Torju'do  War,  1  v.  4lo. ;  i)tlmfom  an  Naval 
CoiirtH  Martial,  1  v.  ^vn.;  Truxion*8  Dutiiii  ofCHfioTi  ckfShipa  of  \Var,  I  v.  :ha  ; 
Blackhurne  fin  Sliip  I<uildin||r  and  tin;  Uritinh  Navy,  1  v.  4to.;  Kdyttm  the  ivqiup> 
invnt,  ^c,  ut'Shi|M  of  War,  1  v.  ^vo. ;  TolUtC*  Naval  Tixt-Book,  1  v.  bvo. 

XVI.  DrrARTMCvr— rAi.ij(yTi:m\ir«. 

GF.M:a\L  WoRKti. — Brom/ry*«  IMiilfumiilural  and  i'ritica]  llktoiy  of  thr  Fine 
Artji,  *i  V.  4 to. ;  ihUluu^itfs  An«  cdotvH  of  thr  Art*  in  (InifUnd,  1  v.  Hvo. ;  Hmd^ 
Mfi'«  Cibi net  of  thr  .\rtj«,  1  v.  4tn.:  Mrmea*  llMnry  ofSculpCorr,  Paintu^.  and 
Architi  rtiin%  3  v.  rjimt.;  Punlap*t  Art*  of  iKvijrn  in  thr  I .  S^  3  v.  hxn.-,  H'la. 
kelman^M  Ilirtoirt-  dc  PArt  AncuMi,  2  v.  4t(i.;  H*irzin»kt*9  llistiiirt  dr  TArt  Modrme 
en  Allcninsr"*'*  ^'  v.  Itn,  and  platri* ;  Tiu-  Artml'ti  Ktjioaitury,  or  Enryclofdia  of 
tlir  h'mv  Art)*,  t  v.  ^\ll.;  (Kuvn'ii  do  I'larorili,  l.'>  v.  ^vo. 

pRiMivi. —  .4ff/r*«Ori;;in  and  PrutrrtMi  nf  Writini^i  1  ▼•  Sia;  /lr«ar*f  Pmman- 
aliili,  1  V.  till.;  iV<j/r*«  ttra|»iiirM,  I  v.  TJiiirk. ;  fiomltta  HCi-iKifraphj  or  Hhnrt- 
Iland  Writin;:,  1  v.  lNn«i. ;  .Vf^rmnn  and  .Vi</J/'f on**  (>ri|f in  nf  Pnntinf  1  v.  tno.; 
Paimrr^a  (miu  ral  llijttory  of  Printin;,',  1  v.  4to. ;  Tkomms*  liictory  of  rnntAng  in 
America,  '2  v.  ^vo.;  Ian  \VinkU*8  Print* r*a  (•iiidc,  1  v.  12ino. ;  Jtkumml'a  Typo* 
f^aphia,  :i  v.  ^\o. ;  Adam»  *m  Typn;fr.-iphy,  1  v.  Wma;  Sammderg*  Anthor'a  Pnai. 
in:;  and  Puhlii«hin{;  A^^iHtant,  1  v.  Piiiin. ;  Satmge  an  Dreorativr  Printinf .  1  v. 
4t(i. :  /lrii:A//y  4.11  P'<»uiidiiii;  .^tt  ri*4itvi*i-,  1  v.  ^vn. ;  ArnftV§  BiMinf«xiRi  or  llook- 
biiidinir,  1  v.  I'Jnio. ;  iHtUy  on  tiH>  1-^rly  llir<tiiry  of  tln^ving,  ^  v.  ^vo.;  I'rr. 
rol*«  Maniit!  d^i  (tra\t'ur,  1  v.  ^*\o. ;  iM*i»tet*8  lA-rtum  on  Enfraving,  I  v.  (<«o.; 
Joknaou  oil  WrMid  1-In;rniiin^,  1  v.  r*vo.;  S^nfftlder^a  Litbographj,  1  v.  4lo.; 
HmUmantifVa  l.ithnjrraphy  1  v.  4to. ;  Tudot^  do.,  ]  v.  I^ma 

Paistiv;.— /(0irfn'«  I .  S.  Drjwini;  liook,  and  J.  R,  8mitk*9  EkimnUry 
Drawiiii;  lkH>k,  1  v.  'ijo^  fur  Si-hnoU ;  BrutTH'a  Pracikml  Pmprctjrr,  1  v. 
4to. :  Tatfhr'g  l.incir  Pi  r*|it.4-tiw.  I  v.  Hvo.;  EUttor^a  Prraprdivr,  1  v.  4lo.; 
Tfienot*a  V*  ri*|Mf-1i\i ,  1  v.  >\ii.;  Camper  on  tlt«-  ConiMctinn  hitwrm  Anatonj  and 
Paintiii;:.  &4-.,  1  %.  4tii.;  Ctatg^a  l^*<tiirr«  on  Urawinjr.  Painting,  and  Kngravinff, 
]  V.  ^vo.;  Fu$etia'  l^i-tiin'*  fin  Paintmir,  1  v.  4tn. ;  /anra*  SrhnnU  of  Painting,  itvn 
witrkK,  larh  1  v.  f*\n. ;  Orme  on  rotorin;;  and  I«andMrapi*  Painting,  1  v.  4lnL ;  Owm& 
(III  Tr.in-[i.-irt  III  i<  t,  1  v.  4to. ;  Rrynoida*  lh«rviurpra  on  Painting,  t}  v.  Hix;  l^n> 
matdoda  Vintt't  Trt-.itioi  of  pjiiitmif,  1  %.  **%o. :  /'i/irtiigraa*t  IhctKmary  nf  Pai^ 
trrii,  *J  \.  *«\<i. :  (itoar^a  HmUh  fur  Drawin;*:  ('^nratiirt-s,  1  «.  ^vo.;  Umaa^Pa  1^ff» 
culmn,  i*T  l>rauiii:;  in  W.iti  r  ('••lourp,  1  v.  ^%ti.;  Jm/rnrr  on  llowrr  PamLng, 
1  %.  4i<>. :  Ih'^Hfih'a  An-ilvm*  of  llijiiiy,  1  v.  ^to^  and  iiUlm ;  Muatw  Franraia,  A 
V.  I'l'i.;  Tilt-  Or|.  .iii«  G.il)*  rv,  'J  v.  *iia.';  i4agrr«lriii*»(*cJlrrtinitf,  3  v.  41a. ;  TIh 
British  <;.ili.  ry.  J  i.  Iio. ;  'iV  Ihilwich  Gall*  ry,  *i  v.  *jio.;  llie  llrvMlrn  GaJbr^. 
(Gi-riiiin,    ",*ii>..  Ill  pr'»;;rt».*. 

S't  1  rii  Ri.  —  if*ttltMir*tt,'t  Sr..tu.iry  and  S*  iil|itiiri'  anvnng  thr  Anrirat*,  ]  v. 
FUtJrH%UH»  I^HturiH  on   .S-iil)itiin\   I  t    *->\n.;  Calrografia  drilr  pin*  brUr 
Aiitii-.V  in  Koiin,  1  \.  t:.i.  :  //rrrry*»  lilu»trati'nsiitWiMArm  Smlfittirr,  I  v. 
ilunnw  tiu  111'    llljiri  M-irMm,  1  \.  f\".i  ihmiUom'a  (jigra^ing*  fhma 
VaM  -,  1  t.  '2i  >. :   T*if»if'a  (*4t.ii«»i^M-  of  Anriiiit  and  Modrm  (jigratrd' 
4to. :    ll'<ir/ii/j''f   Aiitii;iH*  Cmiii*,  I  y.  Ito. :  /Var4«r*t  (•rma,  3  v.  tian.:  O 
W..rki.  J  V  vi>. ;  Thotttaidseng  Wi-rks    G«rnian,)  *i  v.  4tOL;  Jhart  Fi 
^••«    Pii:.tiii;:. 
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Mvmc. — Bumnfa  General  History  of  Music,  3  v.  4to. ;  Buslnft  Dictionary  of 
Music,  2  V.  8va;  and  his  Greneral  History  of  Music,  2  v.  8va ;  Beethoven's  Trait6 
d*  Harmonie  et  de  Composition,  1  v.  8v6. ;  FettM  sur  la  Musique,  1  t.  8vo.;  Essai 
nir  la  Miudque,  4  v.  4to. ;  CaleotVs  Musical  Grammar,  1  v.  12ma ;  ChontC9 
Prindpes  de  Composition,  1  v.  4to.;  Shield's  Introduction  to  Harmony,  and 
Supplement,  1  ▼.  2io.;  Burroughs^  Tliorough  Bass  Primer,  1  v.  18ma;  Martimi 
di  CoQtrapponto,  1  y.  4to.;  Sharp's  Introduction  to  Vocal  Music,  1  v.  8to.; 
Stanhope  on  Tuning,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Duhourg  on  the  Violin,  1  v.  12ma ;  BdUard  on 
Guitar  Playing,  1  v.  4to.;  Young  on  the  Phenomena  of  Sounds,  1  t.  8va; 
Atiaon  on  Musical  Expression,  1  v.  8vo. ;  HandeVs  Works,  2ia  (numerous) ;  Hmf- 
den's  Works,  4to. ;  MozarVs  do.,  4to. ;  Beethoven^s  Works,  4to.  (numerous ;)  Ros^ 
•tm'tf  Works,  2io.,  (numerous) ;  CherubinVs  Works,  2io. 

Amcics. — John's  Gymnastics,  tr.  by  Beck,  1  v.  8vo.;  SoUzman's  Gymnastics  for 
Tooth,  1  V.  8vo.;  Walker^ s  Mainly  Exercises,  1  v.  ISfma;  the  Boy^s  Own  Book, 
1  w.  12mo.;  Berenger^s  History  and  Art  of  Horsemanship,  2  v.  4to.;  DanieVo 
Rural  Sports,  2  v.  8vo.;  Blaines*  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports,  1  v.  8va;  M^Ar^ 
thur  on  Fencing,  1  v.  4to.;  Moseley^s  Essay  on  Archery,  1  v.  8to.;  FrosVs  Art  of 
Swimming,  1  v.  8vo. ;  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  2  v.  12mo. ;  Davy's  Salmonia, 
or  D&ys  of  Fly  Fishing,  1  v.  12mo. ;  Gallini*s  Art  of  Dancing,  1  v.  8to.  ;  Blasts* 
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